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Publishers  Note. 

The  title  of  this  work  accurately  describes  its  pur- 
pose.  The  plan  has  included  the  treatment  of  all  the 
larger  subjects  which  to-day  iftterest  and  concern  wome?i 
(though  many  of  the  topics  treated  are  of  equal  ifiterest 
to  all  readers) ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be- 
come a  thoroughly  home  book^  to  be  ready  consultedy  and 
relied  upon  in  thousands  of  households. 

While  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  furnish  informa- 
tion^ practical  and  otherwise,  the  narrative  form  has  been 
adopted  rather  tha?i  the  encyclopedic  ;  but  reference  to  the 
extrefnely  thorough  index,  containing  more  than  5,000 
referenceSy  makes  all  subjects  readily  accessible. 

Thv  publishers  ivish  to  express  their  thanks  for  the 
generous  aftd  cnthtisiastic  help  received  from  the  con- 
tributors, not  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  chapters  but 
in  developing  and  planning  the  work.  Special  acknowl- 
edgment is  due  to  Miss  Celeste  Winans  Herrick  for  help 
in  arranging  the  book,  as  well  as  for  her  valuable  edi- 
torial work  during  its  passage  through  the  press. 
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OCCUPATIONS    FOR    WOx/EN, 
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The  New  Fields  of  Work  Open. 
Art  Stud)'  and  Art  Workers, 
Women  Architects. 
Tcachintf. 

TjrpevtTitinsj  and  Stenography, 
W\»men*s  Exchanges. 
Occupations  for  the  Inexperienced. 
The  Trained  Nurse, 


Women  Physicians  and  Lau7ers. 
Newspaper  Work  and  Pay. 
Dress-making  and  Millinery. 
Work  Done  at  Home. 
The  Stage  as  a  Profession. 
Novel  Occupations  Followed, 
W^omen  as  Local  Photographers, 
How  Women  Workers  are  Swindled, 


L — ^ Women  as 

W  A  GF.- Earners, 

:  \\.\  Harriet  M;ir- 
tincau  visited  the 
United  States  in 
1840,  she  found  but 
seven  employments 
open  to  women — 
orsigH^  *y  7*f'*» wj'  ffartt.  ^ ^-^q h  1  n g,  II  e  e  d  1  c  " 
work,  keeping  boarders,  work  in  cotton 
mills,  type-setting,  book-binding,  and 
household  service. 

A  brief  review  of  the  employments 
of  wc^men  to-day,  will  show  how  ex- 
traordinary, even  revolutionary,  has 
been  the  t:hange  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  To-day  there 
is  scarcely  an  industry  or  profession 
in  which  women  have  not  made  honor- 
able places  for  themselves.     They  have 


virtually  monopolized  the  profession 
of  schooUteaching ;  they  do  most  of 
the  telegraphing,  and  the  office-copy- 
ing, in  large  cities  ;  they  have  displaced 
men  as  shop  clerks  almost  everywhere  ; 
they  turn  out  hundreds  of  physicians 
every  year  from  their  own  medical  col- 
leges ;  they  have  raised  nursing  to  the 
dignity^  of  an  art ;  they  have  begun  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  commercial 
life.  Every  day  we  hear  of  a  woman 
making  her  way  in  some  profession  or 
industry  until  now  controlled  by  men. 
It  is  certain  that  civilized  women  will 
never  want  to  be  soldiers,  and  it  is  im- 
()rol>ablo  that  they  will  enter  any  em- 
ployment in  which  physical  endurance 
and  agility  are  required,  such  as  put- 
ting out  fires,  police  duty,  the  mining 
of  coals  and  minerals,  etc.  But  aside 
from  these  branches^  the  whole  field  is 
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open.  Farm  work  is  largely  done  by 
women  in  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  labor  more  adapted  to 
woman's  state  and  power  will  always 
be  found  for  her  in  America.  So  long 
as  there  are  any  men  left  behind  the 
counters  where  ribbons  and  dry  goods 
are  measured  out,  American  women 
should  not  be  found  in  the  fields,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  Germany,  or  in  the 
coal  mines,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 

Of  the  394,584  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  in  Massachusetts  in 
1885,  the  women  and  girls  numbered 
112,762,  the  percentage  of  women  to 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed 
being  as  follows  in  these  industries  : 
Federal  employments,  12  per  cent.; 
professional  service  (including  teach- 
ing), 46.26  ;  personal  service  (including 
domestic  service),  40.66  ;  trade,  11.09; 
transportation,  0.29  ;  agriculture,  0.52  ; 
fisheries,  0.09 ;  manufactures,  28.58. 
According  to  the  most  trustworthy  es- 
timates there  were  not  more  than 
50,000  wage-earning  women  in  Mas- 
sachusetts half  a  century  ago,  of 
which  number  seven-eighths  were  in 
domestic  service  and  manufactures. 

Women  were  unknown  in  profes- 
sions, except  as  teachers,  and  there 
were  almost  no  means  by  which  they 
could  obtain  the  education  neces- 
sary for  professional  work.  To-day 
there  are  open  to  women  in  this  coun- 
try two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  col- 
leges of  the  liberal  arts,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  institutions  for 
higher  instruction  than  that  afforded 
by  the  public  schools. 

In  the  business  colleges,  where  com- 
mercial rules  and  practice  are  taught, 
women  have  just  begun  to  find  their 
way,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  as  women  constitute  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  customers  of  retail 
shops,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
women  shop-keepers  will  at  least  share 
with  men  the   work  of  supplying  the 


army  of  women  shoppers  with  what 
they  need.  Business  training  is  all 
that  they  require  in  order  to  utilize 
their  feminine  taste  and  their  better 
knowledge  of  what  women  want. 

Heretofore  the  capital  necessary  for 
business  has  been  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  men,  but  even  in  the  field  of 
money,  women  have  appeared.  One  of 
the  largest  fortunes  of  the  day  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  stock  and 
railroad  speculations  of  a  woman  who 
is  commonly  reported  to  be  worth 
forty  millions  of  dollars. 

With  the  advent  of  woman  as  man's 
competitor  in  the  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional field,  a  number  of  interesting 
questions  arise  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
change  upon  woman  herself,  and  upon 
the  social  relations  between  men  and 
women.  The  old-time  fiction  to  the  ef- 
fect that  woman  was  a  tender  flower, 
blooming  only  when  sheltered  from  the 
world,  and  likely  either  to  droop  or 
lose  its  fragrance  when  brought  into 
contact  with  a  vulgar,  work-aday,  mon- 
ey-grubbing world,  has  been  called  into 
question  before  now.  Some  eminent 
thinkers  and  essayists,  such  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  English  writer, 
dread  the  effect  of  political,  profession- 
al, and  business  life  upon  woman.  They 
fear  the  appearance  of  the  mannish 
woman  upon  the  scene,  the  imitation  of 
a  man,  and  they  contend  that  no  man 
wants  to  discuss  politics  with  his  wife, 
when  the  day's  labors  are  over.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  if  the  wife  talks 
politics,  the  good  of  the  state  or  village 
makes  it  essential  that  she  should  do  so. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  that 
the  introduction  of  women  into  the  pro- 
fessions and  industrial  life  has  made 
any  perceptible  difference,  even  upon 
the  women  who  have  become  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  and  business  women. 
Their  numbers  are  not  large  enough  to 
affect  the  whole  body  of  women,  and 
from  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  likely 
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that  they  ever  will  be,  nature  having  al- 
lotted to  woitiaii,  as  a  class^  tlie  precious 
duty  of  bearing  and  rearing  children^ 
and  incidentally  the  care  of  the  home. 
The  great  majority  of  women  liiid  by  in- 
stinct in  that  sphere  their  highest  hap- 
piness. The  change  now  taking  place 
implies,  however,  that,  if  for  any  reas<m 
a  woman  chooses  to  become  a  money- 
earner,  she  shall  have  a  clear  field  and  a 
proper  equipment  H  by  way  of  provi- 
sion for  such  a  case,  possible  in  every 
instance,  every  girl  receives  a  more 
thorough,  broader,  and  deeper  educa- 
tion than  is  common  at  present,  is  it 
likely  that  men  will  object  ?  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  because  a  girl  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  science,  art,  and 
literature,  she  should  not  make  a  better 
wife  and  mother  than  one  to  whom  all 
the  great  intellectual  interests  of  the 
world  are  a  closed  book.  I)r  Maudsley, 
the  famous  English  specialist  in  ner- 
vous disease,  traces  many  cases  of  hys- 
teria and  insanity  to  the  idleness  due  to 
brain  vacuity.  And  such  vacuity  nat- 
urally aflfecls  more  than  the  woman  her- 
self ;  it  reacts  upon  husband  and  family. 

Mrs.  Millicent  Fawcetl,  an  English 
woman  who  has  written  much  on  this 
subject,  contends  that  many  ship- 
wrecks of  domestic  happiness  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wife  really  had  no 
vacation  for  marriage  or  real  affection 
for  the  husband.  She  married  because 
It  meant  escape  from  drudgery  or  de- 
pendence. Better  education  for  girls, 
and  a  free  field  in  earning  money,  will 
certainly  decrease  the  number  of  such 
marriages,  but  marriage  will  then  mean 
more.  When  a  woman  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and  means  of  supporting  her- 
self, she  is  more  likely  to  accept  only 
such  marriage  relations  as  depend 
upon  the  purest  and  highest  compan- 
ionship. The  family,  as  a  resultant  of 
such  marriage,  will  be  placed  upon  a 
more  enduring  basis. 

The  fact  that  women   are  paid  less 


than  men  for  apparently  the  same  ser- 
vice seems  to  disturb  a  great  many 
people,  who  find  here  a  conspiracy 
upon  the  part  of  man  to  keep  women 
out  of  the  wage-earning  field  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done.  The  maxim,  **  Busi- 
ness is  business/'  applies  here  with  as 
much  force  as  anywhere.  Jioth  men 
and  women  earn,  as  a  rule,  just  what 
they  are  worth.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  comes  into  play  as  relent- 
lessly here  as  elsewhere.  If  a  woman 
wants  more  money  than  a  man,  she  has 
only  to  do  better  and  more  work  in  the 
long  run  than  the  man,  and  she  will  get 
mtjre  pay  as  surely  as  business  rules  re* 
main  in  force  in  the  business  world. 
Adelina  Patti  receives  five  thousand 
dollars  every  time  she  sings  ;  this  is 
five  times  as  much  as  the  most  famous 
man  singer  gets,  and  she  receives  it 
simply  because  it  pays  her  manager  to 
give  it.  Sentimental  forces  have  no 
place  in  the  business  world,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  woman  is 
fairly  treated. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  the  pay  of 
men  and  women,  which  may  serve  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  false  impres- 
sions that  have  grown  up  about  this 
(juestion.  In  the  first  place,  women  as 
IX  class  of  workers  are  beginners,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  the  great  field 
of  industry  ;  they  lack  the  hereditary 
instinct  for  such  work,  and  as  beginners 
their  wages  are  low.  Woman's  prepa- 
ration for  work  is  seldom  so  thorough 
as  with  a  man,  and  long  technical  train- 
ing for  any  work  is  often  considered 
supertluous  for  a  woman  because  she 
may  marry.  Even  should  she  remain 
a  wage-earner,  the  woman  has  seldom 
the  strong  incentive  of  others  depend- 
ent upon  her  ;  the  man  has  a  wife  and 
children  who  will  suffer,  should  he  re- 
lax his  efforts  ;  the  woman  is  usually 
alone. 

Another  feature  of  the  problem  sel- 
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dom  considered  is,  that  womtn»  as  a 
class,  are  the  victims  of  the  trntTvating 
influence  of  the  assistance  and  protec- 
tion they  in  most  cases  receive  from 
family  and  friends.  In  the  lower  ranks 
of  industry,  such  as  factory  work  and 
domestic  service,  the  lack  of  political 
power  and  of  trade-union  influence  is 
also  a  detriment.  Finally,  now  that 
women  are  entering  the  money-making 
fields  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  supply 
is  often  greater  than  the  demand,  and 
it  may  take  generations  before  the  ef- 
fect of  this  big  wave  disappears. 

A  curious  feature  of  wurk  by  women 
is  that,  while  in  this  century  and  in 
America  work  and  money-earning  have 
always  been  considered  to  be  proper  in 
every  way  for  men,  there  is  still  some 
slight  social  stigma  pertaining  to 
money-getting  by  women.  This  may 
be  trusted  to  die  out  as  fast  as  women 
show^  that  they  can  retain  all  the  most 
attractive  attributes  of  womanhood 
and  yet  earn  their  own  living.  It  may 
be  conceded  that,  as  a  class,  the  most 
attractive  and  cultured  women  have 
been  those  whom  fortune  has  placed 
above  the  necessity  of  money- getting. 
They  owe  much  (jf  their  charm  tt->  the 
culture  which  money  has  given  them. 
Hence,  as  money  in  some  degree  im- 
plies culture,  so  the  absence  of  it  im- 
plies lack  of  culture.  To  go  into  any 
money-getting  business  or  profession  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  poverty,  and 
thus,  by  inference,  of  lack  of  culture. 
In  Europe  commercial  business  was 
at  one  time  considered  beneath  a  gen- 
tleman. No  gentleman  was  *'  in  trade/' 
The  prejudice  against  money-getting 
by  women  is  just  as  certain  to  disap- 
pear. The  existence  of  seventy -five 
Woman's  Exchanges  in  this  country, 
where  women  may  earn  money  by 
stealth,  so  to  speak,  is  proof  enough  of 
this  absurd  prejudice  against  work  by 
women.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  secrecy  surround- 


ing the  identity  of  the  thousands  of 
WH>men  who  earn  part  or  all  their  living 
by  what  they  send  to  such  exchanges,  is 
fast  being  abandoned.  The  day  is  not 
far  off  when  inability  to  earn  money  will 
l>e  considered  as  much  of  a  disgrace 
to  a  woman  as  to  a  man  ;  it  will  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  inferior  skill,  or 
taste,  or  energy. 


IL— Art  and  Art  Industries. 

A  coNSKRVATivt:  estimate  of  the 
number  of  women  engaged  in  Amer- 
ica in  pursuits  either  purely  artistic  in 
themselves,  or  in  art  industries  such 
as  designing  for  manufacturers,  pho- 
tography, decoration,  etc.,  places  the 
number  at  ten  thousand,  of  which  at 
least  two  thousand  are  found  in  New 
York  City  alone.  About  one-third  of 
this  number  are  teachers  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  modelling  in  public  or 
private  institutions,  or  make  a  living  by 
painting ;  the  rest  are  engaged  in  de- 
signing and  in  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles requiring  some  artistic  taste  or 
knowledge,  such  as  Christmas  cards, 
bon-bon  boxes,  crayon  portraits,  wood 
carving,  etc.     The  supply  of  such  work- 
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In  the  Domain  of  Art, 


women  is    unfortunately   greater  than 
the  dcoia nd. 

According  to  the  moist  recent  reoorts^ 


Acidvmy  o*  De«ngri,  N*w  York* 

about  a  thousand  young  women  are  en- 
gaged in  New  York  every  year  in  the 
study  of  art  pursuits^  with  a  view  to 
making  a  living.  In  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  New  York's  art  schools  for 
women,  that  of  the  Cooper  Union,  each 
appncant  for  admission  to  the  free 
classes  must  furnish  proof  that  she  is  un- 
able to  pay  for  instruction  and  is  obliged 
to  earn  her  own  living. 
Of  the  whole  number  ol 
women  now  studying  in 
the  various  art  schools, 
about  half  come  from  oth- 
er cities.  It  is  not  desira- 
ble that  students  should 
be  under  sixteen  years  old, 
and  at  the  Cooper  Union 
no  applicant  is  admitted 
who  is  over  thirty-five. 

Within  the  las^t  fifteen 
years  art  work  has  been 
found  so  excellent  a  l)tisi- 
ness  for  women  that, 
whereas  the  Cooper  Union 
and  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign Schools  were,  a  gener* 
ation  ago,  the  only  ones  in 
New  York  where  young  women  could 
obtain  systematic  art  instruction,  there 
are    now    half   a    dozen    such    institu- 


tions. At  the  Academy  of  Design  and 
at  the  Art  Students'  League,  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  modelling  only  are 
taught,  while  at  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
Artist- Artisans,  and  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Design,  designing  and  various 
commercial  art  processes  and  industries 
form  an  important  part  of  the  work. 
Almost  every  large  city  now  has  its  art 
schools^  and  any  person  who  wishes  to 
study  systematically  should  apply  for 
the  circulars,  each  school  having  differ- 
ent rules  concerning  admission. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  no  girl 
is  wise  in  commg  to  New  York  to  study 
art  unless  by  the  advice  of  some  com- 
petent person  in  her  own  town  or  part 
of  the  country.  At  the  Cooper  Union 
tuition  is  free  ;  at  most  of  the  other 
schools  the  average  yearly  fees  do  not 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  and  excep- 
tional promise  on  the  part  of  a  pupil 
may  win  a  free  scholarship  ;  but  aside 
from  tuition,  living  expenses  must  be 
paid  for  from  two  to  four  years,  and  the 
chances  of  earning  money  while  at 
school  are  not  to  be  depended   upon. 


Diy  Antiqua  Cl«is,  Ae*d«my  of  D'ngn. 

One  of  the  women  most  competent  to 
speak  of  this  says  that  girls  who  come 
to  any  large  city   expecting  to  earn 
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enough  money  to  carry  ihem  l!irough,  rjcnce  in  one  of  the  largest  art  schools 
are  very  apt  to  break  down  and  leave  of  New  Yurk^  says  that,  so  far  as  she 
the     school    permanently     injured    in    has  been  able  to  follow  the  career  of 


SuMdtng  ot   !h#  American   F<n«   Art*    Society,  r^fly-scvprth   SUcel,  New   VnrW, 
wh«rg  ih«  Art  Stud«fit«'  L««gu«  CI«imi  ar*  h»ld. 


health  by  the  strain.  It  is  true  that 
some  exceptionally  gifted  young  wom- 
en do  begin  almost  at  once  to  produce 
designs  or  pictures  that  find  a  sale  ; 
but  they  are  few.  The  average  girl 
will  do  better  to  work  at  home,  doing 
the  best  she  can  with  sucli  instruction 
as  her  town  or  village  offers,  until  she 
is  able  to  command  a  sum  of  money — 
usually  about  two  thousand  dollars — 
sufficient  to  carry  her  through  four 
years  of  work  in  New  York* 

Even  when  a  woman  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  such  a  career,  the  gains  from 
art  work  are  by  no  means  large,  and 
the  list  of  failures  shows  that  success 
is  not  easily  attained.  A  teacher  w^ho 
has  had  more  than  twenty  years*  expe- 


the  graduates,  about  one-third  of  them 
make  a  comfortable  living,  one-third 
marry  and  give  up  work,  and  one-third 
retire  from  the  field  disheartened.  Of 
the  third  who  succeed,  fully  one -half 
become  teachers  at  salaries  of  from 
five  hundred  dollars  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  In  many  instances  they 
enter  boarding-schools,  where  the  sal- 
ary is  from  three  hundred  d{)llars  to 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  board.  Of  the  three  hundred 
young  women  who  yearly  leave  the 
New  York  schools  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves,  not  more  than  a  dozen  are 
heard  of  afterward  as  earning  large 
sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of  pictures 
or  designs.     If  one  succeeds  in  earn* 
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\ng  an  income  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  she  is  cited  as  a  remarkably 
successful  woman.  The  rank  and  file 
are  contented  with  half  that  income. 
One  man  who  has  unusual  facilities  for 
knowing  about  the  earnings  of  wom- 
en in  New  York  City,  is  confident 
that  stenographers,  as  a  class,  are  more 
successful  as  money-makers  than  art 
workers.  But  while  a  stenographer 
never  earns  an  income  of  more  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
woman  portrait-painter,  if  successful, 
may  earn  three  or  four  times  as  much  ; 
besides  which  art  work,  of  whatever 
character,  is  in  itself  more  interesting 
than  the  office  drudgery  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  average  stenographur. 

The  industries  in  which  a  couipctent 
woman,  trained  in  a  good  art  school, 
may  earn  money  make  a  long  list, 
(iood  designs  are  always  sought  after, 
and  this  is  a  field  in  which  women  are 
fast  making  themselves  useful.  Every 
manufacturer  of  wall-papers  needs  new 
designs  every  year — one  large  firm 
having  bought  from  outsiders  no  less 
than  four  hundred  designs  in  189J, 
paying  an  average  price  of  twenty  dol- 
lars for  each  design,  Kvery  maker  of 
silverware  wants  designs  for  plate,  or 
jewelry,  even  for  teaspoons,  knives,  and 
forks.  Every  manufacturer  of  textile 
fabrics  must  have  new  patterns.  One 
large  silk  manufacturer  pays  at  least 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  designs, 
the  cry  being  always  for  novelties.  A 
New  York  Irrm  manufacturing  gas- fixt- 
ures spent  last  year  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  the  same  way*  There  is 
scarcely  a  manufacturing  industry  in 
which  designs  are  not  required  and 
paid  fon  Even  a  manufacturer  of 
coal-scuttles  was  glad,  some  time  ago, 
to  pay  ten  dollars  apiece  for  a  dozen 
good  designs.  Publishers  pay  large 
sums  every  year  for  book -cover  de- 
signs ;  printers  want  new"  and  fancy 
letters  and  quaint  **  tail-pieces/*     iMak- 


ers  of  porcelain  and  potteries  are  al- 
ways after  new  designs  ;  while  in  the 
furniture  business  the  demand  for  new 
designs  is  so  constant  that  all  large 
firms  keep  their  own  staff  of  designers. 
Every  manufactured  article  needs  a 
design,  and,  as  upon  appearance  will 
largely  depend  the  sales,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  manufacturers  are  more 
and  more  keen  in  their  quest  of  good 
designs.     It  is  not   sufficient    to  copy 
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old  material  ;  the  constant  demand  is 
for  something  new. 
The  very  fact  that  women  have  made 
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remarkable  headway  in  the  business  of 
designing  has  brought  about  a  compe- 
tition that  has  already  proved  some- 
what disastrous.  Prices  for  good  de- 
signs in  almost  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  and  at  the  same  time  those  who 
buy  designs  have  become  extremely 
critical.  Designs  that  in  1884  would 
have  found  a  ready  sale  are  declined 
in  1894.  If  the  art  schools  continue 
to  turn  out  women  graduates  at  the 
present  rate,  about  three  hundred  a 
year,  the  rank  and  file  of  girls  who  rely 
upon  designing  for  a  living  will  have  a 
hard  time  of  it.  It  must  also  be  said, 
in  warning  to  those  who  imagine  that 
the  art  of  designing  consists  solely  in 
the  making  of  pretty  pictures,  that  the 
technical  training  in  design  is  some- 
thing apart  from  artistic  training,  and 
must  be  learned  as  a  separate  art.  In 
fact,  it  requires  such  knowledge  of  weav- 
ing, colors,  threads,  etc.,  to  make  a  good 
carpet  design,  that  carpet-designers  sel- 
dom design  anything  else.  So  also  with 
oil-cloths,  wall-papers,  silks,  and  cot- 
tons. One  person  seldom  designs  in 
more  than  one  material.  The  chief  rea- 
son why  women  designers  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage here  as  compared  with  men 
in  the  regular  employ  of  manufactur- 
ers, is  that  the  men  are  often  familiar 
with  the  whole  process  of  manufacture, 
the  machinery,  the  technical  part  of  the 
art ;  they  live  in  the  factories,  watch 
the  actual  work,  and  are  therefore  fa- 
miliar with  the  possibilities  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  the  material  they 
work  in.  Sometimes  a  manufacturer  is 
so  impressed  with  a  design  offered  to 
him  by  a  woman  that,  although  it  can- 
not be  carried  out,  he  will  buy  it  and 
turn  it  over  to  someone  who  will  put 
its  ideas  into  practical  shape.  The 
largest  incomes  earned  by  women  de- 
signers are  paid  as  salaries  to  regular 
employees  who  devote  themselves  to 
one  branch  of  design,  and,  working  in 


the  factory,  master  that  one  branch  in 
all  its  details.  Such  a  woman  was  paid 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  sev- 
eral years  by  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  printed  cotton  cloth,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  of  salaries  of  from 
twelve  hundred  dollars  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  paid  to  women  who  obtain 
positions  of  this  sort. 

The  women  designers  who  depend 
upon  the  chance  sale  of  their  work  to 
this  or  that  manufacturer,  can  expect 
no  such  incomes.  Some  enterprising 
young  women  formerly  connected  with 
the  school  of  the  Cooper  Union,  two 
years  ago  established  a  sort  of  agency 
under  the  name  of  Associated  Design- 
ers, where  designers  may  send  their 
work,  and  where  manufacturers  may  go 
when  in  need  of  designs.  A  small  per- 
centage is  charged  upon  the  sales  made. 
The  designer  is  thus  saved  the  trouble 
of  personally  taking  her  work  around. 
There  are,  upon  the  average,  two  hun- 
deed  women  who  send  their  designs  to 
this  exchange,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  the  managers 
have  had  to  refuse'  work  which  did  not, 
in  their  opinion,  reach  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  An  idea  of  the  num- 
bers of  designs  made  in  New  York  may 
be  obtained  when  it  is  said  that,  al- 
though the  manufacturers  buy  thou- 
sands of  designs  every  year,  only  about 
one  in  ten  offered  is  accepted.  The 
other  nine  represent  time  and  work 
wasted.  Naturally,  the  prices  paid  for 
designs  have  fallen.  For  a  fairly  elab- 
orate design  of  a  wall-paper,  frieze,  and 
ceiling,  the  three  being  counted  as  one 
design,  the  average  price  is  twenty-five 
dollars.  For  a  simple  wall-paper  alone, 
it  will  not  be  more  than  fifteen  dollars. 
The  price  for  silk  or  cotton  designs 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  amount  of  work 
involved.  Such  designs  may  have  cost 
a  week's  work  or  more.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
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find  no  sale,  these  prices  are  not  exor- 
bitaiit  The  woman  desig^ner  who  earns 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  the  sale 
of  her  designs  is  doing  well,  but  most 
of  the  successful  designs  of  silk  are 
made  by  women. 

Besides  designing,  women  make  mon- 
ey in  art  pursuits  by  painting  and  illus- 
trating. Some  years  ago  engraving 
was  followed  as  an  occupation  by  a 
number  of  women,  but   in  the  present 
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processes  the  camera  has  very'  largely 
taken  the  engraver's  place.  To  paint 
pictures  for  sale  is  a  luxury  which  only 
few  artists  can  afford,  and  the  field  is 
almost  closed  to  women  by  ihe  fierce 
competition  of  cheap  work  dnne  largely 
in  this  country  by  foreigners.  Even 
the  best  among  the  men  artists  of  thttj 
day  cannot  live  by  the  sale  of  their* 
pictures— they  are  compelled  to  teach. 
The  painter  who  has  not  pupils,  either 
in  some  art  school 
or  in  his  studio, 
must  be  content 
with  a  most  mea- 
gre income,  unless 
he  h  a  p  ])  e  n  s  to 
have  private^ 
means  drawn  from 
other  sources  than 
his  art.  A  num- 
ber of  women, 
graduates  of  the 
art  schools,  do  eke 
out  a  poor  living 
by  painting  small 
pictures,  chiefly 
water -colors,  and 
by  the  decoration 
of  mt*fiits^  Christ- 
mas cards,  etc.  It 
is  but  a  poor  busi- 
ness, and  subject, 
moreover,    to   the 
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caprice  of  fashion.  The  kind  of  picture 
ordccorativu  panel  that  may  please  one 
year  will  find  no  buyers  the  next.  II- 
lustraling  pays  far  better  than  painting, 
as  many  of  the  men  have  already  dis- 
covered.    With  trained  skill  and  some 


of  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  week. 
The  free  use  of  comic  pictures  or  elab- 
orate designs  for  advertising  purposes 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  has 
opened  a  profitable  field  to  women  who 
have  ideas  as  well  as  artistic  skill.    Ad- 
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felicity  of  conception,  a  good  woman 
illustrator  is  ordinarily  sure  of  a  iiving 
income  from  newspaper  publishers  and 
magazines.  The  ilUistrations  and  por* 
traits  used  by  the  daily  newspapers  are 
largely  made  by  a  photographic  process 
which  requires  the  original  photograph 
to  be  redrawn  in  ink  ;  the  work  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  several  women  are 
employed  in  this  manner  by  the  New 
York  newspapers.  The  sketches  of 
new  fashions,  household  decoration, 
and  generally  all  the  illustrations  found 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  woman*s 
page  of  the  Sunday  newspapers,  are  the 
work  of  women  employed  upon  a  salary 


vertisers  are  always  willing  to  pay  well 
for  any  design  that  will  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  wares. 

Photography  offers  an  inviting  field 
to  women  who  are  content  with  a  small 
income  and  have  any  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness. Two  -  thirds  of  the  photogra- 
pher's customers  are  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  a  ([uick-witted  and  obliging  wom- 
an is  far  more  apt  than  a  man  to  suc- 
ceed in  getting  these  customers  to 
*'look  pleasant"  when  the  critical  mo- 
ment arrives.  Good  taste  in  matters 
of  dress,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
pose,  etc.,  is  so  much  more  common 
with    women    than    men,   that   almost 
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every  large  photographic  studio  in  be  mentioned  painting  on  china,  the 
New  York  has  one  or  more  women  in  making  of  miniatures  by  a  process  in 
its  employ;  while  in  small  towns  and    which  a  photograph  is  the  basis  of  the 
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villages,  the  woman  photographer  has 
become  an  institution.  Photography 
is  an  art,  moreover,  that  requires  but  a 
short  apprenticeship  as  compared  with 
designing.  Among  the  women  gi\idti- 
ates  of  several  New  York  schools,  more 
than  twenty  are  known  who  have  made 
enviable  pfisitions  for  themselves  as  the 
leading  photographers  of  their  towns. 
In  the  photographic  galleries  managed 
by  men,  women  are  frequently  em- 
ployed at  retouching  negatives,  the 
salary  for  such  work  averaging  in  New 
York  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
Among  other  art  industries  that  em- 
ploy a  small  number  of  women,  should 
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work,  wood-carving,  and  metal  w^orlc*' 
All  of  these  industries  employ^  how- 
ever, but  a  small  number  of  workers, 
and  the  pay  is  low.  A  good  china 
decorator  is  fortunate  if  she  earns  sin 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  making^ 
crayon -portraits  and  miniatures  the 
demand  varies  so  much  with  the  sea- 
sons and  the  fashions,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  Wood -car  ving  and 
metal-work  are  fairly  well  paid,  but 
there  is  too  little  of  it  to  be  done 
to  encourage  a  serious  and  ambitious 
woman. 

Until  the  winter  of  1893-1894  nearly 
twenty  women  designers  found  work  in 
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the  designing  of  stained-glass  windows 
and  screens.  They  were  paid  from 
twenty  dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars  a 
week.  Hard  times  is  an  aspect  of  the 
business  that  women  should  consider  ; 
the  more  closely  allied  to  art,  and  con- 
sequently expensive,  the  more  likely  is 


thing  in  the  house  concerns  the  mis- 
tress more  nearly  than  the  master,  for 
most  of  his  life  is  passed  away  from  it ; 
while  according  to  the  taste,  the  com- 
fort, and  equipment  of  the  home^  with- 
in the  limits  of  herincome,  the  mistress 
will  be  judged  by  visitors  and  friends. 
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an  industry  to  suffer  from  business  de- 
pression. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  successes 
made  by  women  in  art  industries  have 
been  achieved  lately  in  house-decora- 
tion. The  house  is  pre-eminently  the 
woman's  province,  yet  it  is  only  w^itbin 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  wom- 
en have  entered  the  field  of  house-dec- 
oration as  original  designers.     Every- 


It  is  woman's  tlomain,  and  yet  how 
little  has  she  had  to  do  with  the  de- 
signing of  the  house,  its  decorations, 
coloring,  hangings,  and  furnishings. 
Men  were  the  architects,  men  designed 
the  color-schemes  of  the  walls,  the  car* 
pets,  the  furniture*  Woman  has  had 
to  do  the  best  she  could  with  what 
man  olfered  her. 

To    some     extent     this    has    been 
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changed,  and  it  is  hi|fhTy  probable  that 
in  this  field  of  house-decoration  wom- 
en  will,  in  the  future,  find  a  splendid 
chance  for  the  exercise  of  their  artistic 
taste.  Already  one  firm  of  enierpris- 
ing  women  have  proved  by  ten  years 
of  admirable  work  in  the  designing  of 
textile  fabrics,  wall-coverings^  etc.,  that 
as  a  business  it  is  not  beyond  their 
scope,  while  in  a  score  of  small  towns 
the  woman  decorator  has  exerted  an 
influence.  Those  in  the  business  who 
have  seen  much  of  the  work  done  by 
women  in  this  field  believe  that  with 
the  success  of  women  architects  will 
come  a  corresponding  success  to  wom- 
en decorators.  l'\>r  certain  reasons  the 
one  is  rather  dependent  upon  the  other. 

The  trouble  heretofore  has  been  that 
women  have  not  had  the  thorough 
training  in  design  that  alone  will  en- 
able them  to  make  broad  schemes  and 
comprehensive  combinations,  A  wom- 
an may  have  exquisite  ideas  for  group- 
ing colors,  or  she  may  know  how  to  ar- 
range the  draperies  of  a  room  with 
taste  and  economy  ;  but  to  decorate 
and  furnish  a  whole  house  so  that  the 
drawing-room  shall  harmonize  with  and 
accentuate  the  hall,  and  the  dining- 
room  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
house^ — that  is  an  art  requiring  more 
training  than  women  have  been  in  the 
way  of  getting.  It  is  an  art,  and  as 
such  deserves  serious  study. 

Men  devote  years  to  learning  first 
how  to  design  a  house,  and  then  dec- 
oration comes  as  a  supplementary  part 
of  the  work.  It  is  a  common  notion 
that  architects  disdain  decoration.  This 
may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  but  to- 
day most  of  them  take  a  keen  interest 
in  suggesting  and  superintending,  if 
not  in  actually  designing,  the  decoration 
of  a  house,  and  the  time  is  evidently 
coming  when  decoration  will  be  still 
more  closely  associated  with  the  archi- 
tect's work  than  it  is  at  present. 
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When  the  architect  has  fin- 
ished his  house  so  far  as  walls, 
floors,  doors,  and  windows  go, 
he  feeis,  if  he  is  a  man  of  artis* 
tic  conscience,  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  lake  the  work  out 
of  his  hands  at  that  stage.  No 
matter  how  admirably  propor- 
tioned may  be  the  rooms^  the 
effect  may  be  killed.  Wrong 
lines  in  the  paper  may  defeat 
his  purpose,  the  colors  may 
**  swear  at  each  other,*'  as  the 
French  say,  and  impossible 
rugs,  curtains,  and  hangings 
may  spoil  a  house  that,  under 
proper  treatment,  would  have 
been  a  delight.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  importance  to  him 
to  see  that  the  decorations  and 
fitting  up  of  a  house  are  as 
perfect  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  For  this  reason  almost 
all  architects  now  expect  to  be 
consulted  in  the  painting,  pa- 
pering, and  upholstering  of  a 
house,  if  not  in  the  actual  se* 
lection  of  the  furniture. 

Women  have  so  far  made 
but  small  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, the  chief  reason  being 
that  to  construct  a  building 
needs  the  preliminary  technical 
training  in  mathematics  and 
mechanics  that  girls  seldom  re- 
ceive. The  working  architect 
is  supposed  to  know  how  to 
carry   out   a   design   in  wood, 

stone,  brick,  t)r  iron,  as  well  as  to  make  World's  Fair,  showed  that  a  woman  can 
it  ;  few  women  have  such  knowledge,  design  upon  a  large  and  effective  scale 
and  for  this  reason  they  seldom  rise  w^hen  the  opportunity  offers.  To  return 
above  the  making  of  pretty  drawings  on  to  house-decoration  ;  there  are  several 
paper,  which  may  or  may  not  be  possible  firms  of  women  house -decorators  in 
in  wood  or  stone.  In  New  York  there  New  York,  who  do  well,  artistically  and 
are  only  twelve  women  employed  in  fmancially.  They  are  always  prepared 
architects'  offices.  There  seems  to  be  to  make  designs  for  a  room  or  a  whole 
no  reason,  however,  why  women  should  house,  and  to  give  estimates  of  the 
not  attain  distinction  as  architects,  and  cost.  One  such  firm,  which  began  busi- 
the  Woman's  Building  at  the  Chicago    ness  in    1882,  employs  on  an  average 
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from  the  wax- flower  stage  to  the 

most  eccentric  phases  of  aesthetic 
cism^  aroused  more  antagonism  in 
three  months  than  she  could  sub- 
due  in  three  years.  The  honest 
villagers  resented  the  abuse  of 
their  samplers  and  wax-flowers  at 
the  expense  of  the  mediaeval  lily 
upon  a  silk  panel^  or  **  something 
Japanese/'  This  young  enthusiast 
in  house -decoration  failed  to 
member  that  "art  is  long/' 
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The  noble  profession  of  teach- 
ing:, i^  which  many  thousands  of 
women  in  America  have  found  a 
field  i\{  usefulness  so  pecuUarly 
adapted  to  their  powers,  that  in 
many  l>ranches  of  teaching  women 
outnumber  men  twenty  to  one,  is  ■ 
divided  into  many  specialties  and 
grades.  In  such  a  paper  as  this,  only 
sixty  women  in  designing  embroidery,  the  most  general  outlines  can  be  noted, 
and  making  hangings  fnr  houses.  In  Whether  in  the  public  school,  the  private 
the  decade  1884-1894,  this  firm  pro-  school,  the  kindergarten,  the  music  class, 
duced  more  than  five  hundred  designs  or  the  gymnasium  where  girls  are  taught 
in  silks  and  cottons  which  have  been  the  art  of  getting  and  preserving  bodi- 
manufactured  and  sold  throughout  the  !y  strength,  the  principles  that  underlie  ■ 
country. 

Outside  of  the  large  cities,  women 
have  done  exceedingly  well  as  decora- 
tors, and  a  score  of  instances  are  cited 
in  which  a  young  woman  has  created  a 
business  in  her  town,  by  providing  stuffs 
and  hangings  more  artistic  than  the 
local  shop-keepers  can  afford  or  under- 
stand. Fn  a  town  of  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants  such  a  business  needs  no 
advertising ;  the  fact  that  some  one 
has  good  ideas  with  regard  to  wall- 
papers, hangings,  rugs,  furniture-cover- 
ings, as  well  as  samples  of  artistic 
goods,  is  soon  known.  It  is  a  business 
which  needs  no  capital  beyond  taste 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  people.  One 
young  woman  who  tried  to  convert  by 
storm   a   whole    New    England   village  c^i^co  D«iifn  for  Pnntinf  on  tb.  ciotH. 
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which  now  employs  four  hundred  wom- 
en in  New  York  City  alone,  she  may 
not  need  lo  know  the  most  recent 
speculations  as  to  the  surface  of  Mars, 
but  she  docs  need  to  know  all  that  ex- 
perts in  kindergarten  teaching  have 
suggested  as  possible  improvements  in 
the  system  of  teaching  small  children. 
When  she  becomes  a  teacher,  she  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  student,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  kindergartens  is  or 


drudgery    because    it    is    ynintelligent 
routine. 

To  a  cerliiin  extent  there  is  routine 
in  all  teaching  work.  Experience  has 
proved  that  certain  methods  of  proced- 
ure result  in  leaching  a  child  to  read 
and  to  write  in  the  quickest  and  east* 
est  manner.  Children  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent in  mental  outfit  that  the  task  of 
teaching  to  read  varies  much  with  each 
child,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
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all  teaching ;  ever)'  year  a  number  of 
pujijls  have  to  be  taught  the  lessons 
learned  by  their  predecessors.  For 
this  reason  it  is  essential  that  the 
teacher  should  find  in  general  culture 
an  interest  outside  of  her  routine 
work ;  she  will  make  a  better  teacher 
of  arithmetic,  fur  instance,  because 
she  is  an  enthusiast  in  botany  or 
chemistry.  General  culture,  the  fac- 
ulty of  finding  interest  in  whatever 
interests  the  most  intelligent 
men   and   women,    is    the   safe- 
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guard  against  the  routine  that  deadens. 
An  experienced  educator  has  defmed 
the  ideal  teacher  as  one  who  knows 
much  of  one  science  and  a  little  of 
many.  The  modern  tendency  to  spe- 
cialize involves  a  danj^jjer  in  that  it  re- 
stricts the  field  of  the  worker.  The 
teacher  who  teaches  nothing  but  one 
thing  to  class  after  class,  whether  it  be 
arithmetic,  drawing^  or  chemistry,  is 
apt  to  find  herself  affected  sooner  by 
the  dry-rot  of  routine  than  the  old- 
time  school  ma'am  who  was  supposed 
to  know  all  things  and  tcj  teach  them. 

As  a  wage-earning  pursuit  teaching 
cannot  be  ranked  high  in  comparison 
with  other  pursuits  open  to  women. 
The  work  of  teaching,  especially  in  the 
public  schools,  which  in  America  give 
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employment  to  sixty  thousand  women,  The  great  advantage  of  the  work  in 
of  whom  three  thousand  fivf  hundred  pidjlic  srhuols  is  that  thesalary^  if  small^ 
are  in  New  York^  is  hard  work,  wear-    is  assured,  the    place    is  a   permanent 
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ing  Upon  the  nerves,  confining,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  of  the  variety  presented  by 
many  other  occupations.  Taking  the 
whole  army  of  teachers  employed  in 
New  York,  the  average  salary  does  not 
exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


one»  promotion  is  reasonably  certain, 
and  the  school  is  in  session  but  five 
days  a  week  and  ten  months  a  year. 
11ie  long  summer  vacation  is  an  attrac- 
tion that  induces  many  women  to  be- 
come school  teachers.    The  apprentice- 
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ship  is  aiso  cnmmf*nly  Io«>kt:d  ii|xin  as 
insignificant  in  isosi  nf  lime  or  money  as 
compared  with  other  professions.  The 
Normal  College  of  New  York,  from 
whi^h  New  York  City  obtains  nine- 
tenths  of  its  public-schoo!  teachers, 
is  a  free  institution,  where  graduates 
of  the  public  schools  may  obtain  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  become  teach- 
ers. About  four  hundred  girls  are 
graduated  yearly  from  the  Normal  CoU 
lege^  five-sixths  of  whom  become  teach- 
ers. The  salaries  in  the  private  scliuols 
of  large  cities  vary  from  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
especially  competent  women  in  large  in- 
stitutions, but  the  average  is  not  far 
from  four  hundred  dollars  with  board 
and  lodging. 

The  chief  changes  brought  about  in 


the  profession  of  teaching  from  1874 
to  1894  may  be  traced  to  I  he  intro- 
duction of  Normal  Schools  and  kinder- 
gartens. The  manual  training,  of  which 
so  much  is  hearil^  seems  to  be  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  kindergarten  methods 
adapted  tt>  older  pupils.  The  normal- 
school  system  due  to  the  gradual  rec- 
ognition that  teaching  is  a  science,  and 
has  to  be  taught  as  any  other  art,  dates 
from  1S50-1860 ;  Boston  leading  the 
way  in  establishing  a  normal  school 
of  particular  excellence.  In  1S94  no 
school  system  is  considered  complete 
without  some  adequate  provision  for 
training  teachers ;  one  of  the  valua- 
ble  features  of  most  normal  schools 
consisting  of  a  primary  department  or 
kindergarten  where  normal-school  grad- 
uates may  test  by  actual  experience 
with  young  children  the  value  of  the 
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methods  advocated  and  taught.  The 
large  variety  of  the  work  done  in  the 
kindergarten  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  more  variety  of  interest  in  school 
work,  in  contrast  with  the  old-fashioned, 
cast' iron  routine  in  which  the  birch-rod 
furnished  the  chief  variation.  The 
growth  of  the  manual -training  system 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  endless  vari- 
ation characterizing  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  may  pruve  equally  valu- 
able with  older  pupils.  To  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  pupil,  whether  a  child  of 
five  or  a  girl  of  fifteen,  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  ideal  teacher,  and  this  power 
or  faculty  implies  general  inteiligence. 
The  immense  importance  attached  to 
manual  training  principles  in  the  splen- 
did  institutions  founded  by  the  late 
Charles  Pratt  in  Brooklyn,  and  Ijy 
Philip  D,  Armour  in  Chicago,  show  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  comparatively  new 
force  in  educatitm. 

In  a  model  school  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  lessons  of  the  regular  course  is 
upon  cotton.  It  takes  more  than  an 
hour,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  it  the  pupils^^oys  and  girls  of 
sixteen— know  more  about  cotton  than 
nine-tenths  of  intelligent  adults. 

The  lesson  in  question  illustrates 
the  vast  change  in  the  system  of  teach- 
ing as  compared  with  that  in  vogue 
early  in  the  forties.  The  teacher  be- 
gan by  asking  the  members  of  the  class 
to  take  out  their  poc!:et-hand kerchiefs, 
most  of  which  ha])pened  to  be  of  cotton. 
They  were  asked  to  examine  the  strands 
of  the  cotton  through  the  pocket-micro- 
scopes handed  around,  and  the  teacher 
drew  upon  the  blackboard  an  exagger- 
ated sketch  of  a  bit  of  cotton  fibre  show- 
ing its  chief  characteristics  and  how  it 
might  be  easily  distinguished  from  lin- 
en, wool,  or  silk.  Then  a  dried  cotton- 
plant  was  brought  out — not  a  picture, 
but  an  actual  plant — with  the  cotton- 
boll  bursting  open.  The  States  and 
countries  producing  cotton  were  spoken 


of,  the  culture  of  cotton,  the  amount 
raised  on  an  acre,  the  total  yearly  crup^ 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton,  etc.  Then  the 
mode  of  picking  was  described,  after 
which  a  miniature  gin  was  produced 
and  the  essential  features  of  Whitney's 
great  invention  pointed  out ;  some  of 
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the  actual  cotton  was  ginned,  then  spun 
into   thread,    and    finally   woven    with 
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miniature  machines,  very  crude,  of 
course,  but  sufficient  to  show  the  prin- 
cipJes  of  the  real  ones.     Such  a  lesson 
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required  nothing^  that  an  intelligjent 
mechanic  could  not  make  at  small  cost, 
but  it  taught  more  than  half  a  book 
about  cotton.  Moreover,  the  teacher, 
entering  into  ilie  spirit  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, which  consists  in  always  interest- 
ing the  pupil,  told  the  story  of  cotton 
so  that  ii  was  Uiit  tike  a  lesson,  but  like 
a  curious  bit  of  infurmation.  The  pu- 
pils learned  without  knowing  it.  In 
the  kindergarten  the  plays  are  lessons. 
Adolphus  Trollope  says  in  his  autntii- 
ograi>hy  that  when  he  and  his  brothers 
were  children,  his  mother  taught  them 
to  read  l>y  throwing  on  the  floor  a  box- 
ful of  letters  and  offering  a  little  prize 
to  whoever  found  the  right  ones  for 
**cat,'*  or  any  other  simple  word. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  importance,  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper,  jilaced  upon  gen- 
eral intelligence  in  the  teacher.  Rou- 
tine methods  have  had  their  day.  No 
book  lesson  will  interest  the  student  so 


thoroughly  as  an  intelligent  teacher, 
mistress  of  the  subject.  With  regard  t 
the  routine  work  of  the  teacher,  her 
rewards  and  hardships^! 
every  girl  knows  enougli! 
to  decide  whether  it  i 
the  career  for  her.  Un* 
like  a  number  of  other 
occ u pa t  i ons  i is  chief 
features  are  familiar  to 
alL  But  the  fact  that 
leaching  need  not  b€ 
the  tiresome  routine 
sometimes  associated' 
with  the  profession,  and 
that  kindergartens, 
nia  n  u  a  1 '  t  ra  i  n  i  n  g  sc  h  ool  s,, 
a n tl  n  o  r  m  a  I  colleges, 
have  introduced  n  e  w 
possibilities  for  those 
able  to  take  advantage 
of  ihcm^ — all  this  needs 
to  be  pointed  out. 

The  chief  requisites 
of  the  ideal  school 
teacher  are,  first  nf  all,  education  ; 
secondly,  governing  power  ;  thirdly, 
professional  preparation  \  finally,  orig- 
inality and  comprehensiveness  of  view. 
By  professional  preparation  is  meant 
the  sort  of  knowledge  now  given  ta 
educators  by  the  several  schools  of 
pedagogy,  of  which  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York 
is  the  oldest.  The  School  of  Ped- 
agogy is  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  professional  preparation  and  ecjtiip- 
ment  for  the  work  of  teaching  shtiuld 
he  put  upon  a  plane  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  equipment  demanded  for  other 
professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  In  the  New  Vt»rk  school  con- 
nected with  the  University  and  with 
Columbia  College  degrees  are  granted. 
Chairs  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  have  for 
several  years  been  established  in  many* 
universities  and  colleges,  but  the* 
School  of   Pedagogy  is  a  new  depart- 
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ure,  having  a  regular  faculty  and  a 
course  of  study  covering  the  whole 
field.  It  is  not  a  Normal  School,  for 
its  work  lies  beyond  this,  and  begins 
where  the  Normal  Schooi  ends.  The 
last  ten  years  have  witnessed  marked 
changes  in  teaching  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  schools,  and  the  next  ten 
will  witness  still  greater  changes.  The 
object  of  schools  of  pedagogy  is  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  scientific 
investigations  which  will  effect  these 
changes  and  to  train  them  so  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  take  advantage  and 
put  into  practice  a  more  scientific 
teaching.  Advancement  and  success 
await  those  teachers  who  thus  enlarge 
the  field  before  them.  The  work  is 
comparatively  young  even  in  New 
York  City,  but  five  women  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  all 
of  whom  are  filling  important  positions, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  pupils  are 
upon  the  rolls.  Ap[>licants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  New  York  University 
School  must  have  taught  school  for 
three  years. 

In  the  teaching  of  music,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  in- 
struction, the  compensation,  especially 
in  large  cities,  is  apt  to  vary  between  a 
very  comfortable  income,  to  just  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  Almost 
every  girl  in  whose  home  there  is  a 
piano  picks  up  some  skill  in  playing. 
She  may  know^  nothing,  according  to  a 
high  musical  standartl  ;  but  this  will 
not  prevent  her  from  advertising  her- 
self as  a  teacher  of  music.  She  can  at 
least  drum  out  the  latest  popular  song 
in  an  easy  arrangement,  and  that  is  all 
the  teacher  to  whom  she  paid  fifty 
cents  a  lesson  for  more  than  a  year 
could  do.  So,  why  should  she  not 
teach  in  her  turn  ?  And  as  the  field  is 
crowded  with  girls  who  can  all  play 
one  or  twuj  popular  songs  on  the  piano, 
she  may  have  to  put  her  prices  down 
to  twenty-five  cents  a    lesson.     Thus, 


at  one  end  of  the  profession  we  have 
hundreds  of  girls,  and  sometimes  even 
men,  giving  half-hour  lessons  upon  the 
piano  or  melodeon  at  half  a  dollar  an 
hour  or  less  ;  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  are  the  men  and  women, 
musicians  of  rank  and  culture,  who 
have  all  they  can  do  at  five  dollars  a 
lesson.  According  to  common  report, 
the  largest  income  earned  by  a  piano 
teacher  in  this  country  is  that  of  a 
lady,  a  New  Yorker,  who  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  averaged  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Her  w^ork^  however,  is 
incessant.  From  nine  in  the  morning 
until  evening  she  is  teaching.  Pupils 
pay  her  five  dollars  for  lessons  of  an 
hour's  duration.  From  October  till 
June  she  gives  an  average  of  ten  les- 
sons a  day — enough  to  break  down 
any  but  the  strongest  constitution. 

Taking  New  York  as  the  city  where 
the  highest  as  w^ell  as  the  lowest  prices 
are  paid  for  music  -  lessons,  there  are 
not  more  than  a  dozen  w^omen  whose 
incomes  from  teaching  the  piano  equals 
four  thousantl  dollars.  From  time  to 
time  a  famous  concert  pianist  agrees  to 
give  a  few  private  lessons  for  which  she 
charges  twenty  dollars  apiece,  but  no 
regular  teacher  obtains  more  than  ^w^ 
dollars  a  lesson.  The  many  conserva- 
tories where  lessons  are  given  in 
classes  of  from  ^se,  to  twelve  pupils, 
have  helped  to  reduce  the  prices  paid 
to  music-teachers,  for  the  tuition  terms 
are  small  as  compared  to  the  cost  of 
private  lessons,  and  all  but  well-to-do 
people  usually  send  their  children  to 
such  classes. 

Betw^een  the  two  extremes  of  twenty- 
five  cents  and  five  dollars  for  music- 
lessons^  there  is  to  be  found  a  small 
army,  composed  chiefly  of  women,  who 
support  themselves  fairly  well  by  teach- 
ing music.  From  tw^o  dollars  to  three 
dollars  a  lesson  is  the  price  demanded 
by  fairly  successful  women  teachers. 
As  a  role,  more  than  half  the  lessons 
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given  by  teachers  who  are  able  to 
charge  three  dollars  a  lesson  are  given 
at  the  pupils*  homes.  Most  teachers 
find  this  no  hardship,  unless  the  loss  of 
^  time  is  considerable,  for  they  get  out- 
door exercise  between  lessons. 

Except  in  the  case  of  exceptional 
musicians,  whose  services  are  in  de- 
mand by  advanced  pupils,  themselves 
preparing  for  the  profession,  common- 
sense  and  business  habits,  seem  to  be, 
according  to  the  views  of  successful 
music-teachers,  of  more  value  than  mu- 
sical skill.  The  girl  who,  with  average 
ability  as  a  musician,  makes  the  great- 
est success  as  a  music-teacher,  is  one 
who  treats  her  profession  strictly  as  a 
business  and  conforms  to  business  rules. 
She  is  never  late  at  her  lessons,  no 
matter  how  severe  her  headache  may 
be,  or  how  bad  the  weather  ;  she  never 
asks  favors  in  the  way  of  changing 
hours  or  omitting  lessons.  Because 
music  is  an  accomplishment,  the  pu- 
pil is  not  allowed  to  look  upon  the 
music-lesson  as  one  to  be  slighted,  if  a 
headache  makes  practice  irksome,  or  a 
luncheon-party  tempts  her  to  omit  it 
altogether.  The  more  music-teaching 
is  regarded  as  a  business,  the  better  for 
both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  hardship 
involved  in  going  from  house  to  house 
in  all  sorts  of  weather  is  not  great  when 
the  teacher  is  properly  clothed,  and 
most  women  who  have  tried  both  kinds 
of  work  prefer  teaching  private  pupils 
at  their  own  houses  to  work  in  conser- 
vatories or  in  schools,  where  they  are 
tied  down  from  morning  till  night. 

New  York  has  about  a  thousand 
young  women  studying  to  become  mu- 
sic-teachers, at  least  half  of  them  com- 
ing from  smaller  towns  or  cities,  to 
which  they  will  return  when  competent 
to  begin  work  on  their  own  account. 
Some  girls  of  this  class  study  under 
private  teachers,  but  the  majority  at- 
tend one  of  the  conservatories.  Only 
one  institution,  the  National  Conserva- 


tory of  Music,  takes  free  pupils,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  free  tuition  there,  a 
marked  aptitude  for  music  must  be 
shown  at  the  entrance  examinations,  to 
which  all  applicants  are  subject.  If  a 
girl  shows  sufficient  promise  to  warrant 
her  reception  as  a  free  pupil,  she  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  institution  a  percentage 
of  whatever  income,  above  a  certain 
amount,  she  may  earn  during  the  first 
fiwt,  years  after  graduation.  At  several 
of  the  conservatories  provision  is  made 
for  boarding  pupils  in  a  home  attached 
to  the  school.  The  average  cost  of  a 
two  years*  course  in  music,  either  piano 
or  singing,  at  a  New  York  conservatory, 
is,  including  board,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars,  or  about  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  year.  A  large 
city  is  advised  by  the  best  judges  as 
the  proper  place  to  study  music,  owing 
to  the  facilities  for  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  good  music.  Besides  the  private 
concerts  organized  by  all  the  conserva- 
tories for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils,  ar- 
rangements are  often  made  by  which 
music  pupils  obtain  admission  to  con- 
certs at  reduced  rates.  x\  writer  upon 
this  matter  insists  that  the  privilege 
of  hearing  great  artists  is  more  im- 
portant than  nine-tenths  of  the  les- 
sons a  pupil  is  apt  to  receive. 

The  question  of  what  the  six  hun- 
dred music-teachers  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  earn  upon  the  average  is 
one  that  scarcely  admits  of  a  definite 
answer.  As  already  stated,  the  prices 
of  lessons  in  singing  or  in  playing  the 
piano  range  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
fiWQ  dollars,  with  two  dollars  a  lesson 
as  the  average  price  paid  by  well-to-do 
people.  For  a  woman  to  earn  more 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  by  teaching  music  implies  ex- 
ceptional skill  and  energy. 

A  very  profitable  and  popular  nov- 
elty introduced  by  music-teachers  with- 
in the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
lecture-recital,  to  which  more   than  a 
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dozen  New  York  women  ha%^e  devoted 
themselves  with  much  success.  The 
plan  is  simple  enough,  consisting  in 
the  preparation  of  a  short  lecture  upon 
any  musical  topic,  varied  by  musical  il- 
lustrations performed  by  the  lecturer. 
The  lectures  are  usually  given  in 
courses  of  from  six  to  twenty  lectures. 
One  whole  lecture  is  usually  devoted  to 
a  great  composer,  giving  hts  biography 
and  excerpts  from  his  best  known 
works.  The  history  of  music,  the  ori- 
gin and  growth  of  the  different  forms 
—symphony,  sonata,  suite— the  char- 
acteristics and  nature  of  the  different 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  etc,  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  lectures  which  a 
pianist  of  moderate  abilities  will  make 
interesting  to  everyone  by  appropriate 
music.  Such  lectures  are  not  hard  to 
prepare  if  one  has  access  to  any  good 
library,  A  few  good  reference  books 
on  music,  such  as  Apthorp  and  Cham- 
plin's  "Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians,** or  Grove's  *'  Dictionary  of 
Music/'  will  give  most  of  the  biograph- 
ical facts  needed,  A  few  photographs 
or  prints  of  the  great  composers  and 
the  necessary  music  from  their  works 
will  complete  the  absolute  needs  of  any 
one  of  intelligence  and  musical  culture 
who  wishes  to  prepare  such  lecture- 
recitals. 

One  New  York  woman  has  found 
this  work  so  profitable  that  for  the  last 
two  years  she  has  abaiuloned  teach- 
ing to  give  her  whole  time  to  lecturing 
before  classes  and  private  schools  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  cities  within 
fifty  miles.  All  her  time  has  been 
employed,  and  her  income  from  No- 
vember, 1892,  to  June,  189JI,  was  with- 
in a  few  dollars  of  three  thousand. 

Most  of  her  lectures  were  given  be- 
fore classes  lo  which  the  subscription 
was  ten  dollars  for  a  course  of  twelve 
lectures,  and  one  class  had  as  many  as 
twenty-eight  suhscribers.  One  young 
woman  living  in  the  northern  part  of 


New  York  State,  where  books  were 
scarce,  earned  one  thousand  dollars  in 
two  years  by  such  work,  and  enough 
money  to  provide  herself  with  a  small 
library  of  books  upon  musical  topics. 

Still  another  occupation,  upon  a 
lower  plane,  which  a  few  women  music- 
teachers  have  found  profitable,  is  piano- 
tuning.  The  art  requires  no  great 
physical  strength  and  may  be  learned 
in  a  few  months,  the  best  way  being  to 
pay  some  good  tuner  for  private  les- 
sons. In  country  districts  a  good 
woman  tuner  would  find  her  services 
in  constant  demand,  the  average  price 
for  tuning  a  piano  being  three  dollars, 
and  the  work  does  not  require  more 
than  two  hours.  There  are  several 
books  published  upon  piano-tuning,  but 
they  are  of  small  value  in  learning  the 
art. 

IV, — Stenography   and   Type- 
writing. 

If  many  women  succeed  within  the 
next  few  years  in  making  for  them- 
selves fortunes  in  business,  it  will  prob- 
ably  be  thanks  to  the  training  received 
in  the  counting-rooms  into  which  they 
first  entered  as  type-writer  operators. 
In  fact,  considering  the  number  of 
women  who  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  made  themselves  invaluable  in 
business  offices,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  so  little  is  beard  of  wimien  who 
launch  out  for  themselves.  They  have 
often  as  much  capital  as  the  male  clerk 
or  book-keeper  who  starts  out  upun  his 
own  account,  antl  very  often  they  have 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real 
resources  or  dangers  of  the  business, 
for  they  have  written  the  confidential 
letters  of  some  large  firm  for  years. 
Fiut  so  few  women  put  this  knowledge 
to  practical  use  as  to  make  the  woman 
in  business  for  herself  almost  a  curios- 
ity. They  seem  lu  lack  the  necessary 
courage  and  enterprise. 
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There  are  hundreds  of  businesses 
which  concern  women  chiefly,  and  in 
which  a  woman's  knowledge  and  taste 
might  be  considered  essential.  Vet  they 
are  managed  by  men.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  expect  woman  to  take  a  leading 
position  where  she  has  only  recently 
managed  to  get  a  foothold.  It  is  much 
for  her  to  have  established  herself  as 
a  part  of  most  mercantile  houses  and 
business  offices,  and  only  those  who  can 
remember  the  astonishment  with  which 
the  advent  of  girls  in  down-town  office 
buildings  was  received  twenty  years  ago, 
can  realize  the  change.  To-day  young 
women  are  found  everywhere  in  busi- 
ness, usually  writing  letters  on  the  type- 
writer, but  often  acting  as  confidential 
secretaries,  and  as  such  receiving  com- 
fortable salaries. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  type- 
writer came  the  young  woman  to  oper- 
ate it,  for  a  woman's  fingers  do  better 
work,  and  there  are  a  dozen  reasons 
why  a  woman  finds  preference  over  a 
man  as  an  operator.  The  business  of 
stenography  and  type-writing,  which 
now  employs  at  least  fifty  thousand 
women  in  America,  of  which  eight 
thousand  are  in  New  York,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  First,  letter- 
writing  for  commercial  houses.  This 
employs  four- fifths  of  all  operators. 
Knowledge  of  stenography  is  usually 
essential,  but  high  speed  is  not,  as  the 
work  consists  chiefly  of  short  letters,  of- 
ten upon  the  same  subjects  and  to  the 
same  persons,  day  after  day.  The  oper- 
ator has  often  a  large  number  of  letters 
to  write,  but  it  is  routine  work,  requiring 
speed  and  accuracy  only.  The  salaries 
for  such  work  vary  from  eight  to  six- 
teen dollars  a  week.  Some  firms  pay  as 
high  as  twenty-five  dollars  to  an  espe- 
cially competent  woman,  but  in  that 
case  she  is  often  able  to  answer  letters 
without  dictation,  merely  receiving 
hints  as  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
answer,  or  she  supervises  the  work  of 


several  other  women.  To  a  woman 
who  likes  routine  work  and  small  re- 
sponsibility, such  positions  are  well 
suited,  and  require  so  little  in  the  way 
of  enterprise  or  intelligence  that  the 
business  is  in  some  danger  of  too  much 
competition.  Within  the  last  three 
years  the  salaries  of  fair  stenographers, 
able  to  write  out  their  notes  upon  the 
machine  with  neatness  and  rapidity, 
have  fallen  about  one-third,  owing  to 
competition. 

Second,  legal  work,  in  which  a  wom- 
an, although  not  sufficiently  rapid  as  a 
stenographer  to  do  court  reporting,  can 
take  down  long  legal  letters  and  law 
briefs  with  the  necessary  accuracy. 
This  is  far  more  difficult  work  than 
that  done  in  commercial  houses  and  is 
better  paid,  many  of  the  good  opera- 
tors in  large  law  firms  receiving  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  in 
some  instances  even  more.  A  few 
women  have  gone  into  court  reporting, 
but  the  work  is  too  exhausting  as  a 
rule.  It  recjuires  not  only  the  highest 
speed  but  great  physical  endurance. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  male 
court  reporters  to  work  all  day  in  tak- 
ing short-hand  notes,  and  then  all  the 
following  night  in  writing  them  out  or 
dictating  them  to  a  type-writer  opera- 
tor. For  the  same  reason  women  can- 
not be  much  used  by  new'spapers  for 
reporting  meetings.  Too  much  of  the 
work  is  done  late  at  night  and  under 
conditions  that  would  soon  break  any 
woman  down.  Few  men  are  able  to 
stand  the  strain  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Third,  copying  and  taking  dictations 
from  literary  workers.  This  depart- 
ment of  stenography  and  type-writing 
offers  work  to  both  the  least  and  most 
competent  of  the  army  of  women  type- 
writers in  New  York.  There  are  about 
forty  offices,  chiefly  in  the  down-town 
business  districts,  managed  by  enter- 
prising women,  where  papers  are  copied 
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oil  the  type*writer,  or  where  operators 
will  take  down  whatever  may  be  dic- 
tated to  them.  The  cojiying  part  of  the 
work  requires  no  skill  or  intelligence 
beyond  ability  to  read  manuscript. 
Much  of  the  w^ork  is  done  by  young 
girls  who  are  learning  the  business. 
The  charges  for  copying  briefs,  archi- 
tects*  specifications,  legal  papers,  etc, 
average  five  cents  a  hundred  words  ; 
it  is  more  if  the  manuscript  is  difticult, 
and  less  if  simple  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Finally,  comes  the  work  of  tak- 
ing  dictation  either  in  short-hand  or 
directly  upon  the  machine.  Thousands 
of  editors,  reporters,  writers,  and  clergy- 
men now  dictate  all  they  have  to  say. 
To  them  the  type- writer  is  to  the  pen 
really  what  the  sewing-machine  is  to 
the  needle  ;  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime 
it  does  away  uith  years  of  drudgery. 
It  is  evident  that  a  competent  amanu- 
ensis can  do  a  great  deal  for  a  busy 
literary'  worker.  Take,  for  instance, 
an  editorial  writer  whose  articles  may 
range  from  theology  to  pri!te- fighting, 
from  musical  criticism  to  dress-reform, 
and  imagine  w^hat  a  saving  in  time  and 
temper  it  is  for  him  to  be  able  to  dic- 
tate in  less  than  an  hour  articles  that 
would  require  three  hours'  hard  work 
with  a  pen  to  produce.  If  the  stenog- 
rapher is  a  fully  competent  one,  he  w*ill 
find  his  talk  neatly  written  out  within  an 
hour  or  two  and  ready  for  the  printer.  It 
is  said  that  some  specially  competent 
stenographers  do  such  excellent  work 
in  this  field  that  they  seldom  blunder 
in  proper  names,  punctuation,  or  sense. 
The  writer  of  this  chapter,  having  had 
experience  with  many  stenographers, 
must  confess  that  he  has  never  found 
one  whose  notes  could  be  sent  off  to 
the  printer  without  reading  over. 
While  this  is  true,  there  are  many 
women  who  are  accurate,  intelligent, 
and  rapid,  and  w^ithout  whose  services 
the  literary  worker  of  to-day  would 
feel  himself  lost. 


While,  unfortunately,  the  ideal  w^om- 
an  stenographer,  for  literary  purposes, 
has  not  yet  appeared,  there  are  no  rea- 
sons why  she  should  not  find  in  such 
work  an  excellent  field.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  young  women  of  suffi- 
cient education  to  take  down  under- 
standingly  the  evcry-day  notes  of  a 
literary  worker  consider  the  \vork  be- 
neath them  and  prefer  to  try  teaching. 
The  comic  newspapers  have  had  so 
much  to  say  about  ''  the  pretty  type- 
writer,'' and  the  idea  is  so  w^ide-spread 
that  the  work  is  commonplace  and  me- 
chanical, that  the  girl  of  refinement  and 
ambition  recoils  from  it.  Neverthe- 
less, intelligent  work  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated is  paid  for  at  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  the 
more  general  education  a  w^oman  has 
the  more  in  demand  her  services  are, 
likely  to  be. 

The  work,  as  compared  with  school 
teaching  is  not  hard,  and  it  is  certainly 
better  paid.  The  girl  who  is  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  books  of  the  day, 
who  reads  the  newspapers,  who  knows 
something  of  art,  music,  and  theatrical 
matters,  who  does  not  need  to  have 
Chopin's  name  spelled  out  to  her,  or  to 
be  told  that  Matthew  Arnold  did  not 
write  the  **  TJght  of  Asia,"  who  will 
punctuate  intelligently  without  direc- 
tions— such  a  girl  will  find  her  time 
fully  taken  up  and  well  paid  for 

There  are  many  well-known  schools 
where  stenography  and  type-WTitingare 
taught  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  New 
York  the  Cooper  Union  classes  arc 
free.  At  the  Packard  and  Paine  col- 
leges a  tuition  fee  is  charged.  In  a 
great  many  of  the  large  copying  offices 
pupils  are  taken,  sometimes  in  exchange 
for  their  services,  sometimes  for  a  fee 
of  from  tw^enty-five  to  fifty  dollars. 
The  course  in  the  regular  schools  is 
better  because  it  includes  spelling  and 
punctualion.  No  girl  should  begin 
the  business  before  she  is  seventeen ; 
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until  then  she  ought  to  be  at  school. 
After  real  work  begins  she  will  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  school  studies, 
and  she  will  remain  a  copyist  at  ten 
dollars  a  week,  whereas  with  a  better 
education  she  might  have  earned  twice 
as  much  money  in  far  pleasanter  work. 
One  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the 
type-writing  classes  at  a  large  school 
says  that  stenographers  are  now  in  de- 
mand just  in  proportion  to  their  educa- 
tion and  intelligence.  The  well-bred, 
intelligent  girl  is  sure  to  find  a  place 
and  to  make  herself  worth  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  a  week,  while  the  girl 
who  is  fit  for  nothing  but  factory  work 
or  serving  behind  a  counter,  may  never 
earn  more  than  six  dollars  a  week,  and 
will  be  dear  at  that  price.  Some  girls 
are  said  to  learn  type-writing  because, 
in  the  cheap  fiction  of  the  day,  the 
dashing  Wall  Street  broker  sometimes 
marries  the  type-writer  girl  who  graces 
his  office.  And,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  newspapers  have  much  to  say  about 
the  type-writer  girl  and  her  office  flir- 
tations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wom- 
an stenographer  soon  finds  that  busi- 
ness is  business  ;  she  will  succeed  just 
in  proportion  to  the  strictness  with 
which  she  conforms  to  business  rules. 
Punctuality,  accuracy,  industry,  are 
the  essentials  to  success.  Business 
men,  as  a  rule,  admit  that  the  general 
introduction  of  w^omen  into  their  offices 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
manners  of  the  clerks.  There  is  less 
swearing,  loose  talk,  and  drinking 
where  women  are  employed.  Women 
clerks  are  often  said  to  be  more  trust- 
worthy concerning  office  secrets  than 
men,  and  if  intrusted  with  money,  they 
never  dream  of  Canada.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  women  are  apt  to  demand 
as  a  courtesy  if  not  as  a  right  certain 
indulgences  which  men  do  not  ask  for. 
If  a  stress  of  business  necessitates 
night-work,  the  men  of  an  office  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  while  it  is  felt 


that  women  cannot  be  depended  up- 
on in  such  emergencies.  The  average 
loss  of  time  through  sickness  or  ab- 
sence is  also  greater  with  women  than 
with  men.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not 
likely  that  women  as  a.  class  are  likely 
to  supplant  men  in  all  offices,  even  as 
stenographers.  But  for  average  work 
they  have  the  field  almost  to  them- 
selves, and  the  more  they  succeed  in 
looking  upon  business  life  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  for  women  showing  real 
interest  in  it  and  not  as  a  temporary 
makeshift  while  waiting  for  marriage, 
the  more  profitable  are  they  sure  to 
find  it. 

At  most  of  the  offices  where  type- 
writing is  taught,  girls  are  promised 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  business 
within  a  year.  Stenography  may  re- 
quire from  one  to  two  years,  according 
to  the  girl,  before  a  speed  is  acquired 
that  will  be  useful  in  office  work.  As  a 
rule  no  girl  is  wise  in  expecting  to  earn 
more  than  eight  dollars  a  week  during 
the  first  two  years  of  office  work,  and 
she  may  have  to  begin  at  even  less. 
The  ranks  seem  to  be  always  full,  but, 
as  in  all  businesses  for  women,  vacancies 
are  constantly  occurring  through  mar- 
riage, and  the  demand  for  really  com- 
petent stenographers  is  always  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply.  Telegraphy  is 
taught  in  free  classes  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, but  of  late  years  the  number  of 
girls  who  apply  for  tuition  is  small. 
The  pay  of  even  good  women  teleg- 
raphers does  not  ecjual  that  of  stenog- 
raphers, and  seldom  exceeds  forty  dol- 
lars a  month. 

All  young  women  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  decide  to  cut  loose  from 
home  ties  and  attempt  to  earn  a  living 
in  a  large  city,  will  find  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
utmost  value  to  them,  socially  as  well 
as  economically.  From  1872  to  1894 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  has  maintained  a 
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number  of  free  classes,  which  have 
gradually  attained  importanue.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A,s  of  other  cities  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  in  this  respect, 
but  none  of  them  10  the  extent  of  New 
York.  Brooklyn  ranks  second  in  point 
of  the  number  of  students  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  instruction  offered. 
The  classes  of  the  New  ^'ork  Y.  W. 
C  A.  had  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils  in  1893.  I'here  arc  chisses  in 
arithmetic,  pen  man  ship,  bookkeeping, 
sicnog-raphy,  typewriting,  photography^ 
inodelling  and  designing,  choral  music, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  aud  machine- 
sewing  and  hand-sewing,  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  a  year  is  made  to  cover  the 
rental  of  type-writers,  and  a  similar  fee 
is  ivsked  to  pay  for  material  in  the  dress- 
making and  millinery  classes.  All  the 
other  classes  are  free. 

v.— Woman's  Exchanges  as  Training 
Schools  and  Markets  for  Work. 

According  to  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates, about  three  thousand  women 
find  employment  in  New  York  City 
alone  in  doing  needle-work  or  embroid- 
ery of  a  character  which  may  come  un- 
der the  class  of  art  work.  The  Wom- 
an*s  Exchanges  which  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  country  within  the  last 
thirty  years  have  helped  greatly  to 
educate  public  taste  in  this  matter  of 
fine  needle-work,  and  have  also  given 
invaluable  instruction  to  a  whole  army 
of  earnest  w^orkers. 

The  Ladies'  r>epository  Association, 
organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1S33,  was 
the  first  society  organized  with  the  end 
in  view  of  disposing  of  the  handiwork 
of  women  of  taste  who  could  make  pret- 
ty and  useful  things,  but  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  failed  to  make  money 
out  of  their  art.  The  system  upon 
which  this  original  Woman's  Exchange 
began  w^ork  was  very  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  seventy-five  Exchanges  in 


operation  in  1894.  All  sorts  of  work 
which  a  woman  of  refinement  is  likely  to 
know  how  to  do,  or  to  be  able  to  learn, 
such  as  delicate  needle-work,  fine  baby- 
clothes,  embroideries,  sofa -cushions, 
paintings  on  silk  for  screens,  panels, 
fans,  etc.  ;  decorated  china,  merius^  cal- 
endars, embroidered  portieres  and  cur- 
tains, rag -dolls  and  all  kinds  of  pre- 
serves, cakes,  and  delicacies  for  the 
sick — these  were  the  things  which  were 
placed  upon  sale  in  the  Depositories  of 
that  day.  And  they  still  remain  the 
staple  articles  to  be  found  in  the  Ex- 
changes. 

In  187S  the  New  York  Exchange  for 
Woman's  Work  w^as  organized,  its  ob- 
ject and  business  being  to  aid  women 
w^ho  are  reduced  in  circumstances  to 
help  themselves  in  any  proper  manner, 
and  especially  by  maintaining  in  New 
York  City  a  permanent  place  for  the 
sale  of  their  work.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Exchange  idea  really  took  root 
and  became  a  power  for  good  in  the 
community,  and  from  the  impulse  given 
by  the  society  in  New  Yt)rk  there  have 
sprung  up  in  sixteen  years  throughout 
the  United  States  seventy  -  live  Ex 
changes  using  its  By-laws,  Rules,  etc. 

Some  friends  of  the  best  of  our  Ex- 
changes believe  that  the  more  com- 
pletely the  idea  of  charity  is  eliminated 
from  the  system  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  Exchange  and  for  its  workers. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  not 
more  than  two  such  Exchanges  have 
ever  paid  expenses,  and  so  far  as  the 
large  cities  are  concerned,  that  in  New 
Orleans  is  the  only  Woman *s  Exchange 
w^hich  has  made  a  profit  upon  its  oper- 
ations. In  their  case  a  fund  was  giv- 
en to  them.  The  good  done  by  such 
Exchanges  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
actual  sales  of  the  Exchange  ;  in  many 
instances  the  women  wdio  have  sue- 
ceeded  well  in  disposing  of  their  prod- 
ucts through  the  Exchange  have  event- 
ually found   that  they  could  do  even 
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better  in  regular  business,  and  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  a  thriving 
business  owed  its  origin  to  humble  be- 
ginnings at  some  Woman's  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  is  a  benevolent  soci- 
ety, and  while  it  cannot  as  a  society  be 
self-supporting,  through  its  educating 
influences  many  of  its  beneficiaries  be- 
come self-supporting.  If  the  Exchange 
accepted  nothing  but  the  highest  grade 
of  work  in  all  its  departments,  and  ran 
its  business  as  a  shop  and  charging  the 
usual  high  commissions,  etc.,  it  might 
be  made  to  pay.  lUit  the  idea  of  the 
Exchange  is  to  help  just  those  women 
to  whom  the  ordinary  shop  is  closed, 
either  because  their  work  is  ncH  suffi- 
ciently good,  or  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  ada[)t  it  to  the  tastes  of 
the  buying  public. 

The  ideal  Exchange  trains  women 
unaccustomed  to  work  to  compete  with 
skilled  laborers  and  those  already 
trained.  It  accepts  whatever  work 
they  may  do  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
sale  ;  criticises  the  work  and  indicates 
the  vocation  for  which  the  applicant  is 
best  adapted.  If  the  work  is  disposed 
of,  present  needs  are  provided  for,  also 
the  means  of  continuing  work,  and  if 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  already 
given  are  heeded  the  new  work  offered 
for  sale  will  be  an  improvement  on  that 
first  brought.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  of  a  clerk  at  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change in  New  York  is  taken  up  in 
writing  letters  of  advice  to  persons 
whose  work  either  cannot  be  accepted 
and  put  on  exhibition  by  the  Exchange, 
or  when  a  suggestion  as  to  color,  finish, 
etc.,  will  make  it  better.  For  instance, 
a  girl  sends  in  a  lot  of  embroidered 
pen-wipers  which  show  exquisite  work- 
manship, but  so  crude  a  choice  of 
colors  as  to  render  them  eyesores ; 
the  Exchange  sends  them  back  with 
a  letter  giving  advice  as  to  color,  and 
perhaps  enclosing  a  sample  of  work 
that  has   proved  successful.      And  so 


with  the  whole  list  of  articles  sold  by 
the  Flxchange.  The  work  is  thus  large- 
ly an  educational  one,  and  if  the  Ex- 
change must  be  made  self-supporting, 
this  feature — perhaps  its  most  valuable 
feature — must  be  dropped.  The  aver- 
age shop-keeper  has  no  time  to  give 
advice  to  beginners. 

One  important  change  for  the  better 
that  has  marked  the  influence  of  the 
Woman's  Exchanges,  where  they  have 
been  properly  conducted,  has  been  the 
gradual  diminution  of  false  pride  con- 
cerning work  by  women.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  Exchange  still  appeals  to  wom- 
en who  wish  to  make  money  by 
stealth,  so  to  speak,  and  as  a  rule  the 
names  of  persons  who  send  articles  for 
sale  are  known  only  to  the  officers  of 
the  Exchange.  So  many  thousands  of 
refined  women  have  learned  to  look 
upon  the  Exchange  as  a  friend  in  ad- 
versity that  this  feeling  of  false  pride 
is  to  some  extent  dying  out.  A  woman 
may  confess  that  she  sends  her  em- 
broideries and  fine  needle-work  to  the 
Exchange,  although  she  might  hesitate 
to  have  it  known  that  her  handiwork 
went  to  a  regular  shop.  The  Exchange 
is  thus  the  opening  wedge  into  a  useful 
business  life. 

Many  Exchanges  were  organized  sole- 
ly with  the  view  of  helping  people  in  dis- 
tress, and  one  or  two  stipulated  in  their 
circulars  that  the  material  they  offered 
for  sale  came  exclusively  from  women 
who  had  been  in  better  circumstances. 
This  stamped  the  Exchange's  work  as 
one  of  charity,  and  by  so  doing  lessened 
its  value.  The  moment  it  was  considered 
a  sign  of  poverty  to  make  articles  for 
the  Exchange  there  was  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  many  women  to  try 
the  Exchange  at  all.  The  daughter 
of  a  well-to-do  family  was  found  fault 
with  by  certain  friends  because  she 
sent  some  of  her  own  handwork  to  the 
New  York  Society  of  Decorative  Art, 
and  put  her  own  name  in  the  corner 
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of  a  little  water- col  or  picture  she  ex- 
posed for  sale.  Her  explanation  was 
that  she  did  it  precisely  because  it  was 
known  that  she  did  not  need  money. 
Other  young  women,  who  she  knew^ 
were  in  sad  straits  for  money,  would 
follow  her  example,  but  would  not  take 
the  lead. 

The  extent  to  which  Woman's  Ex- 
changes  have  helped  people  in  need 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  fig- 
ures :  In  twelve  years  the  New  York 
Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  has  paid 
out  $417,435;  in  eight  years  the  Cin- 
cinnati Exchange  has  paid  $175,130; 
the  New  Orleans  Exchange,  in  ten 
years,  $173,223  ;  the  Boston  Exchange, 
in  six  years,  $148,588  ;  the  St.  Louis 
Exchange,  in  eight  years,  §55,000  ;  the 
San  Francisco  Exchange,  in  five  years, 
$50,000  ;  the  Providence  Exchange,  in 
ten  years,  $48^400  ;  the  Richmond  Ex- 
change, in  seven  years,  $27,324  ;  the 
St,  Joseph  Exchange,  in  six  years, 
$19,350.  A  moderate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  women  l>y 
the  different  Exchanges  of  the  country 
during  the  last  ten  years,  is  one  million 
dollars ;  and  what  this  represents  in 
comfort  and  happiness,  only  those  who 
have  had  something  to  do  with  such 
institutions  have  any  adequate  idea. 

In  1893  the  New  York  Exchange 
for  Woman's  Work  sold  $48,966,  of 
ivhtch  sum  $^6,316  \s*as  for  fancy-work, 
embroideries,  and  needle-work  ;  $12,199 
w^as  for  cake;  $2,116  for  preserves; 
and  $8,334  came  from  orders  for  sew- 
ing or  fancy  articles,  cakes,  preserves, 
etc.  The  number  of  consignors  among 
whom  this  $48,966  was  distributed  was 
about  two  thousand,  so  that,  upon  the 
average,  each  woman  received  nearly 
$25.  This  seems  a  small  sum,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  many  a  home  a  little  surplus, 
even  of  $20  or  $30,  at  the  command  of 
the  woman  of  the  family,  means  com- 
fort, where  penury  would  prevail  witli- 


out  it.  This  sum  of  twenty  dollars  may 
represent  the  half-penny  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  famous  illustration  \  that  if  one's 
income  be  eleven  pence  half-penny,  and 
the  expenditure  a  shilling,  the  result  is 
abject  misery  ;  while,  if  the  income  is 
a  shilling,  and  the  expenditure  eleven 
pence  half-penny,  the  result  is  absolute 
bliss.  Twenty  dollars  in  some  country- 
homes  where  money  is  scarce  though 
food  may  be  plenty,  may  pay  off  the 
taxes  of  the  year.  It  may  make  the 
difference  of  stout  shoes  for  a  delicate 
child  ;  it  may  furnish  school-books  to 
children  whose  whole  after-life  may  be 
dwarfed  by  their  need  ;  it  might  give 
magazines  and  weekly  papers  to  people 
starving  for  some  glimpse  of  the  world 
beyond  their  village. 

So  many  thousands  of  intelligent 
women  would  like  to  know  how  they 
may  make  a  few  dollars  for  pressing 
needs,  that  some  account  of  the  methods 
and  aims  of  the  two  institutions  in  New 
York,  which  accept  and  sell  woman*s 
home-work  upon  commission,  may  be 
of  interest  here.  \\  ith  the  older  and 
better  known  of  these  institutions,  the 
Exchange  for  Woman's  Work,  the  fun- 
damental purpose  was  to  help  only  per- 
sons in  distress,  women  and  girls  in 
actual  need,  and  this  principle  is  still 
paramount. 

A  serious  obstacle  in  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  has  been  the  dishonesty 
of  women  who  took  advantage  of  the 
Exchange  to  earn  money  which  they 
really  did  not  need,  I'he  Exchange 
is  not  designed  to  furnish  women  with 
pin-money,  and  all  consignors  are  re- 
quired to  state  that  they  need  the  money 
for  the  support  of  themselves  or  of 
those  dependent  upon  them.  As  the 
Exchange  takes  consignments  from  all 
parts  of  the  countr>^ — ^the  largest  pro- 
portion of  its  consignors  living  out  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  ihcm  so  far  oft 
as  California — it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  out  the  true  condition  of  manv  of 
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the  women  who  sell  a  good  deal  of 
work  through  the  Exchange.  When 
cases  of  violation  of  the  rules  are 
proven,  the  name  is  crossed  off  the 
books.  One  woman  who  kept  her  car- 
riage, sent  work  to  the  Exchange  until 
the  truth  was  discovered.  This  prin- 
ciple of  the  Woman's  Exchange  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  as 
unbusiness-like,  and  apt  to  stamp  all 
its  consignors  as  objects  of  charity. 
They  are  not  objects  of  charity,  say  the 
managers,  inasmuch  as  ihey  pay  a  fee 
to  enter  their  work  and  a  commission 
of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  sales.  More- 
over, after  several  experiments  in  the 
direction  of  allowing  any  woman  to 
enter  articles  for  sale,  it  was  decided 
to  follow  the  original  plan,  and  try 
to  make  sure  that  only  women  who 
needed  the  money  for  their  support 
should  profit  by  its  aid.  If  no  restric- 
tions were  insisted  upon,  the  well-to-do 
woman,  often  with  better  taste  and 
better  means,  would  crowd  out  the 
work  of  her  poorer  sister. 

The  Woman's  Exchange,  so  far  as  its 
means  allow,  tries  to  help  every  poor 
woman,  no  matter  how  little  she  knows 
or  can  do.  During  the  hard  times  of 
1893-1894,  when  hundreds  of  women 
brought  up  in  luxury  were  thrown  up- 
on their  own  resources  through  the 
failure  of  father  or  husband,  number- 
less instances  have  been  presented  to 
the  officers  of  the  Exchange  in  which 
women  who  needed  and  asked  for 
work,  knew  nothing  that  could  be 
turned  to  account.  To  meet  such 
cases  a  Suggestion  Committee  was  or- 
ganized and  an  Information  Bureau. 
Any  woman  can  come  before  the  Sug- 
gestion Committee  and  tell  her  story  ; 
the  members  listen,  put  questions,  and 
make  suggestions.  As  an  instance  of 
what  the  Suggestion  Committee  can 
do,  a  young  girl  came  before  this  body 
and  confessed  that  she  could  do  noth- 
ing, not  even   sew ;   she  added,  in  a 


hopeless  tone,  that  the  only  thing  she 
knew  about  was  taking  care  of  dogs  ; 
she  lived  in  the  country,  a  few  miles 
from  New  York,  and  dogs  were  her 
pets. 

**  You  can  take  care  of  dogs,  and 
know  all  about  them  ?  "  said  a  member 
of  the  committee.  "  Well,  perhaps  we 
can  send  you  some  dogs."  And  now 
this  young  woman  makes  (juite  a  little 
income  by  the  care  of  pet  dogs  and 
birds  that  patrons  of  the  Exchange 
leave  in  her  hands  when  they  go  to 
Europe  or  out  of  town. 

Hie  managers  try  to  make  New 
Yorkers  feel  that  when  they  need  the 
services  of  a  woman,  they  may  find 
what  they  want  by  applying  at  the 
Exchange.  Thus  a  number  of  women 
are  always  registered  there  as*  ready  to 
do  something  for  which  they  are  pecul- 
iarly fitted.  One  young  girl  will  read 
to  invalids  at  fifty  cents  an  hour  ;  an- 
other will  do  shopping,  and  some  do 
marketing  for  large  families  ;  another 
will  take  care  of  children,  or  dust  valu- 
able bric-a-brac,  etc. 

A  good  business  has  also  sprung  up 
in  violets,  which  several  of  the  women 
connected  with  the  Exchange  raise  at 
their  country  homes  and  send  into  the 
city  every  day. 

Most  women  know  how  to  cook,  or 
think  they  do,  and  so  the  restaurant 
and  kitchen  of  the  Exchange,  where 
luncheon  is  served  from  twelve  until 
three  o'clock  every  day,  have  become 
important  parts  of  the  institution. 
Throuj^h  suggestions  given  by  an  ac- 
complished cook  scores  of  women  have 
here  learned  how  to  make  bread,  cake, 
and  fancy  dishes  that  will  sell  in  com- 
|)ctition  with  bakers'  products.  There 
is  a  fine  field  for  such  industry  in 
almost  every  small  village.  In  one 
village  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  a 
young  girl,  who  came  to  the  Exchange 
knowing  nothing,  now  makes  and  sells 
forty   loaves   of    bread   daily,  besides 
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cake.  Another  woman,  under  similar 
circumstances,  sells  one  hundred  loaves 
a  day. 

One  woman  earned  fi\t  hundred  dol- 
lars in  one  year  from  the  sale  of  jellies 
and  pickles,  and  still  another  does 
equally  well  with  mince-meat.  A  wom- 
an who  had  to  get  credit  for  a  barrel  of 
flour,  succeeded  in  selling  ten  dollars* 
worth  of  bread  and  rolls  every  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  consignors 
of  the  Woman's  Exchange  received,  in 
1893,  an  average  of  nearly  twenty-five 
dollars  apiece  ;  but  of  course  many 
women  who  devote  most  or  all  of  their 
time  to  the  work,  make  more  important 
sums.  Thus,  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen dollars  were  paid  to  one  consign- 
or for  decorated  china ;  one  woman 
received  for  screens  and  decorated 
frames,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars  ;  children's  wrappers 
brought  five  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars  to  one  consignor ;  chicken  jelly, 
pies,  and  such  dainties  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  dollars  was  bought  from  another. 
These  figures  do  not,  however,  repre- 
sent profit,  as  the  cost  of  the  material 
has  to  be  deducted. 

When  the  managers  of  the  Ex- 
change find  one  of  their  former  con- 
signors established  in  a  prosperous 
business  of  her  own,  they  are  proud  of 
the  achievement,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  be.  Some  consignors  have  become 
manufacturers  upon  a  small  scale,  one 
woman,  who  devised  and  patented  a 
species  of  perfumed  pin-ball  made  in 
imitation  of  an  apple,  having  estab- 
lished a  sale  for  it  all  over  the  country. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Woman's  Exchange  of  New  Orleans, 
it  does  not  appear  that  such  Ex- 
changes have  been  made  self-support- 
ing. Enough  has  been  said  of  the  work 
in  New  York  to  show  why  this  can  never 
be  the  case  there.  The  education  and 
helping  of  women  to  do  work  for 
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which  they  may  be  fit,  costs  money  and 
brings  in  nothing  to  the  Exchange. 
The  expenses  of  the  New  York  Wom- 
an's Exchange  during  1893  were,  in 
round  numbers,  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  which  only  seventy  -  five  hun- 
dred dollars  came  from  the  commis- 
sions upon  sales  and  the  profits  of  the 
lunch  -  room  ;  the  remaining  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  de- 
rived from  sources  which  a  business 
house  would  not  recognize  as  legiti- 
mate —  such  as  donations,  subscrip- 
tions, readings,  concerts,  etc. 

Some  critics  of  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change system,  as  typified  in  that  of 
New  York,  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
such  institutions,  believe  that  if  the 
idea  of  charity  could  be  eliminated  ; 
if  the  word  "  gentlewoman  "  could  be 
dropped  from  the  reports  ;  if  the  by- 
law restricting  the  consignors  to  self- 
supporting  women  could  be  done  away 
with,  together  with  the  idea  that  the 
Exchange  is  to  help  women  only  when 
misfortune  comes,  the  results  would  be 
beneficial.  They  would  do  away  with 
donations  and  charity  balls  as  means 
of  raising  money,  and  they  would  take 
all  articles  offered  for  sale,  no  matter 
what  the  makers'  circumstances,  pro- 
vided the  articles  were  sufficiently 
good.  In  other  words,  they  would 
place  the  Exchange  upon  a  purely 
business  basis,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  thus  cease  to  be  **  a  palliative 
for  the  ills  of  the  few,"  and  become 
"a  curative  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
many." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe 
in  the  Exchange  idea  hold  that  as  the 
Exchanges  have  a  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational, as  well  as  a  commercial,  end 
in  view,  they  are  warranted  in  accept- 
ing such  subsidies  as  the  public  may 
contribute.  Why  should  their  bene- 
ficiaries be  considered  objects  of  char- 
ity any  more  than  those  who  obtain 
their  proficiency  through  any  of  our 
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endowed  institutions,  colleges,  etc.  ?  It 
is  true  that  those  who  come  to  the  Ex- 
change for  training  and  assistance  are 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  and  are  compelled 
to  gain  late  in  life  the  special  training 
which  in  early  youth  seemed  unneces- 
sary. That  the  institution  limits  its 
assistance  to  a  special  class  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  it  is  for  others  to  limit  their 
field  of  usefulness  to  helping  the  blind, 
or  the  deaf  mutes.  From  the  political 
economist's  view,  it  is  as  necessary  to 
help  the  needy  gentlewoman  as  it  is 
any  other  member  of  society,  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  do  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, if  the  methods  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  result  are  often  the  subject  of 
debate.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of 
precedent,  because,  while  many  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  needs 
of  the  poor  gentlewoman,  there  are  few 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  initiate 
any  scheme  for  her  help.  Many  of  the 
criticisms  now  made  of  the  Exchange 
system  would  be  heard  no  more  had  it 
its  own  building  or  an  endowment  fund, 
such  as  similar  institutions  have. 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of 
New  York  was  organized  in  1879,  virt- 
ually upon  this  latter  basis.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  ex- 
hibition and  sale  of  art  work,  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  knowledge  of  such  work 
among  women,  and  their  training  in 
artistic  industries.  Its  managers  try 
to  induce  art  workers  to  master  thor- 
oughly the  details  of  some  kind  of  dec- 
oration of  commercial  value  ;  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  have  worked  without 
success  some  practical  direction  for 
their  labor  ;  to  enter  into  business  re- 
lations with  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters, and  obtain  orders  from  deal- 
ers in  decorated  pottery  and  porcelain, 
cabinet-work,  draperies,  embroideries, 
and  other  articles  of  household  art. 
The  Society  receives  and  sells  potte- 


ries, china,  tiles,  plaques,  embroideries, 
hangings  and  curtains,  decorated  table 
and  other  house  linen,  articles  for  in- 
fants* wardrobes,  painted  panels,  fans, 
decorated  tnenus^  invitations,  etc.  A 
charge  of  ten  per  cent,  is  made  by  the 
Society  upon  all  sales. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  practice 
the  Society  differs  but  little  from  the 
Woman's  Exchange.  It  undertakes  to 
do  less,  but  there  are  no  restrictions 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  the 
consignor.  As  with  the  Exchange, 
consignors  are  known  by  number  and 
not  by  name. 

The  Society  maintains  a  large  work- 
room in  which  orders  for  sewing  and 
embroidery  are  executed,  the  receipts 
from  this  source  in  1893  being  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  most 
of  the  money  going  to  women  much 
in  need  of  it.  One  order  made  up 
was  for  a  layette  costing  two  thou- 
sand ^wit  hundred  dollars.  In  one 
year,  seven  thousand  and  forty -one 
articles  were  sent  in  by  consignors, 
of  which  number  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  -  four  were  de- 
clined as  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Society.  The  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
{\\-^t  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars 
was  paid  to  consignors.  The  largest 
amount  paid  to  one  person  was  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  for 
baby-wrappers  ;  the  next  largest  was 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  for 
frames  and  doilies  made  by  a  woman 
seventy  years  old. 

The  Society  maintains  a  Committee 
on  Aid  to  Workers,  through  which  many 
women  utterly  destitute  receive  designs 
and  materials.  The  advantage  of  having 
a  specialty  has  been  widely  recognized. 
One  young  woman  has  devoted  herself 
for  several  years  to  making  fancy  pen- 
wipers. Another  organized  a  regular 
business  in  linen  sachets,  employing 
assistants,  and  sending  out  her  work 
put  up  in  satin-lined  boxes.     With  the 
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help  of  the  receipts  she  was  able  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  medical  student 
through  the  entire  course. 

With  regard  to  decorative  work, 
needle-work,  and  embroidery  done  for 
the  regular  shops  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood,  such  work  is  wretch- 
edly paid  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  as 
permanent.  Most  of  the  large  houses 
making  a  specialty  of  such  material 
employ  their  own  force  of  girls,  who 
work  under  the  eye  of  forewomen,  thus 
insuring  a  certain  uniformity  necessary 
when  work  is  sold  in  large  quantities. 
When  pieces  of  embroidery  are  bought 
from  outsiders  the  price  is  often  at 
starvation -rates.  One  woman  who  re- 
ceives twenty  dollars  at  the  Woman's 
Exchange  for  a  certain  kind  of  embroi- 
dered cushion  cannot  get  more  than 
eight  dollars  for  the  same  thing  in  the 
regular  shops.  The  wages  paid  by  the 
shops  to  work-women  range  from  two 
dollars  a  week  to  girls  learning  the 
business,  to  eight  dollars  a  week  for 
experts.  Only  the  forewomen  ever  re- 
ceive more  than  that,  and  the  hours 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  New 
York  W'oman's  Exchange  to  send  de- 
tailed information  as  to  methods  and 
results  to  persons  in  other  cities  who 
may  desire  to  establish  similar  ex- 
changes, and  last  winter  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Exchange  was  sent  to  a 
Southern  city  to  organize  the  business 
of  a  new  exchange.  The  following 
rules  of  the  New  York  Exchange  will 
give  further  insight  into  the  methods 
pursued,  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  think  of  trying  this  notable 
help  to  working-women  : 

1.  We  receive  work  through  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  funds  of  the  Society  to 
an  amount  not  less  than  five  dollars  for 
the  current  year. 

2.  Each  subscriber  of  ^^t,  dollars 
may  enter  the  work  of  three  (3)  per- 
sons for  one  year. 


3.  Our  commission  is  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  price  received. 

4.  All  work  is  received  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Managers. 

5.  Wax  and  feather  flowers,  hair, 
leather,  spatter  and  splinter,  and  card- 
board work,  are  too  perishable  and  un- 
salable to  be  accepted. 

6.  Articles  will  not  be  registered  un- 
til express  and  mail  charges  have  been 
paid  on  them.  Articles  are  registered 
between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
Packages  left  at  other  hours  must  be 
marked  by  consignor,  with  name,  ad- 
dress, and  price. 

7.  Consignors  must  call  or  send  for 
their  articles  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  their  entry.  If 
not  sent  for  within  a  month  after  that 
time,  the  Society  will  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  them.  No  articles  can 
be  withdrawn  between  December  15th 
and  27th.  Articles  cannot  be  re-en- 
tered. Articles  sent  for  by  a  consign- 
or must  be  described. 

8.  The  Society  docs  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  losses,  having  taken  all 
reasonable  precautions  against  fire  and 
theft. 

9.  All  letters  containing  information 
about  articles  sent  to  the  Exchange 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Society, 
with  stamp  enclosed  for  reply. 

10.  Articles  which  ladies  are  obliged 
to  part  with  are  received  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  an  officer  of 
the  Society,  and  under  the  rules  which 
are  applied  to  other  consignors. 

11.  In  the  cake  and  preserve  depart- 
ment there  is  a  standard,  and  none  can 
enter  cake  or  preserves  without  first 
sending  samples  of  their  work.  Pickles, 
preserves,  and  jellies  are  sampled  every 
year. 

12.  No  preserves  are  received  be- 
fore October  ist  or  after  April  1st. 

13.  No  worsted  goods  are  received 
after  June  ist,  until  October  1st. 

14.  Prices  put  upon  articles  cannot 
be  changed  during  the  year. 

15.  Consignors  desiring  articles  re- 
turned by  mail  must  take  all  risk,  and 
must  give  three  days*  notice  for  with- 
drawal of  any  article. 

16.  W^ork  is  not  received  from  gen- 
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tlewomen  whose  circumstances  do  not 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  dispose 
of  their  handiwork. 

17.  Cash  payments  are  made  on  Sat- 
urdays to  consignors  in  the  Cake  and 
Preserve  Department,  and  on  Wednes- 
days to  all  other  consignors. 

18.  Consignors  must  put  their  own 
prices  upon  the  articles  they  send. 


VI. — The  Trainki)  Nurse. 

The  profession  of 
nursing  the  sick,  ac- 
cording to  the  ad- 
vanced ideas  now 
taught  in  all  train- 
ing-schools for 
nurses,  scarcely 
dates  back  more 
than  twenty  years, 
and  yet  already  em- 
ploys a  small  army 
of  intelligent,  ear- 
nest women,  whose 
value  the  communi- 
ty is  learning  to  ap- 
preciate better  ev- 
ery year. 
England  preceded  America  in  this 
work.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  Crim- 
ean War  the  gratitude  of  England  to 
Florence  Nightingale  for  her  remark- 
able work  among  the  stricken  thou- 
sands in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  took 
the  shape  of  a  subscription  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  she  re- 
fused to  receive  the  money,  but  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  used  to  found 
the  first  English  training-school  for 
nurses.  The  institution  was  opened  in 
i860,  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  London. 

It  was  in  1873  ^^^^^  Miss  Richards, 
the  first  woman  to  obtain  a  diploma  as 
a  trained  nurse  in  this  country,  was 
graduated  from  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital, in  Boston.  Bellevue  Hospital,  in 
New  York,  opened  its  training-school 


the  same  year.  Since  that  time  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  have  been  so  unan- 
imous and  so  strong  in  their  commen- 
dation of  the  work  done  by  trained 
nurses  that  no  hospital  staff  is  con- 
sidered complete  without  such  assist- 
ance ;  in  fact,  the  importance  and  ab- 
solute necessity  of  trained  nurses  are 
now  so  widely  recognized  that  no 
hospital  work  seems  possible  without 
them,  and  the  public  has  found  employ- 
ment for  all  the  nurses  who  can  be 
spared  from  hospital  duties. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  some  pub- 
lic institutions  before  training-schools 
for  nurses  were  in  existence  may  be 
inferred  from  a  report  concerning  the 
Charity  Hospital,  on  BlackwelFs  Isl- 
and, New  York  City,  in  1874,  the 
year  before  a  training-school  was  or- 
ganized there.  To  quote  :  "  In  the 
fever  ward  (forty  beds)  the  only  nurse 
was  a  woman  from  the  workhouse,  un- 
der a  six-months*  sentence  for  drunk- 
enness, who  told  the  patients  the  story 
of  a  most  shameful  life."  There  were 
no  chairs  with  backs  in  the  hospital ; 
round  wooden  benches  were  the  only 
seats,  and  the  only  pillow  one  of 
chopped  straw.  In  the  fever  ward  the 
only  bathing  conveniences  consisted  of 
one  tin  basin,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  a 
ragged  bit  of  cloth  passed  from  bed  to 
bed. 

A  transformation  was  brought  about 
when  the  trained  nurse  appeared,  with 
her  neat  uniform,  her  eternal  vigilance 
concerning  neatness,  order,  and  clean- 
liness, and  her  methodical  system  of 
work.  Almost  every  large  hospital  in 
this  country  now  maintains  a  training- 
school  for  nurses  in  connection  with 
its  regular  wards. 

The  (lualifications  needed  by  the 
ideal  traint-d  nurse  are  perhaps  those 
of  tact,  common-sense,  and  general  in- 
telligence rather  than  physical  strength. 
Of  course  the  last  is  important,  but  the 
occupation   is    not    so    exhausting  as 
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many  people  imagine.  The  trained 
nurse,  whether  her  wurk  is  in  a  hospi- 
tal  or  in  a  pri%^ale  family,  usually  ob- 
tains a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep  and 
recreation  ;  if  she  neglects  such  pre- 
cautions  her  employers  as  well  as  her- 
self are  likely  to  suffer. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  profes- 
sion of  nursing — and  it  is  really  a  pro- 
fession in  its  ideal  condition — is  an  un* 
pleasant  one  because  of  the  scenes  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  to  which  the  nui 
must  become  accustomed.  The  phvbi- 
cian  has  a  better  chance  to  recover  from 
the  depression  he  may  feel  by  constant 
acquaintance  with  trouble  and  sorrow  ; 
for  he,  of  course,  sees  a  great  many 
cases  in  w^hich  the  ailment  is  but  tri- 
fling, and  when  his  day*s  work  is  over  he 
has  his  family  life  and  outside  distrac- 
tions. The  nurse  is  tied  down  more 
or  less  to  the  sick-room,  or  at  least  to 
the  companionship  of  people  who  are 
anxious  and  concerned  only  for  the 
patient. 

Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  trained 
nurse  is  sent  for  only  when  there  is 
danger  and  the  case  is  a  serious  one, 
involving  work  that  cannot  be  done 
by  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
trained  nurse  is  often  the  one  upon 
whom  falls  the  duty  of  remaining  up 
at  night  with  the  patient,  and  that  is 
the  most  exhausting  part  of  the  task. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  almost  all  nurses  worthy  of 
the  name  acquire  a  certain  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  work,  and  by  therr 
cheerful  bearing  bring  into  the  afflict- 
ed family  just  that  help  which  no  one 
personally  interested  in  and  anxious 
about  the  patient  can  give.  The  true 
nurse  takes  a  scientific  interest  in  ev- 
ery case  she  is  called  to,  quite  as  much 
as  the  physician  in  charge,  for  she 
sees  more  of  the  patient  than  he,  and 
is  thus  often  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
physician. 

Next    to   general    intelligence    and 


sound  health  the  requirements  of  most 
of  the  training-schools  include  tact  and 
pleasant  manners,  Jn  a  vast  number 
of   cases  the  atmosphere  of   the  sick- 
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room  requires  a  calm,  pleasant  helper 
more  than  medicine,  and  in  fully  one- 
third  of  the  women  who  fail  to  obtain 
diplomas  as  nurses,  lack  of  personal 
magnetism  and  tact  is  the  cause.  So 
fully  has  this  been  recognized  that  at 
all  the  training-schools  in  the  larger 
cities  no  nurse  is  accepted  as  a  pupil 
until  she  has  passed  through  a  term  of 
pnjbation,  usually  of  from  two  to  three 
months.  This  is  also  the  reason  why 
few  schools  accept  students  who  are 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  they 
have  not  the  settled  character  needed 
for  the  work. 

The  course  of  training  in  the  New 
York  schools  is  two  years,  during  which 
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the  nurse  serves  in  the  hospital  to 
which  the  school  is  attached.  No 
charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  board,  the 
nurse  practically  giving  her  services  as 
assistant  nurse,  and,  during  the  last 
year,  taking  her  share  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  hospital.  Classes  are  held 
daily  in  every  duty  which  a  nurse  may 
expect  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  In 
the  best  schools,  such  as  those  at- 
tached to  the  New  York  Hospital, 
Bellevue,  St.  Luke's,  and  Mount  Sinai, 
the  school  life  of  nurses  is  a  pleasant 
one,  and  hospital  positions  arc  much 
sought  after  by  graduates.  About  two 
hundred  nurses  a  year  are  graduated 
from  the  training-schools  of  New  York. 
There  are  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
schools  for  trained  nurses  now  in  this 
country,  of  which  the  largest  are  in 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  So  many 
schools  have  been  organized  within  the 
last  two  years  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
trained  nurses  graduated  yearly,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  does  not  fall  far 
short  of  two  thousand.  As  yet  the 
supply  of  trained  nurses  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  and,  if  anything,  the  de- 
mand seems  to  be  growing  faster  than 
the  ability  of  the  schools  to  turn  out 
graduates. 

Until  within  the  last  year  the  aver- 
age pay  of  trained  nurses  who  are 
graduates  of  well-known  schools  was 
twenty-one  dollars  a  week.  Such  is 
the  demand  for  their  services,  how- 
ever, that  this  rate  of  pay  has  been  re- 
cently increased,  and  it  is  now  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week.  This  seems  a 
liberal  salary,  considering  the  compar- 
atively short  apprenticeship  needed 
and  the  fact  that  the  training  costs 
nothing.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  nurse  can  work  steadily  through 
the  year.  Most  physicians  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  nurse  ought  to  work  more 
than  seven  or  eight  months  out  of  the 
year,  taking  a    rest    in    proportion    to 


the  length  of  time  she  has  served  a  pa- 
tient. 

The  disadvantages  and  drawbacks 
to  this  profession  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  far  more  applicants  presenting 
themselves  than  the  best  schools  can 
accommodate — five  apply  where  one  is 
taken — but  they  are  very  real,  notwith- 
standing. In  the  first  place,  a  trained 
nurse,  unless  she  has  family  connections 
and  a  home  with  relatives,  can  have 
very  little  home-life.  She  may  be  away 
upon  duty  for  a  night,  a  week,  a  month 
or  a  year.  Usually  she  has  a  room 
somewhere  in  which  she  stores  her  be- 
longings, and  to  which  she  goes  for  rest 
when  her  patients  recover.  Natural- 
ly, this  room  cannot  be  in  an  expensive 
boarding-house,  and  is  usually  in  some 
building  given  up  to  cheap  lodgings,  so 
that  the  nurse  is  compelled  to  take  her 
meals  outside. 

Another  very  serious  drawback  is 
that  although  a  nurse  does  not  obtain 
her  diploma  until  she  is  twenty-three 
years  old,  her  efficiency  begins  to  wane 
soon  after  she  is  forty.  At  one  of  the 
large  training-schools  in  New  York, 
where  many  well-to-do  people  go  for 
nurses,  three-fourt-hs  of  the  requests 
are  for  young  women  ;  a  woman  past 
forty  frequently  lacks  the  physical  vi- 
tality retjuired  for  long  night  vigils  or 
other  hard  work  connected  with  nurs- 
ing. It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
experienced  nurse  would  find  occupa- 
tion in  hospital-wards,  where  her  expe- 
rience would  be  of  value  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice in  surgery  changes  so  rapidly  from 
year  to  year  that  it  is  necessary  for 
her  to  go  through  another  course  of 
training  in  order  to  do  hospital  work. 

Thus  it  is  frecjuently  the  case  that 
a  nurse  who  has  served  fifteen  years 
finds  herself  put  aside  in  favor  of  a 
younger  woman.  The  business  is  still 
so  recent  that  there  may  be  said  to  be 
as  yet  few  veterans  in  the  ranks,  but 
t!ic  problem   of  how  to  dispose  of  or 
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provide  for  nurses  past  fifty  is  a  serious 
one,  which  has  already  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
fession. Fortunately,  the  experience 
gained  by  most  trained  nurses  during 
their  fifteen  years  of  activity  is  such 
as  to  make  them  often  invaluable  as 
matrons  of  charitable  institutions  or 
superintendents  of  homes,  and  fits  them 
for  any  other  position  in  which  they  may 
have  a  number  of  children  or  women  to 


that  the  training  costs  nothings  many 
of  the  best  schools  paying  a  salary  of 
from  ten  dollars  to  sixteen  dollars  a 
month  to  the  pupils,  in  addition  to  free 
board  and  tuition  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
trained  nurse  is  almost  certain  to  find 
employment  as  soon  as  she  graduates. 
It  is  notorious  that  competent  women 
physicians  are  often  years  before  they 
attain  an  income  sufficient  for  their 
support ;  and  the  college  course  of  four 
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look  after.  It  should  also  be  said  that 
many  nurses  obtain  permanent  positions 
in  families  of  wealth,  where  they  have 
no  more  arduous  duty  than  to  super- 
intend the  nurses  under  them.  An  in- 
stance  is  cited  in  which  a  trained  nurse 
who  was  sent  from  this  country  to 
Europe,  found  that  her  sole  work  was 
to  make  sure  that  the  petted  daughter 
of  a  millionnaire  never  went  out  in 
damp  weather  without  overshoes. 

The  chief  reasons  why  many  intelli- 
gent women,  fully  competent  to  begin 
the  study  of  medicine,  enter  a  school  for 
nurses  instead,  are,  in  the  first  place. 


years  costs  from  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wom- 
an physician  has  the  more  interesting 
life  of  the  two,  and  when  the  nurse 
has  outlived  her  greatest  usefulness, 
the  woman  physician  is  just  beginning 
to  reap  her  harvest.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  said  that  while  some  trained 
nurses  do  enter  a  medical  college  and 
graduate — ^many  medical  students  act- 
ing as  nurses,  in  order  to  obtain  money 
for  their  college  expenses — the  best 
authorities  do  not  recommend  women 
medical  students  to  begin  in  the  nurses' 
schools,  their  chief  reason  being  that 
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large   bundles  and  sent  to  the  wash* 
house. 

"  Now  the  medicines  are  to  be  glvtn 
out.  I  measure  and  prepare  them, 
while  a  convalescent  patient  carries 
them  round  to  those  in  bed.  My  list  is 
a  long  one,  and  it  takes  fully  thirty-five 
minutes  before  they 
distributed,  the  bottles 
wiped  off, and  the  med- 
icine closet  put  in  or- 
der. My  next  move  is 
to  take  a  list  of  medi- 
cines which  need  to  be 
renewed,  and  leave 
it  ready  for  the 
doctor's  signa- 
ture. It  is  now 
twenty-five 


patient,  or  to  carry  out  an  order  if  the 

lime  is  due. 

**  The  *  railroad  beds  '  *are  still  un- 
made. Occasionally  we  have  a  conva- 
lescent patient  who  can  do  this  part  of 
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minutes  past  eight,  and  Miss  A.  and 
Miss  W.  are  making  as  good  progress  as 
possible  at  their  respective  sides  \  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  nurse  has 
often  to  stop  what  she  is  doing  to  at- 
tend  to   the  wants  of  some  particular 


the  work  very 
well.  We  had 
one  in  this  ward 
last  week,  but  alas, 
for  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature,  she  showed 
a  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  the  other  patients  on 
very  small  pretexts,  so  she 
was  dismissed.  With  a  rueful  thought 
of  what  might  have  been»  I  go  to  work 
at  the  beds.  A  patient  goes  ahead  and 
strips  them  for  me.  We  work  with  all 
our  might,  and  they  are  finished  at  ten 

*  A  *'  nilmnfl  l>ctl**  is  one  t^at  Is  iinoce.tip*ed  tltinng  the 
iiuy.  and  (Tacrcforc.  as  St  wcfc.  "ithtiitted"  and  only  rolled 
out  lAi  night.  They  stand  close  together  in  the  middtc  of 
the  ward. 
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minutes  past  nine.  The  side  beds,  too, 
are  nearly  finished.  This  part  of  the 
work  necessarily  takes  much  longer,  as 
sick  patients  have  to  be  placed  in  chairs 
and  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  or,  if  they 
are  too  weak,  lifted  into  other  beds,  so 
that  their  own  can  be  made. 

"  My  next  work  is  to  take  morning 
temperatures  ;  when  I  have  finished  this 
I  see  a  large  tin  can  standing  near  my 
table.  It  contains  crackers,  butter, 
eggs,  and  sugar.  These  have  to  be  put 
away  in  their  proper  place,  and  the 
quantity  noted.  Now,  1  must  write  my 
diet-sheet,  and  order  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  to-morrow.  It  is  twenty-five 
minutes  past  nine,  the  beds  are  all 
made,  the  stands  in  order,  the  floor 
swept,  and  the  table  scrubbed.  The 
junior  nurses  are  about  through  with 
washing  faces  and  combing  heads,  and 
it  is  now  high  time  that  I  should  make 
a  round  of  the  ward  and  find  out  if 
there  is  anj  change  in  the  patients' 
condition  to  which  the  doctor's  atten- 
tion should  be  called. 

"  While  this  has  been  going  on  the 
gruel  and  milk  have  been  standing  on 
the  table,  and  the  distribution  of  this 
falls  to  my  share  to-day  also,  as  I  have 
no  senior  nurse.  Each  bed-patient  who 
cares  for  it  is  served  with  a  portion  on 
a  tray  ;  afterward  the  walking  patients 
seat  themselves  at  the  table  and  take 
theirs.  Now  the  doctors  come  in  to 
make  their  morning  visit,  the  house- 
doctor  is  told  of  any  special  complaints; 
he  examines  these  patients,  also  any 
new  ones  who  may  not  yet  be  under 
treatment,  and  leaves  the  new  orders  on 
my  book. 

"  While  doing  this  work  all  the  morn- 
ing I  have  been  trying  to  keep  an  eye 
on  what  my  helpers  are  doing,  and  now 
take  this  time  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  all  parts  of  the  ward,  bath- 
room included.  In  the  meantime  the 
special  diet  has  been  divided  among 
the  patients  needing  it  most.     At  elev- 


en o'clock  tonics  are  given  out,  after- 
ward eggnogs  and  milk-punches  are 
made  and  distributed. 

"  We  now  begin  to  breathe  freely — the 
worst  pressure  is  over  if  we  get  no  new 
patients.  Our  hopes  along  that  line  are 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  help- 
ers from  the  women's  bath-room  now 
announce  the  arrival  of  two  new  pa- 
tients, and  Miss  W.  disappears  to  super- 
intend their  bathing. 

"  I  am  congratulating  myself  on  not 
having  a  *  stretcher  case  '  at  any  rate, 
when  two  men  come  in  with  one.  Miss 
A.  quickly  places  screens  round  a  bed, 
and  a  rubber  sheet  over  the  clean  bed- 
clothes. The  woman  is  lifted  on  the  bed, 
and  her  temperature,  pulse,  etc.,  taken. 
Her  own  clothes  are  soon  removed,  and 
a  warm  sponge-bath  given  and  hair 
combed.  These  operations  have  effect- 
ed a  wonderful  change  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  she  now  looks  a  little  more 
lik.e  a  Caucasian,  whereas,  before  the 
bath,  she  might  have  belonged  to  one 
of  the  darker  races  of  mankind. 

**  The  doctor  is  notified  that  there  are 
three  new  patients  in  the  ward.  It  is 
twelve  o'clock  ;  Miss  A.  and  I  go  to  din- 
ner, and  leave  Miss  W.  to  superintend 
the  patients'  noonday  meal,  and  give  out 
medicines  afterward.  We  return  at 
one  o'clock,  and  Miss  W.  goes,  with  the 
right  to  remain  off  duty  till  four  o'clock. 

*'  The  ward  is  now  to  be  swept  again 
and  put  in  order  for  the  afternoon. 
This  is  hardly  accomplished  when  two 
huge  bundles  of  clothes  are  carried  in, 
and  in  ten  minutes'  time  two  more. 
These  have  to  be  sorted  and  counted. 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  folding  of 
them  the  afternoon  milk  and  other  ex- 
tras are  given  out.  That  done  and  the 
table  cleared,  we  fold  the  clothes  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  In  due  time  this  is 
finished,  Miss  A.  is  making  a  poultice 
in  the  bath  room,  and  I  am  putting  the 
clothes  in  the  closet,  when  someone 
calls  *  Nurse,    nurse!*      1  turn  to  see 
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where  the  sound  comes  from,  and  no- 
tice several  patients  pointing  to  a  bed 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  ward.  1  hurry 
down  and  find  the  patient's  clothes  satu- 
rated with  blood — a  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  Screens  are  immediately 
placed  around  the  bed,  cracked  ice 
given,  and  the  doctor  summoned.  He 
comes  at  once,  the  flow  of  blood  seems 
to  have  ceased,  medicine  is  ordered, 
and  the  doctor  goes.  The  patient's 
clothes  are  now  changed  very  carefully, 
and  she  is  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. The  screens  are  just  put  away 
when  another  stretcher  is  brought  in, 
and  Miss  W.,  who  has  now  returned, 
gives  the  usual  treatment. 

"  It  is  time  for  the  afternoon  tonics, 
and  eggnogs  and  punches  are  again 
distributed  ;  after  this  I  take  advan- 
tage of  a  few  spare  minutes  to  en- 
ter the  names  and  addresses  of  pa- 
tients in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Discharged  patients  are  also  marked 
off. 

"  The  patients  have  supper  between 
half-past  four  and  five.  At  half-past  ^wo, 
Miss  A.  retires  from  the  ward,  the  re- 
maining time  till  half-past  seven  being 
hers  to  rest.  In  the  meantime  the 
doctor  has  been  in  and  left  a  few  or- 
ders. 

"  The  giving  out  of  the  evening  medi- 
cines falls  to  me,  while  Miss  W.  attends 
to  the  patients*  needs  in  other  ways.  If 
I  had  a  fourth  nurse  I  might  be  relieved 
from  duty  ;  but  it  cannot  be  thought  of 
now.  This  is  the  evening  for  carboliz- 
ing  the  side  beds  ;  the  helpers  do  this, 
while  we  follow  and  restore  things  to 
order.  The  rest  of  the  time  till  half-past 
seven  is  spent  in  making  patients  com- 
fortable for  the  night,  and  writing  down 
new  orders  and  notes  on  the  patients' 
condition  for  the  night  nurse.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  deliver  her  the  keys 
when  she  comes  in,  and  bid  her  g(^od- 
night,  while  we  go  home  tired  enough 
to  sleep  soundly.'* 


VII. — Women  as  Physicians. 

The  profession  of  medicine  as  a  vo- 
cation for  women  has  lost  many  of  the 
disadvantages  which,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  rendered  it  more  than  un- 
pleasant for  a  woman. 

When  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  ap- 
plied for  a  medical  diploma,  in  1848, 
and  was  refused  by  a  dozen  colleges, 
it  was  thought  highly  improper,  not  to 
say  indecent,  for  a  woman  to  study 
medicine.  The  fact  that  there  are  now 
no  less  than  a  thousand  women  engaged 
in  medical  practice  in  America,  shows 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  women's 
services  in  this  field. 

What  the  women  medical  students  of 
to-day  owe  to  the  pioneers  in  this  field, 
only  those  familiar  with  the  events  of 
forty  years  ago  have  any  idea.  Medi- 
cine was  not  an  absolutely  new  field  for 
women,  even  before  those  days,  but 
women  doctors  practised  without  a 
diploma.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
century  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  of  Boston, 
who  had  studied  with  a  private  physi- 
cian, supported  herself  for  many  years 
as  a  practising  physician  in  Boston. 
When  laws  were  passed  making  medi- 
cal practice  without  a  diploma  a  mis- 
demeanor, such  practitioners  were  de- 
barred. 

The  entrance  of  women  into  the 
medical  profession  must,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  from  the  time  when  a  woman 
first  obtained  admission  to  a  regular 
college,  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
required  by  law  as  a  preparation  for 
the  degree  which  carried  with  it  legal 
authority  to  practise,  and  the  profes- 
sional recognition  as  a  physician  which 
the  degree  confers.  This  dates  from 
the  admission  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
to  the  (lencva  Medical  College. 

This  pioneer  M.I),  among  the  women 
of  this  country,  was  born  in  England 
and  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
child  in  1838.     Her  father  failed  soon 
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afterward.  Thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, and  with  younj^^er  brothers  and 
sisters  to  look  after,  Elizabeth  deter- 
mined to  study  medicine. 

She  had  happened  to  take  a  position 
as  governess  in  the  fatnily  of  a  South 
Carolina  physician,  Dr.  John  Dixon,  and 
became  absorbed  in  the  medical  books 
of  his  library.  She  needed  money,  and 
the  salary  paid  to  governesses  was  piti- 


moreover,  her  aim  being  a  diploma  and 
practice,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  pass  through  a  school  to  ob- 
tain it.  She  soon  found  that  all  doors 
were  closed  to  her.  Her  request  was 
commonly  declined  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  "without  precedent/'  One 
of  the  physicians  under  whom  she  had 
studied,  advised  her  to  adopt  male  at- 
tire, but  the   idea  w^as  repulsive.     She 


t\\   woman   prjictiiing   ^h^^K 


fully  small.  Dr.  Dixon  offered  no  en- 
couragement to  the  extraordinary  plans 
of  the  young  girl,  but  advised  her  what 
to  read.  Her  earnings  went  for  books, 
which  she  read  to  such  purpose  that, 
when  she  finally  obtained  a  position  as 
governess  in  the  family  of  Dr.  S,  H. 
Dixon,  of  Charleston,  S,  C,  he  admit- 
ted her  among  his  students  and  helped 
her  to  begin  regular  medical  studies. 

In  1844,  Elizabeth  Black  well  consid- 
ered that  she  knew  enough  to  enter 
some     regular    medical    school,    and, 


was  not  laboring  for  herself  alone. 
Her  next  step  was  to  apply  to  medical 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, accompanying  her  request  with  a 
certificate  from  several  physicians,  her 
teachers.  Twelve  colleges  sent  re- 
fusals. One  of  these  was  based  upon 
**  the  dependent  position  assigned  to 
women,  as  much  by  nature  as  by  so- 
ciety ;  "  another  upon  the  fact  "  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  and  immoral  to 
see  a  woman  instructed  in  the  nature 
and  laws  of  her  organism/* 
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From  one  only,  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Medical  College,  was  a  favorable  an- 
swer received  ;  and  it  was  afterward 
learned  that  the  Geneva  Faculty  were 
averse  to  granting  the  recjucst,  but  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  students,  who, 
out  of  a  spirit  half-mischievous,  half- 
chivalrous,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
Elizabeth  Black  well  followed  the  class 
that  term,  and  never  was  better  order 
observed.  Such  annoyances  as  she 
met  with  came  from  outside  the  col- 
lege. Many  of  the  Geneva  boartling- 
houses  refused  to  receive  her.  The 
epithet  of  "she -doctor  "  greeted  her 
from  all  sides.  Tiut  perseverance  car- 
ried the  day,  and  the  **  she-doctor  "  re- 
ceived her  hard-earned  diploma.  That, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  end  of 
her  troubles. 

In  order  further  to  fit  herself  for 
active  work.  Dr.  Klackwell  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  passed  six  months  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  and  an  equal  time  in  London. 
In  185 1  she  returned  to  America  and 
established  herself  in  New  York.  At 
first  physicians  refused  to  receive  her 
in  consultation.  House-owners  either 
refused  to  lease  apartments  to  her,  or 
asked  an  exorbitant  price,  upon  the 
ground  that  a  woman  doctor  would  be 
an  injury  to  their  property. 

The  young  doctor's  first  years  were 
passed  in  cruel  isolation.  Again  her 
indomitable  perseverance  concjuered. 
A  few  physicians  of  repute,  chief 
among  them  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  learn- 
ing her  worth  and  the  extent  of  her 
medical  attainments,  met  her  in  con- 
sultation. In  1852  she  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  to  women  upon  hy- 
giene and  gymnastics,  that  were  pub- 
lished in  book  form  and  did  much  for 
her  reputation.  The  following  year, 
thanks  to  a  public  subscription,  a  dis- 
pensary for  women  and  children  was 
founded,  and  in  1854  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained for  the  New  York  Infirmary  and 
Dispensary  in  Second  Avenue,  at  the 


head  of  which  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
continued  until  her  departure  to  Eng- 
land in  1878. 

The  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell  in  venturing  to  practise 
medicine,  was  repeated  by  her  younger 
sister,  Kmily,  four  years  afterward,  and 
a  few  medical  colleges  opened  their 
doors  to  women.  But  invariably,  such 
pressure  was  put  by  the  medical  socie- 
ties upon  these  colleges  that  they  were 
soon  closed  again.  Exclusion  of  wom- 
en from  all  medical  institutions  became 
the  settled  policy.  Separate  colleges 
were,  therefore,  promptly  established, 
Boston  taking  the  lead  in  1850,  and 
Philadelphia  following  the  same  year. 

Now  began,  however,  the  period  of 
the  greatest  depression  for  the  new 
movement.  The  first  few  women  stu- 
dents had,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  organized  for 
the  instruction  of  men  ;  they  could  find 
male  physicians  to  give  them  private 
lessons,  and  a  few  small  colleges  might 
be  induced  to  award  them  diplomas. 
The  students  who  came  immediately 
after  them  found  the  road  harder. 
Reputable  physicians  were  virtually 
forbidden  by  their  associates,  either  to 
teach  girls  medicine  in  private,  or  at 
the  colleges  organized  by  women  for 
women.  The  unfriendly  tone  of  the 
profession  merely  reflected  that  of  the 
public.  Social  and  professional  ostra- 
cism was  the  rule  in  regard  to  both 
students  and  teachers,  and  a  "move- 
ment so  uni)opular  could  not  hope  to 
attract  the  best  class  of  women-stu- 
dents. While  there  was  always  a  fair 
sprinkling  among  the  early  students  of 
young  women  of  character  and  intelli- 
gence, a  large  part  of  the  classes  were 
made  up  of  unpromising  material  — 
women  who  had  failed  as  nurses  or 
teachers,  and  eccentric  persons  of  all 
sorts.  The  colleges  themselves  were 
hampered,  not  only  by  poverty  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers,  but  by 
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this  poor  quality  of  the  material  of- 
fered. For  years,  while  a  degree  could 
be  obtained  with  great  ease  at  such 
schools,  a  woman  desiring  anything  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion had  to  supplement  her  college 
course  by  European  study. 

The  woman  who  thinks  of  studying 
medicine  to-day  need  fear  neither  the 
social  ostracism  of  forty  years  ago,  nor 
lack  of  competent  instruction.  There 
are  seven  medical  colleges  for  women 
in  the  United  States  and  two  in  Can- 
ada, The  most  important  are  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary, the  Woman*s  Medical  College 
of  New  York  (Honirjeopathic),  and  those 
of  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  New  York  Infirmary 
College  has  graduated  ninety-three 
students,  the  Phiiadelphia  College,  two 
hundred  and  eighty*nine  students,  and 
tlie  Chicago  College,  two  hundred  and 
ten  students.  The  number  of  women 
now  practising  medicine  in  the  United 
States  has  been  recently  estimated  at 
about  one  thousand. 

A  far  higher  class  of  women  now 
enter  the  medical  colleges,  and  per- 
haps to  this  more  than  to  anything 
else  is  due  the  greater  favor  wnth  which 
women  doctors  have  been  received  by 
the  community  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  many  literar>'  colleges  for 
women — Harvard  Annex, Vassar,  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr,  Welles- 
ley^ — ^bave  called  into  existence  a  class 
of  educated  young  women  such  as  did 
not  exist  even  twenty*five  years  ago. 

The  social  influence  of  college  train* 
ing  for  women  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  their  graduates  alone.  It 
has  raised  the  whole  standard  of  edu- 
cation given  in  girls'  schools,  and  has 
familiarized  the  community  with  the 
possibility  and  legitimacy  of  intel- 
lectual life  for  women.  The  instruc* 
tion  olTered  by  the  women's  medical 
colleges  and  their  requirements   have 


been  raised  accordingly.  It  is  but  fair 
to  add,  however,  that  women  do  not  yet 
enjoy  the  educational  advantages  of 
men  in  this  field,  and  that  there  are  still 
some  social  disadvantages  attached  to 
medicine  as  a  profession  for  women. 

There  are  two  sides  to  medical  edu- 
cation :  the  theoretical,  given  by  the 
college,  and  the  practical,  given  by  the 
hospital.  In  the  United  States  the  col- 
leges are  independent  institutions  rely- 
ing upon  their  own  resources.  The 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  supported  by  the  public. 
The  colleges  would  be  unable  to  sup- 
port so  immense  a  number  of  institu- 
tions, but  they  virtually  have  the  entire 
use  and  control  of  them  for  purposes 
of  medical  study  and  instruction. 
Every  ambitious  graduate  seeks  a  hos- 
pital post  as  a  supplement  to  his  col- 
lege training.  Every  ambitious  physi- 
cian seeks  a  permanent  connection 
with  the  hospitals.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  almost  without  exception, 
eminence  in  any  department  of  medi- 
cine—in practice,  surgery^  medical 
teaching,  or  writing — is  founded  on  the 
wide  experience  due  to  such  connec- 
tions. The  leaders  of  the  profession 
everywhere  are  hospital  workers. 
From  this  great  held  of  post-graduate 
study^  so  essential  to  supreme  excel- 
lence, w^omen  physicians  are  still  prac- 
tically excluded.  There  are  a  few 
instances  where  women  have  been 
admitted  to  subordinate  positions  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  but  as  a  rule 
women  physicians  are  not  eligible, 
either  as  resident  or  attending  physi- 
cians, in  any  of  our  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  For  actual  experience 
they  are  still  dependent  on  their  pri- 
vate practice,  and  on  the  few  and  small 
institutions  which  they  have  built  up 
for  themselves.  It  seems  but  just  that 
the  graduates  of  colleges  chartered  by 
the  State  should  be  eligible  to  medical 
positions   in   State   charities,   and  the 
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active  part  taken  by  women  in  the  sup- 
port and  management  of  our  immense 
body  of  private  charities  should  also 
entitle  them  to  a  share  in  the  medical 
work. 

In  regard  to  the  social  aspect  of 
medicine  as  a  woman's  profession,  it 
may  be  said  by  some  people  that,  even 
if  women  are  competent  to  become 
good  doctors,  they  will  lose  more  than 
they  gain.  People  will  ask  concerning 
the  woman  doctor,  not,  Is  she  capa- 
ble? but.  Is  this  fearfully  capable 
person  nice  ?  Will  she  not  upset  our 
ideals  of  womanhood  and  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  ?  Can  a  woman- 
doctor  be  a  womanly,  lovable  person  ? 
Can  she  marry  ?  Can  she  have  chil- 
dren ?  and,  if  so,  will  she  take  care  of 
them  ?  If  not,  what  is  she  ?  "  Cod," 
once  declared  a  certain  Boston  physi- 
cian, "  never  intended  women  to  prac- 
tise medicine  ;  "  and  hence  the  inference 
that  piety,  if  nothing  else,  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society. 

Absurd  as  all  this  may  appear,  social 
opinion  is  of  importance  here,  for  suc- 
cess in  a  professional  career  depends 
largely  upon  the  taste  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  must  be  a  readiness  to  con- 
sult women  physicians,  a  willingness  to 
educate  them,  and  a  sufficiently  wide- 
spread desire  on  their  part  to  be  edu- 
cated. If  the  social  prejudice  be  too 
strong,  no  young  woman  vi\\\  dare  to 
study  medicine,  for  should  the  fancy 
arise,  it  will  be  frowned  upon  as  highly 
improper,  like  going  upon  the  stage,  or 
riding  bareback.  The  fact,  however, 
that  many  women  do  practise  medicine 
and  support  themselves  by  it,  shows 
that  such  prejudice  is  not  prohibitory. 
Yet,  the  discussion  is  by  no  means 
closed,  and  any  review  of  the  field 
should  take  this  factor  into  considera- 
tion. In  the  field  of  medicine,  as  in 
many  others,  the  question  of  capacity 
is  often  outranked  by  the  question  of 


taste.  It  may  be  conceded  that  cer- 
tain women  make  good  doctors,  to 
whom  large  numbers  of  their  own  sex 
are  glad  to  go  for  advice  and  treat- 
ment. While  this  is  freely  admitted, 
the  average  man  and  woman  are  still 
apt  to  regard  the  woman  doctor  as  a 
social  anomaly.  This  feeling  will  be 
lived  down  in  time,  but  that  it  now 
exists  cannot  be  questioned. 

Thousands  of  women  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  trades  and  professions.  Teach- 
ing is  almost  monopolized  by  women, 
and  no  one  contends  that  the  founda- 
tions of  society  are  liable  to  be  upset. 
What  is  it,  then,  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  which  excites  even  to-day 
such  bitter  prejudice  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  science  of  medi- 
cine has  always  been  regarded  as  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery,  involving  things 
more  or  less  secret  and  improper,  and 
doubly  so  for  a  woman.  In  the  next 
place,  by  a  social  fiction,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  money-making  employments  of 
women  are  to  be  filled  only  while  waiting 
for  marriage,  or  as  a  resource  in  widow- 
hood or  desertion.  Even  such  profes- 
sional work  as  teaching  is  expected  to 
be  laid  aside  after  a  few  years.  Medi- 
cine differs  from  teaching  and  all  other 
work  for  women  in  that  it  must  be 
chosen  deliberately  and  not  as  a  make- 
shift or  from  temporary  economic  ne- 
cessity. It  re(iuires  serious  and  pro- 
longed preparation,  and  must  be  entered 
upon  at  the  age  at  which  most  women 
marry  ;  it  does  not  yield  its  best  returns 
until  middle-age  is  well  reached,  and 
must  be  adopted,  if  at  all,  for  life. 
Hence  it  requires  either  celibacy  for 
the  sake  of  medicine,  or  such  a  read- 
justment of  the  usual  domestic  arrange- 
ments as  shall  make  practice  possible 
for  married  women.  On  the  theory  that 
work  is  a  mere  personal  hardship,  to  be 
evaded  whenever  possible,  and  always 
implying  for  women  a  faint  social  dis- 
grace, such  objections  to  medicine  are 
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likely  to  prevail.  But  whatever  real 
difficulties  may  lie  in  the  way,  that  one 
at  least  should  certainly  disappear 
which  is  created  by  the  half-avowed 
dictum  :  "  No  woman  has  any  right  to 
work   who  can  get  a  man  to  support 

^M  To  the  question  :  **  Is  it  possible  for 
married  women  to  practise  medicine  ?  '* 

f  it  may  be  answered  that  many  women 
now  practising  have  either  married 
after  entering  upon  medical  practice, 
or  were  already  married  when  they  be- 
gan. To  what  extent  either  their  house- 
hold or  their  practice  may  have  suffered 
by  the  combination  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
combination  has  influenced  the  size  of 
their  families.  So  far  as  statistics  show, 
this  remains  at  the  average  found  in 
the  families  of  professional  men.  The 
rearrangement  of  domestic  work  in  the 

■  direction  of  simplifying  the  preparation 
of  food  and  clothing,  may  eventually 
allow  a  woman  to  do  something  more 
valuable  than  sewing  and  cooking. 

As  to  the  wide-spread  assumption 
that  a  woman  physician  must  be  in- 
ferior to  other  women  in  refinement 
and  social  culture,  some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  the  conditions  under  which 
women  were  formerly  obliged  to  study 
medicine.  The  obloquy  heaped  upon 
women  students  of  medicine  has  been 
so  great  as  to  deter  many  women  of 
refmement  from  a  pursuit  to  which 
their  natural  bent  inclined  them.  Con- 
versely, many  women  have  entered  up- 
on it  without  aptitude  or  understand- 
ing, attracted  by  the  f1a%'or  of  notoriety. 
Not  these  ignorant  women,  but  society 
is  to  blame  for  the  refusal  to  admit 
to  a  disciplined  education  and  to  sub- 
ject to  suitable  tests  the  women  who 
were  really  fitted  ;  this  has  resulted  in 
the  superficial  education  of  the  unfit. 

The  serious  study  of  any  scientific 
subject  cannot  be  injurious  to  anyone. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  if  the  study  of 
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medicine  did  not  injure  a  woman,  its 
practice  would  develop  an  unfeminine 
amount  of  self-reliance ;  that  society 
would  have  a  feeble  imitation  of  a  man 
in  place  of  its  ideal  woman.  Certainly 
the  woman  doctor  does  acquire  self-re- 
liance and  firmness  ;  vacillation  would 
be  as  fatal  to  her  reputation  as  to  a 
man's.  Her  patients  must  know  that 
beneath  gentleness  of  manner  there  is 
no  self-distrust  or  shrinking  from  re- 
sponsibility. But  all  women  who  man- 
age their  own  property  and  households, 
whether  engaged  in  a  profession  or 
not,  soon  find  out  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  exercise  the  sweet  w^omanly 
grace  of  helplessness. 

Concerning  what  a  wonian  who 
thinks  of  taking  up  medicine  ought  to 
know,  the  wider  the  culture  the  better. 
The  course  of  four  years  is  not  an 
easy  one,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  hospital  practice  if  possible.  If  the 
conditions  of  graduation  were  made 
easier,  a  larger  number  of  women  might 
come  forward  to  study,  but  the  grad- 
uates would  be  unfit  for  work.  The 
best  of  the  women's  colleges  recog- 
nize that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  making  the  degree  easy. 

The  isolated  qualities  essential  to 
medical  study  are  not  hard  to  find  ;  the 
dit^culty  consists  in  uniting  them  in  the 
same  person.  Thus  the  requisite  en- 
ergy and  native  intelligence  is  far  from 
rare  among  .Vmerican  women.  But  the 
average  grade  of  female  education  is 
still  low  and  unfit  as  a  preliminary 
training  for  medical  study.  Women 
from  remote  country  places,  from  dis- 
trict schools,  whose  ideas  of  scientific 
medicine  are  of  the  vaguest,  and  who 
have  been  led  to  think  of  it  only  as 
an  extension  of  the  daily  work  of  nurs- 
ing sick  relatives — these  are  the  wom- 
en who  most  frequently  come  forward. 

They  are  often  quite  susceptible  of 
being  effectively  educated,  but  they 
lack  the  facility  born  of  inherited  cult- 
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ure.  Again,  the  practice  of  medicine 
involves  the  incessant  adjustment  of 
tlelicate  social  relations.  These  are 
more  easily  managed  by  people  born 
into  some  kind  of  social  position  than 
by  others.  It  too  often  happens  that 
women  coming  forward  to  study  medi- 
cine have  the  requisite  energy  and  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  but  are  lacking  in  the 
necessary  refinement ;  while  those  who 
have  inherited  refinement  are  too  much 
accustomed  to  suft  living  to  brave  the 
hardships  of  the  profession.  As  the 
medical  education  of  women  rises  in 
efficiency,  dignity,  and  recognized  im- 
portance, this  difficulty,  as  already  re- 
marked, tends  10  disappear. 

The  pecuniary  questions  involved  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  are 
not  without  importance.  No  one  can 
study  medicine  without  some  resources 
to  pay  for  instruction  and  support  dur- 
ing the  years  of  study.  Some  time  ago 
a  French  journal  estimated  that  the 
sum  thus  required  would  be,  in  France, 
about  four  thousand  dollars.  But,  con- 
tinued the  writer,  any  girl  possessed  of 
20,000  francs  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  husband,  and  therefore 
she  would  have  no  excuse  for  studying 
medicine. 

In  America,  far  more  than  in  Europe, 
is  the  idea  pre%'alent  that  a  woman  is 
always  warranted  in  looking  for  support 
to  some  man — either  father,  brother,  or 
husband — ^without  equivalent  in  dowry 
or  household  labor.  Partly  for  this  rea- 
son, perhaps,  women  are  inclined  to 
choose  occupations  that  are  considered 
as  temporary,  and  that  may  be  dropped 
at  any  moment. 

One  consequence  of  the  general  ad- 
mission of  women  to  medicine  might 
be  a  radical  change  now  held  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  women  to  work. 
Women  may  honorably  claim  support 
upon  one  of  three  grounds— weakness, 
maternity,  or  useful  work.  But  a  sub- 
sistence  accorded  for  either  of  the  latter 


reasons  is  not  bestowed  gratuttously  ; 
it  is  very  well  earned.  To  assume  that 
a  woman  who  docs  all  the  work  of  the 
house,  besides  bearing  and  bringing  up 
children,  is  being  supported  by  her 
husband,  is  a  singular  injustice.  She 
is  earning  her  living  quite  as  much  as 
he  is,  and  it  will  be  seen,  when  this  is 
once  clearly  understood,  that  she  has 
a  right  to  choose  her  method  of  work. 

Many  women  have,  of  late  years,  stud- 
ied medicine  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming missionaries  in  China  and  In- 
dia. The  fact  that  in  these  countries 
women  are  not  allowed  to  be  treated 
by  men  physicians  at  all,  offers  an  ob- 
vious field.  One  graduate  of  a  New 
York  ca.ege  has  been  established  for 
some  years  in  China,  where  she  directs 
a  large  hospital,  and  has  a  large  prac- 
tice. She  is  a  surgeon  as  well  as  physi- 
cian, and  has  performed  many  impor- 
tant operations. 

Of  the  recent  New  York  graduates^ 
many  have  returned  to  the  country 
towns  whence  they  came,  and  share  the 
best  patronage  with  the  local  physicians. 

Several  students  who  have  made 
names  for  themselves  have  supported 
their  families  when  business  disaster 
overtook  the  husband. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  present  list 
of  students  are  some  whose  fathers  are 
physicians,  who  have  decided  to  give 
their  daughters  a  professional  educa- 
tion, whether  they  may  need  it  for  self- 
support  or  not. 

The  heroism  shown  by  many  quite 
young  girls  in  fighting  for  a  medical 
education  through  extreme  poverty,  is 
often  remarkable.  Frequently  they  are 
obliged  not  only  to  support  themselves, 
but  also  an  invalid  mother  or  other  rel- 
ative, by  work  accomplished  in  addition 
to  studies  quite  sufficient  to  occupy 
all  their  time.  Sometimes  they  teach ; 
sometimes  they  keep  boarding-houses 
for  other  students  ;  sometimes  they 
employ  their  vacations  in  nursing. 
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Good  health  is,  of  course,  an  essen- 
tial for  so  arduous  a  life^  but  a  phy- 
sician need  not  be  so  strong  physically 
as  a  nurse»  a  washerwoman,  or  a  char- 
woman. She  does  not  need  the  en- 
durance of  the  woman  who  sews  or 
stands  behind  a  counter  for  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  Medical  practice  is  an 
active  life,  and  therefore  a  healthy 
one.  It  is  notorious  how  many  women 
there  are  whose  physical  and  niuiUal 
health  is  injured  by  the  dreary  vacuity 
of  the  lives  they  lead,  by  enforced  idle- 
ness, a  life  void  of  any  keen  interest, 
of  invigorating  intellectual  discipline. 
Mere  idleness  is  demoralizing.  It  is, 
as  Dr,  Maudsley  says,  the  immediate 
parent  of  hysteria,  insanity,  and  vice. 
The  statistics  gathered  by  the  secre- 
taries of  New  York's  colleges  for  wom- 
en, do  not  show  that  the  average  of 
graduates  who  give  up  practice  from 
ill-health  is  any  greater  than  among 
men. 

What  women  doctors  earn  depends 
wholly,  as  in  the  case  of  men,  upon 
their  own  capacity  and  energy.  Tak- 
ing the  average  earnings  of  the  women 
graduates  for  the  first  ten  years  of  prac- 
tice, as  estimated  by  a  woman  physi- 
cian in  a  position  to  know  the  truth, 
it  is  said  that  their  incomes  do  not  fall 
below  those  of  men.  The  great  prizes 
of  the  medical  world,  the  incomes  of 
from  §25,000  to  $100,000  a  year,  are  in 
the  hands  of  men  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main so,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  man's  practice  includes  men, 
women,  and  children,  whereas  the  wom- 
an-physician is  almost  always  restricted 
to  women  and  children. 

Whether  women  will  ever  do  as  much, 
or  as  remarkable,  work  in  this  field  as 
men,  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. The  law  of  supply  and  tlemund 
may  be  trusted  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
if  women  doctors  do  not  meet  a  real 
need  they  will  die  out.  At  present  it 
is  certain   that  a  definite  demand  for 


their  services  docs  exist.  And  as  an 
injustice  is  not  small  because  it  con- 
cerns a  small  number,  if  a  single  wom- 
an desires  to  consult  a  doctor  of  her 
own  sex,  and  if  one  other  woman  de- 
sires to  qualify  herself  to  be  that  doc- 
tor, no  obstacles  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  way.  No  one  has  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  is  or  is  not  another  person  s 
proper  sphere.  The  proper  sphere  for 
ail  human  beings  is  the  largest  and  the 
highest  they  are  able  to  attain  to,  and 
what  this  is  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out complete  liberty  of  choice. 

YIII. — Women  as  Lawyers. 

Thk  law  may  be  called  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  profession  open  to  wom- 
en. The  first  woman  lawyer  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  that  Deborah 
of  Israel,  who  judged  under  a  palm-tree, 
and  was  not  only  the  law-giver  but  the 
warritjr  and  poet  of  her  people.  In 
Grecian  history  there  was  the  brilliant 
Aspasia,  who  pleaded  causes  in  Athens. 
Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  we  have 
a  number  of  Roman  women  who  not 
only  appeared  in  court,  but  argued  cases 
m  the  Forum.  Valerius  Maximus,  the 
historian,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Roman  women  who  argued  in  the 
Forum. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
Roman  bar  came  about  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  It  appears  that  a  certain 
woman  lawyer,  named  Calphurnia,  was 
very  litigious  and  so  annoyed  the 
judges  by  her  persistency  and  wran- 
gling, that  she  was  forbidden  to  prac- 
tise at  all.  The  law  which  excluded 
her  was  later  construed  as  excluding 
all  women,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  set  forth  in  the 
Roman  law  that  **  it  is  not  permitted 
that  women  and  slaves  should  hold  of- 
fice." The  only  reason  alleged  for 
women's  exclusion  was  the  shrewish- 
ness of  this  Calphurnia. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  mod- 
em times  women  have  not  appeared  in 
the  courts  as  lawyers.  Until  the  year 
1833  the  question  of  allowing  them  to 
appear  at  the  bar  was  not  even  raised  in 
Europe.  In  that  year  Signorina  Lidia 
Poet,  having  taken  a  course  of  study  in 
the  office  of  her  brother,  an  advocate 
in  Turin,  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar  of  that  city.  In  a  lengthy  opinion 
the  court  denied  her  petition,  alleging 
as  a  reason  the  old  argument  that  it 
was  not  fitting  or  becoming  to  have 
a  woman  take  part  in  the  animated 
discussions  of  the  Forum. 

In  1886  Madame  M,  Emilie  Kempin^ 
who  took  a  course  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  and  received  a  degree^ 
made  application  to  the  Legislature, 
and,  meeting  with  no  success,  decided 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  Two 
years  afterward  the  question  of  admit- 
ting women  to  the  bar  came  up  in  Bel- 
gium, when  Marie  Pupelin  was  gradu- 
ated in  Brussels  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  The  courts  decided 
uniformly  against  her. 

The  only  well  -  known  woman  who 
has  attem|>ted  to  make  her  way  before 
the  French  bar  is  Mile.  Bilesco,  who 
was  graduated  in  Paris  three  years  ago. 

In  England  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  raised,  no  woman  having  applied 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  although  there 
are  several  women  who  do  work  as 
attorneys  and  solicitors.  The  English 
custom  of  separating  the  pleading  in 
court  from  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
lawyer  makes  it  possible  for  women  to 
carry  on  the  latter  part  of  the  profes- 
sion without  formal  admission  to  the 
bar.  Woman  has  thus  been  excluded  in 
modern  Europe,  and  has  not  yet  asked 
for  admission  to  the  bar  in  England. 

There  remains  but  one  country  nut- 
side  of  the  United  States  where  a  wom- 
an practices  law.  This  is  Hawaii.  Miss 
Almeda  Hitchcock,  the  daughter  of  a 
lawyer  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  went 


through  the  Law  School  of  Michigaji 
University  and  was  graduated  in  1888. 
She  went  home  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  upon  presenting  her  license  from 
the  Michigan  court  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  became  her  father's  law  part- 
ner. Soon  after  her  admission  to  the 
bar,  in  March,  1889,  she  was  tempo* 
rarily  appointed  sheriff  of  Hilo.  She 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  for 
three  months,  and  was  successful  in 
keeping  order  and  bringing  a  number 
of  criminals  to  justice. 

The  history  of  the  woman  lawyer  in 
the  United  States  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  ap[)lication  of  Mrs.  Arabella 
A.  Mansfield  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  in  1869,  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
The  statute  specified  that  persons  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  the  bar  must 
be  ''white  male  citizens  ;"  the  Judge 
remarked  that  as  to  a  certain  extent 
words  upon  the  statute-books  implying 
the  masculine  gender  might  be  con- 
strued to  include  women,  he  admitted 
her.  Although  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  country,  there  were  other  w^om- 
en  who  began  the  study  of  law  about 
the  same  time  or  a  little  earlier. 

The  first  law  school  to  admit  women 
was  that  of  Washington  University,  in 
St.  Louis.  Miss  Phoebe  Couzins  was 
the  first  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
school ;  but  a  Miss  Barkaloo,  who  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  Columbia  College  Law  School, 
was  admitted  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Missouri.     This  was  in  1S70. 

The  first  college  of  the  country  to 
graduate  a  woman  lawyer,  for  Miss 
Barkaloo  was  not  graduated,  was  Union 
College  of  Law,  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Ada 
H.  Kepney  was  the  first  woman  to 
graduate  from  a  law  school  and  obtain 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Al- 
though this  was  in  1870,  she  was  not 
admitted  to  the   bar   until   two  years 
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afterward,  when  an  act  was  passed 
which  made  her  admission  possible, 

There  are  now  more  than  a  dozen  law 
schools  that  admit  women»  and  probably 
many  others  would  admit  them  if  they 
were  to  apply. 

The  greatest  number  of  women 
graduates  from  law  schools  hail  from 
Michigan  University^  which  has  awarded 
diplomas  to  more  than  thirty.  The  Bos- 
ton University  Law  School  has  also 
graduated  a  number  of  women.  1'he 
three  leading  uiiiversities  of  the  coun- 
try— Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia — 
have  so  far  refused  to  admit  women. 
The  alleged  reasons  at  Harvard  w^as 
that  if  women  were  admitted  to  the 
Law  School  they  must  use  the  Law  Li- 
brary in  connection  with  the  men  stu- 
dents, the  force  of  which  excuse  is  not 
very  clear. 

At  Yale  a  certain  Miss  Jordan  was 
admitted,  and  after  going  through  the 
course  obtained  a  degree  in  1SS7.  The 
next  catalogue  of  Yale  contained  this 
significant  clause  :  **  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  courses  offered  in  this  Uni- 
versity are  only  open  to  the  male  sex» 
unless  otherwise  specifically  stated/* 
And  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  the  clause 
was  intended  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  Jordan  incident. 

Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell,  the  wife  of 
Judge  James  B,  Bradwell,  of  Chicago, 
was  the  Hrst  woman  to  ask  admission 
to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  She  passed  the 
examination,  but  was  refused  upon  the 
ground  that  she  was  a  married  woman, 
The  matter  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  again  rejected,  and 
then  taken  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme  Court,  where  the  case  was  ar- 
gued by  Senator  Carpenter,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, In  1873  another  adverse  decision 
was  rendered. 

Twenty-three  States  now  admit 
women  to  the  bar  In  1879  an  Act  of 
Congress  was  passed  whereby  women 


were  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  LTniled  States,  and  many  women 
lawyers  have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  several  of  them 
being  married  women.  Some  of  the 
States,  among  them  Massachusetts^ 
New  York,  and  Illinois,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  women  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  enabling  act.  Various  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this.  Some  of  the 
States  had  statutes  similar  to  that  of 
Iowa,  where  the  word  *^  male  *'  w^as  used 
in  describing  the  qualifications,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  an  act 
should  be  passed  dropping  the  word 
**  male  "  from  the  statute.  Other  stat- 
utes had  the  w^ord  "  voters  "  in  them. 
It  w^as  generally  held  that  the  act  did 
not  exclude  people  who  were  not  vot- 
ers, and  that  women  might  be  admitted. 
The  disabilities  of  married  women  were 
invoked  as  an  obstacle.  It  was  said, 
for  instance,  that  as  a  married  woman 
could  not  make  a  contract,  it  was  not 
possible  to  admit  her  to  the  bar^  be- 
cause the  practice  of  law  requires  the 
making  of  binding  contracts. 

At  present  there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  women  lawyers 
in  America,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  practise  in  the  courts  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  score.  Many  women  do  not 
practise  at  the  bar,  just  as  many  men 
who  are  graduated  as  law^yers  go  into 
other  professions  or  business,  finding 
their  legal  knowledge  of  value  else- 
where. There  seems  to  be  no  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  especially  adopted  by 
women  lawyers,  but  naturally  they  pre- 
fer oftice  work.  As  a  rule,  women  have 
succeeded  fairly  well,  and  they  have 
been  treated  with  much  kindness  by  the 
male  members  of  the  bar  and  the  judges. 

Two  women  lawyers  have  published 
bonks  in  America.  Mrs.  Shay  published 
the  **  Students'  Guide  to  Common  Law 
Pleading,"  and  Mrs.  Sawtelle  published 
'*-  Law  Made  Easy,"  and  **  The  Law  of 
Husband  and  Wife/* 
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Women  have  also  delivered  many 
lectures  upon  law  and  some  of  them 
have  given  regular  instryction.  Miss 
Waugh,  an  Illinois  lawyer,  was  for  a 
time  professor  of  Commercial  Law  in  a 
business  college  in  Rockford,  111,  Las- 
seKs  Seminary,  at  Auburndale^  Mass., 
was  the  first  school  in  the  country 
to  give  a  regular  course  of  law  to 
gfrl  students.  Miss  Mary  A,  Greune 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  there  on 
'*  Business  Law  for  Women/*  Mrs. 
Bradwell,  already  mentioned,  edited  for 
a  long  time  the  Lr^^ai  A^eivs  of  Chicago, 
and  Mrs.  Waite  edits  the  Chicago  Law 
Times.  Mrs.  BradwelTs  daughter,  her- 
self a  lawyer  and  the  wife  of  a  lawyer, 
as  well  as  the  daughter  of  two  law- 
yers, has  edited  the  last  twelve  volumes 
of  the  reports  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  Illinois.  Her  father,  Judge  Brad- 
well,  says  that  while  the  reports  bear 
his  name,  they  are  really  the  WH>rk  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs,  Bessie  Brad  well 
Helmer, 

Four  years  ago  a  regular  law  course 
for  women  was  begun  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  only  Eastern  college 
which  has  taken  such  a  step.  Last 
year  three  women  were  graduated  from 
the  University,  and  one  of  them  has 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
York. 

The  laiv  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  women  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  facilities  offered, 
there  are  not  now  more  than  a  do^en 
women  law  students  at  the  University, 
counting  all  four  classes.  But  these 
are  serious  students  who  expect  to 
take  degrees,  and  probably  to  practise 
law. 

There  are  at  the  University  near- 
ly seventy  young  women  who  follow  a 
series  of  law  lectures  r^^tven  twice  a 
week  to  women  w*ho  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  legal  mat- 
tcrs*     These  lectures  are  given  under 


the    auspices  of  the   Woman's   Legal 

Educational  Society. 

In  other  States  women  seem  to  be 
more  eager  to  accept  the  privilege.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  law  firm  com- 
posed of  a  mother  and  four  daughters, 
all  actively  engaged.  San  Francisco 
has  a  law  club  known  as  the  **  Portia/' 
composed  wholly  of  women,  which 
meets  once  a  week  in  the  law-office  of 
the  Dean  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Clara  S. 
Folt2»  owing  to  whose  efforts  women 
are  now  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  Hastings  College  of  Law. 
The  members  of  the  club  do  not  intend 
to  become  lawyers,  but  wish  to  obtain 
legal  lore  enough  to  make  them  intelli- 
gent guardians  of  their  legal  rights. 
From  time  to  time  eminent  law^yers 
address  the  club,  and  women  lawyers 
who  visit  the  city  are  invited  to  lecture 
upon  the  rights  of  women  before  the 
courts. 

Of  course  the  same  old  objections 
made  in  the  case  of  women  doctors 
and  women  clergymen  are  used  with 
regard  to  women  lawyers.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  strength 
for  the  hard  work  involved,  that  as 
married  women  they  may  not  be  able 
to  give  all  their  time  to  it,  and  that 
their  work  will  be  subject  to  interrup- 
tions ;  also  that  the  scandalous  causes 
fre<juently  tried  at  the  bar  will  prevent 
many  women  from  doing  the  work  of 
a  man.  There  is,  however,  enough 
legal  work  free  from  exhaustive  strain 
or  from  scandal,  and  requiring  chiefly 
knowledge  and  accuracy. 

Although  women  are  welcomed  by 
several  religious  denominations  as  pas- 
tors, and  have  preached  for  large  con* 
gregations,  the  theological  colleges  do 
not  as  yet  encourage  women  to  enter 
the  profession.  It  is  nearly  fifteen 
years  since  a  woman  was  first  settled 
over  a  congregation  in  New  York  State, 
but  the  growth  of  the  movement  is 
slow. 
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IX.— Newspaper  Work  and  Pay. 

Journalism  is  one  business  in  which 
women  beginners  are  paid  equal  rates 
with  men,  for  almost  all  newspapers 
pay  so  much  a  column  for  the  articles 
they  accept,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  man  or  a  woman  is  the 
writer. 

Another  reason  why  women  some- 
times plunge  into  reporting  rather 
than  into  teaching  or  art  work,  is  that 
it  requires  virtually  nu  apprenticeship. 
Any  clever  girl  with  an  aptitude  for 
the  profession  can  report  a  lecture,  a 
meetings  or  an  interview,  after  a  few 
months  practice^  and  she  will  he  well 
paid  for  it  if  the  style  is  smooth  and 
the  ideas  brightly  set  forth,  llie 
teacher  must  have  years  of  prepara- 
tion, and  even  stenugrapliy  and  type- 
writing require  months  of  practice  be- 
fore a  bare  living  can  be  made. 

Whether  the  chronicling  of  gossip 
and  what  Is  known  as  the  Worn  an  *s 
Page  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  was  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of 
women  in  newspa|>er  offices,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  At  all  events,  w*omen 
began  to  do  regular  reporting  upon  the 
great  daily  newspapers  about  tw^enty 
years  ago,  and  now^  there  are  on  the 
regular  new^spaper  staffs  at  least  fifty 
women  in  New  York  City  alone  who 
make  a  living  by  writing  for  the  press. 
They  go  about  iheir  work  as  system- 
atically as  nien^  they  have  a  club  of 
their  own,  and  if  there  are  any 
branches  of  reporting  that  woman  can* 
not  do,  they  are  not  ready  to  admit  it. 
In  some  departments  w^omen  are  natu- 
rally at  home.  So  long  as  the  news- 
papers give  elaborate  accounts  of  so- 
cial events,  such  as  weddings,  recep- 
tions,  etc.,  a  w^oman  will  be  needed. 

All  articles  concerning  fashions  and 
household  matters  fall  naturally  into 
the  province  of  the  woman  writer,  and 
when  noted  women  have  to  be  inter- 


viewed the  woman  reporter  will  often 
succeed  w^here  the  man  fails. 

It  is  frequently  the  trifling  incidents 
in  life  which,  well  told,  obtain  for  a 
girl  a  favorable  introduction  to  news- 
paper life.  One  day  some  years  ago  a 
yuung  woman  who  had  come  to  New 
York  to  try  literature,  meaning  by  that 
poetry,  magazine  essays,  and  stories, 
happened  to  witness  an  exciting  en- 
counter between  a  lady  and  a  ruffian 
who  had  stolen  her  dog.  The  girl 
w^as  on  her  way  to  mail  a  letter  to  her 
friends  in  the  country,  confessing 
failure  and  asking  for  money  to  return 
home.  Six  months  of  New  York  had 
convinced  her  that  literature  w^as  a  de- 
lusion. As  she  joined  the  group  around 
the  dog-thief  and  his  victim,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  lady's  graphic  story  of 
the  loss  of  the  dog,  which  she  now  rec- 
ognized, it  occurred  to  this  girl  that 
here  was  an  incident  that  might  at 
least  furnish  matter  for  a  story  half  a 
column  long.  She  walked  home  with 
the  woman  and  her  dog,  got  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  loss  and  recovery  of 
Fido,  and  two  hours  later,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  she  carried  her  tale  to 
the  city  editor  of  a  big  newspaper. 

**  Is  this  a  fancy  story  or  something 
that  ha])pened  ?**  he  asked,  glancing  at 
the  manuscript. 

'*  U  happened  two  hours  ago,  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
and  all  the  names  are  correctly  given/* 
answered  the  girl 

**  We'll  try  to  use  it  to-morrow/' 

Instead  of  mailing  her  piteous  con- 
fession of  failure  the  girl  w^aited  till 
the  next  day,  and  at  dawn  bought  a 
copy  of  the  paper.  Her  dog  story 
made  nearly  a  column.  She  had  told 
it  in  as  amusing  a  way  as  she  knew 
how.  and  the  dreaded  blue-pencil, 
which  sub-editors  use  to  "cut  down" 
articles,  had  scarcely  been  used.  Much 
elated,  she  called  on  her  friend  the  city 
editor   and   told  him   she  should   like 
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more  work  of  the  kind.  For  the  next 
year  she  earned  on  that  one  paper 
alone  nearly  five  hundred  dollars — 
enough  to  pay  her  board — and  enough 
more  from  other  sources  to  dress  her- 
self and  put  a  little  by. 

Thus  began  a  connection  with  daily 
journalism  that  lasted  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  the  work  was  of- 
ten hard  and  frequently  discouraging. 
After  a  whole  day's  tramping,  and  per- 
haps another  day's  hard  writing,  the 
result  in  print  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  car-fares  expended.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  so  long  as  the  young 
reporter  wrote  as  an  outsider.  When 
she  became  recognized  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  staff,  the  city  editor 
gave  her  regular  assignments,  recog- 
nizing her  ability  to  find  out  the  in- 
teresting feature  of  any  event  and  tell 
the  story  effectively.  When  an  assign- 
ment or  regular  order  is  given  to  a 
reporter,  the  newspaper  pays  for  the 
time  occupied  in  the  work,  should  the 
results  in  type  not  be  sufficient.  The 
rate  of  pay  for  ordinary  reporting  on 
the  New  York  papers  is  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  a  column,  or  if  time  is 
charged,  half  a  dollar  an  hour. 

When  a  girl  begins  to  earn  more  than 
thirty  dollars  a  week  "  on  space,"  as 
payment  by  length  of  article  is  called, 
she  is  usually  put  on  the  salary  list  at 
from  twenty  dollars  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  upon  the  whole  a  salary  is 
preferred,  because  the  regular  day's 
assignment  finished,  she  has  often  time 
to  write  for  magazines  or  for  other 
papers,  in  this  way  increasing  her  in- 
come. 

The  work  is  often  unpleasant  for 
a  woman,  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  as 
some  people  imagine.  Women  report- 
ers have  written  hundreds  of  articles 
within  the  last  ten  years  describing  the 
painful  and  criminal  sides  of  New  York 
life,  and,  judging  from  their  experi- 
ence, it  may  be  said  that  if  a  woman 


meets  with  insult,  even  in  such  news- 
paper work  as  that,  it  is  usually  due  to 
her  own  want  of  sense  or  tact. 

The  danger  from  cold  and  exposure 
is  greater  than  from  insult.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  woman  reporter  to  re- 
turn to  her  newspaper  office  with  soaked 
feet  and  damp  clothes  to  write  for  hours 
before  she  can  think  of  home  or  food. 
And,  unlike  a  man,  she  cannot  take  ref- 
uge in  hot  whiskey.  The  more  im- 
portant and  arduous  the  work,  the 
sooner  must  it  be  done,  and  women  as 
well  as  men,  in  newspaper  life,  must 
learn  to  ignore  regular  hours  by  day  or 
night. 

The  disappointments  are  many.  The 
woman  reporter  may  sometimes  wait 
in  cold  reception-rooms  for  hours  and 
then  have  the  information  she  seeks 
curtly  refused.  She  may  work  for  a 
week  to  get  a  "  yes  "  or  a  "no  "  to  an 
important  question,  and  then  not  get 
it.  She  must  be  prepared  for  the  slights 
and  slurs  of  ill-bred  people.  When  she 
has  done  her  best  it  is  discouraging  to 
find  that  the  city  editor  discards  her 
work  for  reasons  which  she  is  unable 
to  fathom  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
disturbing  to  be  praised  for  work  which 
she  knows  is  bad  and  careless. 

What  newspaper  men  term  the  "  news 
instinct "  is  something  that  some  women 
find  hard  to  acquire,  and  many  never 
acquire  at  all.  It  consists  simply  in 
distinguishing  rapidly  from  among  the 
events  or  happenings  that  may  come  to 
a  reporter's  knowledge  such  as  may 
have  value  and  interest  as  news.  The 
"  news  "  quality  is  always  paramount  in 
the  city  editor's  eyes. 

One  day  a  woman,  Miss  A ,  was 

sent  to  give  an  account  of  a  small  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  at  a  club-house. 
There  was  some  delay  in  getting  into 
the  gallery,  owing,  as  she  was  incident- 
ally told,  to  the  absence  of  a  well- 
known  citizen  who  had  been  taken  se- 
riously ill  while  arranging  the  pictures 
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that  morning.  Our  young  woman  re- 
porter thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
but  went  on  making  up  her  little  ac- 
count of  the  pictures.  After  an  hour's 
work   another   woman   reporter,   Miss 

B ,  arrived,  and  to  her  Miss  A 

mentioned  the  illness  of  the  club  member 
in  excuse  for  her  slow  work.  The  new 
woman  said  nothing,  but  in  half  an 
hour  she  w^as  on  the  way  to  that  man's 
house  ;  she  found  that  it  was  a  case  of 
apoplexy  ;  she  intervie\¥ed  the  doctors; 
she  hunted  up  some  members  of  the 
club  and  obtained  accounts  of  the  ill- 
ness and  materials  for  a  good  obituary. 
The  next  day  her  paper  had  a  cokmin 
account  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the 
well-known  man,  and  it  was  the  only 
paper  that  contained  the  news.  As  to 
the  picture  show,  no  paper  printed  more 
than  ten   lines  about  it»      When   Miss 

A saw  the  paper  she  learned  one 

more  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  news. 

All  newspapers  are  willing  to  pay 
well  for  exclusive  news,  or  **  beats,"  as 
they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  bus- 
iness,  and  no  reporter's  work  is  such 
that  he  may  not  at  any  moment  hear 
news  that  has  not  reached  the  news- 
papers. The  trained  reporter  "smells" 
news^  and  often  a  casual  word  or  a  hint 
leads  him  to  important  discoveries. 
This  is  a  faculty  which  few  women  in 
the  business  seem  to  possess  ;  they  are 
apt  to  w*aste  time  on  comparatively  un- 
important matters.  Another  instance 
will  suffice.  A  woman  reporter  was 
sent  to  see  a  leader  of  the  fashionable 
world  to  get  an  account  of  the  gowns 
to  be  worn  at  a  big  ball 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mrs. 
A 's  costume,"  said  the  lady,  **  be- 
cause since  her  husband  lost  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  last  month  in  a 
railroad  speculation  with  my  husband 
we  do  not  speak.'* 

The  ball  lost  all  interest  for  the  re- 
porter, who  hurried  duwn  tcj  tlie  office 
with  news  that   gave  a  clew    to  some 


strange  happenings  in  the  Stock  Market 
that  had  been  puzzling  Wall  Street  for 
a  fortnight.  Half  a  dozen  reporters 
w^ere  despatched  on  the  trail,  and  the 
result  was  a  whole  page  of  Wall  Street 
news  of  absorbing  interest  to  financial 
men.  No  one  outside  of  that  office 
knew  for  months  how  the  reporters  got 
track  of  the  matter.  The  woman  re- 
porter received  three  dollars  for  her 
account  of  the  gowns  at  the  Patriarchs' 
Ball,  and  a  check  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  her  Wall  Street  "  tip/' 

According  to  one  woman  who  has 
seen  newspaper  reporting  in  all  its 
phases,  a  woman,  in  order  to  succeed, 
must  never,  as  she  expresses  it,  "  take 
refuge  behind  her  petticoats,"  If  the 
editor  wants  certain  work  done,  and  be- 
lieves that  a  certain  woman  can  do  it, 
no  excuses  should  be  offered  upon  the 
ground  of  sex. 

One  day  news  came  to  a  great  New 
York  daily  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  would 
arrive  that  afternoon  in  Philadelphia 
and  perform  at  a  certain  theatre.  The 
famous  actress  had  just  returned  from 
a  lour  in  South  America  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  an  interesting  story  to 
tell  It  happened  that  no  man  in  the 
newspaper  office  could  speak  French, 
and  Bernhardt  speaks  no  English. 
But  there  was  a  woman  on  the  staff, 
a  young  girl  of  twenty-two,  who  knew 
French,  and  the  order  went  to  her : 
'*  (  jo  to  Philadelphia,  find  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  WTite  four  columns  about  her 
South-American  trip." 

A  girl  who  lacked  the  newspaper  in- 
stinct would  have  been  dismayed.  To 
go  alone  to  a  strange  city  one  hundred 
miles  away,  to  hunt  around  theatres 
until  she  found  an  actress  she  had  nev- 
er seen,  and  then  get  out  of  her  an  inter- 
view four  columns  long  —  that  was  a 
good  job  for  a  man,  but  queer  w^ork  for 
a  refined  girl  of  twenty-two.  But  the 
reporter  in  question  simply  said,  ^*  Yes." 

She   reached   Philadelphia  at   seven 
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o'clock,  found  Bernhardt  at  the  thea- 
tre, talked  to  her  between  the  acts,  was 
invited  to  sup  with  her  after  the  play, 
and  did  so,  taking  copious  notes  during 
the  meal,  took  a  train  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  back  to  New^  York, 
began  to  write  her  interview  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  had  it  done  at  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon  —  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  assignment  had 
been  given  to  her. 

The  article  happened  to  take  the 
public's  fancy.  It  was  copied  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and 
brought  the  young  woman  reporter 
fame,  and,  what  was  better,  work  from 
all  sides.  In  the  same  line  of  readiness 
to  accept  any  duty  asked  of  a  man  may 
be  cited  Miss  Bisland's  start  on  her 
famous  trip  around  the  world.  She  was 
asked  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  take  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  she 
started  at  six  that  evening. 

One  of  the  foremost  women  journal- 
ists of  the  last  ten  years  has  fre(iuent- 
ly  insisted  that  the  chief  essentials  to  a 
newspaper  woman  are  good  health  and 
strong  nerves.  Newspaper  life  is  com- 
monly conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  a  man  can  go  into.  Its 
tax  upon  a  woman  is  evident.  The 
chief  part  of  the  work  is  done  at  night, 
until  nightwork  becomes  a  bad  sort  of 
second  nature,  and  the  old  man  is 
rather  a  curiosity  upon  the  active  staff 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  Women  are 
spared  some  of  the  hardships  of  the 
life,  but  certain  evils  remain. 

One  woman  journalist  says  that  it 
makes  her  nervous  to  know  that  every 
day  she  is  expected  to  produce  a  better 
article  than  the  one  she  wrote  yester- 
day. There  is  no  such  thing  as  routine 
in  the  highest  and  best  class  of  the 
w^ork — there  must  be  a  constant  effort 
to  do  something  not  only  better  than 
you  have  done  before,  but  better  than 
any  other  newspaper  has  done. 

The  mere  physical  exertion  of  long 


hours  when  some  important  piece  of 
work  has  to  be  done  soon  tells  upon 
a  woman's  strength,  and  the  list  of 
breakdowns  among  newspaper  women 
is  almost  as  long  as  the  list  of  work- 
ers. 

Too  many  girls  come  to  New  York 
expecting  to  make  a  living  at  once,  and 
are  starved  out.  One  woman  of  wide 
acquaintance  among  newspaper  work- 
ers says  that  no  girl  should  go  to  any 
large  city,  expecting  to  get  into  jour- 
nalism, unless  she  has  money  enough  to 
live  for  six  months  at  least.  And  she 
must  not  expect  to  attain  a  salaried 
position  until  she  has  had  at  least  four 
years'  experience  in  the  work. 

Women  in  newspaper  work  are  paid 
as  much  as  men  for  the  same  sort  of 
material,  if  measured  by  quantity,  but 
when  it  comes  to  salaries,  men  receive 
more  because  they  can  do  some  things 
physically  beyond  a  woman's  power. 
Another  reason  why  the  managing 
editors  of  newspapers  look  with  less 
favor  upon  women  as  assistants  is  that 
after  an  apprenticeship  of  years  they 
are  likely  to  get  married  just  when 
most  valuable. 

The  most  successful  wopien  reporters 
are  those  who  do  not  consider  any  part 
of  the  newspaper  field  as  out  of  their 
sphere  by  reason  of  sex.  The  woman 
who  because  she  is  a  woman  confines 
herself  to  fashions,  and  weddings,  and 
woman's  doings  never  gets  very  far. 
The  broader  the  field  the  better  for 
her.  The  salaries  given  to  most  women 
reporters  are  small — seldom  more  than 
twenty  dollars  a  week — because  too 
often  they  are  not  equipped  for  work 
outside  of  a  narrow  range.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  women  should  do  night- 
work  as  a  regular  thing,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
morning  journalism.  Aside  from  that, 
they  can  do  anything  that  men  can  do. 
The  best  cattle  and  stock  reporter  in 
New   York   for  many  years  was  Miss 
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Morgan,  who  tramped  around  the  stock- 
yards in  men's  boots. 

It  must  be  said  also  that  journalism 
offers  a  steady  income  as  compared 
with  any  other  literary  employment. 
The  business  of  magazine- writing  and 
book-writing  furnishes  a  good  living  to 
but  one  woman  in  a  thousand  who  tries 
it.  The  magazine  field  is  especially 
hmited.  The  Sunday  newspapers  of 
New  York  alone  publish  more  articles  of 
a  miscellaneous  character  in  one  issue 
than  all  the  magazines  of  the  country 
in  a  month.  The  demand  for  newspaper 
material  is  thus  constant,  and  the  quan- 
tity needed  is  such  that  editors  cannot 
be  over-particular  as  to  quality, 

A  few  newspaper  women  have  become 
quite  well  known  as  magazine  contrib- 
utors, but  their  real  income  has  been 
drawn  from  the  newspapers.  One  wom- 
an, who  for  several  years  before  she 
married  and  left  the  business,  earned 
U\\t  thousand  dollars  a  year,  received 
four  thousand  of  this  sum  from  news- 
papers and  one  thousand  from  maga- 
zines.  The  women  editors  of  a  few^ 
periodicals  devoted  to  women  are  said 
to  be  paid  even  more  than  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  but  as  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  such  posts  in  the  country,  it  is 
not  worth  while  talking  about  them. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  newspaper 
women  may  consider  thomsE^lves  fortu- 
nate if  they  earn  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year  by  work  which,  though  hard,  is 
not  unpleasant.  Should  a  woman  have 
especial  literary  talents,  the  newspaper 
training  and  the  varied  views  of  life 
she  is  sure  to  get  as  a  reporter  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  her  after  she 
has  been  graduated  to  more  dignified 
work. 


X. — Dress-making,  Millinery,  and 
Plain  Sewing. 

Tke  business  of  dress-making  and 
millinery  seems  to  be  one  in  which  a 


comparatively  few  persons  make  all  the 
money,  while  the  rank  and  file  do  most 
of  the  work.  At  least  such  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  this  industry  in  large 
cities. 

In  small  towns  and  villages  it  is 
different,  and  the  village  dress-maker 
is  an  institution  in  herself,  and  fre- 
quently a  person  who  has  attained 
to  no  little  importance  in  the  commu- 
nity. 'J1ie  familiar  type  of  the  village 
dress- maker,  who  carries  the  gossip  of 
the  place  from  house  to  house,  por- 
tioning out  her  time  between  the  differ- 
ent well-to-do  villagers  in  need  of  her 
services,  and  acting  as  the  arbiter  of 
taste  and  fashion  in  the  community,  has 
by  no  means  disappeared  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  to  say  that  in  the 
smaller  villages  and  towns  the  person 
who  devotes  herself  to  dress-making 
will  probably  find  the  best  field  for 
her  activity.  The  expenses  of  busi- 
ness in  a  large  city,  and  the  constant 
risk  of  bad  debts»  make  the  life  of  most 
fashionable  dress -makers  far  from  a 
bed  of  roses- 

There  is  a  common  impression  to  the 
effect  that  all  fashionable  dress-makers 
and  milliners  accumulate  fortunes,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  said  by  those  in 
the  business  that  the  fortunes  made  in 
dress-making  in  New  York  City  in  the 
last  twenty  years  may  be  counted  on 
the  ringers  of  one  hand.  It  is  true  that 
some  women  have  succeeded  exceed- 
ingly well,  one  fashionable  dress- maker 
having  invested  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  real  estate  in  Nfw  York  City 
and  Ltmg  Branch,  and  thereby  more 
than  tripled  her  earnings ;  the  fortune 
of  this  dress-maker  was  recently  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a  million  dollars,  but 
probably  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
this  sum  was  due  to  the  dress -making 
business  she  carried  on  for  nearly 
twenty 'five  years. 

Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  the  business  of  millinery  shops.     It 
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is  notorious  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  In   mo&t  of   the  shops  work  begins 

material  which  enters  into  a  bonnet  or  at  eight  o^clock,  or  even   earlier,  and 

hat  is  absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  the  lasts  until  six,  with  extra  hours  until 

price  asked  for  the  finished  article  in  eleven  or  twelve  at  night  in  the  height 

fashionable  shops  ;   and  yet  very   few  of  the  busy  season.     The  wages  vary 
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milliners  grow  rich,  or  even  succeed  in 
acquiring  enough  money  to  withdraw 
from  the  business. 

The  chief  troubles  of  the  trade,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  best  milliners 
of  New  York,  are  bad  debts  and  the 
impossiiiility  of  disposing  of  materials 
which  have  become  a  triile  out  of  fash- 
ifMi.  The  business,  like  that  of  fashion- 
able tailors,  is  one  largely  run  upon 
long  credits  ;  some  of  the  best  custom- 
ers of  the  leading  milliners  of  New  York 
allow  their  bills  to  run  from  two  to 
three  years,  and,  of  course,  in  some  in- 
stances  such  bills  are  never  paid.  Yet, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  business, 
fashionable  milliners  and  dress*makers, 
as  well  as  tailors,  cannot  afford  to  press 
their  customers  too  hard  for  money,  or 
to  take  the  debt  into  the  courts,  unless 
the  sum  is  exceedingly  large.  They 
are  afraid  of  having,  or  acquiring,  the 
reputation  of  harsh  dealing,  and  prefer 
to  lose  the  money  rather  than  appear  in 
court. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  for 
milliners  and  dress-makers  do  not  have 
an  over-easy  or  over- pleasant  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  stories  told  by  them- 
selves. 


from  three  dollars  a  week,  paid  to  girls 
who  are  of  some  use,  but  are  not  yet 
competent  workers,  to  twelve  and  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week  for  expert  work- 
women, who  must,  however,  be  compe- 
tent to  take  charge  of  a  number  of 
hands. 

Estimating  by  the  returns  made 
from  a  number  of  shops,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  average  working  dress- 
maker, who  has  a  place  in  a  good  shop, 
does  not  earn  more  than  eight  dollars 
a  week.  Moreover^  there  are  slack 
seasons  when  the  force  of  the  shop  is 
cut  down  sometimes  to  one-quarter  of 
the  number  usually  employed,  and  then 
the  dress-maker  has  to  look  for  still 
cheaper  grades  of  sewing,  such  as  shirt- 
making  and  sewing  upon  clothing  for 
the  wholesale  houses.  Many  women 
who  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
taste  for  dress- ma  king  say  that  they  are 
driven  to  this  cheaper  grade  of  work 
every  summer  for  several  months,  and 
are  glad  to  get  it. 

As  a  rule,  the  provision  made  by  the 
best  dress-makers  in  large  cities,  such 
as  New  York,  for  the  comfort  of  their 
employees  and  sewing- women  is  ample, 
and  no  such  fault  is  to  be  found  as  in 
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the  case  of  factory  work  upon  shirts  or 
clothes.  Very  few  dress-makers  in  New 
York  employ  more  than  sixty  hands 
upon  the  average^  and  the  rooms  are 
usually  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted. 

One  woman,  who  has  been  sewing  for 
such  a  firm  for  ten  years,  states  that 
ivere  it  not  for  the  annual  lack  of  work, 
when  three-quarters  of  the  hands  are 
discharged,  dress-makers  and  milliners 
have  a  pleasanter  time  of  it  in  New^ 
York  City  than  shop  girls.  But  there 
is  the  constant  fear  present  to  many 
such  workers  thai  they  may  be  dis- 
placed hy  younger  women,  with  better 
eyesight,  who  can  do  finer  work.  Much 
of  the  best  work  is  still  hand-work,  and 
the  workwoman  whose  eyesight  fails 
her  has  to  lake  to  the  machine. 

When  we  come  to  rough  sewing  and 
machine  work,  very  few  women  succeed 
in  making  more  than  six  or  seven  dol- 
lars a  week,  all  of  the  work  being  piece- 
work and  much  of  it  being  done  in  the 
liomes  of  the  workers.  The  large  whole- 
sale manufacturers  of  men*s  clothing, 
shirts,  and  women's  underclothing  find 
it  more  profitable  to  have  the  work 
done  outside  of  their  ow^n  buildings,  as 
they  are  thus  able  to  employ  ^\^  times 
as  many  people  as  they  could  accom- 
modate. 

Year  after  year  the  price  paid  to 
women  for  such  sewing  has  been  con- 
stantly upon  the  decrease.  The  fact 
that  all  underwear  can  be  bought  more 
cheaply  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  at  home,  shows  how  little  the  wom- 
en who  do  the  work  are  paid  for  it. 
It  is  not  worth  while  going  into  the 
prices  paid  for  different  garments,  or  to 
give  the  figures  received  for  piece-work 
at  the  different  shops  ;  the  story  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again  in  the 
new^spapers,  and  it  is  unfortunately  too 
true  that  New  York  has  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  women  whose  life  is  one 
long  echo  of  Hood's  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt/* 


Improved  methods  of  manufacture 
and  cheap  sewing-machines  seem  to 
have  brought  no  relief  to  this  army 
of  workers  ^ — rather  the  contrary.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  can  find  among 
this  class  a  woman  who  makes  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars  the  year 
through,  even  by  the  hardest  and  most 
persistent  toil.  She  probably  works 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  nine 
at  night,  with  two  hours  taken  out  for 
meals,  or  twelve  hours*  steady  labor  ; 
she  has  to  pay  for  her  machine  and  for 
her  thread,  and  the  net  profit  of  the 
labor  at  the  end  of  the  week  is  consid- 
ered satisfactory  if  she  receives  from 
five  to  six  dollars.  Thousands  of  in- 
stances are  cited  in  which  the  results 
are  even  less  satisfactory,  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  work- 
woman, and  there  would  be  suffering 
for  the  same  person  in  any  line  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  greatest  cause  of  the  depression 
of  wages  among  the  sewing-women  of 
large  cities  is,  of  course,  the  fierce  com- 
petition encouraged  by  manufacturers. 
If  such  competition  came  only  from 
city  workers  in  the  tenements,  it  would 
be  bad  enough  ;  but  the  women  who 
make  clothing  and  underclothes  are 
subject  to  the  competition  of  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  this  is  what  forces 
prices  down  so  near  to  the  starvation 
point.  Hundreds  of  large  wdiulesale 
firms  send  out  every  week  wagon-loads 
of  clothing,  cut  out  and  basted,  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  farming  dis- 
tricts of  New^  York  and  New^  England. 
The  farmers'  wnves  and  daughters  get 
very  little  for  the  work,  the  average 
payment,  according  to  one  estimate, 
being  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  an  hour. 
But  the  work  is  done  at  odd  moments, 
or  in  the  evenings  ;  it  is  brought  to  the 
farm-house  by  the  manufacturer's  wag- 
on, and  every  few  weeks  the  man  comes 
around  to  collect  the  finished  garments 
and  leave  more  material.     Even  at  four 
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cents  an  hour,  the  farmer's  daughters 
can  afford  to  sew  for  the  city  manufact- 
urer, and  count  themselves  fortunate 
if  their  winter's  work  brings  them  in 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollari>.  In  many 
districts  where  food  and  fuel  are  plenty 
and  the  people  live  comfortably,  there 
is  an  extreme  scarcity  of  money,  and 
this  is  one  means  by  which  the  farmer*s 
women-folk  get  the  few  dollars  which 
they  absolutely  need  for  things  not  pro* 
duced  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farm-houses 
where  such  work  is  done  in  the  winter 
in  competition  with  the  wretched  peo- 
ple of  the  city  tenements,  and  so  long 
as  the  system  continues,  there  is  small 
hope  of  larger  earnings  for  those  who 
do  rough  sewing. 

The  ambition  of  most  women  who 
enter  the  workshops  of  fashionable 
dress-niakcrs  and  milliners  is  naturally 
to  establish  a  business  of  their  own, 
and  there  are  nearly  four  hundred 
dress-makers  in  New  York  City  who  do 
work  in  their  own  flats  and  employ 
from  two  to  ten  assistants.  Such  dress- 
makers do  not  make  fortunes,  but  they 
appear  to  make  a  comfcirtable  living  ; 
they  are  not  haunted,  as  a  rule,  by  bad 
debts,  for  their  customers  are  among 
the  people  who  pay  as  they  go,  and  they 
are  not  brought  into  competition  with 
the  army  of  women,  both  city  and  coun- 
try, who  sew  for  the  wholesale  houses. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  many 
small  milliners,  chiefly  upon  the  cheap- 
er avenues,  who  appear  to  make  a  very 
modest  but  sufficient  income,  so  that  if 
a  woman  has  some  business  capacity  as 
well  as  taste,  the  field  of  dress-making 
and  millinery  is  not  necessarily  one  of 
drudgery  or  starvation.  The  appren- 
ticeship is,  however,  a  hard  one,  and 
most  girls  who  have  homes  in  the  conn- 
try  will  do  well  to  make  their  business 
where  they  are,  rather  than  risk  the 
troubles  and  possible  dangers  of  life  in 
a  large  city. 


The  shops  naturally  attract  an  array 
of  women  from  the  country  to  large 
cities  every  year,  and  New  York  is 
said  to  give  employment  to  sixty  thou- 
sand shop  girls  and  women.  The  life 
is,  at  best,  one  of  long  hours  and  small 
pay,  very  few  saleswomen^  even  in  the 
best  New  York  shops,  receiving  more 
than  six  dollars  a  week. 

A  number  of  influential  men  and 
women  have  worked  for  years  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  New  York  shop- 
girls, in  the  way  of  seats  behind  the 
counters,  easier  hours,  improved  venti- 
lation and  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
intiU  List  is  a  publication  widely  cir- 
culated by  one  such  association,  which 
contains  the  names  of  shops  where  em- 
ployees are  humanely  treated.  The 
members  of  the  association  agrec^  so 
far  as  it  is  convenient,  to  deal  only  with 
the  shops  found  in  this  Hst. 

The  law  compelling  shop-keepers  to 
provide  at  least  one  seat  for  every  six 
shop  -  girls,  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
such  a  society,  and  now  that  some  laws 
exist  for  the  protection  of  shop-girls 
an  attempt  is  made  to  see  that  they 
are  enforced.  Violations  are  frequent- 
ly discovered.  In  one  large  shop  where 
the  law  has  been  obeyed  to  the  extent 
of  putting  in  the  one  seat  required  for 
every  six  i^irls,  a  fine  was  imposed  ujwn 
any  girl  found  sitting  on  it  \ 

The  scope  of  these  papers  does  not 
include  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  in- 
dustries in  which  women  are  employed, 
but  only  of  such  emi>loyments  as  may 
attract  women  of  some  intelligence  and 
education.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat,  concerning  the  hun- 
dreds of  trades  and  industries  in  which 
thousands  of  untrained  women  enter 
— from  domestic  service  and  factory 
work  to  shop  service — that  nine- tenths 
of  those  who  come  from  country  homes 
to  get  work  in  New  York  or  any  other 
large  city,  would  have  done  far  better 
in  every  way,  even  financially,  to  have 
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remained  in  their  homes.  The  loss  of 
home  comforts  and  influence  is  nut  to 
be  made  up  by  a  few  more  dollars  a 
month,  and  in  countless  cases  even 
this  return  for  a  dreary  homeless  life 
fails. 

The  life  of  the  work  -  woman  who 
comes  from  the  country  to  a  great  city, 
and  is  driven  to  cheap  boarding-houses 
or  lodging' houses,  is  one  of  the  most 
forlorn  that  can  be  imagined.  She  is 
within  sight  of  all  the  luxury  and 
amusements  of  the  rich,  and  yet  unable 
to  share  in  them  ;  as  compared  to  the 
simple,  plentiful  fare  of  the  farm-house, 
she  starves  upon  tea  and  rolls  in  order 
to  compete  in  finery  with  the  wurk- 
gjrl  who  lives  at  home  and  can  put  all 
her  earnings  upon  her  back.  The 
country  girl  who  goes  to  a  great  city  to 
work,  has  not  only  to  compete  with 
the  country  workers  at  four  cents  an 
hour,  if  her  trade  is  sewing,  as  already 
described,  but  no  matter  what  her  oc- 
cupation, she  must  compete  with  the 
city  girls  who  have  homes  and  can 
often  afford  to  work  for  less  than  it 
takes  to  keep  body  and  sou!  together. 


XL  —  The  Stage.     The  Actress  — 
Stage-work. 

In  talking  about  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession for  women,  a  well-known  ac- 
tress once  said  that  her  advice  to  young 
people  who  wanted  to  act^  was  that 
of  Punch  to  those  about  to  marry — 
'*  Don't."  But  the  fact  that  more  girls 
turn  to  the  stage  every  year  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living,  makes  it  important 
to  give  trustworthy  information  as  to 
the  exact  requirements  of  this  profes- 
sion, about  which  there  seems  to  be 
a  glamour  as  deceptive  as  it  is  danger- 
ous. The  fact,  also,  that  some  two  thou- 
sand women  in  the  United  States  now 
find  a  living  upon  the  stage,  entitles 
the  question  to  consideration  in  these 


pages.  Information  will  therefore  be 
given  as  to  what  kind  of  a  woman  is 
warranted  in  trying  stage- work,  what 
she  must  know,  what  money  rewards 
she  may  reasonably  expect,  what  she 
should  avoid,  and  what  pitfalls  to  man- 
ners and  morals  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
girl  who  wants  to  act. 

By  some  experts  health  is  placed 
first  on  the  list  of  essentials  for  a  sue* 
cessful  stage  career.  Others  declare 
that  an  artistic  temperament— in  other 
words,  extraordinary  sensibilily,  imag- 
ination, glow^ — is  even  more  important, 
because  sometimes  a  woman  by  no 
means  robust,  may  carry  through  a 
long  season  by  sheer  nervous  force  and 
strength  of  will.  Good  health,  how- 
ever,  means  nervous  force  or  magnet- 
ism, a  species  of  animal  enthusiasm 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  become  con- 
tagious. Nevertheless,  a  weakly  girl 
should  be  discouraged  from  the  stage, 
At  best  the  life  is  a  wearing  one,  and 
must  remain  so  as  long  as  the  system 
of  one-night  stands  (slopping  at  towns 
where  the  company  gives  but  one  per- 
formance) remains  in  force.  It  means 
constant  travel^  life  in  poor  hotels,  and 
exposure  to  dangerous  changes  of  tem- 
perature, from  the  over- heated  railroad- 
car  to  the  under-heated  theatre  or  hotel 
bedroom. 

It  often  happens  that  a  theatrical 
company  must  travel  all  day  in  order 
to  reach  a  town  in  time  for  the  next 
performance.  For  weeks  the  life  will 
consist  of  railroad,  hotel,  theatre  ;  rail- 
road, hotel,  theatre,  and  so  on.  On  Sun- 
day, the  record  will  probably  read  sim- 
ply, railroad.  It  is  hard  even  upon  a 
man.  What  must  it  be  upon  a  woman  ? 
No  matter  what  her  fatigue,  she  will 
be  expected  to  play  her  best.  She  may 
have  to  wear  a  low-cut  gown  with  arc- 
tic blasts  blowing  across  the  stage,  or 
she  may  have  to  stifle  in  heavy  dresses 
with  the  thermometer  above  100°  F. 

One  well  known  actress  said  that  she 
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once  played  in  Fresno,  California,  when 
the  mercury  marked  1 15°  F.  ;  and  as  the 
play  was  Hartley  Campbell's  **  Siberia," 
she  had  to  wear  furs  all  the  evening. 

It  requires  unflagj^ing  spirits,  other- 
wise no  end  of  health,  to  stand  the  hard- 
ships of  the  travellinj^  [)layer.  One  who 
has  seen  much  of  this  life  u[)on  the 
**  road,"  says  that  she  has  often  tramped 
from  her  hotel  to  the  railway-station 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornin^^,  with  the 
snow  three  inches  deep.  Sometimes 
the  cars  would  be  as  cold  as  an  ice-box, 
at  others  too  hot  for  breathing.  Once 
this  woman  travelled  from  five  in  the 
morning  until  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
with  no  more  nourishment  than  crack- 
ers and  water  ;  at  half-past  seven  she 
had  to  play  a  light-hearted  daughter 
of  a  millionnaire.  Here  was  irony  of 
fate,  indeed  !  A])ple-pie  and  doughnuts 
constitute  many  a  breakfast  in  this  life. 

If  a  girl  decides  that  her  vocation  is 
the  stage,  here  is  a  list  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  success  compiled  by  an  ex- 
pert : 

A  strong  physicpie. 

An  unimpaired  digestion. 

A  slender  figure. 

A  marked  face. 

Strong  features. 

A  carrying  voice. 

A  lack  of  real  feeling. 

An  abundance  of  pretended  feeling. 

Much  magnetism. 

Great  fascination  of  manner. 

Purity  of  speech. 

Elocution  to  a  degree. 

A  general  knowledge  of  history. 

A  good  general  education. 

A  general  knowledge  of  costuming. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  economy 
in  dress. 

An  artistic  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  distance. 

Considerable  business  faculty. 

Unflagging  industry. 

Undaunted  ambition. 

An  utter  lack  of  sensitiveness. 


A  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

An  absolute  and  undisputed  devotion 
to  the  theatre. 

An  unwedded  life. 

An  ability  to  distinguish  criticism 
from  abuse  or  fulsome  gush. 

A  readiness  to  profit  thereby. 

Some  genius  at  advertising. 

A  (juickness  at  seizing  opi)ortunities. 

An  adeptness  at  making  herself  nec- 
essary. 

A  well-defined  specialty. 

A  good  memory. 

Cood  luck. 

Quick  study. 

Talent. 

Should  the  aspirant  for  stage  honors 
go  through  this  list  and  not  be  dis- 
mayed, it  may  be  said  that  something 
else  is  yet  needed  if  she  expects  to  get 
from  the  stage  more  than  she  loses — 
namely,  the  power  of  preser\'ing  her 
own  identity  and  self-respect.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  a  woman  may 
lose  mental  and  moral  fibre  in  this  pro- 
fession. Its  associations  are  often  not 
of  the  best.  Many  of  the  girls  who  go 
upon  the  stage  begin  young,  often 
without  much  education,  and  at  a  time 
when  their  character  is  still  unformed, 
and  they  are  most  easily  led  by  flat- 
tery, love  olf  ease,  and  display  ;  they  are 
removed  from  family  influence  to  be 
thrown  into  the  company  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred. 

There  are  excellent  people  upon  the 
stage,  but,  as  in  every  business,  there 
arc  also  black  sheep,  and,  under  the 
peculiar  exactions  of  stage-work  the 
girl  who  goes  into  a  theatrical  com- 
pany must  see  more  or  less  of  every 
person  in  it.  It  may  be  her  fate  to 
be  made  love  to  every  night  before 
the  footlights  by  a  man  whom  she  ab- 
hors and  detests.  Night  after  night 
she  may  have  to  mimic  the  holiest  and 
most  sacred  emotions  before  a  crowd 
of  perhaps  vulgar  and  coarse-minded 
people,  making  sport  of  her  own  acts 
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and  words  when  the  curtain  is  down, 
but  doing  her  best  to  make  them  seem 
real  while  it  is  up. 

It  is  not  possible  that  this  constant 
playing  with  the  emotions  does  no 
harm.  A  girl  may  keep  her  self-respect 
in  any  reputable  company.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  herself.  But  it  requires  tact 
and  wisdom.  She  need  not  be  called 
by  her  first  name  by  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  in  the  company  ;  she  need 
not  share  in  the  petty  scandals  and 
s^iuabbles  of  the  organization.  But  she 
must  be  called  l)y  her  first  name  for 
the  moment,  and  treated  with  familiar- 
ity on  the  stage,  by  every  actor  who 
plays  with  her. 

So  far  as  morals  go,  a  woman  may, 
of  course,  remain  untainted  upon  the 
stage.  It  depends  upon  herself.  When 
it  comes  to  manners,  the  best  authori- 
ties have  confessed  that  the  girls  who 
can  resist  the  Bohemian  influence  of 
stage -life  are  so  few  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning.  No  matter  how  re- 
fined and  quiet  a  girl  may  be  when  she 
enters  this  feverish  life,  the  stage  will 
leave  its  marks  upon  her.  Insensibly 
she  will  contract  some  of  the  free  and 
easy  manners  of  the  life,  A  famous 
Frenchman  once  said  that  there  were 
three  sexes  —  men,  women,  and  play- 
ers, meaning  that  people  lost  their  in- 
dividuality in  this  profession.  The  con- 
stant intimate  association  of  men  and 
women  on  the  stage,  the  constant  play- 
ing of  the  emotions,  the  mockery  of 
love  that  goes  on»  end  by  dulling  even 
the  most  sensitive  nature. 

There  is  probably  no  profession  in 
which  the  woman  of  refinement  and 
sensibility  meets  with  greater  disap- 
pointment than  in  stage-life.  She  will 
so  often  find  that  notoriety  counts  for 
more  than  merit.  Theatrical  stars, 
especially  women,  are  so  frequently  the 
creatures  of  circumstance.  Notoriety 
of  one  kind  or  another,  even  scandal, 
makes  them  profitable  to  ihetr  man- 
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agers  ;  sometimes  they  may  have  per- 
sonal beauty  of  so  rare  a  quality  that 
it  suffices  ;  again,  there  may  be  pecul- 
iar fitness  for  a  particular  line  of  char- 
acter. One  instance  is  cited  in  which 
a  young  woman  of  very  modest  equip- 
ment  was  sent  to  the  front  because  of 
an  infections  laugh  which  seemed  to 
please  the  public. 

Suppose  a  girl  succeeds  in  getting  a 
small  place  upon  the  stage.  What  is 
she  warranted  in  expecting  at  the  close 
of  a  year  or  two  of  hard  work  ?  Tak- 
ing the  average  of  the  girls  who  are 
graduated  evei'v  year  from  our  dramat- 
ic schools,  their  pay  for  the  first  two 
years  upon  the  stage  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  thirty-five  dollars  a  week,  and 
unless  a  woman  shows  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude it  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  that 
figure  in  later  years.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  hard' working  women  of  some 
ambition  and  intelligence  who  never 
receive  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Stage  salaries  are  deceptive.  Do  not 
imagine  that  an  engagement  of  thirty 
dollars  a  week  means  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  'Hie  theatri- 
cal season  is  supposed  to  last  about 
forty  weeks,  but  as  a  fact  it  is  more 
apt  to  bu  thirty,  and  there  is  also  the 
possibifity  of  a  cltJsing  at  any  time, 
when  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  else  to 
do  before  the  next  season  begins.  The 
expenses  to  which  an  actress  is  subject 
are  larger  than  in  other  businesses  for 
women.  It  will  cost  her  at  least  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  to  live  decently  when 
travel  bug.  Then  she  will  be  expected 
to  spend  from  one  hundred  dollars  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  upon  her 
costumes,  so  that  in  the  end  the  in- 
come dwindles  down  to  what  a  clever 
girl  may  make  in  almost  any  other 
business. 

The  great  attraction  is  that  there 
arc  possibilities  of  far  greater  gain 
than  in  ordinary  business  life.  The 
soubrettc  who  makes  a  hit  may  jump 
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from  thirty  dollars  to  one  huntlred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  week.  This  is  the  will- 
*o*-the-wisp  that  leads  so  many  on.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  ef- 
fective years  of  a  woman's  life  upon  the 
stage  are  between  twenty  and  thirty-five. 
If  she  is  to  make  fame  and  fortune,  she 
must  do  it  before  she  is  thirty,  or  never. 

A  common  misapprehension  under 
which  young  women  labor  as  to  the 
stage,  is  that  its  life  is  one  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
hard  work,  and  not  only  that,  it  means 
extraordinary  deprivations  in  many  re- 
spects. The  play-goer  can  scarcely 
realize  what  the  actress  loses  in  this 
way.  In  the  popular  mind  she  is  always 
a  creature  of  bright  surroundings,  wear- 
ing the  same  gay  smile  and  the  same 
fine  clothes.  But  behind  this  bright- 
ness is  the  machinery,  the  constant  re- 
hearsal, and  the  unremitting  study, 
study,  study,  if  she  expects  to  rise.  Do 
young  women  consider  what  it  means 
to  act  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health, 
to  smile  and  caper,  or  storm  and  strug- 
gle, when  every  nerve  is  throbbing  with 
pain  ?  Yet  every  pang  must  be  hidden. 
Audiences  are  hard  taskmasters — they 
pay  not  to  pity  but  to  applaud. 

The  actress  belongs  to  a  class  apart. 
It  is  one  of  the  penalties  she  has  to  pay 
for  such  success  as  may  be  won  in  this 
profession.  More  serious  than  the 
hard  work,  the  long  hours,  and  the  ex- 
citement, is  this  deprivation  of  social 
life.  An  actress  constantly  employed 
can  really  have  no  social  life  ;  she  can 
never  dine  with  other  people,  can  nev- 
er spend  an  evening  with  friends,  can 
never  see  a  play  or  hear  a  concert. 
At  the  end  of  several  years  of  hard 
work  the  actress  may  find  that  her 
time  has  been  wholly  thrown  away,  and 
that  this  irregular,  Bohemian  life  has 
unfitted  her  for  anything  else. 

Education  and  intelligence  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  rise  in  this 
business.    It  is  even  held  by  some  com- 


petent critics  that  acting  and  intelli- 
gence have  but  little  in  common.  The 
power  to  picture  emotion  may  exist  with- 
out the  appreciation  of  that  emotion  or 
the  power  to  analyze  it.  Nevertheless, 
success  on  the  stage  is — putting  aside 
the  question  of  great  fame  or  fortune 
— usually  won  by  the  same  qualities 
that  make  success  elsewhere,  namely, 
industry,  patience,  and  sincerity.  There 
are  exceptional  temptations  to  a  girl  to 
fritter  away  her  time.  That  is  one  of 
the  dangers  of  the  profession.  A  wom- 
an who  wants  to  keep  above  the  petty 
atmosphere  of  the  green-room,  its  gos- 
sip and  jealousies,  can  do  so  only  by 
the  exercise  of  eternal  vigilance. 

If,  after  reading  these  pages,  a  girl 
is  convinced  that  stage  life  is  the  voca- 
tion for  her,  the  best  thing  she  can  do 
is  to  enter  some  dramatic  school  of 
good  repute.  In  two  years  at  such  a 
school  she  can  learn  more  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  dramatic  art  than  she  can 
pick  up  in  five  years  on  the  stage.  The 
faculty  in  dramatic  schools  of  good  re- 
pute is  made  up  of  professional  actors. 
The  pupils  have  daily  lessons  in  panto- 
mime, elocution,  fencing,  singing,  danc- 
ing, take  part  in  plays,  hear  lectures 
upon  the  history  and  traditions  of  the- 
atrical art,  and  upon  the  literature  of 
the  stage — all  under  the  direction  of 
men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
stage  their  life  study.  The  course  of 
such  schools  is  usually  two  years,  the 
pupil  being  engaged  from  morning  un- 
til night,  from  October  to  June.  The 
average  cost  of  tuition  is  two  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  year  and  three  hun- 
dred for  the  second.  No  reputable 
dramatic  school  guarantees  to  find  po- 
sitions for  its  graduates. 

XII. —  MiSCKLLANEOUS   OCCUPATIONS. 

Aside  from  the  familiar  professions 
and  industries  in  which  women  find  a 
living    there    are    many    occupations, 
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growing  more  and  inore  numerous  ev- 
ery year,  not  familiar  to  the  public,  and 
yet  by  which  thousands  of  women  are 
enabled  to  support  themselves. 

In  many  industries  of  this  kind  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  technical  knowled|je  and 
originality  are  often  necessary,  but  it  is 
just  these  requisites  which  make  the 
business  worth  pursuing,  for  they  keep 
o«t  disastrous  competition. 

DELICACIES. 

For  instance,  one  woman  in  New  York 
has  made  a  business  for  several  years 
of  supplying  delicacies  for  the  sick 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  ordinary 
houses  or  restaurants.  She  rented  two 
little  rooms  where  she  began  work, 
sending  out  circulars  to  all  the  persons 
she  knew,  and  from  the  very  first  the 
enterprise  grew  and  succeeded.  It  is 
a  lady's  occupation,  inasmuch  as  it  im- 
plies good  taste  and  dehcacy,  The 
institution  is  known  as  the  Nome 
Bureau^  and  beyond  the  prettily  fur- 
nished office,  with  its  desks,  easy- 
chairs,  rugs,  and  hangings,  may  be  seen 
a  model  kitchen  and  some  pantries  and 
packing-rooms  full  of  goods  ready  for 
deli%'ery.  In  the  kitchen  are  two  large 
gas-ranges,  each  suitable  for  cooking 
anything,  from  a  batch  of  bread  to  a 
pint  of  soup. 

In  the  morning  certain  things,  like 
beef,  mutton,  and  chicken  broths,  are 
prepared  in  quantities  sufficient  to  last 
through  the  day,  after  which  the  ranges 
are  used  far  the  preparation  of  special 
dishes  made  to  order,  including  nearly 
a  score  of  other  broths  and  beverages, 
ranging  from  oatmeal  caudle  with  wine 
to  flax-seed  lemonade,  jellies,  and  any- 
thing else  an  imaginative  physician  or 
capricious  invalid  may  suggest.  Or- 
ders are  filled  for  places  as  far  off  as 
I.akew^ood  and  Newport, 

The  persons  who  patronize  this  es- 
tablishment  get  the  very  best  and  are 


prepared  to  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of 
sixty-five  cents  a  pint  for  broths,  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  pint  for  soups,  from 
fifty  cents  to  sixty-five  cents  per  half- 
pint  for  jellies,  and  from  fifty  cents  to 
four  dollars  a  quart  for  beverages. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  home- 
made bread  at  twenty-five  cents  a  loaf, 
and  for  chicken  sandwiches  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  I1ie  Jars  and  bottles 
in  wliicb  broths^  jellies,  and  beverages 
are  sent  out  are  first  scoured  and  then 
kept  in  a  dust-proof  glass  case. 

'Ilie  owner  of  the  business  found  last 
year  that  many  people  who  came  to  her 
for  invalids'  food  also  inquired  for  ex- 
perienced nurses,  and  she  added  a  sort 
of  nurses*  club  to  her  business,  the 
members  doing  some  of  the  work  of 
the  Homt'  Bureau  while  w^aiting  for  calls 
to  sick  people. 

LECTURE    RECITALS. 

The  fact  that  many  music  teachers 
in  New  York  City  have  in  recent  years 
made  money  by  giving  what  are  known 
as  lecture  recitals — lectures  upon  any 
musical  subject,  varied  by  illustrations 
upon  the  piano  by  the  lecturer,  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  and  many  of  the  best 
schools  for  girls  now  employ  women 
lecturers  upon  other  subjects  than  mu- 
sic. 

LFa: TURKS   ON    HISTORY. 

A  young  college  woman,  who  was 
known  a  few  years  ago  as  an  especial- 
ly clever  student  of  history,  has  be- 
come quite  a  well-known  and  popular 
lecturer  upon  historical  subjects,  giv- 
ing recently  a  course  of  lectures  to 
a  class  cjf  more  than  two  hundred  wom- 
en. As  no  single  tickets  were  sold 
for  this  course,  the  receipts  were  at 
least  one  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
w*as  but  one  course  of  several  lectures 
delivered  by  the  same  woman,  who  was 
invited  to  deliver  many  single  lectures 
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upon  special  topics  before  girls*  schools 
and  women's  clubs. 


LECTURKS   ON    BOTANV. 

Lectures  upon  botany  have  also 
proved  to  be  popular  anionic  schools, 
and  two  New  York  women  have  made 
large  incomes  by  preparing  such  lect- 
ures with  elaborate  stereopticon  illus- 
trations. 

SKA-WKKDS. 

A  still  more  unusual  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living  has  been  tested  by  a  wom- 
an, who,  not  many  years  ago,  went 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  exhausted  by  the 
labors  of  school-teaching.  She  knew 
that  her  ne.xt  occupation,  if  she  ever 
had  one,  must  be  out  of  doors.  She 
became  interested  in  sea- weeds,  and 
found  at  Monterey  Hay  a  splendid  field 
for  collecting  marine  al\:;ic  (sea- weeds). 
Her  first  collection,  to  which  she  devot- 
ed several  years,  is  valued  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  and  when  it  is  disposed 
of,  the  woman  in  cjuestion  proposes  to 
make  another  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900.  Several  young  women  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  are  working  under 
her  direction,  preparing  a  collection  of 
sea-weeds  for  the  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Wcstfall  is  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  and  has  often  spent  an 
entire  day  in  mounting  a  single  speci- 
men ;  she  has  gone  many  a  morning  at 
four  o'clock  to  study  the  growth  of  these 
lowly  plants,  when  first  uncovered  by 
the  tide. 

DRIED    FLOWERS    AND    CRYPTOGAMS. 

In  the  same  field  may  be  mentioned 
the  collections  of  sea-weeds,  dried  flow- 
ers and  mosses,  gathered  into  albums 
and  sold  by  several  young  women  living 
on  Long  Island  to  a  number  of  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere.  Such 
albums  give  the  scientific  information 


about  the  plants  they  contain,  and  prove 
to  be  far  more  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dents than  any  pictures.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  such  work  should 
not  be  done  upon  a  large  scale  and  be- 
come of  great  value  in  the  study  of 
botany. 

FLOWERS,    FRUIT,    AND    POULTRY. 

Another  occupation  which  women  liv- 
ing in  the  country  may  find  it  profitable 
to  consider  is  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  although  this  is  already 
done  by  women  everywhere,  there  seems 
to  be  room  for  improvement,  especially 
in  devising  means  for  marketing  the 
product. 

Poultry  -  keeping  is  commonly  rec- 
ommended to  women  in  need  of  an  in- 
come, and  most  farmers*  wives  owe 
what  little  pin-money  they  may  get  to 
their  chickens.  In  this  department, 
also,  the  greatest  rewards  go  to  the 
women  who  study  best  the  mercantile 
side  of  the  business,  making  sure  not 
only  that  they  raise  all  the  eggs  and 
chickens  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, but  that  they  get  the  best  prices 
for  them.  That  w^omen  can  make  large 
sums  of  money  out  of  poultry  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  on  Long 
Island,  where  many  of  the  famous  duck- 
farms,  from  which  New  York  City  is 
supplied  with  a  thousand  ducks  a  day, 
in  the  season,  are  entirely  managed  by 
women,  mostly  Germans.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  duck-farm  of  from 
three  to  five  thousand  ducks  upon  which 
all  the  work  is  done  by  women. 

BEES. 

Many  of  the  books  which  profess  to 
teach  women  how  to  make  money  rec-« 
ommend  bee-keeping  as  an  infallible 
means  of  getting  an  income.  It  is  a 
delightful  and  profitable  occupation  on 
paper,  and   shares    this  characteristic 
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with  many  others  recommended.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  bees  may  be  made 
profitable  to  a  small  extent^  they  require 
care  and  knowledge  of  the  business. 
The  woman  who  expects  to  live  in 
luxury  upon  the  produce  of  the  fifty  bee- 
hives  which  are  spoken  of  in  some  books 
as  sufficient  to  produce  a  comfortable 
income  may  be  much  disappointed  when 
she  frnds  that  bees  sometinies  die  from 
starvation  and  cold,  and  sometimes 
refuse  to  work  even  ivben  honey  is 
plenty.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
however,  why  farmers*  wives  and 
daughters  should  not  engage  in  bee- 
keeping far  more  than  they  do^  espe- 
cially if  they  are  able  to  market  the 
honey  in  an  intelligent  fashiun.  The 
fact  that  an  ordinary  hive  of  bees  w^ill 
produce  upon  the  average  from  thirty 
to  iifty  pounds  of  box  -  honey  a  sea- 
son,  and  that  such  honey  sells  in  the 
New  York  groceries  at  tw^enty  cents  a 
pounds  shows  that  there  is  here  a  profit 
for  some  one.  Hie  management  of 
bee-hives  has  been  so  simplified  and 
perfected  of  recent  years  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  wax  *'  foundation,*'  which 
insures  regular  comb^  and  by  the  inven- 
tion  of  hives  that  may  be  taken  apart, 
that  there  is  much  more  certainty  in 
the  industry  than  used  to  be  the  case  in 
the  days  of  straw  hives. 

TVPK-SETTING    AND    FROOF-READ1NG» 

Nearly  five  hundred  women  are  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City  as  compositors 
and  proof-readers,  the  first- named  re- 
ceiving from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars 
a  week, and  the  proof-readers  as  high  as 
twenty-five  dollars.  For  a  long  time 
the  Typographical  Unions  refused  to 
admit  women  to  their  ranks,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  change  would  tend  lo 
reduce  wages,  but  this  opposition  has 
died  out.  Intelligent  women  find  proof* 
reading  a  comparatively  profitaljle  field, 
and  in   the   case   of   some   publishing 


houses  where  scientific  and  technical 
books  are  made,  the  women  proof- 
readers are  very  well  paid,  one  woman 
in  particular  receiving  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Among  the 
rank  and  file  of  compositors  %vomen  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  work  upon  the  daily  news- 
papers is  done  late  at  night  or  in  the 
early  morning,  and  under  exhausting 
conditions. 

LIBRARIES. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  women 
have  entered  the  chief  libraries  of  the 
country  as  librarians,  and  there  are  now 
several  schools  where  they  are  taught 
the  profession,  for  it  really  is  a  profes- 
sion, under  the  best  conditions.  While 
a  librarian  was  formerly  simply  the 
custodian  of  a  number  of  books,  he  is 
now  expected  not  only  to  care  for  them 
intelligently  and  to  see  that  they  are 
scientifically  arranged,  but  to  know 
something  about  them  all  in  order  lo  be 
of  htlp  lo  others.  Columbia  College 
has  maintained  a  Library  School  for 
the  last  eight  years,  three-fourlhs  of  the 
pupils  being  women,  and  its  graduates 
artj  tn  be  found  in  responsible  positions 
all  over  the  country.  The  course  is 
two  years,  and  includes  practically 
everything  that  the  ideal  librarian 
ought  to  know,  including  the  modern 
systems  of  indexing  and  cataloguing. 
To  any  one  fond  of  omnivorous  read- 
ing, such  a  position  offers  a  particularly 
good  field,  and  it  is  exceedingly  well 
paid,  several  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Columbia  College  school  receiving  sal- 
aries of  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

BRIC-A-BRAC. 

j\mong  the  uncommon  industries  to 
which  women  have  devoted  themselves 
in  several  large  cities  in  America  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  collection  and 
sale  of  artistic  bric-a-brac.     Fur  years 
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London  has  had  many  women  einplfjyed 
in  such  shops,  as  proprietors  or  sales- 
women^ and  there  is  no  reason  why 
women  should  not  do  the  same  work  in 
the  United  States.  It  rec[uires  chielly 
taste,  artistic  knowledge,  and  business 
instinct. 

ANTIQUE    FURNITUKE. 

Two  Boston  girls,  both  graduates  of 
a  college,  are  said  to  have  earned  four 
thousand  dollars  last  year  by  the  sale  of 
the  old-fashioned  furniture,    andirons, 


well,  for  it  requires  delicacy  of  touch 
and  patience,  is  watch-making,  and 
many  women  are  employed  in  watch 
factories.  For  some  reason  or  other 
very  few  of  them  hnd  positions  in  the 
jewelry  and  clock  stores  of  large  cities, 
probably  for  the  reason,  as  suggested 
by  one  watch-maker,  that  women  do  not 
often  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
watch-making,  and  that  as  the  work  in 
the  repair  departments  maintained  by 
the  different  large  shops  consists  largely 
in  treating  watches  of  a  hundred  makes, 
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candlesticks,  clocks,  and  china  tliat  they 
picked  up  in  a  six  miuuhs'  tt>Lir  through 
some  parts  of  New  Enghmd  not  over- 
run with  collectors.  1  hey  fitted  out  a 
shop  with  the  proceeds  of  their  trip. 
BLireaux  and  sideboards  for  which  they 
paid  ten  dollars  apiece  in  vdlages  not 
two  hundred  mdes  from  Boston,  sold 
for  ten  times  that  amount  when  polished 
up  and  put  in  the  window  of  a  Boston 
brie  a-brac  shop. 

WATCH-MAKING. 

An  industry  in  which   it  seems  that 
women    ought  to  succeed   particularly 


foreign   and  domestic,  only  an  experi- 
enced workman  will  sufhce. 

In  the  big  factories,  where  women 
find  employment,  they  do  but  one  thing 
month  after  month — some  detail  in  mak- 
ing up  the  finished  watch,  antl  many  of 
them  never  get  beyond  this  or  see  more 
than  one  kind  of  watch  during  the  years 
they  remain  in  the  factory.  Yet  their 
accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch  in  hand- 
ling the  minute  parts  of  watches  is  gen* 
erally  commented  upon,  and  women 
with  intelligence  and  industry  enough 
to  enable  them  to  master  the  trade  as  a 
man  does  might  fmd  it  a  profitable  one 
in  hundreds   of   small   towns   and  vil- 
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lages,  where,  in  connection  with  watch- 
rcpairing  and  cUsck  -  repairing,  they 
might  maintain  a  jewelry  store. 

THE    LOCAL    PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Another  business  in  which  hundreds 
of  intelligent  women  might  do  far  more 
than  at  present,  is  photography.  The 
fact  that  many  have  already  succeeded 
well  in  it,  shows  that  the  busintfss  side 
of  the  industry  is  not  too  difficult  for 
a  woman  to  manage,  while  in  artistic 
taste  the  woman  photograi^lier  of  the 
country  village  is  usually  superior  to 
the  man. 

In  its  earlier  stages  photography  re- 
quired for  its  best  results  a  certain 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  was  rather 
an  untidy  sort  of  work,  necessitating 
blackened  hands  and  soiled  clothes. 
With  the  new  processes  all  this  has 
been  done  away  with,  and  it  is  now  as 
simple  as  it  is  cleanly.  Almost  every 
large  photographer  in  New  York  has 
one  or  more  women  in  his  employ  to 
help  in  posing  people,  especially  chil- 
dren, and  in  retouching  and  finishing 
the  pictures. 

The  salaries  paid  are  very  fair,  aver- 
aging from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  week 
for  competent  women.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  in  many  villages  the  woman 
photographer  can  live  where  her  male 
competitor  fails. 

THEATRICAL    MAXAGEMENT. 

Women  theatrical  managers  have 
succeeded  in  doing  well  in  several  large 
cities,  and  one  woman  in  New  York  is 
said  to  derive  an  income  of  ten  thou 
sand  dollars  a  year  as  the  American 
agent  of  a  number  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish playwrights,  who  intrust  her  with 
the  sale  of  their  plays.  She  fmds  man- 
agers to  perform  ihem  and  collects  the 
royalties  due.  The  work  involves,  how- 
ever, much  travelling  and  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  theatrical  business. 


THE   SALE  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

A  business  in  which  many  women 
find  profit  is  the  revision  and  sale  of 
manuscripts  of  stories  and  articles  to 
publishers  and  magazines.  One  wom- 
an in  Boston  is  said  to  earn  ^xn  thou- 
sand dollais  a  year  in  this  work,  which 
requires  literary  skill  and  patience. 
Thousands  of  persons  write  stories 
without  any  technical  knowledge  of  the 
art,  and  are  without  any  knowledge  or 
facilities  for  disposing  of  them.  This 
lady  and  her  assistants  first  read  the 
st(»ry  and  make  a  criticism  upon  it,  for 
which  a  fixed  price  is  charged.  If  the 
author  desires  it,  the  story  will  be  re- 
vised, typewritten,  and  sent  to  such 
publications  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
firm  may  be  likely  to  accept  and  pay 
for  it.  For  such  work  the  firm  receives 
the  actual  cost  of  doing  the  typewrit* 
ing,  and  a  percentage  on  the  sum  re- 
ceived for  the  article  should  it  be  ac- 
cepted. The  number  of  persons  who 
scribble  stories,  especially  women,  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  important  future  for  a  well- 
conducted  business  of  this  type. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  oc- 
cupations for  women  just  mentioned 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  large  cities,  and  a  last  word 
should  be  said  as  to  women's  folly  in 
attempting  to  earn  a  living  in  large 
cities  without  exceptional  preparation, 
resources^or  inlluential  friends.  Some 
time  ago  a  young  girl — a  stenographer — 
intent  upon  exchanging  the  humdrum 
life  of  her  country  town  for  the  fancied 
advantages  of  New*  York,  took  the 
trouble  to  w:nte  to  a  number  of  well- 
known  women  whose  names  she  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  asking  their 
advice.  Some  of  the  advice  received 
from  women  of  large  experience,  called 
upon  every  few  days  for  help  by  young 
girls  and  struggling  women,  is  well 
worth  quoting.     Th---  wife  of  Dr.  C.  H, 
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Parkliurst,  the  well-known  clergyman, 
wrote  :^ 

**You  do  not  realize  how  many  of 
the  unemployed  crowd  New  York.  It 
is  said  thai  a  ctJnipeteiU  worker  can 
always  find  employment  They  may, 
but  .sometimes  the  struggle  is  enough 
to  crush  them,  and  for  a  young  girl 
without  family  or  friends  it  would  pmve 
too  severe.  I  have  a  friend  connected 
with  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home  for 
Working  Women  and  she  tells  me  sad 
tales  of  the  strnggles  of  the  workers. 
Board  is  very  high.  Boarding-houses 
are  not  homes  in  any  sense,  and  the 
forlorn ness  of  a  girl's  life  without  a 
home  in  a  big  city  is  appalling.  .  ,  . 
Take  whatever  comes  first  to  hand. 
Do  not  consider  anything  too  small  for 
careful  doing,  and  if  it  is  really  proved 
that  the  place  is  not  large  enongh, 
another  will  open  for  you,  /  tfo  Noi  be- 
lieve  in  giris  ^oift\^  out  from  /wme  and  in  to 
the  tnrmoii  of  life  ami  stntgi^k  in  a  i^ig  city 
unless  it  is  NnaioiiliibU,  The  tales  of 
distress  and  defeat  that  so  often  come 
to  me  make  me  want  to  protest  against 
the  cityward  tendency.  There  are  op- 
pnrtnnities  in  New  Vork^  opportunities 
for  everything  and  everybody,  but  don't 
try  it.     It  is  too  hard." 

Mrs.  Ball  in  gt  on  Booth,  the  leader  of 
the  w^oman's  work  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  to  whom  more  appeals  of  the 
kind  come,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other 
woman  in  the  country,  wrote : — 

**  If  3'our  home  influence  has  been 
good»  and  you  can  have  good  ct)mpan- 
ionship  here,  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  come^  but  do  not  be  too 
hasty  about  leaving  home  and  friends 
for  something  you  know  not  what. 
The  business  road  of  New  York  over 
which  we  travel  in  pursuit  of  wealth  is 
not  often  a  pleasant  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  rough  and  rngged  at  the 
best,  beset  with  disappointments  and 
pitfalls — snares  for  the  yonng,  sorrow 
and  discontent  for  the  old,  Vou  will 
miss  the  warm  greetings  of  loved  ones  ; 
yonr  heart  will  grow  sad  and  hardened^ 
unless  you  have  interested  friends  or 
relatives  to  look  after  you  and  see  that 
your  disappointments  do  not  crush  you. 


Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead. 
Don't  try  to  do  stimething  you  know 
nothing  about,  and  do  well  what  you 
undertake.  Remember  the  importance 
of  little  things.  If  you  are  a  good  sten- 
ographer, we  can  doubtless  help  you 
along  until  you  see  a  better  opening, 
but  my  advice  would  be,  if  you  see 
your  way  clear  to  come,  to  connect 
yourself  with  some  church— become 
acquainted  and  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  members,  when  they  will 
at  once  recognize  your  true  merit  and 
extend  a  helping  hand.  But  it  would 
be  far  better  for  you  to  enlarge  your 
opportunities  throughout  the  West,  as 
there  is  more  chance  of  hasty  promo- 
tion there.** 

XllL— How    Women    Workers    are 
Cheated. 

Women  in  need  of  money  appear  to 
be  the  special  victims  of  the  swindlers, 
or  semi-swindlers,  who  use  the  country 
newspapers  for  their  purposes.  Al- 
most everyone  must  have  noticed  the 
peculiar  advertisements,  the  gist  of 
which  is  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
make  an  assured  income  has  only  to 
write  to  the  advertiser,  and  that  there- 
after such  things  as  poverty  and  debts 
will  be  unknown.  Sometimes  these 
cards  are  headed  :  "  A  sure  fortune 
for  every  one.'*  At  one  time  they 
were  apt  to  lead  off  with  the  number 
of  dollars  which  the  reader  might  make 
every  week  if  she  went  into  the  busi- 
ness offered  by  the  advertiser.  Forty 
dollars  a  week  was  a  favorite  sum  ; 
again  it  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  week, 
or  five  dollars  a  day,  or  any  other  in- 
come which  might  impress  the  impecu- 
nious person  as  much  to  be  desired.  All 
such  cards  began  with  cheering  words 
as  :  **  If  you  are  in  debt  and  out  of  work, 
wTite  to  us  and  fortune  will  be  yours." 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  so  many  pitiful  stories  from  wom- 
en w^ho  w^ere  cheated  out  of  hard- 
earned  dollars,  which  they  could  not 
spare,  by  devices  baited  in  this  fashion, 
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it  several  experts  have  investigated 
matter. 

Most  persons  who  answer  such  ad- 
vertisements find  themselves  invittd 
simply  to  canvass  for  this  or  that  worth- 
less book  or  article  manufactured  by 
the  advertiser.  This  method  became  so 
widely  known  that  the  advertisers  who 
were  anxious  to  enable  every  one  to 
make  a  handsome  income  tried  a  new 
bait.  People^  and  especially  women, 
were  informed  through  cards  in  count- 
less newspapers  that  the  work  which 
they  were  invited  to  do  called  for  no 
canvassing  ;  moreover,  it  could  be  done 
at  home  in  odd  moments  if  necessary  ; 
it  was  suitable  for  ladies  or  invalids, 
etc.  "  No  canvassing  **  became  one  of 
the  features  of  most  of  these  cards. 

The  number  of  such  advertisements 
is  amazing.  An  expert  in  such  matters 
says  that  their  victims  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country, 

Some  time  ago  the  police  of  Brooklyn 
received  information  that  many  com- 
plaints w^ere  coming  from  country  peo- 
ple as  to  a  certain  business  firm  that 
advertised  a  gorgeous  prize  and  an  in- 
come of  thirty  dollars  a  week  to  who- 
ever would  send  money  for  a  bottle  of 
Doctor  Somebody's  **  Unrivalled  Con- 
sumption Cure/'  The  Post-Office  au- 
thorities reported  to  the  police  that 
the  business  firm  in  question  received 
from  three  to  six  hundred  letters  a 
day  ;  and  as  nothing  to  the  credit  of 
the  establishment  could  be  found,  a 
descent  upon  it  was  made.  Some  de- 
tectives went  to  the  house  or  office  of 
the  **  Doctor,"  and  broke  into  a  back 
room  where  eighteen  girls  were  en- 
gaged in  wrapping  up  and  preparing 
for  the  mail  a  little  bottle  of  some  com- 
pound, supposed  to  be  whiskey  and 
water.  The  prize  aforesaid  consisted 
of  a  rolled-gold  breast-pin,  worth  per- 
haps five  cents,  and  the  work  to  be 
done  in  order  to  earn  the  thirty  dollars 
a  week  promised  consisted   in   selling 


fifty  bottles  of  the  medicine  at  a  dollar 
a  bottle.  The  canvasser  was  offered  the 
'*  Consumption  Cure"  at  twenty  cents 
a  bottle.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
raid  was  made  the  mail  for  that  day  was 
stopped,  and  was  found  to  consist  of 
three  hundred  and  forty- two  one-dollar 
bills  sent  in  answer  to  the  advertise- 
ment, sixty-eight  letters  of  abuse  from 
victims  who  wanted  their  money  back, 
and,  strangest  of  all,  twenty  or  more 
letters  from  persons  wh<i  had  found 
themselves  greatly  benefited  by  the 
Consumption  Cure  and  wanted  more. 

This  out-and-out  swindle,  in  which 
money  is  received  for  practically  noth- 
ing, is  worse  than  the  hoaxes  which  are 
occasionally  played  upon  people  who 
bite  at  attractive  advertisements.  The 
man  w^ho  sent  a  dollar  for  a  prescrip- 
tion that  would  enable  htm  to  do  with- 
out eating,  and  got  in  reply  a  slip  ot 
paper  upon  which  was  printed,  **Take 
a  dose  of  poison/*  ought  to  have  known 
better.  Also  the  man  who  sent  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  for  a  fine  steel  ^ 
engraving  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  got| 
a  three-cent  Canada  postage-stamp. 
Also  the  man  who  in  return  for  his 
half-dollar,  sent  for  a  sure  method  of 
killing  the  potato-bug,  got  by  mail  two 
little  pieces  of  wood  with  the  direc- 
tions, **  Place  the  bug  between  these 
two  pieces  of  wood  and  squeeze  hard," 
The  victims  of  such  hoaxes  lose  but 
little  money,  while  in  most  other  cases 
the  sums  lost  are  important  ones  to 
very  poor  people. 

The  offers  of  employment  to  w^omen 
out  of  work  that  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  country  newspapers  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  i.  That  in  which 
you  are  invited  to  canvass  for  some  ob- 
ject which  you  buy  from  the  advertiser. 
2.  That  in  which  you  buy  a  process 
for  making  some  compound  which  you 
must  afterward  dispose  of  either  by 
peddling  it  yourself  or  getting  others 
to  peddle  it  for  you,     3.  That  in  which 
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you  are  invited  to  do  some  kind  of 
work  at  starvation  prices,  or  work 
which  cannot  be  done  at  all.  In  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  the  business 
may,  of  course,  be  a  perfectly  proper 
and  legitimate  one. 

The  tvjiical  advertisenient  of  the 
third  class  reads  :  *'If  a  lady  wishes  to 
make  a  comfortable  income  at  home, 
varying^  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  a 
week,    write  to   the    International  Art 

Company,    Post  -  Office  box ■.     No 

previous  knowledge  of  the  business  re- 
quired/* The  person  who  answers  this 
advertisement  will  receive  a  letter 
couched  somewhat  as  follow*s: 

"Dear  Madam: — ^The  business  we 
advertise  and  in  which  we  neeil  the 
services  of  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  the  making  of  a  beautiful  picture 
which  we  call  the  Artograph.  Wc  send 
you  a  certain  kind  of  picture  on  a  deli- 
cate, specially  prepared  china  paper. 
We  rerpnre  you  to  put  it  on  card -board 
and  apply  the  colors  as  directed.  Vou 
can  do  it  after  a  very  few  days'  prac- 
tice. We  send  you,  when  you  decide 
to  undertake  the  work,  a  book  of  in- 
structions, for  which  we  charge  you 
nothing,  being  desirous  to  have  you  in 
our  employ,  and  a  box  of  paints  and 
brushes,  for  which  you  pay  less  than 
cost  price— namely,  $1.50.  No  natural 
taste  or  artistic  training  is  needed  for 
this  work ;  bear  in  mtnd  that  any  one 
can  do  it.  For  every  picture  you  send 
to  us  satisfactorily  finished  we  pay  you 
forty -five  cents.  We  send  you  at  first 
five,  which  when  finished  will  net  you 
$2.25,  and  after  a  little  practice  yon 
can  easily  finish  them  in  one  day*s 
work.  \Ve  sell  these  pictures  to  can- 
vassers, and  have  never  been  able  to 
get  enough  of  them  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. As  a  matter  of  form,  before 
sending  you  the  first  five  pictures  we 
recjuire  you  to  make  a  deposit  of  one 
dollar  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and 
\xt  cannot  undertake  to  start  any  one 
in  the  business  who  is  not  willing  to 
make  this  dei>osit, 

*'  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able 
to  do  this  work  well  awA  that  the  monev 


earned  will  surprise  you.  State  how 
you  |>refer  to  be  paid^by  the  week  or 
by  the  month,  or  whenever  you  send 
us  the  finished  pictures/' 

Together  with  this  printed  circular 
comes  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
tract, in  which  the  victim  states  her 
willingness  to  do  the  work  required, 
and  agrees  to  devote  so  many  hours  a 
day  to  it  and  to  do  her  best.  She  is 
supposed  to  sign  this  and  enclose  it 
with  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  the  Arto- 
graph  Company.  In  return  will  come 
five  little  pictures  on  tissue-paper, 
some  card -board  on  which  to  mount 
the  pictures,  and  a  little  box  of  cheap 
paints  and  brushes,  the  whole  outfit 
worth  perhaps  half  a  dollar  at  retail 
figures.  This  is  the  comedy  part  of 
the  performance.  The  tragedy  part 
begins  when  the  unfortunate  victim  at- 
tempts to  do  the  simple  work  which 
requires'*  no  artistic  skill  or  previous 
knowledge  of  the  business/*  It  is  sus- 
pected the  work  is  made  purposely  im- 
possible; when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
paste  or  mount  the  tissue-paper  picture 
upon  the  card -board  it  seems  to  dis- 
solve. No  matter  how  much  care  is 
given  or  how^  delicately  it  is  done — and 
even  experts  have  tried  their  hand  at 
it  —  the  result  is  a  wretched  botch, 
which  the  Artograph  Company  will  be 
perfectly  justified  in  refusing  as  **  not 
up  to  the  high  standard  required  by 
our  patrons/'  Of  course  the  upshot 
of  the  business  is  that  the  victim  loses 
her  faith  in  human  nature,  her  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half,  and  a  good  many  hours* 
annoying  w<jrk.  This  is  exactly  w^hat 
the  Artograph  Company  expected,  and 
the  profits  on  the  transaction  are  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  in- 
come  to  the  rascals  who  thus  prey  upon 
unsuspecting  women. 

There  are  a  few  concerns  who  do  pay 
for  mounting  and  coloring  cheap  (photo- 
graphs, but  the  work  is  paid  for  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  make  the  earnings  a  mere 
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bagatelle.  As  it  can  be  done  by  little 
girls,  who  are  paid  two  dollars  a  week 
fur  coloring  such  prints  from  morning 
till  night,  it  pays  the  outsider  still  less 
to  do  it.  Where  the  scheme  is  a  swin- 
dling one,  pure  and  simple,  the  police 
may  interfere  if  complaints  are  made  ; 
but  as  the  victims  are  mostly  at  a  long 
distance  and  are  people  of  very  small 
means  and  intelligence,  there  is  little 
chance  of  punishment.  No  answer  is 
made  to  the  indignant  protests  of  the 
victims  of  the  Artograph  Company  be- 
yond a  printed  circular,  regretting  that 
the  victim  is  not  sufficiently  expert  to 
do  the  work  required.  In  the  original 
circular  it  is  stated  that  the  victim  will 
be  surprised  at  the  money  she  earns, 
and  the  amount  does  surprise  her. 

Not  a  week  passes  that  the  Post-Of- 
fice  authorities  in  New  York  do  not  re- 
ceive complaints  from  persons  in  the 
country  who  have  been  swindled  by 
mail  ;  they  have  sent  money  and  have 
received  no  adequate  return.  In  one 
of  the  types  of  this  swindling  game 
which  no  amount  of  interference  upon 
the  part  of  the  police  seems  to  break 
up,  attractive  advertisments  in  the 
country  newspapers  offer  profitable 
work  to  women.  The  applicant  is 
told  that  the  **  Artistic  Needle-work 
Company**  does  a  large  wholesale  bus- 
iness in  disposing  of  work  performed 
by  ladies  at  their  own  homes,  and 
that  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar  sam- 
ples of  the  work  to  be  done  will  be 
forwarded.  The  one  dollar  is  "simply 
to  protect  ourselves  ;*'  in  return  for  the 
money  are  sent  by  mail  a  piece  of  cut- 
ton  velvet  with  a  small  flower  stamped 
upon  it,  a  piece  of  felt  of  the  same  size, 
and  a  small  amount  of  silk,  the  whole 
having  cost  not  more  than  twenty  cents. 
When  the  pattern  has  been  worked  out 
and  returned  for  inspection  the  appli- 
cant for  work  receives  word  that  it  is 
satisfactory,  but  that  before  regular  em- 
ployment is  secured  it  will  be  necessary 


to  forward  five  dollars  "in  accordance 
with  long-standing  commercial  usage.** 

When  the  five  dollars,  which  may  be 
the  scanty  savings  of  sc^me  poor  wom- 
an, have  been  forwarded  she  receives 
a  piece  of  goods,  such  as  a  mantel- 
cover  to  be  embroidered,  for  which, 
when  finished,  she  is  to  receive  live 
dollars  and  regular  employment. 

In  due  time  the  work  is  done  and 
sent  to  the  company,  and  that  is  the 
last  the  victim  hears  of  her  work  or 
her  money,  no  matter  how  many  indig- 
nant letters  she  may  send.  The  con- 
cern is  thus  six  dollars  and  some  fme 
needle-work  in  hand,  and  the  sum  is  so 
small  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
trouble  with  the  police,  especially  as 
the  victims  are  poor  and  the  advertising 
is  done  in  newspapers  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  away  from  New 
York.  This  particular  swindle  is  pe- 
rennial. If  the  victim  becomes  really 
troublesome,  she  is  told  that  her  work 
was  not  good  enough  to  pass  muster,  and 
that  the  company  has  a  counter-claim 
against  her  for  spoiling  its  material,  but 
that  it  will  charitably  stantl  the  loss. 

A  species  of  work  that  women  and 
girls  do  in  all  large  cities,  but  at  star- 
vation  prices,  consists  in  coloring  cheap 
lithographs  with  an  opat[ue  culor-wash 
laid  on  to  imitate  oil.  For  months  be- 
fore Christmas  hundreds  of  women  iVnd 
work  in  the  houses  which  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  these  cards.  The  average  price 
paid  is  two  cents  for  each  card,  and  it 
is  an  expert  worker  who  can  do  more 
than  twenty- five  a  day.  It  is  really  no 
more  difficult  than  the  coloring  a  bright 
child  does  with  paints  in  a  picture- 
book,  but  it  requires  time,  no  matter 
how  simple.  Many  of  these  cards  after- 
ward appear  in  the  shop -windows  as 
**  Hand-painted  cards  by  artists  of  high 
repute,'*  They  are  sold  at  about 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

There  is  no  swindling  about  the 
other  classes  of  advertisements,  and  it 
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is  possible  that  the  ad%*ice  given  in 
some  instances  and  the  methods  ex- 
plained  for  making  money  by  peddling 
are  of  value  to  people  out  of  work. 
Of  course  there  may  be  men  and  wom- 
en who  will  make  fifty  dollars  a  week, 
but  they  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  peddlers  as  one  in  a 
hundred.  Between  the  scheme  of  the 
advertiser  who  sells  outright  the  arti- 
cle to  be  peddled  and  that  in  which  the 
peddler  is  expected  to  make  his  own 
stock  in  trade,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  preference.  To  begin  w^ith 
the  first,  the  circulars  assure  the  corre* 
si>nndent  that  the  scheme  offers  her 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  She  is  told 
that  if  she  undertakes  the  canvass  of 
her  neighborhood  for  the  photograph- 
album,  the  silver-plated  spoons,  the 
gold  plated  watch-chains,  the  patent 
hair-crimper,  or  button-fastener,  the 
fifty-cent  diamond  ring,  the  one-dollar 
Cremona  violin,  etc.,  fortune  will  smile 
upon  her.  In  all  cases  the  correspond- 
ent  is  invited  to  sign  a  contract  by 
which  she  becomes  the  agent  for  the 
said  firm  over  a  certain  territory. 
Most  women  peddlers  are  invited  Lo 
invest  in  cosmetics  or  perfumery,  or 
patent  kitchen  utensils.  The  prospec- 
tive canvasser  is  assured  that  taking 
subscriptions  for  this  or  that  perfume 


or  hair- dye  is  easier  than  luxurious 
idleness.  The  circulars  say  nt>thing 
about  walking  from  house  to  house  for 
days  at  a  time,  getting  nothing  but  an- 
gry words  instead  of  dollars. 

Certain  manufacturers,  who  hope  to 
make  money  by  inducing  people  to  be- 
lieve that  fortune  is  theirs  if  they  will 
sell  the  goods  of  this  or  that  concern, 
content  themselves  with  offering  some 
particular  process  or  secret  for  making 
a  variety  of  articles  to  be  peddled  at  a 
tremendous  advance  over  the  original 
cost.  For  instance,  you  are  told  how 
to  make  a  bottle  of  hair-restorative  for 
eight  cents  which  you  can  sell  for  a 
dollar,  a  bottle  of  hatr-oil  for  four  cents 
that  you  can  sell  for  a  quarter,  a  ten- 
cent  package  of  stove-polish  for  three 
cents,  a  fifty-cent  rubber  hand-stamp 
for  five  cents,  etc.  Starch  enamel,  in- 
delible ink,  washing  powder,  shoe- 
blacking,  ccjugh'Syrup,  fly-paper,  silver* 
plating  fluid,  rubber  stamps,  artificial 
honey,  freckle-lotion,  perfumery,  court- 
plaster,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  poor  people  are  invited  to  make  and 
spread  through  their  neighborhoods,  the 
profit  to  the  advertiser  being  in  the 
shape  of  whatever  money  he  may  get  in 
return  for  the  secret,  or  that  he  may  de- 
rive from  the  sale  of  boxes,  bottles,  and 
labels  with  which  to  put  up  the  goods. 


Tmii^^ta  dkiigi^J  fyAnnikC.  Prifkitt. 


\For  further  information  see  safion  o/?  Occupations  for  Women  in  the  chapter 
of  Supplementary  Information.] 
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Keeping  Accounts. 
The  Rights  of  Married  Women. 
The  Question  of  Signatures. 
Real  Estate  and  Its  Care. 
Business  Papers  and 
Evidences  of  Ownership. 
Personal  Property. 

IT  has  been  said,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peated until  many  thoughtless  per- 
sons have  tried  to  accept  it  as  a 
rule  of  conduct,  that  in  transacting  bus- 
iness affairs  a  woman  should  forget 
that  she  is  a  woman  and  proceed  alto- 
gether as  if  she  were  a  man. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  stupid,  per- 
nicious, and  false  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proposes  to  ig- 
nore or  set  aside  an  immutable  fact, 
and  that  can  never  be  done.  Beyond 
that  fact,  and  naturally  growing  out  of 
it,  are  laws,  usages,  social  and  personal 
forces. 

With  reference  to  all  these,  a  wom- 
an may  have,  doubtless  has,  sundry 
disadvantages,  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, varying  here  and  there,  in 
various  places,  and  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. She  has  also  her  corre- 
lated advantages,  of  which  she  has  a 
perfect  right  to  avail  herself. 

In  approaching  any  question  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  affairs  or  the 
care  of  property,  a  woman  should  re- 
member that  she  is  a  woman  and  not  a 
man.  All  the  laws,  and  ail  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts,  and  all  the  relationships 
of  trade,  finance,  politics,  and  manners, 
retain  distinct  traces,  however  minute 
or  subtle,  of  the  sexual  distinction. 
Should  they  ever  cease  to  do  so,  it  will 
be  time  then,  but  is  not  time  now,  for 
any  one  to  disregard  the  first  principle. 

A  woman  proposing  to  conduct  her 


Banks  and  Bank  Accounts. 

Drafts  and  Notes. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

Investments. 

Insurance. 

Parliamentary  Rules. 

Wills. 

own  affairs  with  propriety,  security, 
and  success,  will  do  well  to  begin  by 
studying  herself.  It  is  of  importance 
to  her  to  ascertain  her  own  position 
with  reference  to  all  her  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  consider  what  it 
will  probably  be  with  reference  to  such 
as  may  come,  or  to  such  as  she  may 
create.  Some  of  her  existing  circum- 
stances may  be  of  her  own  making  ; 
so  may  be  those  which  are  to  come  ; 
but  more  must  be  resultants  of  causes 
with  which  she  can  have  little  to  do 
and  which  she  cannot  change. 

She  may  ask,  for  exami)le,  whether 
she  is  under  age,  or  of  full  age  ;  or 
maid,  or  wife,  or  widow  ;  whether  she 
is  rich  or  poor,  or  neither  ;  dependent 
or  independent ;  with  or  without  chil- 
dren or  others  to  care  for  or  support  ; 
in  debt  or  out  of  debt  ;  cai)al)Ie  or  in- 
capable of  earning  her  own  living  ;  and 
she  will  do  well  to  sift,  vigorously,  all 
her  stock  of  knowledges  concerning 
business  affairs  in  general  and  her  own 
affairs  in  particular. 

livery  woman  would  do  well  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  sim- 
Kt'cpini^  pit?  book-keeping.  The  care 
iucounts.     (,f  1^^.^  (^^^.,^  poekel -money,  be 

it  more  or  less,  should  not  be  left  to 
that  curious  pocket  -  with  -  holes  -  in  -  it, 
her  memory.  She  may,  if  she  chooses, 
keep  a  pen  and  ink  account  with  her 
own  name,  as  with  that  of  a  business 
customer,  charging  herself  with  every 
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penny  received,  and  crediting  herself 
with  every  item  paid  out.  She  will 
soon  learn  how  to  keep  a  separate  ac- 
count, debit  and  credit,  with  every  sev* 
eral  department  of  her  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  also  how  to  make  the 
several  totals  balance. 

Her  first  g;eneral  settlement  with  her- 
self may  remind  her  of  a  Chinese  puz- 
zle, where  the  pieces  refuse  to  come 
together,  but  in  due  season  it  will  be- 
come a  very  simple  and  very  interest- 
ing; matter.  It  is  found  that  women 
make  the  very  best  of  book-keepers. 

After  making  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  herself  and  of  her 
Manntn  in  cifciimstances,  a  woman's 
business,  next  inquiry  w^ill  be^  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  will  meet,  not  the  next  af- 
fair, but  the  person  or  persons  in 
charge  of  the  next  affair.  If  they  are 
women,  she  may  not  think  of  it  at  all, 
and  this  is  sure  to  be  a  mistake,  since 
forethought  is  also  preparation  and 
gives  an  advantage.  If  she  is  to  deal 
with  men,  a  first  blunder  would  be  that 
she  can  leave  it  all  to  them  ;  a  second 
might  be  that  she  can  meet  them  as  if 
she  were  a  man,  w^hich  is  impossible  ; 
a  third,  and  sometimes  the  w'orst  blun- 
der of  all,  would  be  the  semi-sentimen- 
tal, ill-balanced  idea  that  she  can  take 
special  advantage  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman,  expecting  attentions,  con- 
cessions, or  facilities  of  any  kind  which 
do  not  belong  to  her.  This  is  all 
wrong.  In  her  business  relations  a 
woman*s  manner  should  be  affable,  dig- 
nified, and  business-like. 

The  number  of  women  who  are  com- 
plete business  successes  increases  rap- 
idly. In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, as  in  all  other  business  centres, 
there  are  scores  of  trained  and  capal)le 
business  wa>men,  whose  manner  of 
meeting  whomsoever  they  are  called 
upon  to  meet,  is  simply  beyond  criti- 
cism. 


Kmywledgt  of 
men. 


A  great  deal  is  to  be  gained  when 
something  of  a  man  who  is  to  be  met 
can  be  known  beforehand. 
What  are  his  character 
and  reputation?  Is  he  of  kith  or  kin 
or  of  any  established  relationship,  and, 
if  so,  w^hat  is  its  nature  ?  Is  he  a  man 
of  work  or  a  man  of  leisure  ?  Is  he 
professional  or  otherwise  ?  What  is  he 
supposed  to  know  ?  The  answer  to  the 
last  intjuiry  is  apt  to  l>e  more  or  less 
misleading,  if  made  carelessly  by  a 
clever  woman,  conscious  of  her  facul- 
ties or  too  well  aw^are  of  her  position. 
She  may  too  readily  forget,  if  a  man 
whom  she  is  to  meet  is  a  specialist,  for 
instance,  a  very  wooden  lawyer,  that, 
within  his  province  and  training,  he 
must  know  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
can  possibly  know,  and  that  her  igno- 
rance cannot  be  substituted  for  his 
knowledge.  Not  at  all  a  bad  rule  for 
a  first  conversation  was  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  an  eminent  English  barrister  and 
man  of  affairs,  who  said  that  he  always 
began  upon  the  basis  of  supposing  the 
other  fellow  to  know  more  than  he 
did  ;  he  was  so  sure  to  discover  what 
the  fellow  really  did  know  and  to  beat 
him  if  he  did  not  know  enough. 

The  woman  who  has  first  established 
good  and  entirely  confidential  relations 
with  herself  and  with  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman,  of  whatever  kind  of  wom- 
an, may  turn  from  the  consideration 
of  persons,  or  may  not  need  to  consider 
them  at  all,  and  may  direct  her  mind 
entirely  to  the  affair,  great  or  small, 
which  next  requires  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  might  seem  that  general  rules  can 
hardly  be  made,  considering  how  al- 
most infmitcly  multifarious  affairs  must 
be,  but  there  are  general  rules,  almost 
as  plain  as  are  so  many  streets  and  ave- 
nues. The  numbers  and  characters  of 
the  houses  on  the  streets  and  avenues 
are  not  alw^ays  so  plain. 

With  reference  to  some  of  these  rules 
and  their  applications,  many  a  woman 
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might  be  surprised  to  find  how  wide  is 
already  her  acquaintance  with  the  stat- 
utory laws  of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  she  is  a  citizen.  Like  the  man 
who  stumbled  upon  a  grammatical  defi- 
nition and  was  astonished  to  find  \\vaX 
he  had  all  his  life  been  talking"  prose/* 
she  has  been  obeying,  with  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of^ 
many  a  dry  legal  precept. 

It  is  true  that  every  elTort,  printed  or 

otherwise,   to   constitute    "  every  man 

his    own    lawyer "  has   at 

The  i*^,il   ns-     .  .         %  , 

pfftMi/huii'    least     pomted     out     the 
*''"'  boundary      line      beyond 

which  every  such  man  has  a  fool  for  a 
client,  but  within  that  barrier  there  is 
a  continual  opportunity  fur  so  act,ing 
as  to  render  professional  help  unnec- 
essary. The  maxim  that  *'  whoever 
will  obey  the  Ten  Commantlments  will 
never  run  against  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes/* may  belong  to  the  **  tissues  of 
glittering  generalities "  of  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  said 
to  consist,  but  clear  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  with  simple  common 
sense,  are  indeed  the  best  basis  for  a 
fund  of  legal  information. 

With  reference  to  Statutes  or  Court 
decisions  presenting  or  defining  any  of 
the  distinctions  between  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  management  of  affairs,  those 
of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  taken 
as  a  guide  in  whatever  may  be  said 
here.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  only 
the  excellence  of  the  New  York  Code, 
but  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  States 
recently  created  have  either  adopted  it 
as  a  whole  or  accepted  it  as  a  modeL 
Besides  this  are  the  efforts  made  and 
making  by  many  of  the  older  States  to 
attain  greater  uniformity  of  precept 
and  practice.  The  original  Thirteen 
States  and  those  which  were  earliest 
admitted  to  the  Union,  were  all  under 
the  old  English  common  law%  at  first, 
and  some  were  slower  than  others  in 
pruning  away  its  excrescences.     These 


w^ere  of  many  kinds,  and  some  were 
absurd  and  barbarous  enough,  includ- 
ing the  whipping-post  of  Delaware  and 
the  antediluvian  law  t»f  Maryland,  by 
means  of  which  a  woman  not  only  may 
throw  away  herself,  but  her  property 
also^  upon  the  man  she  marries.  No 
Married  wim-    perceptible  change  is   ef- 

m'i  ri^ktj.  fected  by  marriage  in  the 
property  rights  of  a  woman  living  un- 
der any  of  the  codes  modelled  upon 
that  of  New  York.  Her  control  of  all 
that  was  her  own  remains  the  same 
during  her  life,  and  any  right  passing 
to  her  husband  at  her  death  is  hmited 
by  the  questions  of  children  or  no  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  by  any  last  will  and 
testament  which  she  may  leave  behind 
hen 

She,  on  the  other  hand,  acquires  no 
right  in  his  personal  property  beyond 
her  right  to  be  supported,  sometimes 
pretty  widely  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  debts  of  \\v:T  contracting,  but 
capable  of  strict,  if  not  even  of  vexa- 
tious, limitation.  In  his  real  estate  she 
acquires  a  **  right  of  dowser,"  the  only 
visible  effect  of  which,  during  his  life, 
she  will  discover  to  be  the  necessity  he 
is  under  of  obtaining  her  signature, 
jointly  with  his  own,  to  any  deed  or 
other  instrument  afifecting  the  owner- 
ship of  his  landed  estate.  She  cannot  be 
compelled  by  him  to  sign  any  such  pa- 
per. It  must  be  done  with  her  free 
will  and  consent,  and  she  must  say  that 
it  is  so  in  a  written  affidavit,  or  the  pa- 
per is  defective  and  the  title  does  not 
pass  away,  so  far  as  her  rights  are  con- 
cerned, whatever  may  become  of  his 
own. 

The  laws  of  the  several  States  relat- 
ing to  divorce,  unfortunately,  vary  too 
much  for  useful  generalization.  The 
decisions  of  the  Courts,  from  time  to 
time,  under  these  laws,  set  forth  the 
complicated  nature  and  kaleidoscopic 
variety  of  the  cases  presented  for  ac- 
tion.    It  should  be  said,  however,  in 
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view  of  the  solemnity  of  marriage  and 
the  importance  of  forethought  concern- 
ing it,  that  no  possible  decree  of  divorce 
can  annul  a  marriage  contract,  either 
as  to  its  social  or  legal  consequences. 

In  accepting  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  **  partner  for  life  "  a  woman  does  not 
of  necessity  become  his  bus- 
iness partner.  He  may  be- 
come bankrupt  without  harm  to  her 
estate.  It  is  easy,  however,  for  her 
imprudently  to  entangle  her  affairs 
with  his.  If,  for  instance,  she  has  ad- 
vanced him  sums  of  money,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  place  her  debt  in  the  same 
position  with  that  of  another  creditor. 
The  money  should  have  been  loaned 
through  a  third  party,  or  under  special 
methods  provided  for  her  protection, 
and  these  vary  widely  in  different  States. 
She  had  better  not  let  her  signature 
appear  at  all  among  the  papers  of  the 
firm. 

It  might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  any 

educated  woman  knows  how  and  when 

and  where  to  write  her  own 

Strnatures,  .  .  , 

name,  but  either  it  is  not 
so,  or  very  few  w^omen  write  as  well 
as  they  know  how.  Every  man  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  extended  correspond- 
ence can  record  a  continuous  series  of 
perplexities  and  vexations  along  this 
line  of  his  experience. 

For  instance,  the  morning  mail  has 
brought  him  a  neatly  written  epistle, 
square  envelope,  and  the  best  of  station- 
ery, from  a  person  of  whom  he  has 
never  heard  before,  but  who  signs  her- 
self— he  is  sure  it  is  she  and  not  he, 

WiLHELMINA  S.  GiBBS. 

He  wishes  to  reply.  He  must  do  so, 
for  her  inquiry  is  pertinent  and  he  is 
an  exceedingly  prompt  and  courteous 
business  man  ;  but  how  shall  he  address 
her  ?  It  will  not  do  to  make  a  blunder. 
He  knows  a  man  from  her  place  of 
residence  and  he  goes  to  him  for  the 
needed  information.    The  response  is  : 


"  Wilhelmina  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all 
the  Stebbins  girls.  Wilhelmina  married 
old  John  R.  Gibbs.  He  buys  his  goods 
of  our  house.  Her  oldest  daughter  is 
named  after  her.    Resembles  her,  too." 

"  Heavens  !  Is  it  the  girl  or  her 
mother  ?  I  will  try  the  old  lady  first. 
There  ought  to  be  a  rule  for  such  mat- 
ters. Isn't  there  ?  If  there  is,  she 
ought  to  know  it.'* 

So  the  puzzled  man  writes,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
almost  by  return  mail  he  is  informed  : 

"  However  taken  by  surprise,  I 
handed  your  letter  to  my  daughter. 
Young  as  she  is,  she  should  have  known 
better.  I  entirely  disapprove  of  her 
opening  such  a  correspondence  with  a 
stranger.  That  you  should  have  ad- 
dressed your  reply  to  myself  is  a  further 
astonishment,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  will  call 
upon  you  when  he  visits  your  city  next 
week. 

"Wilhelmina  S.  Gibbs." 

By  the  same  mail  comes  another 
dainty  envelope,  containing  no  actual 
reproaches,  but,  with  other  matter,  the 
expostulatory  termination  : 

"  How  could  you  have  mistaken  ma 
for  me  ?  Our  names,  indeed,  are  alike. 
Oh,  dear  !  Ought  I  not  to  have  signed 
myself, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 
"  (Miss)  Wilhelmina  S.  Gibbs  ? " 

Also  there  came  another  epistle,  in  a 
mercantile  house  advertising  envelope 
of  the  firm  of  Gibbs,  Crushington,  Hol- 
mead  &  Co.,  and  it  was  opened  almost 
with  trepidation.  There  was  not  much 
in  it,  and  yet  there  was,  for  it  was  in 
part  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
quiry concerning  forms,  and  it  asked  : 

"  Ought  not  a  married  woman  to 
sign  her  husband's  name,  so  that  folks 
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won't  get  an  idea  that  he  is  dead  and 
that  she  is  a  widow  ? 

"(Mr.)  John  R.  Gibbs." 

The  replies  to  Mr.  Gibbs  and  to  his 
estimable  wife  and  to  his  charming 
daughter  contained,  in  varying  forms, 
the  same  information.  This  was  that, 
"  in  writing  to  a  stranger  or  to  any  man 
or  woman  with  whom  she  is  imperfect- 
ly acquainted,  every  married  woman 
should  let  her  signature  tell  him  how 
to  address  his  reply.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  know  by  letter  the  first  name 
of  a  matron  than  he  would  have  if  he 
were  presented  to  her  at  an  evening 
party."  A  wife  should  use  her  hus- 
band's name  with  Mrs.  attached,  in  all 
such  cases,  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
If,  however,  she  is  writing  officially — 
for  instance,  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee or  officer  of  a  society — she  may 
tell  the  world  her  first  name  if  the  pre- 
fixed, parenthetical  (Mrs.)  also  sepa- 
rates her  from  the  great  mob  of  the  un- 
married. Even  then,  however,  (Mrs.) 
Birdie  Violet  DeVere  does  not  look 
as  well  as  would  Mrs.  Peter  DeVere, 
and  the  latter  would  not  leave  half  so 
many  people  still  in  ignorance  as  to 
whom  she  might  be.  Peter  being  dead, 
nevertheless  the  use  of  his  name  would 
be  admissible,  although  optional.  Its 
discontinuance  might  not  always  be  a 
compliment  to  him.  The  rule,  of 
course,  only  holds  good  up  to  a  certain 
point,  for  there  are  women  of  both  so- 
cial and  literary  distinction  whose  very 
rank  provides  its  own  rule.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  be  actual  strangers  to  the 
recipients  of  their  epistles,  and  no  rule 
is  needed.  The  unmarried  woman  who 
omits  the  Miss  in  parenthesis  from  be- 
fore her  signature,  thereby  simply  as- 
serts her  understanding  that  she  is  ad- 
dressing an  acquaintance.  She  may  so 
give  a  man  credit  for  more  informa- 
tion than  he  really  possesses.  There 
iSy  therefore,  but  one  absolute  rule  for 


any  woman  to  follow,  and  that  is,  to 
leave  her  correspondent  in  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  how  he  may  correctly 
address  his  reply. 

At  the  correspondence  line,  this  rule 
dies  out,  for  in  any  signature  to  a  busi- 
ness document,  bank-check,  deed  for 
land,  lease,  note,  draft,  or  affidavit,  an- 
other rule  comes  in.  The  woman  sign- 
ing such  a  paper  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  question  of  her  per- 
sonal identity  is  settled.  Her  married 
or  unmarried  state  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  She  cannot  use  the 
first  name  of  her  husband  if  she  is 
married.  She  must  use  her  own,  writ- 
ten in  every  case  as  if  she  were  a  spins- 
ter. Should  it  be  an  instrument  in 
which  her  name  is  mentioned,  written 
out  in  full,  she  should  write  as  fully, 
even  if  it  compels  her  to  sign  herself 
as  : 

"WlLHELMINA    StEHDINS   GiIJBS.'* 

Upon  a  check  or  draft,  or  other 
e very-day  piece  of  paper,  her  husband, 
or  father,  might  pen  his  accustomed 
brief  business  signature,  and  men  would 
see  the  well-known 

**  J.  R.  GiiJBS." 

The  woman's  signature  is  legally 
entitled  to  the  same  brevity,  and  in 
constant  practice  would  lose  its  calli- 
graphic beauty. 

The  women  cashiers  of  our  business 
houses  present  good  illustrations  of 
this  result,  but,  for  the  great  multitude 
of  women  who  merely  attend  to  the 
incidental  business  attaching  to  other 
modes  of  life  and  do  not  scrawl  so 
much,  a  better  practice,  giving  more 
information  concerning  the  maker  of 
the  signature,  is  to  write  the  first  name 
in  full,  as 

**  WlLIIELMIXA    S.  Gir.iis." 

Returning  to  the  woman  who  has 
been   making  a  primary  study  of  her 
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own  position,  financially,  before  going 
out  into  business  affairs,  one  of  her 
inquiries  should  relate  to  the  general 
subject  of  real  estate. 

Has  she  any  ?  Or,  if  not,  does  she 
intend  or  expect  to  own  any  ?  and  if  so, 
by  what  means,  or  from  what 
source  ? 

If  she  has  an  expectation  through 
probable  inheritance,  it  would  surely 
be  well  for  her  to  obtain,  as  best  she 
can,  every  possible  information  relat- 
ing to  the  property  indicated  ;  but  be- 
yond that  point  she  cannot  go. 

If  she  has  as  yet  no  real  estate,  but 
has  her  eye  upon  a  piece  which  she 
may  see  fit  to  purchase,  she  cannot 
know  too  much  of  its  history  and 
condition.  Prudence  requires  her  to 
know  all  there  is  to  know,  with  the 
certain  advantage  that  no  important 
fact  can  be  concealed  from  her,  even 
by  a  dishonest  seller,  if  she  is  on  the 
alert. 

So  complete  is  the  public  record  re- 
quired by  law,  and  obtained  in  practice, 
of  the  origin  of  all  real  estate  titles 
and  of  their  subsequent  transfers,  that 
a  full  history  of  any  town-lot  or  farm 
may  be  readily  found.  Any  fact  not 
on  the  record  at  the  hour  of  purchase 
may  be  disregarded  by  the  buyer  with 
a  fair  degree  of  safety,  but  with  one 
vitally  important  provision.  The  hour 
of  accepting  a  deed  for  real  estate 
should  also  be  the  hour  for  its  pres- 
entation for  record  at  the  office  of  the 
County  Clerk.  That  official  should 
give  a  written  assurance  that  the  paper 
is  duly  accepted  and  filed  for  record. 
This  done,  any  other  paper  than  the 
one  in  question,  even  if  ten  years  older, 
if  not  recorded,  and  if  it  belongs  to  the 
same  chain  of  titles,  is  deprived  of  al- 
most all  of  its  effect  as  against  the  re- 
corded deed,  provided  that  the  latter 
was  given  and  accepted  without  actual 
notice  of  the  prior  deed.  If  any  ad- 
verse paper,  however,  had  obtained  a 


first  record,  whatever  force  was  in  it 
would  thereby  be  preserved. 

It  is  probable  that  a  woman  buying 
real  estate  would  do  so  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  man-of-law,  but  his  assist- 
ance does  not  excuse  her  from  know- 
ing, at  the  time,  the  nature  of  what- 
ever he  does  or  directs  her  to  do,  and 
the  reasons  for  every  act.  She  should 
know  that  what  is  called  a  deed  in  fee 
simple,  a  Warranty  Deed,  on  its  face 
declares  that  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  ti- 
tle conveyed.  [See  Appendix.]  This 
declaration  may  be  trusted  if  sustained 
by  the  official  record,  but  not  other- 
wise. She  should  know  and  commit  to 
memory,  if  she  can,  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  as  it  is  written 
out  in  the  deed.  She  should  go  and 
compare  the  description  with  the  thing 
described,  and  be  sure  that  they  agree 
in  every  particular.  She  should  also 
compare  the  same  description  with  any 
that  preceded  it,  written  in  the  title- 
deeds  upon  which  her  deed  is  based, 
lest  an  error  or  omission  should  bring 
trouble  upon  her.  Illustrations  are 
only  too  abundant,  but  one  will  do.  A 
woman  in  New  York  owned  a  lot  and 
built  upon  it  a  house,  after  having 
carelessly  read  her  description.  She 
had  the  house  put  up  close  to  the  one 
next  to  it,  and  nobody  said  a  word  un- 
til all  was  done.  That  next  house, 
however,  did  not  stand  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  the  edge  of  its  lot,  and 
therefore  the  whole  side  of  her  new 
building  stood  on  land  not  belonging 
to  its  builder.  The  owners  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  and  it  cost 
many  times  the  value  of  that  foot-and- 
a-half  of  land  to  correct  the  effect  of 
her  carelessness.  No  property  ought 
to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  without  an 
official  survey,  establishing  its  map  or 
diagram. 

Another  form  of  instrument  trans- 
ferring real  estate  is  called  the  Quit- 
claim Deed.     Its  very  name  suggests 
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the  idea  ^hat  its  maker  cannot  give, 
and  that  it  does  not  convey,  a  perfect 
title.  It  insinuates  a  possible  flaw, 
somewhere,  sufficient  to  warn  the  seller 
against  making  himself  liable,  by  an  ab 
solute  Warranty.  Just  how  great  the 
defect  may  be  in  his  right  and  power  to 
convey  title,  is  a  question  so  wide  that 
no  more  need  here  be  said  about  it. 
Many  a  Quitclaim  is  as  good  as  any 
man's  Warranty,  so  far  as  perpetual 
possession  by  the  buyer  is  concerned, 
but  the  offer  of  such  an  instrument  is  a 
plain  demand  for  an  exceedingly  rigid 
investigation.     [See  Appendix.^ 

The  buyer  of  land  may  not  be  ready 
or  willing  to  pay  for  it  at  once  and  in 
full.  More  frequently,  she  will  wish  to 
pay  part  down,  and  the  rest  at  some 
time  or  times  in  the  future.  She  will 
obtain  and  record  a  deed,  but  she  will 
give  in  return,  as  security  for  the  re- 
mainder due,  what  is  known  as  a  Mort- 
gage. She  will  be  given  a  printed 
form,  neatly  filled  up,  ready  for  signa- 
ture, and  she  may  be  even  over-ready 
to  sign — for  the  seller,  and  his  lawyer, 
and  other  very  good  men,  may  tell  her 
it  is  all  right.  But  she  should  read 
the  Mortgage  thoroughly  before  sign- 
ing, and  know  what  it  contains,  for 
there  are  several  kinds  of  mort- 
gages, and  some  have  sharper  teeth 
than  others.  She  should  demand  and 
keep  a  copy  of  the  instrument  she  has 
signed,  that  she  may  study  it  a  little 
afterwards  however  clear  may  seem 
to  be  her  first  understanding  of  its 
generally  pretty  severe  provisions.  It 
will  surely  provide  for  the  return  of 
the  property  to  the  seller,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  formal  "  foreclosure  ** 
suit  and  public  auction,  but  it  may 
also  give  away  at  the  outset,  any  or  all 
of  the  common  law  and  statutory  pro- 
tections provided  for  unfortunate  mort- 
gagors. If  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed instrument  are  too  severe,  a 
woman  can  refuse  to  sign  it  as  quickly 


as  could  a  man.  She  may  have  visited 
a  law  stationer's  beforehand,  and  in- 
vested a  few  cents  in  a  set  of  printed 
forms  of  the  several  kinds  of  mortgages, 
leases,  and  deeds,  and  then,  having  read 
them  at  home,  she  may  be  competent 
to  say  which  of  them  she  prefers,  if  a 
town-lot  or  farm  of  her  own  is  to  be 
encumbered  by  one  or  the  other  of  their 
"dead  hands.**     \^See  Appemiix,^ 

Time  may  pass,  after  such  a  pur- 
chase, and  the  buyer  may  be  making 
payments  on  the  mortgage,  according 
to  its  requirements.  If  about  to  do  so, 
she  may  well  consider  how  and  where. 
Of  one  thing  she  may  be  assured — she 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  of 
whom  she  purchased,  the  mortgagee. 
Her  only  interest  is  in  the  mortgage, 
the  piece  of  paper  itself,  that  she 
signed.  She  will  make  her  payment 
to  that  piece  of  paper,  and  to  that  only, 
wherever  she  may  find  it,  but  she  will 
look  for  it  at  the  place,  the  house,  or 
bank,  or  County  Clerk's  office  named  in 
the  paper,  and  in  the  copy  she  kept. 
She  has  a  right  to  find  it  there,  and  if 
it  is  not  there  for  her  to  pay,  she  has  a 
right,  to  be  asserted  carefully,  to  offer 
her  payments  then  and  there,  before 
witnesses.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  there, 
even  if  the  original  mortgagee  has  sold 
it  to  a  second  party,  and  so  on  ;  but 
she  must  see  the  paper  to  which  she 
pays  her  money,  and  she  must  see  that 
her  partial  payment  is  fully  indorsed 
and  acknowledged  upon  it,  in  writ- 
ing, and  witnessed.  In  some  places  a 
notary's  seal  is  called  for  as  witness 
of  such  a  payment.  It  will  never  do 
any  harm.  But  if  the  payment  be 
final  and  in  full,  then  she  will  receive, 
under  notarial  seal,  a  **  satisfaction 
piece  *'  acknowledging  payment,  and 
with  it  the  original  mortgage  itself, 
which  she  must  not  leave  behind  her. 
Both  must  go  at  once  to  the  Record 
Office  at  the  County  Court  House,  and 
there  the  clerk  must  record,  before  she 
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leaves  him,  that  the  mortgage  is  off 
forever.  The  paper  itself  must  be  can- 
celled, her  own  signature  "  marked 
out"  of  it,  and  it  may  then  be  filed 
away.  With  reference  to  any  duty  of 
this  kind,  it  is  well  never  to  forget 
the  maxim  that  "delays  are  danger- 
ous." 

Much  more  frequently  acquired  than 
any  other  real  estate  interest  is  that 
which  is  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  lease.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  this  kind  of  paper,  for  longer 
or  shorter  terms,  for  residences,  for 
business  uses,  or  for  farm  property. 

Of  course,  the  first  consideration  is 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  person  pro- 
posing the  lease  has  a  legal  right  to 
make  it.  If  he  has  one  at  the  time 
of  making,  he  may  next  day  sell  the 
property,  or  become  bankrupt,  but 
the  rights  of  the  lessee  will  not  be 
affected  if  she  has  taken  proper  care 
of  them.     [See  Appendix^ 

Her  first  care  is  that  of  taking  pos- 
session. If  she  has  received  the  key 
of  the  outer  door  and  has  used  it,  she 
is  reasonably  safe,  but  if  she  has  actu- 
ally landed  anything  of  her  own  within 
the  premises  she  is  more  so.  All  the 
better  if,  in  the  city,  she  has  lighted  a 
fire  in  the  range,  or  if,  in  the  country, 
she  has  put  a  cow  in  the  barn. 

Any  lease  for  longer  than  one  year,  or 
of  any  considerable  importance,  should 
also  be  recorded.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell,  in  these  days  of  rapid  changes 
and  property  improvement,  how  great 
may  be  the  value  of  a  leasehold.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  people  whose 
finances  have  been  unexpectedly  im- 
proved by  the  sums  they  have  received 
for  the  surrender  of  long-time  leases. 
Probably  not  one  of  them,  when  asked 
to  surrender,  failed  to  inquire  why,  of 
other  parties  than  the  one  asking.  No 
such  favor  should  be  granted  in  a  hurry. 
What  is  much  wanted  can  be  paid  well 
for,  and  it  is  honestly  the  property  of 


the  lessee,  and  not  of  her  landlord,  to 
the  last  dollar. 

The  covenants  contained  in  any  lease 
should  be  read  with  care  before  accept- 
ing or  signing,  and  it  is  quite  likely  a 
prudent  woman  may  insist  upon  hav- 
ing some  of  the  too  strict  provisions 
marked  out  with  pen  and  ink,  not  with 
a  pencil,  both  on  the  copy  kept  by  her 
landlord  and  on  her  own  copy,  in  order 
that  they  may  perfectly  agree.  Both 
papers  are  related  records,  and  her  own 
must  also  become  part  of  her  book- 
keeping. The  dates  for  payments  to 
the  lessor  will  of  course  be  found  plain- 
ly stated.  She  know^s  who  he  is,  and 
she  can  safely  go  on  paying  directly  to 
him,  or  to  his  agent,  if  he  has  one,  who 
has  already  acted  as  such  in  regard 
to  that  lease.  His  cashier,  or  book- 
keeper at  his  office — not  outside  of  it — 
is  such  a  known  agent.  If  he  has  dis- 
charged his  first  agent  and  has  not 
notified  her,  she  is  still  safe.  If  he  has 
sold  the  property,  she  is  not  supposed 
to  know  it,  unless  notified.  But  if  by 
accident  she  does  know  it,  or  that  he  is 
publicly  declared  a  bankrupt,  she  must 
inquire  to  whom,  instead  of  him,  her 
payment  must  be  made.  She  will  not 
do  this,  full  of  nervous  uncertainty,  on 
the  last  day  in  the  afternoon,  but  she 
will  do  her  best  to  make  her  regular 
payments  at  least  one  day  before  the 
day  specified  in  the  lease.  Three  days 
is  a  safer  allowance.  P'or  every  pay- 
ment she  will  insist  upon  a  receipt, 
duly  signed,  and  she  will  attach  each 
receipt,  in  series,  to  her  lease,  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  payment  also  writ- 
ten upon  the  lease.  If  she  has  paid 
with  a  check  on  a  bank,  she  will  attach 
that  check  also,  with  the  receipt,  as 
soon  as  it  returns  from  the  bank.  The 
entire  paper,  neatly  folded  away  in  an 
envelope,  the  superscription  of  which 
tells  what  is  in  it,  will  be  part  of  the 
treasures  of  her  strong-box,  and  this 
may  very  wisely  be  in  a  Safe  Deposit 
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CompaDy's  little  crypt.  Her  lease,  with 
its  gummed-at-the-edge  attachments, 
and  its  written  memoranda,  added  to 
the  entry  made  in  her  cash-book  and 
journal,  will  be  her  perfect  protection 
in  case  of  any  dispute  with  her  land- 
lord. 

Every  paper  of  any  importance 
should  be  folded  lengthwise,  and  filed 
-,    .      ^     away  for  examination.     Let- 

Busmess  pa-  ^ 

pen  and  ters  upon  busincss  subjects 
titers,  should  not  be  left  among 
other  letters.  Nobody  can  say  what 
may  become  the  value  of  a  letter  re- 
lating to  business.  A  promise  made  in 
a  letter  is  a  contract  in  writing,  under 
some  circumstances,  or  it  may  be  made 
an  explanatory  part  of  some  other  con- 
tract, greatly  increasing  its  force.  It 
is  not  so  needful  as  some  suppose  to 
retain  copies  of  business  letters.  It  is 
well  for  purposes  of  reference,  but  the 
letter  itself,  with  its  envelope  and  post- 
marks, or  in  the  hands  of  the  recipient, 
is  the  best  evidence  a  court  can  have 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  ever  sent.  A 
person  might,  indeed,  write  letters  all 
day,  and  copy  them,  and  that  might  be 
the  end  of  it.  If,  however,  a  letter  is 
to  be  sent,  concerning  the  character  and 
delivery  of  which  the  sender  is  espe- 
cially interested,  a  copy — best  of  all  a 
letter-press  copy — should  be  taken,  and 
value  may  be  given  to  this  copy  by 
having  the  letter  sent  duly  registered. 
Thus  it  may  almost  be  proved  that  it 
went  and  was  received,  for  the  return 
receipt  from  the  post-ofifice  will  be  kept 
with  care. 

Speaking  of  receipts,  there  is  one 
curious  point  concerning  consecutive 
payments.  It  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  ordinary  grocer's 
running  account,  with  regular  Satur- 
day payments.  For  each  week's  pur- 
chases a  receipt  is  given  upon  payment, 
and  each  is  duly  filed  away.  There 
may  be  fifty  of  them  when  the  house 
burns  down  and  all   go  up  in  smoke. 
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How,  then,  if  a  dispute  should  arise 
concerning  some  of  those  old  pay- 
ments? What  if  they  are  denied  by 
the  grocer,  and  if  his  carelessly  kept 
books  contain  no  record  of  the  money 
handed  in  ?  Is  the  payer  at  the  mercy 
of  that  accident  ?  By  no  means.  If  she 
but  have  her  last  Saturday's  receipt,  it 
is  regarded  as  obviously  in  full  of  all 
demands  to  that  date.  All  that  were 
given  before  it  were  of  no  account. 
But  this  rule  applies  only  to  consecu- 
tive payments. 

The  suggested  inspections  of  affairs 
already  existing  or  proposing,  may  as- 
Eviifffue  of  sume  another  aspect,  even 
.  <^'««^'J^'>.  with  reference  to  real  es- 
tate. There  may  be  none  to  purchase 
or  to  lease,  but  there  may  be  some 
person  already  in  possession.  For  in- 
stance, a  woman  may  be  the  owner  of  a 
farm  or  a  residence.  She  may  or  may 
not  be  occupying  either,  and  this  point 
is  important.  If  she  is  occupying,  she 
is  in  possession.  If  not,  she  still  may 
be,  for  the  actual  occupant  may  be 
her  agent,  holding  for  her,  acknowl- 
edging her  ownership,  and  thereby 
giving  or  continuing  her  legal,  posses- 
sory right.  If  the  occupant  is  such  by 
reason  of  a  written  lease  from  her,  or 
pays  rent,  in  any  way  or  form,  that  is 
enough.  If  merely  by  verbal  permis- 
sion, that  may  or  may  not  be  enough, 
and  recjuires  consideration,  unless  the 
owner's  right  has  previously  been  fixed 
beyond  dispute. 

In  any  event,  next  to  the  fact  of 
possession,  an  important  ([uestion  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  other 
known  or  possible  claimant  to  the 
property.  Each  separate  piece  of  prop- 
erty presents  its  own  distinct  set  of  in- 
(juiries,  and  in  each  ease  the  first  an- 
swers must  come  from  the  {\kiv(\  oriuher 
instrument  in  writing,  anil  that  should 
also  be  of  record,  by  means  of  which 
the  ownership  is  supposed  to  exist. 

There  are  several  ways  of  acc^uiring 
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a  property  in  real  estate.     One  is  by 

inheritance,  and  closely  allied  to  this 

infuriianct  and  is    that    by    testamentary 

testamentary   devisc.     In  each  of  these 

devtse.  .    . 

the  recipient,  now  the  ap- 
parent owner,  must  have  been  given 
the  papers  required  by  the  laws  of  her 
State.  These  are  by  no  means  every- 
where the  same,  but  they  everywhere 
carefully  guard  all  rights  and  all 
limitations  to  all  rights.  An  imme- 
diate duty  is  a  thorough  reading  and 
understanding  of  those  papers.  They 
may  have  conveyed  sole  ownership, 
like  a  Warranty  Deed  ;  or  a  defec- 
tive, incomplete  title,  like  a  Quit- 
claim Deed  ;  or  a  life  estate,  termi- 
nable with  life  ;  or  some  kind  of  joint 
estate,  more  or  less  perfectly  defined  ; 
or  even  an  estate  prospective,  not  yet 
ready  for  actual  enjoyment.  A  very 
good  test  of  the  matter  is  the  inquiry, 
"  What  can  I  do  with  this  property  ? 
Can  I  merely  use  it,  in  whole  or  in 
part?  Can  I  sell  it,  and  if  so,  what 
kind  of  title  can  I  give  ?  *' 

The  last  inquiry  calls  for  a  history 
of  the  title  in  other  hands,  and  here  be- 
gins another  sort  of  study,  relating  to 
property  not  derived  in  any  of  these 
ways.  An  instrument  commonly  de- 
scribed as  a  "  deed  for  land  "  can  be 
understood  readily,  and  a  woman  of 
common  intelligence  can  discover  how 
much  and  in  what  way  it  conveys  to 
her.  She  can  understand,  therefore, 
what  kind  of  title  she  could  give  to  an- 
other person,  for  she  cannot  sell  any 
more  than  she  really  has,  and  a  deed 
from  her  must  express  no  more  than 
did  the  deed  to  her. 

Behind  her  title,  however,  there  is  a 

field  that  goes  back  to  some  historic 

boundary  line.    This  paper 

Search  of  title.       ,        -  ,  ,  ^  .     ,', 

should  be  accompanied  by 

other,  known  as  a  "  search  of  title," 

some  competent  lawyer.     It  may  go 

ok  directly,  in  an  unbroken  line,  to 

ime    old    colonial    grant    or    Indian 


transfer,  or  to  the  Land  Office  patents 
of  the  United  States,  which  should  be 
good  titles,  but  are  not  always  so. 
Such  a  deed,  with  such  an  ancestry  on 
paper,  contains  no  very  difficult  prob- 
lem other  than  the  questions  of  its  due 
delivery,  its  record,  and  the  act  of  pos- 
session consequent. 

The  "search,"  however,  may  have 
led  back  to  and  through  old-time  law- 
suits and  decisions  of  courts,  and  these 
are  always  interesting.  They  become 
less  and  less  so  as  the  years  go  by,  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which  an  un- 
disputed possession  has  been  held  of 
any  piece  of  land  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  validity  of  its  possessory  ti- 
tle. The  disputed  point  grows  into 
the  main  point  in  some  cases.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New 
York  there  were  once  large  tracts  of 
rocky  ground,  seemingly  worthless  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Manhattan  Island. 
They  were  not  distinctly  included  in 
any  of  the  earlier  recorded  grants  or 
titles.  They  were  a  kind  of  "  no  man's 
land,**  until,  as  the  city  grew,  they 
were  occupied  by  squatters.  These 
were  of  the  very  poor,  and  their  rude, 
squalid  shanties  were  perched  pictu- 
resquely enough  on  the  rocks  and  in 
the  hollows.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of 
them  could  be  more  easily  reached  by 
goats  than  by  human  beings.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  all  that  land  or  rock 
became  of  value.  Streets  and  avenues 
were  to  be  laid  out  through  it,  and  it 
was  to  be  built  upon.  But  by  whom  ? 
Who  owned  it  ?  The  public  interests, 
and  those  of  enterprising  speculators 
required  the  creation  of  an  ownership. 
This  was  done  in  many  cases  merely 
by  obtaining  quitclaim  deeds  from  the 
miscellaneous  squatters  actually  hold- 
ing the  rocks  in  possession. 

The  goats  were  but  driven  away,  and 
wherever  a  rock  had  no  occupant  one 
was  duly  obtained  for  it.  Then  began 
the   regular  process   of  improvement. 
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and  as  soon  as  assessments  and  taxes 
were  levied  and  paid,  the  original  ti- 
tles were  also  greatly  improved.  The 
main  feature  requiring  note  at  this  day 
is,  however,  that  these  titles  are  among 
the  best  in  the  city,  because  they  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  disputed.  The 
"search,"  or  history  of  any  woman's 
title  to  her  real  estate,  may  or  may  not 
assure  her  that  she  is  secure  from  con- 
troversy. It  is  her  duty  to  settle  her 
mind  on  that  point,  even  if  she  has  to 
pay  for  a  search  among  the  records  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  or  exer- 
cise her  right  to  go  and  make  one  her- 
self. If  she  elects  the  latter  course, 
she  will  no  doubt  learn  a  great  deal  and 
severely  try  the  courtesy  and  patience 
of  one  or  more  important  officials. 

If,  now,  by  thoughtful  investigation, 
a  woman  has  ascertained  exactly  the 
source  and  present  nature  of  her  title 
to  any  real  estate  under  her  control, 
by  inheritance,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
her  following  business  duty,  discon- 
nected at  first  from  any  thought  about 
a  possible  sale,  relates  to  "  What  can  I 
do  with  it  ?  " 

As  a  rule  the  best  reply  is,  "  I  can 
keep  it,"  and  that  may  lead  on  to  niat- 
Disfosiiion  of  ters  of  taxes,  assessments, 
reuiestate.  ^nd  the  advisability  and 
cost  of  feasible  improvements.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  or  amount  of 
operations  designed  to  make  a  given 
property  of  greater  comfort,  use,  or 
profit,  questions  of  finance  will  at  once 
arise  which  will  attach  themselves  and 
their  conduct  to  an  entirely  different 
branch  of  her  primary  investigation. 
She  will  step  forward  at  once  into  the 
wide  domain  of  personal  property,  its 
perils,  and  its  management. 

If  her  thoughts  of  improvement  ttnd 
toward  any  kind  of  building  or  con- 
struction, she  will  be  met  by  the  gen- 
eral question  of  "  contracts."  The 
first  rule,  to  be  kept  also  for  strict  aj)- 
plication  elsewhere,  is  that  every  con- 


tract for  making  any  part  of  her  im- 
provements must  be  in  writing.  If  the 
contract  involves  a  large  amount,  it 
should  be  signed  by  one  or  more  wit- 
nesses. She  must  know  what  she  in- 
tends to  have  done,  and  be  sure  that 
the  terms  of  the  contract  describe 
clearly  her  purpose.  The  contractor 
is  not  bound  to  do  anything  that  is  not 
expressed  in  the  contract,  including  the 
qualities  and  kinds  of  work  and  mate- 
rials, and  the  time  set  for  part  and  full 
performance.  If  he  is  not  pecuniarily 
responsible,  he  should  give  security. 
The  property  itself  is  his  security,  as  a 
general  rule. 

Real  estate  itself  has  its  many  diffi- 
culties, variations,  and  uncertainties, 
but  there  is  nothing  else  excepting 
snow,  perhaps,  that  is  so  evanescent  as 
is  the  magical  entity  so  vaguely  de- 
scribed as  **  personal  property."  Part 
of  the  uncertainties  of  its  being,  or 
rather  of  its  definition,  belong  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  of  its  edges  it  blends 
more  or  less  with  real  estate,  since  the 
paper  evidence  of  a  debt  for  which  real 
estate  is  pledged  as  security  may  be  so 
shaped  that  the  unpractised  eye  can 
hardly  tell  whether  it  be  land  or  water. 

Every  woman  is  a  holder  of  personal 
property  <^f  some  kind,  and  almost  ev- 
Pcrsofiai prop-  erv  woHKUi  is  (luitc  willing 
^**y-  to   have    more.     She    will 

best  prepare  for  obtaining  more  by 
putting  what  she  has  in  perfect  order 
and  f(^rming  a  clear  idea  of  her  right  to 
it,  (^f  its  value,  and  of  what  can  best  be 
done  with  it. 

Whatever  she  has  may  be  classified 
for  future  reference.  One  class  readily 
may  be  scheduled,  for  it  is  made  up 
only  of  such  things  as  she  has  actual- 
ly in  possession  under  her  own  hand. 
Another  class  is  made  up  of  such 
things  as  she  owns  without  dispute, 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  noting  them, 
are  held  for  her  in  other  hands  what- 
soever.    Yet  another   class   niav  con- 
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sist  of  claims  which  she  has,  or  believes 
she  has,  upon  property  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  to  which  her  claim  is  not 
defined  or  acknowledged.  Yet  a  fourth 
class,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  nor  de- 
spised, consists  of  her  own  business 
capacity,  her  ability  to  earn,  win,  or 
create  property,  for  this  is  often  the 
largest  part  of  the  capital  of  a  success- 
ful merchant.  Illustrative  of  this  is 
the  case,  not  by  any  means  standing 
alone,  of  a  well-known  New  York  mer- 
chant whose  entire  assets  were  swept 
away  by  a  financial  panic.  He  could 
pay  his  creditors  but  in  part  with 
what  was  left  him  of  visible  resources, 
but  they  all  recognized  the  true  nat- 
ure of  his  personal  property  in  his 
ability  and  integrity  ;  they  "  set  him 
up  again,"  to  go  right  on,  and  the 
penniless  bankrupt  soon  regained  his 
old  position  as  a  millionaire. 

The  several  classes  of  personal  prop- 
erty indicated,  however,  require  differ- 
ent treatments,  even  in  their  first  anal- 
ysis, since  they  hold  varying  relations 
to  business  usages  and  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  books. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  woman  to  be  neat 
and  orderly,  but  the  moment  a  woman 
steps  out  from  among  her  wardrobe 
matters,  her  home  concerns,  her  heir- 
looms, and  the  like,  she  finds  the  need 
of  a  kind  of  order  and  arrangement,  to 
the  rules  of  which  she  may  be  but  im- 
perfectly accustomed.  Much  of  it,  at 
first  sight,  does  not  look  very  orderly, 
for  it  is  in  various  kinds  of  motion, 
here  and  there,  and  is  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  pell-mell  rush  of  business 
life. 

She  may  leave  behind  now  part  of 
the  first  class  of  her  personal  property, 
all  of  it  which  must  remain  at  home  ; 
but  it  is  business-like  for  her  to  have 
in  mind  a  clear  idea  of  its  value  and 
of  its  bearing  upon  her  social  posi- 
tion, her  means  of  support,  and  her 
probable  outlays.     It  is  a  distinct  item 
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in  what  is  called  her  "  fixed  capital," 
the  "  plant  "  of  her  general  activities. 
It  must  be  kept  up  ;  it  may  be  in- 
creased ;  it  must  be  guarded. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  it 
should  be  insured  against  loss  by  fire, 
and  in  the  selection  of  a  fire 
insurance  company  she  will 
prudently  avoid  companies  with  a 
small  capital  and  a  narrow  surplus. 
She  will  prefer  well-established  com- 
panies, and,  among  them  such  as  make 
a  specialty  of  household  risks.  In  all 
of  them  the  rates  are  low  enough  for 
safety  at  the  present  day.  She  will  not 
attempt  to  insure  for  a  larger  sum  than 
will  cover  the  present  value  of  her 
goods,  and  she  will  carefully  read  her 
"policy,"  noting  what  it  covers.  As 
a  rule,  she  will  need  to  insure  her  pi- 
ano or  her  pictures,  and  some  other 
matters,  separately  ;  anything,  in  fact, 
which  is  not  properly  described  as 
household  furniture  or  by  other  of  the 
express  terms  printed  or  written  in  the 
policy. 

Once  taken  out,  an  insurance  policy 
must  be  kept  up  by  renewed  pay- 
ments at  the  required  dates,  for  it  will 
not  renew  itself,  but  dies  by  its  own 
limitation,  without  mercy,  and  with  no 
especial  courtesy  to  women.  If  among 
the  personal  property  on  hand  there 
are  such  matters  as  are  produced  upon 
a  farm  under  her  management,  advice 
as  to  its  treatment  and  sale  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  for  our  women- 
farmers,  married  or  single,  are  already 
noted  for  their  superiority  as  bargain- 
ing sellers  of  all  manner  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Other  women,  however,  who 
have  some  property  and  resources,  may 
not  have  received  the  same  life-long 
training  of  their  original  faculties. 

Nearly  all  that  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  other  items,  of 
personal  property  owned  and  under 
hand,  may  be  summed  up  in  directions 
for  treating  the  whole  as  cash,  and  con- 
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sidering  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money. 

It  should  not  require  argument  that 
money  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  or  on  the  person,  beyond  the 
sum  required  for  immediate  outlays  of 
a  minor  kind.  The  risk  of  loss  is  too 
great,  and  to  this  may  often  be  added 
the  temptation  to  spend.  It  is  much 
better  in  the  box  of  a  Safe  Deposit 
S^eDtposit  Company,  along  with  all  the 
CM^anies,  papers  representing  money 
or  other  kinds  of  value. 

The  consideration  of  a  place  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  money,  in  the  form  of 
Banks amd  cash  for  immediate  use,  sug- 
hamkim^.  gests  the  subject  of  banks 
and  banking,  and  with  it  the  question 
of  how  to  select  a  bank. 

In  small  country  places  there  may 
often  seem  to  be  no  choice,  for  there  is 
but  one  banking  institution  within  the 
town  limits.  The  kind  of  prudence  re- 
quired in  such  a  case,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  there  were  a  dozen 
within  convenient  reach. 

The  character  of  a  bank  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted,  any  more  than  if 
it  were  an  individual,  and  its  reputa- 
tion, or  that  of  its  managers,  can  al- 
ways be  ascertained  by  reasonably 
careful  inquiry.  This  means  a  consul- 
tation with  perhaps  more  than  one 
competent  man  of  business.  Any  such 
man  will  generally  be  found  willing  to 
advise.  There  should  never  be  any 
hesitation  about  seeking  needed  in- 
formation. No  business  man  ever 
fails  in  this  respect,  for  obtaining, 
weighing,  and  using  information  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  every-day 
transactions.  The  difference  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  men  turns 
mainly  upon  their  capacity  for  estimat- 
ing the  i*alue  of  what  is  told  them.  As  a 
rule  they  obtain  more  than  one  tes- 
timonial, and  their  example  is  good  to 
follow,  in  this  or  in  any  other  im- 
portant matter  of  business,  remember- 


ing that  the  best  proof  of  capacity  is 
often  evinced  in  the  rejection  of  doubt- 
ful advice. 

As  savings  banks  are  at  the  present 
day  managed,  restricted,  and  inspected, 
under  the  sharp  eyes  of  State  officials, 
jealous  of  their  own  reputations,  these 
institutions  are  very  good  safe-deposit 
boxes,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  they  pay  interest  on  deposits. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  low,  but  they 
cannot  safely  pay  more,  for  they  are 
different  from  other  banks  in  a  very 
important  particular.  They  are  strict- 
ly "  investment  agencies,"  provided  for 
the  safe  investment  of  aggregates  of 
funds  made  up  of  all  their  small  de- 
posits. 

They  are  limited  by  law  to  a  certain 
range  of  manifestly  sound  securities, 
such  as  selected  mortgages  upon  real 
estate,  United  States  Government 
bonds,  State  bonds,  and,  in  some  cases, 
specified  municipal  bonds,  like  those 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  list  of 
those  permitted  investments  varies  in 
the  several  States,  but  is  everywhere 
carefully  guarded.  Nearly  all  of  the 
money  in  the  care  of  a  savings  bank 
must  be  continually  so  invested  or  it 
could  not  pay  its  expenses  and  its  in- 
terest. 

It  keeps  on  hand  merely  enough  to 
meet  ordinary  drawing  out,  and  its 
cash-box  would  soon  be  emptied  by 
anything  like  a  *'run.'*  In  that  case  it 
may  borrow,  if  its  directors  see  fit  to 
do  so,  but  otherwise  it  must  shut  off 
further  demands  by  applying  its  re- 
served right  to  thirty  or  sixty  days* 
notice.  This  is  for  the  protection  of 
all  concerned,  but  it  may  at  any  time 
lock  up,  temporarily,  all  the  savings 
deposited  with  the  bank  as  a  general 
agent  for  their  safe  investment.  If, 
therefore,  a  woman's  money  is  to  be 
deposited  with  reference  to  any  pay- 
ment which  she  must  make  at  a  given 
date,  as  a  note,  her  rent,  or  a  payment 
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on  mortgage  or  other  interest  account, 
she  will  hardly  permit  herself  to  take 
that  risk.  It  might  involve  her  in  seri- 
ous loss,  and  of  this  there  are  number- 
less instances.  She  will  probably  turn, 
therefore,  to  National  or  State  banks, 
for  the  deposit  of  any  funds  which  she 
wishes  to  use  from  day  to  day,  or  on  a 
given  day. 

She  will  be  met  at  the  threshold  by 
striking  differences  in  the  manner  of 
her  reception.  At  the  savings  bank 
she  required  no  introduction.  Her 
own  statements  as  to  her  name,  resi- 
dence, and  one  or  two  other  small 
matters,  were  accepted.  She  was  giv- 
en a  book  in  which  her  deposits  were 
entered,  but  she  was  told  that  the  book 
itself  was  her  evidence  of  identity,  and 
she  must  bring  it  with  her  when  she 
came  to  draw  out  money.  If  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  could  not  sign 
her  own  name,  the  book  would  act  as 
her  signature,  with  her  "  mark  "  upon 
her  order  for  money.  This  is  actually 
the  method  in  many  thousands  of 
cases.  The  savings  bank  book  also 
contained  a  blank  form,  adopted  by 
that  bank  in  particular,  according  to 
which  any  order  must  be  drawn,  but  no 
other  blank  forms  were  given  her  to 
carry  away.  The  deposits  at  this  bank 
were  also  required  to  be  in  the  form  of 
currency,  paper,  or  metal,  for  the  teller 
would  not  accept  the  best  bank  check 
that  could  be  brought  him.  His  insti- 
tution had  no  exchange  dealings  with 
any  other. 

National  and  State  banks  accept 
checks  on  deposit.  Persons  desiring 
to  do  business  with  these  institutions 
must  be  properly  introduced,  that  is, 
by  some  one  whose  identity  and  finan- 
cial standing  are  known  at  the  bank 
in  question. 

National  banks,  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  under  the  inspection  of  capable 
officers  of  the  National  Treasury,  and 


their  capital  is  invested  in  United 
States  bonds,  in  order  that,  for  the 
greater  part  of  them,  they  may  ob- 
tain return  currency  in  the  shape  of 
national  bank  notes.  Once  obtained, 
these  notes  are  ordinary  capital,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  rules  of  profit  and 
loss,  while  the  bonds  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  for  the  security  of  the  cur- 
rency issued  for  them,  form  no  part 
of  the  security  of  the  bank's  depositors. 

At  the  present  time  State  banks  do 
not  issue  currency.  They  are  under 
the  inspection  of  State  officers,  upon  a 
system  very  like  that  adopted  by  the 
Treasury. 

Is  there  any  choice  for  a  depositor 
between  the  two  classes  of  banks  ?  So 
far  as  the  best  financiers  can  see,  not 
any.  The  record  of  bank  failures  dur- 
ing the  critical  year  of  1893  does  not 
indicate  any  preference  either  way. 
Reckless  or  dishonest  bank  officers  can 
wreck  any  kind  of  institution,  and 
sound -minded,  honest  managers  are 
likely  to  steer  their  ship  through  the 
cyclone  of  a  great  financial  panic. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  managing  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  the  bank.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  woman  knows  them, 
or  some  of  them,  should  not  send  her 
there.  She  may  know  that  which  ought 
to  send  her  somewhere  else. 

Have  the  president,  cashier,  leading 
directors  of  this  bank  been  very  keen 
and  successful  speculators  ?  Have 
they,  or  any  of  them,  accumulated 
much  money  by  brilliant  gambling?  If 
so,  a  woman  may  admire  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  let  her  put  her  money  into  a 
bank  managed  by  merchants  or  others 
who  have  climbed  the  regulation  stair- 
way of  legitimate  business.  The  whole 
coast  of  finance  is  littered  with  the 
wrecks  of  dashing  millionaires  and  of 
the  banks  they  ornamented,  and  whose 
capital  and  deposits  they  obliterated. 

Actually  bad  character  will  forbid  a 
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woman  from  dealing  with  any  man,  and 
no  caution  is  needed  in  such  a  case,  but 
she  should  not  object  if  her  proposed 
president  or  cashier,  and  the  rest,  are  a 
"wooden-faced  lot,"  who  go  through 
their  business,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  banking-ma- 
chines. The  receiving  teller,  in  par- 
ticular, has  no  time  either  to  speak  or 
smile,  for  he  is  a  perpetual  example  in 
simple  arithmetic. 

A  bank  of  deposit  is  but  to  a  limited 
extent  an  investment  agency,  for  its 
leading  character  is  that  of  a  collector 
and  disburser.  Out  of  this  grows  its 
entire  usefulness  as  an  agent  for  mak- 
ing exchanges  for  the  mercantile  peo- 
ple in  different  localities.  Out  of  this 
grows  also  its  great  function  of  credit- 
merchant,  for  it  must  deal  with  all 
manner  of  evidences  of  debt  as  any 
other  merchant  deals  with  any  other 
wares. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  a 
bank,  the  cashier  generally  performing 
it,  to  know  something  about  any  per- 
son asking  the  privilege  of  making  de- 
posits in,  and  collections  or  payments 
through,  their  institution.  They  are 
polite  enough,  always,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  they  reject  an  applicant  of 
ordinary  respectability,  but  there  is 
one  especial  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  assurance  of  personal  identity. 
That  is,  they  must  become  certain  in 
their  own  minds  that  the  person  open- 
ing this  account  with  them  is  entitled 
to  write  the  signature  which  must  be 
entered  at  once  upon  the  book  of  sig- 
natures. To  the  paying  teller,  more 
than  to  any  other  officer,  this  book  is 
as  a  photograph  gallery,  and  from  it  he 
thenceforth  knows  you,  whether  or  not 
he  ever  sees  your  face.  Your  written 
name  is  much  more,  in  this  place,  than 
was  the  pass-book  at  the  Savings  IJank, 
and  you  should  write  it  at  first  in  your 
most  accustomed  way.  To  that,  what- 
ever practice  you  have  had,  has  given 


character  and  ease.  Always,  after- 
ward, on  any  piece  of  paper,  for  that 
bank  or  any  other,  write  your  name 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  that  it  may 
be  promptly  and  surely  recognized. 
Too  great  a  variation  might  lead  even 
to  the  rejection  of  a  check. 

Identity  and  respectability  being 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cash- 
ier, you  will  once  more  receive  a  pass- 
book and  with  it  some  printed  deposit- 
tickets.  One  of  these  you  will  fill  up 
with  the  items — check,  draft,  currency, 
coin — which  make  up  your  present  de- 
posit. Book  and  ticket  and  money  you 
will  hand  in  at  the  receiving  teller's 
window,  and  his  concern  with  your  sig- 
nature belongs  to  its  use  upon  the  back 
of  any  other  person's  check  which  you 
are  depositing.  He  will  enter  the 
amount  upon  your  book  and  return  it 
to  you,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will 
receive,  probably,  another  small  book 
of  blank  checks  upon  that  bank. 

It  is  for  convenience  only,  however, 
since  you  arc  not  at  all  restricted  to  it, 
and  the  bank  will  as  readily  pay  any 
other  proper  form  of  check  or  draft 
with  your  signature  at  the  bottom. 
How  great  a  convenience  it  is  you  will 
learn,  nevertheless,  when  you  examine 
the  stub,  the  system  of  numbering 
consecutively,  and  see  what  a  perfect 
record  it  can  be  made  to  keep  of  all 
your  disbursements  made  by  checks  on 
the  bank.  At  any  subsequent  time,  if 
you  are  ordinarily  careful  in  filling  up 
both  check  and  stub,  the  latter  will 
preserve  proof  of  the  amount,  the  date, 
the  number,  and  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  each  of  your  payments  was 
made.  The  cash-book,  which  should 
be  kept  at  home,  must  tally  with  this 
and  be  ready  to  shov;,  at  any  hour,  just 
how  much  money  remains  in  the  bank. 
The  one  must  prove  the  other. 

The  mere  form  of  a  check  explains 
itself.  Those  in  use  by  large  mercan- 
tile concerns  are  of  similar  form,  but 
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Checks, 


are  often  of  more  ornate  character, 
finely  engraved  or  lithographed,  printed 
on  better  paper,  and  there  are 
special  punches  and  other  de- 
vices for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  par- 
ticularly the  kind  of  forgery  performed 
by  raising  the  amount  of  the  check. 
One  ordinary  safeguard  against  this  is 
the  rule  that  figures  are  of  small  conse- 
quence, but  that  the  amount  called  for 
is  the  one  written  out.  For  additional 
security,  begin  to  write  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  space  provided  on  the  face 
of  the  check,  write  plainly,  blackly,  and 
then  draw  a  deep  black  line  through 
the  remaining  space. 

You  can  draw  a  check  "  to  bearer," 
but  it  is  not  well  to  do  so,  for  that 
check  is  thenceforth  somewhat  like  a 
greenback,  affording  no  better  security 
against  loss.  If  you  are  paying  it  to 
anotlier  person  or  firm,  near  or  far, 
draw  the  check  to  the  order  of  that 
person  or  firm.  If  you  wish  to  use  it 
in  shopping,  where  you  are  known, 
draw  it  to  your  own  order  and  put  your 
name  on  the  back  of  it,  near  the  mid- 
dle, when  you  pay  it  out.  If  you  wish 
to  use  it  where  you  are  not  known, 
have  the  paying  teller  **  certify,"  and 
it  is  then  charged  to  your  account,  but 
cannot  be  drawn  without  your  "order" 
signature  on  the  back.  Even  if  you 
are  taking  out  currency  with  a  check, 
follow  the  rule,  draw  to  your  own  order 
and  endorse  on  the  back.  Turn  the 
check  over  facing  toward  you.  Write 
your  name  straight  across,  beginning 
on  the  left  side,  nearly  half  way  down. 
It  is  a  safe  and  orderly  habit  to  form. 

Knowing  what  to  do  with  your  own 
checks,  you  will  know  how  to  handle  a 
check  paid  you  by  another  person. 
Suppose  it  to  be  your  first  experience. 
If,  unwisely,  it  was  made  payable  to 
bearer,  still  follow  your  own  rule  and 
endorse  it  before  depositing  it,  for  it 
is  itself  a  kind  of  memorandum  record 
of  that  transaction.     If  drawn  to  the 


order  of  another  person,  it  is  worth 
nothing  to  you  until  that  person  has 
endorsed  it.  If  it  is  so  endorsed,  it  is 
again  unsafe  against  loss  unless  the  en- 
dorser has  written  above  the  signature 
on  the  back  that  it  is  now  payable  to 
you.  This  transfers  it,  and  it  becomes 
as  if  it  had  originally  been  drawn  to 
your  order,  that  is,  your  signature 
written  under  the  other  on  the  back. 

A  check  drawn  in  one  city  to  pay  a 
debt  in  another,  may  often  pass  through 
several  hands,  and  all  the  space  on  its 
back  may  be  written  full  of  transfer 
endorsements.  If  not  paid  by  the 
bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  it  must 
then  go  back  through  the  several  ac- 
counts in  which  it  has  been  handled, 
charged,  or  credited,  until  it  is  pre- 
sented for  redemption  to  the  first  per- 
son depositing  it  for  collection.  Spe- 
cific variations  from  this  practice  do 
not  require  elucidation  here. 

If  the  check  in  your  hand  is  drawn 
to  your  own  order,  endorse  it,  deposit 
it  at  once,  noting  its  source  and  amount 
first  in  your  cash-book,  then  on  the  de- 
posit-ticket. Deposit  at  once,  because 
if  you  delay  (as  the  law  provides  "  use 
reasonable  diligence ")  and  the  bank 
should  fail,  the  loss  is  your  own  and 
not  that  of  the  person  who  gave  you 
the  check.  When  deposited,  it  is  in 
the  collection  agency  on  its  way  for 
collection,  but  you  cannot  check  out 
money  on  account  of  it  until  after  it  is 
collected.  Even  if  the  bank,  knowing 
your  solvency,  should  courteously  per- 
mit you  to  consider  it  already  collected, 
do  not  do  so  unless  you  are  sure  of 
other  funds  coming  in  at  once,  to  make 
good  the  deficit  in  your  bank  balance 
in  case  that  check  should  fail  of  collec- 
tion. If  it  is  on  a  bank  near  by,  you 
can  indeed  prevent  all  difficulty,  by 
first  taking  the  check  to  that  bank 
and  having  it  certified  before  deposit. 
There  are  a  great  many  people,  in  and 
out  of  business,  whose  checks  should 
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be  certified  at  once,  for  they  may  be 
good  to-day  and  not  good  to-morrow. 
Never  be  careless  or  sentimental  about 
a  check  certification. 

Confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the 
bank  one  deals  with  is  pretty  sure  to 
grow  with  continuous  dealing  until  any 
depositor  may  find  herself  quoting  the 
proverb  "  safe  as  the  bank,"  but  a  day 
may  come  when  her  confidence  is  shak- 
en. It  is  not  well  heedlessly  to  join  in 
a  **  run  **  upon  a  bank  of  deposit  or  of 
savings,  but  it  is  well  to  listen  even  to 
rumors  concerning  its  solvency,  to  in- 
vestigate them  if  possible,  and  to  let 
one's  account  run  very  low  in  a  bank 
concerning  which  rumors  are  begin- 
ning to  circulate.  These  may  them- 
selves create  a  pernicious  "  run,"  and 
your  money  may  be  locked  up,  out  of 
your  reach  for  a  time^  by  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  even  a  solvent  institu- 
tion may  be  thrown.  Look  out  for 
your  own  interests,  but  do  not  be 
scared  into  hasty  action  by  a  shadow 
or  a  whisper. 

A  draft  is  simply  an  order  or  request 
for  the  payment  of  money,  and  on  its 
face  it  implies,  first  that  there 
are  funds  ready  to  meet  it,  or, 
second,  that  such  funds  can  and  will 
be  provided  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  named  in  the  draft. 
To  that  apparent  time,  three  days, 
commonly  called  "  days  of  grace," 
must  be  added,  unless  they  are  in  set 
terms  disallowed  upon  the  face  of  the 
paper.  Every  draft  also  bears  legal 
interest,  days  of  grace  included,  unless 
this  also  is  in  like  manner  disallowed, 
for  the  draft,  as  soon  as  it  is  accepted, 
becomes  a  time-promise  to  pay  money, 
as  if  it  were  a  promissory  note.  It  is 
"  accepted  "  when  the  bank  messenger 
or  other  collector  places  it  before  the 
person  or  firm  on  whom  it  is  drawn, 
and  obtains  his  or  their  signature  writ- 
ten across  its  face.  \_See  Appendix,^ 
Intermediate  collecting  agents  writ- 
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ing  on  the  back  of  a  draft  do  not  be- 
come responsible  for  anything  but  the 
safe  transmission  of  any  money  finally 
paid  on  it,  plus  interest  account  and 
minus  collection  charges. 

If,  therefore,  you  have  a  draft  instead 
of  a  check  to  deposit,  deal  with  it  as  if 
it  were  a  check,  and  the  bank  will  at- 
tend to  all  the  remaining  operations. 
With  either  form  of  collection,  check 
or  draft,  the  bank's  work  may  in- 
clude a  formal  "  protest  "  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  collect.  But  the  very  word  "  pro- 
test "  brings  up  the  consideration  of  a 
third  kind  of  paper,  which  is  not  so 
simple.  It  is  well  Jor  a  business  wom- 
an to  familiarize  herself  with  all  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  that  dangerous  piece 
of  paper,  the  promissory  note,  before 
she  accepts  one  or  gives  one,  and  par- 
ticularly before  she  brings  one  to  her 
own  bank  for  collection. 

Any,  the  very  simplest  form  of  writ- 
ten acknowledgment  of  a  sum  of  money 
Promissory    due,  is,  in  its  legal  effect,  a 

notes.  promissory  note.  The  most 
perfectly  engraved  and  worded  form  of 
note  is  nothing  more,  for  it  declares 
the  existence  of  a  debt  or  obligation  at 
the  date  of  signature.  In  law,  a  per- 
son who  in  writing  acknowledges  a 
debt,  by  the  same  act  promises  to  pay 
it,  with  legal  interest  from  date,  unless 
the  form  used  in  the  paper  expressly 
says  "  without  interest."  The  note,  in 
whatever  form,  may  name  a  future  day 
of  payment.  The  debt  or  obligation 
at  present  existing,  does  not  in  that 
case  become  due  and  payable  until  the 
date  set  forth,  but  it  exists  all  the  same, 
and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it. 
Even  a  church  subscription,  with  a  sig- 
nature attached,  is  a  promissory  note. 
If  not  paid  when  it  should  be,  a  time 
can  be  ascertained  and  fixed  beyond 
which  it  is  an  over  -  due  obligation, 
drawing  interest.     [See  Appendix,^ 

This  being  true,  the  first,  most  obvi- 
ous deduction  is  that  a  woman  should 
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always  consider  well  before  signing  her 
name  to  anything.  She  should  help 
herself  to  see  clearly  how  much  of  her 
personal  property  she  is  parting  with, 
or  endangering,  and  what  she  is  doing 
it  for. 

In  the  first  place,  if  she  is  merely 
borrowing  money  needed  for  some 
immediate  exigency,  or  for  some  busi- 
ness use,  like  the  purchase  of  real  es- 
tate, or  its  improvement,  or  to  help  a 
friend,  she  may  not  go  to  a  bank  but  to 
a  person.  No  matter  who  may  be  the 
money-lender,  however,  all  the  points  of 
the  transaction  may  best  be  dealt  with 
if  she  gives  a  note,  precisely  as  if  she 
were  dealing  directly  with  a  bank. 
Not  only  is  the  bank  the  best  and  most 
usual  form  of  money-lender  ;  not  only 
is  it,  to  that  extent,  a  "  person  ;  "  but 
any  note  given  is  pretty  sure  to  be  pay- 
able at  some  bank  or  other,  or  will  be 
sent  to  one  for  collection.  If  it  should 
not  be,  all  the  laws  and  methods  are 
the  same,  and  if  she  learns  how  to  deal 
with  a  bank,  she  will  know  how  to  deal 
with  anybody  else. 

Wishing  to  borrow  money,  therefore, 
she  will  obtain  one  of  the  ordinary 
printed  forms  of  promissory  notes. 
There  is  little  variation  in  these  forms, 
and  she  will  readily  see  how  one  is  to 
be  filled  up.  She  will  see  that  she 
writes  a  promise  to  pay,  for  instance, 
"to  John  Jones  or  order."  It  would 
make  small  difference  if  she  should 
strike  out  the  words  "  or  order."  Noth- 
ing in  the  body  of  a  note  can  prevent 
it  from  being  transferable,  and  she  may 
in  the  end  pay  it  to  somebody  else. 
The  note  is  but  proof  of  the  debt  to 
John  Jones,  and  if  he  were  to  die  the 
next  hour  it  would  be  collected  by  his 
"heirs,  administrators,  or  assijj^nees." 
He  made  no  contract  to  live  for  thirty 
days,  and  his  death  does  not  wipe  out 
that  debt. 

She  will  notice  also,  that  the  form 
specifies '*  for  value  received,"  and  that 
7 


is  a  point  of  great  importance,  for, 
primarily  speaking,  the  note  is  void 
without  it.  In  making  a  note  and  part- 
ing with  it,  she  must  be  careful  to  ob- 
tain "  value  "  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
contract,  but  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  if  she  has  not  done  so  there  is  a 
weak  spot  in  that  merely  formal  claim 
against  her.  She  can  protect  herself 
against  being  made  to  pay  it,  by  giving 
due  notice  to  certain  persons,  particu- 
larly to  the  bank  at  which  it  makes  it- 
self payable.  **  Due  notice  "  is  instan- 
taneous notice,  as  soon  as  she  discovers 
that  she  is  in  danger  of  a  fraud  or  im- 
position. 

The  date  of  making,  the  date  of  pay- 
ment, the  name  of  the  bank,  the  amount 
covered,  having  been  entered  upon  her 
account-book,  pretty  fully,  the  note  is 
ready  and  she  may  go  to  the  bank.  It 
is  the  one  where  she  makes  her  depos- 
its, and  where  she  and  her  business 
character  or  **  credit  "  are  already  well 
known.  If  it  is  to  another  bank  or 
person,  she  will  need  to  become  well 
known,  as  to  her  character  and  re- 
sources, before  she  will  obtain  any 
money. 

In  any  event,  with  her  promise  to 
pay,  the  bank  will  demand  ample  secur- 
ity. It  is  a  collecting  and  disbursing 
agent,  anxious  to  lend  in  a  safe  way, 
the  entire  mass  of  its  capital  and  of  the 
current  amount  on  hand  of  its  collec- 
tions, made  and  makinj^j,  over  and  above 
its  current  disbursements.  That  is  its 
character  as  a  money-merchant.  So  it 
must  make  the  most  of  its  profits.  It 
does  not  wish  to  keep  on  hand  a  dollar 
of  its  loanable  funds,  and  these  are 
carefully  estimated  by  its  officers.  As 
a  rule  it  has  money  to  lend,  but  it  is 
forbidden  to  take  any  risk  whatever. 
That  is  the  theory,  whatever  may  be 
the  practice,  and  the  borrower  is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  bank  from  all  loss. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  such  security, 
generally  speaking.     One   is  given  by 
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Mrs.  Commodore  Crcesus^  when  she  of- 
fers merely  her  note.  It  is  **  single* 
name,  gilt-edged  paper/'  and  is  secured 
by  her  known  millions.  Even  then,  for 
form*s  sake,  her  note  may  be  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Straw,  who  adds  nothing  to  the 
certainly  of  its  payment. 

Another  kind  of  secnrity  is  given  by 
means  of  what  are  known  as  **  collat- 
erals/' and  the  sooner  a  wom- 
an has  a  pile  of  these,  the  bet- 
ter. The  pile  may  not  grow  so  fast  if 
she  signs  her  name  frequently  or  care- 
lessly. It  may  consist  either  of  several 
kinds  of  personal  property,  as  bank  stock 
or  other  stocks ;  or  railway  bonds  or 
other  bonds  ;  or  of  a  mortgage  on  land  ; 
or  of  a  warehouse  receipt  for  produce 
delivered ;  or  of  salable  goods  and 
chattels.  Anything  offered  to  a  bank 
as  collateral  security,  however,  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  and  in  such  a  shape  that 
the  bank  can  sell  it  on  a  sure  market, 
if  need  be,  for  more  than  money  enough 
to  pay  the  note.  How  much  more  is  a 
matter  for  the  bank  to  decide.  The 
note  made  and  the  proposed  collaterals 
must  be  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the 
bank.  Often  these  will  include  the 
board  of  directors  on  a  day  of  the  week 
called  ** discount  day,'*  w*hen  they  meet 
to  pass  judgment  m\  paper  offering. 
Quite  as  frequently,  nevertheless^  the 
president  and  cashier  act  upon  minor 
notes,  and  the  directors  permit  and 
accept  their  action.  If  the  loan  is  ap- 
proved, the  person  making  the  note 
will  be  presented  with  and  required  to 
execute  a  paper  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  both  a  transfer  and  a  power  of  at- 
torney, for,  w^hatever  form  it  is  in,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  contract  con- 
tained in  the  note,  and  it  gives  the  bank 
power  to  sell  the  collateral  security  and 
pay  itself  the  amount  of  the  note,  with 
interest  and  expenses,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  During  the  time  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  loan,  to  the  date  of 
actual  payment,  the  bank  holds  the  se- 


curity, and  the  owner  cannot  do  any- 
thing With  it,  except  to  sell  it,  for  in- 
stance, subject  to  the  lien  on  it  held 
by  the  bank. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  no  woman  in  her  senses  will 
borrow^  money  in  this  way,  unless  she 
feels  absolutely  sure  of  paying  her  note 
at  maturity.  She  had  better  sell  her 
collateral,  unless,  and  this  may  be 
often  the  case,  the  market  for  its  sale 
is  at  present  bad,  but  promises  to  be- 
come better  before  the  note  will  be  due. 
This,  indeed,  may  be  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  borrowings  but  its  existence 
should  be  plainly  settled  in  the  mind  of 
the  would-be  borrower. 

The  third  kind  of  security^  altogeth- 
er the  most  in  use  in  commercial  trans- 
actions outside  of  imports,  exports,  and 
the  movement  of  instantly  salable  pro- 
duce, like  wheat  or  tobacco,  is  that  to 
be  given  by  an  acceptable  **  endorser/' 
Endorsement  is  not  always  easily  to 
be  had,  and  should  never  be  accepted 
EndorsffHtnt  of  Without  serious  consider- 
Hotts.  ation.  One  of  the  con- 
siderations, even  if  the  note-maker 
feels  absolutely  sure  of  paying  the 
note,  is  that  the  acceptance  of  endorse- 
ment places  her  under  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  her  endorser.  She  al- 
most agrees,  without  saying  it,  that 
under  similar  circumstances  she  will 
return  the  favor.  She  borrows  the 
credit  of  another  person,  because  she 
gets  that  person  to  sign,  on  the  back 
of  her  note,  an  agreement  to  pay  it  in 
case  she  does  not.  That  person  prac- 
tically makes  a  second  note,  inside  of 
the  other,  just  like  it,  just  as  binding  in 
case  the  first  note  breaks  down.  So 
does  the  second  and  third  endorser,  in 
turn^  if  the  bank  calls  for  more  than 
one  before  lending  the  money  named 
in  the  note.  If  any  other  person  is  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  use  of  the 
money  borrowed,  the  bank  will  prefer 
that  person,  if  financially  solvent,  for 
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Utc  first  endorser,  because  of  tlic  ques- 
tion of  **  value  received."  At  all  erents, 
the  person  endorsing  should  be  made 
perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transaction. 

Something  more  will  be  said  about 
cndorsemtmts  further  on,  but  there  is 
BiupttHtittg  n  also  what  is  described  as 
"'''''■  *^  discounting "  a  note. 
The  rules  of  discount  and  the  laws 
guverning  it  are  not  the  same  in  the 
several  States,  nor  is  the  practice  re- 
lating to  it  the  same  in  banks  under 
State  or  National  laws,  and  with  pri- 
vate banking  -  houses  and  individual 
money-lenders.  Any  woman,  how- 
ever^ already  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ure of  a  note,  and  who  will  take  the 
trouble,  as  she  ought,  to  read  the 
"  usury  statute  *'  of  her  own  State, 
will  be  prepared  to  perceive  just  what 
the  word  **  discount  "  means  when  a 
bank  ofBcer  (rr  other  person  tries  to  ex- 
platn  what  he  means  by  it  in  her  case. 

A  note  once  made  and  given,  the 
date  of  its  maturity  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  will  pretty  surely  have  the 
proverbial  effect  of  hastening  the 
flight  of  time,  but  the  end  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  come  as  a  surprise. 
Perfect  provision  must  be  made  for 
payment;  probably  by  successive  de- 
posits in  bank;  and  the  final  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  by  a  check  on  the 
bank,  drawn  to  your  own  order,  but 
qwcifying  that  it  is  for  the  principal 
and  interest  of  such  and  such  a  note. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  doubt  of  means  of 
payment,  do  not  leave  ali  to  the  last, 
but  coll  at  the  bank  and  say  so. 

Except  there  is  a  stringency  in  the 
money-market,  or  a  doubt  of  the  se- 
r  y  curity,  the  bank  would  much 
prefer  to  renew  the  note, 
rather  thw  to  protest,  sue,  and  col- 
lect it,  or  sell  the  collaterals.  If  all 
is  right  with  the  note,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  bank  to  have  it  renewed,  and 
tfief  will  at  no  time  wish  to  harm  a  re- 


spectable depositor.  If  not  the  whole, 
they  may  renew  a  part.  If  there  are 
collaterals,  and  if  these  must  be  sold,  go 
and  see  about  their  sale  at  once,  for  you 
may  find  a  better  purchaser,  at  a  higher 
price,  than  the  bank  can  or  will  do.  If 
it  is  an  endorsed  note,  consult  with  your 
endorser  or  endorsers,  as  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  an  endorser  to  have  a 
note  protested  with  his  name  on  it,  and 
he  should  not  be  taken  unawares  by 
your  failure.  He  should  have  time  to 
make  provisions.  If  you  do  not  pay, 
the  bank  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  noti- 
fied, in  due  form,  under  the  seal  of  a 
notary  public,  because  if  this  is  not 
done  his  liability  under  that  note 
ceases  and  it  cannot  afterward  be  col- 
lected of  him.  He  will  also  probably 
receive  a  prior  notification  that  a  note 
with  his  endorsement  is  about  to  fail 
due,  and  may  come  to  inquire  of  you 
about  it.  Do  not  neglect  any  part  of 
your  own  duty,  and  by  all  means  do 
not  worry  about  it.  Getting  ready  be- 
forehand is  a  prevention  of  worry. 

The  subject  of  banks  and  banking, 
as  related  to  any  woman's  personal 
Investment  of     property,  Stands  by  itself, 

capital.  an(j  next  to  it  is  that  of 
investment  of  any  surplus  funds  that 
she  may  have,  without  immediate  need 
for  their  expenditure.  Studying  this 
subject  may  often  throw  light  upon  the 
reality  of  any  seeming  need  for  that 
very  expenditure,  for  investment  is  the 
father  and  mother  of  economy.  A  de- 
posit in  a  savings  bank  is  a  genuine 
form  of  investment,  made  through  that 
agency  ;  but  a  deposit  in  National  and 
State  Banks  is  not  so ;  it  is  only  a 
placing  of  funds  in  a  convenient  and 
reasonably  secure  shape  for  paying 
them  out  again. 

Having  money  on  hand,  or  nearly 
come  to  hand,  the  question  of  its  in- 
vestment should  come  with  it,  for  mon- 
ey is  a  capable  workman  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  idle.    Hoard- 
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ing  is  a  bad  practice  and  does  not,  after 
all,  provide  the  safety  which  is  its  only 
attractive  feature.  Concerning  any 
proposed  investment,  however,  the  first 
and  vital  consideration  is  that  of  safety. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
safety  **  where  moth  and  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt and  thieves  break  through  and 
steal ;  *'  but  something  closely  resem- 
bling it  may  be  obtained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  proper  care.  The  secondary 
object  to  be  sought  for  is  "  revenue," 
the  dividend  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  money.  Many  real  estate  invest- 
ments pay  this,  and  pay  it  well,  event- 
ually, by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  prop- 
erty. This  is  a  wide  and  fascinating 
field,  always  partaking  somewhat  of 
speculative  adventure,  and  it  has  its 
possible  crop  of  disappointments  as  well 
as  of  prizes.  Here,  too,  the  question  of 
Bound  titles  comes  in,  with  those  of 
taxes,  assessments,  the  ability  to  meet 
them,  and  also  the  general  subject  of 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood by  others,  or  on  the  premises 
by  the  owner. 

All  real  estate  investments  are  not 
speculative,  and  all  are  not  strictly  in- 
dividual. The  purchase  of  a  house, 
already  built,  to  live  in,  or  of  a  lot  to 
build  a  house  on,  ought  not  to  be  at  all 
speculative,  excepting  that  any  such 
property  may  rise  in  value.  Neither 
is  an  investment  through  any  well  or- 
ganized and  managed  local  "  building 
association." 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  are 
numerous  and  have  been  found  ex- 
ceedingly good  means  for 

Building     and  ,,.  . 

Loan  Asso'  puttmg  moncy  where  it 
ciations.  ^ju  ^^  securc  and  will 
yield  a  fair  return,  with  or  without 
actual  building  on  one's  own  account. 
Each  scheme  of  each  of  these  associa- 
tions is  a  separate  study,  to  be  consid- 
ered mainly  with  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  management. 

Now  and  then  schemes  are  offered. 


so  brilliant,  promising  so  much,  that 
they  openly  invite  the  employment  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
magic  which  puts  one  dollar  into  a  hat 
and  takes  out  two  without  injury  to  the 
hat  or  to  any  of  the  other  dollars  said 
to  be  in  it.  For  the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, careful  investigation  compels  the 
admission  that  our  local  building  as- 
sociations, on  the  whole,  offer  admira- 
ble investments  to  the  classes  of  small 
capitalists  likely  to  make  use  of  them. 
[See  Appendix.^ 

Another  form  of  investment  in  real 
estate  is  the  "bond  and  mortgage."    In 

Owning  bond  ^^^^^  ^8^^"^  ^^^  question  of 
and  mart-  title  comcs  in  and  with  it 
^^^^'  an  inspection  as  to  whether 

the  property  itself,  without  any  help 
from  its  owner,  the  mortgagor,  can  pay 
the  interest  regularly,  by  rental  or 
otherwise,  and  then  the  principal,  at 
auction  sale,  in  case  of  foreclosure. 

The  best  investors,  the  savings 
banks,  will  lend  only  one-half  of  the 
apparent  productive  value  of  a  house 
and  lot.  The  rule  they  follow  is  a 
good  one  for  any  individual.  The  rate 
of  interest  to  be  obtained  cannot  be 
higher  than  the  legal  rate  and  may  be 
lower,  but  the  borrower  must  pay  for 
search  of  title  and  all  other  expendi- 
tures relating  to  the  loan. 

Where   the   property   is   within   the 

range   of  operation   of    a   respectable 

"  Title    Guarantee    Asso- 

Title   Guar  an-  „  , 

tee  Associa-   ciation,     such   as  are  ev- 
ttoH.  erywhere   becoming  more 

and  more  common,  a  trustworthy  search 
can  be  had  without  great  cost  and  with 
the  gain  of  additional  security.  The 
searches  of  these  companies  have  un- 
earthed a  great  many  titles  which  they 
did  not  care  to  insure. 

One  more  desirable  feature  of  any 
real  estate  investment,  by  purchase, 
mortgage,  or  otherwise,  is  that  it  should 
be  near  at  hand,  within  reach  of  per- 
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sonal  observation,  and,  if  need  should 
ever  be,  of  personal  supervision  and 
management.  A  resident  of  New  York 
is  a  very  defective  owner  of  even  good 
landed  property  as  near  as  Pennsylva- 
nia, much  more  so  if  it  is  anywhere  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Beyond  the  comparatively  solid  and 
tangible  realm  of  real -estate  invest- 
Umiiidiio'  ments,  is  the  vast  and  al- 

kUity.  most  infinitely  varied  region 
where  the  money  paid  by  the  investor 
does  but  give  her  a  measured  interest 
in  some  business  operation  and  its 
plant  or  property,  under  the  direction 
of  other  people.  That  her  interest,  so 
acquired,  shall  be  strictly  measured, 
defined,  and  limited,  should  be  her  first 
care  in  making  any  such  investment. 
Certain  classes  of  purchasable  inter- 
ests are  invariably  so  limited  ;  as  all 
railway  stocks,  all  bonds,  all  promis- 
sory notes,  and  here  no  such  care  is 
needed  ;  but  the  stocks  of  many  cor- 
porations not  organized  under  "  lim- 
ited liability  "  acts,  ordinary  business 
enterprises,  partnerships,  improvement 
undertakings,  and  the  like,  require 
watching  and  the  adoption  of  protec- 
tive measures  provided  for  by  existing 
laws. 

A  woman  known  to  have  money  in 
her  pocket  is  very  likely  to  find  her- 
self asked  for  it  much  more  directly 
than  by  the  advertisements  to  be  read 
in  the  newspapers.  There  are  both 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  either 
needy  or  enterprising  beyond  their 
present  resources,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally capable  of  presenting  their  cases 
in  the  most  plausible  form.  A  good 
and  searching  question  to  propound, 
with  reference  to  each  application,  may 
be  formulated  :  "  Is  this  a  loan,  a  bus- 
iness investment,  or  is  it  a  gift  ? "  The 
merely  needy  person  may  not  be  act- 
ually insolvent,  but  the  question  of 
the  gift,  and  of  one's  ability  or  willing- 


ness to  make  the  gift,  eventually,  must 
be  clearly  settled  before  that  of  solv- 
ency. 

Thus  the  lender  should  mentally 
and  practically  resolve  herself  into  a 
bank  cashier  and  protect  herself  as  he 
would  protect  the  capital  under  his 
care.  Take  such  a  note  as  he  would 
take,  with  all  the  securities,  collaterals, 
endorsements,  that  he  would  require, 
and  the  loan  becomes  an  investment. 
If  these  are  in  part  to  be  dispensed 
with,  by  reason  of  good  will,  or  the 
known  integrity  of  the  borrower,  it  is 
still  an  insecure  investment. 

If  the  money  is  for  use  in  a  business 
enterprise,  the  special  reason  for  notes 
and  formalities  is  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  "  partner  "  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
with  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
business,  other  than  that  of  a  money- 
lender, and  so  liable  for  its  general 
debts  of  every  kind.  A  stock-holder 
in  an  old  time  joint-stock  bank  was  so 
liable,  and  so,  to  the  full  face  value  of 
the  stock  held,  is  the  owner  of  corpora- 
tive stock  not  under  the  "  limited  lia- 
bility "  act,  unless  such  stock  was  duly 
paid  for,  in  full,  in  cash,  in  the  first 
place. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  become  a 
"  silent  partner  "  in  any  business  con- 
cern, with  a  liability  limited  to  the 
cash  put  in,  by  having  the  partnership 
contract  express  that  fact,  first,  and 
second,  by  having  the  fact  of  limita- 
tion advertized  in  the  newspaper 
named  for  that  purpose  by  the  laws  of 
one's  own  State  and  municipality. 
The  latter  provision  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. A  copy  of  that  paper,  with  the 
notice  in  it,  should  be  kept. 

Any  loan  expressed  in  a  promissory 
note  must  be  made  for  a  given  time 
and  payable  at  the  bank  named,  select- 
ing very  positively  the  bank  in  which 
you  make  your  own  deposits.  You  may 
wish  to  use  the  money  expressed  in 
that  note,  some  day,  before  it  is  due. 
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and  so  may  take  it  to  your  bank  for 
"discount ;  **  you  will  surely  deposit  it 
there  for  collection  days  before  it  is 
due,  in  order  that  the  processes  of  de- 
mand and  collection,  if  paid,  of  "  pro- 
test," if  not  paid,  and  of  formal  re- 
newal, if  the  loan  is  renewed,  may  be 
in  the  regular  channels  of  business.  On 
no  account  allow  an  endorsed  note  to 
fail  of  formal  "protest  for  non-pay- 
ment," lest  you  release  the  endorser. 

Municipal  loans,  or  those  of  cities, 
towns,  and  counties,  are  a  favorite  in- 
Municipai  vestment    with    many.     The 

loams,  rule  is  to  take  none  that  come 
from  too  far  away.  If  they  are  good^ 
they  should  have  friends  nearer  home. 
Take  none  without  knowing  the  popula- 
tion, tax-list,  and  existing  debt  of  that 
public  borrower,  for  even  rich  and  pros- 
perous communities  have  now  and  then 
been  so  liberal  in  spending  borrowed 
money  that  they  broke  down  under 
the  burden  of  payment.  Precisely  the 
same  rule  applies  to  State  loans  and  to 
railway  loans  guaranteed  by  States. 

The  loans  of  the  United  States  are 
always  safe,  but  that  is  their  main  feat- 

United  states.  "'"^^  ^o'"  ^^  Current  market 
statf,  and      rates  they  are  practically 
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three  per  cent."  loans  or 


a  little  better. 

Railway  bonds  are  like  a  flight  of 
stairs,  somewhat  crowded  on  the  lower 
and  middle  steps,  but  not  so  much  so 
near  the  upper  landing.  The  price 
list  of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  at  any 
time  inform  an  investor  what  opinion 
prevails  among  the  keen-eyed  opera- 
tors who  are  studying  the  prospects  of 
all  this  kind  of  securities.  The  same  is 
true  of  railway  and  bank  stocks,  of  all 
the  kinds  not  at  the  moment  most 
largely  dealt  in.  Never  buy  a  secu- 
rity over  which  the  "  bulls  and  bears  " 
are  fighting,  for  its  nominal  value  may 
be  too  largely  fictitious  and  a  small  in- 
vestor does  not  need  to  ask  how  or 
why.     If  any  "  bond  "  is  purchased  for 


merely  temporary  investment,  so  that 
the  money  need  not  be  idle,  buy  a 
"  coupon  bond,"  but  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent, get  a  "  registered  bond,"  if 
possible,  diminishing  risk  of  loss  and 
with  easier  collections.  Any  bank  will 
accept  bond  coupons  on  deposit  and 
collect  them  as  it  collects  checks. 

With  reference  to  each  and  every 
class  of  personal  property  investment, 
one  evil  to  be  prepared  for,  mentally, 
is  a  "  panic,"  or  anything  like  it.  When 
there  has  been  a  sudden  decline  in  the 
stock  and  bond  market,  nervous  invest- 
ors are  too  apt  to  help  it  by  a  rush  to 
sell.  It  is  probably  their  best  time  to 
stay  at  home  until  the  storm  is  over, 
unless  they  have  more  money  and  the 
courage  and  judgment  to  go  in  and 
pick  up  good  things  that  other  people 
are  dropping. 

The  prudent  woman,  studying  her 
financial  position,  before  going  out  to 
her  business,  may  find  among  her  per- 
sonal property  certain  items  which 
may  be  generally  classed  as  "claims 
and  contingencies." 

If  any  of  these  are  in  written  or  re- 
corded form,  she  ought  to  have  small 
diffipulty  in  ascertaining  what  they  are 
worth  at  present,  but  may  have  more 
in  making  up  her  mind  what  to  do  with 
them.  There  are  claims  which  might 
have  a  value  if  dealt  with  at  once,  yet 
which  would  vanish  into  thin  air,  if  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

If  there  are  any  on  hand  not  yet  in 
visible,  concrete  forms,  but  which  can 
be  made  so,  the  business  woman  will 
not  wait  or  hesitate.  She  will  obtain 
a  settlement  if  there  is  one  to  be  had, 
and  she  will  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  written  form  of  that  settlement. 
A  verbal  promise  cannot  be  deposited 
for  collection  at  her  bank. 

One  thought  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
to  a  person  considering  property  in 
ownership,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  : 
"  Whose  shall  this  be  if  I  should  die 
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to-night?'*  Whatever  the  answer  is,  in 
the  will  of  the  thinker,  that  answer 
should  at  once  be  written  out  in 
clear  memoranda,  and  taken  to  a 
lawyer,  who  shall  put  it  into  form  fur 
execution,  and  then  it  can  be  filed  away 
in  the  safest  place  attainable,  safe-de- 
posit box  or  the  hke.  Even  a  small 
estate  should  not  be  left  to  costly  proc- 
esses of  uncertain  direction  and  di* 
vision  ;  but  the  fewer  the  bequests,  the 
simpler  the  form  of  will,  the  better, 
without  providing  for  too  many  contin- 
gencies. Each  expressed  uncertainty 
is  a  possible  gap,  through  which  a 
wasteful  dispute  may  enter. 

There  are  hardly  any  more  interest- 
ing duties,  outside  of  her  household 
SachtUi,  and  her  finances,  upon  which 
atth,et£,  ai[  her  Other  activities  depend, 
than  are  such  as  come  to  a  woman  in 
connection  with  **  societies,"  organiza- 
tions for  all  manner  of  purposes,  so- 
cial, literary,  charitable,  or  religious. 
In  any  such  society,  her  value  largely 
depends  upon  her  business  ability.  For 
the  performance  of  any  duty  outside  of 
the  assembled  membership,  hardly  any 
suggestion  ought  to  be  needed,  but 
when  once  she  and  her  friends  have 
met,  as  a  society,  they  have  become  a 
kind  of  legislature,  and  must  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  do  not  require  the  full  and 
elaborate  instructions  of  **Cushing's 
Manual  *'  nor  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  something  like  a 
brief  and  condensed  digest  of  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  received  authorities. 

Every  such  association  should  adopt 
something  equivalent  to  a  **  constitu- 
tion,** tersely  setting  forth  its  purpose 
and  Its  plan  for  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  It  should  so  limk  the  objects 
of  the  society,  that  incongruous  sub- 
jects can  be  the  more  readily  shut  out. 
It  should  designate,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  who  may  or  may  not  become  mem- 
bers.    It  should  name  the  officers  and 


standing  committees,  state  that  these 
are  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  for  how 
long,  and  how  vacancies  are  to  be  filled. 
It  should  provide  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, by  a  two-thirds  vote,  specified 
notice  of  the  vote  being  given  before- 
hand. It  should  state  what  number  of 
members  are  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  transacting  business  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  society. 

The  president  of  such  a  society 
should  be  an  tx-officio  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  but  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  should  not  be  members 
of  it  without  regular  election  as  such. 

The  vice-president,  or  tf  more  than 
one,  in  the  order  of  their  election, 
should  perform  the  duty  of  president 
in  the  absence  of  that  officer,  including 
service  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  secretary  is  the  scribe,  custodian 
of  documents,  official  correspondent, 
jointly  with  the  president,  and  is  the 
proper  "reader "  at  any  meeting.  The 
correspondence  may  be  transferred  to 
a  corresponding  secretary,  if  need  be, 
and  a  secretary  pro  ifrnpore  may  be 
chosen,  by  vote,  at  any  meeting. 

The  treasurer  is  the  keeper  of  funds 
and  accounts,  but  need  not  also  be  bur- 
dened with  the  duties  of  collector.  All 
disbursements  must  be  made  on  author- 
ity of  a  recorded  vote  at  a  regular 
meeting.  No  other  payments  are  legal. 
It  is  well  if  they  are  ordered  to  be  made 
on  orders  signed  by  the  president,  that 
the  treasurer  may  have  vouchers  equiv- 
alent to  bank-checks,  for  her  own  pro- 
tection. 

The  order  of  business  at  a  meeting 
should  be  adhered  to,  with  scrupulous 
care.  The  society  being  called  to  order, 
a  quorum  being  found  present,  with  or 
without  the  calling  of  a  roll,  there  are 
sometimes  what  are  called  *'  opening 
exercises,*'  with  which  business  has 
nothing  to  do,  excepting  to  expect 
brevity. 

The   first  business   in    order   is   the 
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reading,  correction,  and  approval,  by 
vote,  of  the  minutes  of  the  preced- 
ing meeting.  The  next  indispensable 
thing  is  the  report  of  the  treasurer, 
and  any  action  thereon,  other  than  sim- 
ple approval  or  disapproval,  must  be 
postponed  until  "  new  business "  is 
reached.  The  next  in  order  are  the 
reports  of  the  executive  and  other 
standing  committees.  These  may  be 
accepted  and  approved,  or  accepted 
without  approval,  but  any  further  ac- 
tion or  debate  must  also  be  postponed 
to  the  "  new  business  '*  department, 
where  it  belongs.  Next  in  order  is  un- 
finished business,  and  there  is  much 
freedom  here,  for  any  obnoxious  item  of 
it,  in  the  way  of  current  affairs,  may  be 
laid  on  the  table  or  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  keep  it  still  for  the  time  being. 

When  new  business  is  now  reached, 
and  not  before,  is  the  time  for  an- 
nouncements and  communications  to 
be  made  through  the  presiding  officer, 
other  than  those  made  by  the  secre- 
tary, on  her  own  behalf  or  that  of  the 
corresponding  secretary. 

Many  "  motions  *'  can  as  well  be 
merely  verbal,  but  any  motion  calling 
for  a  payment  of  money  ought  to  be 
written,  to  avoid  misunderstandings 
and  to  secure  the  treasurer.  No  mo- 
tion is  before  the  society  for  debate 
or  amendment  until  duly  seconded 
and  announced  by  the  chair. 

An  amendment  is  simply  another 
motion  requiring  action  before  the  first 
can  be  acted  on.  A  second  amend- 
ment cannot  crowd  out  of  place  the 
first,  nor  can  there  be  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment. 


A  motion  to  adjourn  is  always  in 
order,  but  cannot  be  debated.  A  mo- 
tion fixing  a  given  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment is  under  the  same  rule. 

The  various  duties  falling  upon  the 
officers  of  such  a  society  require  small 
comment  Those  of  the  treasurer 
surely  require  her  to  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts; to  pay  out  nothing  without 
due  authority,  nor  without  receiving 
and  keeping  a  voucher.  She  is  a  kind 
of  bank,  but  must  remember  that  her 
private  capital  is  liable  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  society's  deposits. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  printing  every 
such  association  should  provide  good 
stationery  of  its  own,  including  printed 
letter-heads.  The  corresponding  sec- 
retary will  also  make  a  specialty  of 
punctuality  and  of  carefully  filing  away 
all  communications. 

When  once  a  woman  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity has  put  her  house  and  her  exter- 
nal affairs,  her  business  of  every  name, 
in  perfect  order,  knowing  it  well  and 
watching  it  from  day  to  day,  she  will 
probably  be  astonished  to  find  how  easy 
its  management  has  become  and  how 
much  better  are  its  varied  proceeds. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  America's 
greatest  merchants  that  he  worked 
harder,  with  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous perplexities,  when  he  was  running 
a  small  "  country  store,"  than  when, 
a  perfected  man  of  business,  he  was 
directing  commercial  transactions  of 
seventy  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
The  secret  of  his  later  ease  was  in  the 
success  of  his  persistent  demand  for, 
and  attainment  of,  perfect  system  and 
perfect  punctuality. 


[For  legal  forms  and  other  specific  information  see  section  on  Women  in  Their 
Business  Affairs  in  the  Appendix — Supplementary  Information.] 
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The  Science  of  Housekeeping, 
Economy  and  Expenditure. 
**  She  Died  of  Coniiiuttee," 
The  Nutrient  Value  of  Foods. 
Cook-books  and  Food  Literature, 
The  New  Cooking  Appliances. 
Electric  Cooking. 

OOD  housekeep- 
ing  involves    a 
knowledge    of 
art  and  science. 
A  knowledge  of 
the   first    is  es- 
sential, if  the  ele- 
ment   of  beauty 
is   tu   be   in    the 
home  ;   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sec- 
ond  is  essential 
to  the  health  of  the  home. 

A  good  housekeeper  is  an  execut- 
ive officer,  an  accountant^  a  chemist, 
.„         .,         a    sanitary   officer.       She 

7%£  aUrihtUs 

of  a  ^&oif  possesses  more  than  an 
h&Nstk^eptr,  elementary  knowledge  of 
hygiene.  She  is  a  household  physi- 
cian, and  possesses^  either  as  a  gift 
or  as  the  result  of  training,  or  both, 
the  elementary  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
a  trained  nurse.  On  her  diplomatic 
abilities  depends  the  harmony  of  the 
home.  Her  social  graces  determine, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  social  opportuni- 
ties of  the  family  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  short,  woman^  as  a  home-maker, 
is  responsible  for  the  health  and  the 
happiness  of  her  family,  whether  that 
numbers  two  or  more.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  family  has  it  been  so 
possible  for  a  woman  to  gain  the 
knowledge  which  fits  her  to  meet  the 
demands  of  her  position  as  chief  officer 
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of  the  household  as  to-day.  Science  is 
her  handmaiden  ;  invention  a  servant 
following  her,  often  preceding  her,  to 
light  the  path  where  she  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  need  of  light  Science  and 
invention  have  revolutionized  house- 
keeping. They  have  made  it  possible 
for  a  woman  to  fill  the  office  of  a  house- 
keeper and  yet  have  leisure  to  enjoy 
the  graces  of  life.  Woman  is  the  power 
she  is  to-day,  in  the  church,  in  charity, 
and  in  the  philanthropic  world,  be- 
cause science  and  invention  have  freed 
her  from  labor  that  women  of  preced- 
ing generations  were  compelled  to  do 
with  their  own  hands,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  comfort  of 
the  family. 

Whether  woman  will  abuse  the  free- 
dom, and  in  the  first  flush  of  liberty 
that  should  mean  leisure  enchain  her- 
self to  outside  responsibilities,  until 
home  becomes  the  secondary,  not  the 
primary  object  of  her  life,  future  years 
will  determine,  l*o  -  day  the  home- 
maker  has  at  her  feet  the  genius  of  the 
world  to  equip  her  for  her  field  of  pleas- 
ure and  opportunity — ^the  home.  The 
first  essential  to  filling  her  position  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  it 
offers.  If  considered  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  responsibilities,  home- 
making  is  a  burden,  not  an  opportuni- 
ty. If  it  is  considered  from  the  mate- 
rial   point  of   view,  the   house  and  its 
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furnishings  become  a  fetich,  an  altar 
on  which  are  sacrificed  husband  and 
children  ;  the  perfection  of  its  furnish- 
ings and  preservation  standing  before 
the  custodian's  mind  as  the  paramount 
duty  of  life. 

The   first    essential   of    the   perfect 
home  is  its  adaptation  to  the  family. 

The  adaptation   ^^  '^  ^^'^  adaptation  to  the 
of  the  home   financial   or  social  stand- 

tothe/amily.     j^^^     ^^     ^^^     ^^^^^^     ^j^^^ 

makes  its  harmony.  If  its  cost  exceeds 
the  financial  freedom  of  the  family  ;  if 
it  is  a  house  that  expresses  what  the 
family  are  reaching  after,  not  what 
they  are,  there  can  be  no  harmony,  for 
there  is  no  rest.  Rest,  repose  is  the 
foundation  of  peace,  and  peace  is  the 
angel  that  guards  every  true  home.  It 
is  not  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  a 
week,  a  month,  or  a  year  in  maintain- 
ing the  home  that  determines  its  char- 
acter. It  is  the  results  obtained  by  the 
expenditure,  whether  the  amount  be 
large  or  small.  If  the  home-maker  has 
placed  at  her  disposal  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  through 
ignorance  or  indifference  is  not  able  to 
secure  the  best  possible  results  from 
this  amount,  she  is  as  culpable,  as 
much  to  be  condemned  as  the  home- 
maker  who  fails  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results  from  the  expenditure 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars 
per  year.  The  happiness  of  the  fami- 
ly depends  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  money  expended  by  the  home- 
maker.  If  her  ignorance  reduces  its 
purchasing  power,  the  family  must  suf- 
fer. 

No  law  can   be  laid   down  for   the 

expending  of  a   family  income.     The 

needs,  the  tastes,  the  con- 

Expendtture.       ,.   .  -  , 

ditions  of  no  two  families 
are  the  same,  while  the  incomes  of 
thousands  of  families  are  identical.  We 
cannot  proceed  upon  the  principle  that, 
the  division  of  expenditures  being  iden- 
ticaly  the  results  would  be  equally  good 


for  all.  It  were  easy  to  make  a  law, 
were  this  true.  It  is  this  diversity  of 
life  that  is  at  once  its  beauty  and  its 
difficulty.  Each  family  must  be  a  law 
unto  itself.  The  wisdom  of  the  con- 
troller is  shown  in  the  adapting  of  in- 
come and  expenses,  whether  for  neces- 
sities or  luxuries.  The  home-maker 
equals  her  opportunity  as  she  is  able 
to  use  the  income  placed  in  her  hands 
so  that  it  secures  the  greatest  freedom 
for  each  member  of  the  family  to  grow 
in  health,  morals,  and  spiritual  grace. 
The  foundation,  then,  of  the  family 
life  is  the  income,  plus  the  intelligence 
of  the  heads  of  the  family.  The  social 
position  of  the  family  is  the  accident, 
the  result  of  this  combination  in  addi- 
tion to  antecedent  conditions.  The 
income  of  the  average  American  fam- 
ily is  estimated  at  about  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  incomes  above 
and  below  this  average  represent  the 
upward  and  downward  scale  of  social 
opportunities.  The  problem  of  living 
is  hardest  to  solve  in  the  United  States 
for  families  of  refinement  who  have 
the  natural  ambitions  of  intelligence — 
how  to  live  that  they  may  secure  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  freedom 
and  the  greatest  privacy. 

Rent  is  the  first  item.  What  propor- 
tion of  the  income  can  be  expended  for 
rent  ?  We  are  told  that  no  man  should 
spend  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  in- 
come for  rent.  But  we  cannot  accept 
this  as  an  unchangeable  law,  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  of  some  fam- 
ilies will  not  secure  space  enough  for 
privacy,  and  a  greater  proportion  than 
one  -  fourth  must  be  spent  for  rent. 
This  extra  allowance,  then,  must  be  se- 
cured by  economy  in  other  expendi- 
tures The  social  life,  the  wardrobe, 
or  the  food-supply  must  pay  their  trib- 
ute to  this  absolute  expense,  that  can- 
not be  brought  below  a  certain  point 
without  affecting  not  only  the  comfort 
but  the  health  and  morals  of  the  family. 
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Having  settled  the  proportion  of  the 
family  income  that  must  be  expended 
in  rent,  the  balance  of  the  income 
then  must  be  divided  to  meet  all  the 
other  demands  of  the  faniHy  life.  Now 
the  problem  becomes  intricate  and  tests 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the 
determining  power.  Each  family  dif- 
fers in  the  standards  of  the  necessi- 
ties imperative  for  the  maintenance  of 
family  life.  Opportunity  for  education 
is  the  uppermost  need  of  one  family. 
Establishing  the  semblance  of  social 
prominence  is  the  one  universal  want 
of  another  family.  Clothes  that  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  passer-by  is  the 
one  desire  of  another  family.  What 
we  term  "  a  good  table  "  satisfies  the 
wants  of  another  family.  It  is  the 
gratification  of  the  special  taste  of  each 
family  that  secures  for  that  family  the 
greatest  happiness.  We  may  admire 
or  condemn,  but  if  we  are  discerning 
we  shall  know  that  we,  in  turn,  are 
being  criticised  for  the  arrangement  of 
our  own  lives  ;  that  in  the  judgment 
of  many  we  are  sacrificing  the  best 
things  of  life  ;  we  are  not  securing  the 
best  results  for  the  amount  of  money 
at  our  disposal.  Accepting  this  fact, 
then,  it  behooves  us  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  our  own  alTairs,  being  care- 
ful to  secure  the  results  in  our  own  fam- 
ily life  that  minister  best  to  the  life  of 
that  family,  without  regard  to  outside 
standards. 

Strength,  time,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge are  the  servants  that  increase  the 
family  income  threefold.  The 
first  should  be  administered  as 
one  administers  the  income  of  the  fam- 
ily. If  it  is  abused,  used  recklessly,  it 
brings  physical  bankruptcy  as  surely  as 
the  reckless  use  of  money  brings  finan- 
cial failure.  Many  women  arc  ohl  at 
middle  life,  and  become  burdens  carrietl 
With  loving  patience,  or  even  endur- 
ance, by  their  families,  when  they  could 
have  gone  down  10  old  age  helping  to 


carry  the  burdens  and  pleasures  of  life 
with  ease  and  grace,  had  they  used  in- 
telligence in  expending  their  strength. 
It  is  this  danger  that  threatens  the 
women  of  to-day.  They  dissipate  their 
physical  powers,  not  in  the  home,  but  in 
meeting  outside  demands.  If  tomb- 
stones recorded  truth  always,  in  many 
a  graveyard  in  this  country  would  ap* 
pear  this  legend  :  **  She  died  of  Com- 
mittee/' It  has  become,  within  the 
past  year,  the  proper  thing  to  justify 
this  outside  work  of  women  on  the 
ground  that  women  are  the  leisure 
class.  It  would  appear  that  this  must  be 
sarcasm,  were  it  not  for  the  deeply  ear- 
nest quarter  from  which  this  justifica- 
tion comes.  A  woman  of  leisure  to-day 
would  either  be  a  curiosity  or  an  object 
of  veneration  or  envy,  according  to  the 
standpoint  from  which  we  view  her. 
Women  of  the  past  did  abuse  their 
strength  in  the  labor  they  performed 
in  their  homes  and  for  their  families. 
This  is  not  possible  to-day,  where  wom- 
an has  the  intelligence  to  use  the  labor- 
saving  machines  that  science  and  in- 
vention have  placed  at  her  disposal. 
To-day  her  physical  bankruptcy  is  due 
to  concessions  made  to  the  world  out- 
side her  home  ;  to  her  own  ignorance 
or  false  economy.  Hundreds  of  hus- 
bands in  our  day  stand  patient,  willing, 
loving  attendants  on  wives  who  are  in- 
valids because  of  the  service  they  ren- 
dered outside  their  homes,  and  this 
often  without  the  assurance  that  the 
victim  of  her  own  temperament  or  mis- 
taken zeal  has  rendered  true  service. 
Wise  is  the  woman  who  knows  the 
measure  of  her  strength  and  uses  It  to 
enrich  the  home  life,  making  it  increase 
the  family  income  bysavingthe  money, 
economizing  the  strength  when  the  ex- 
pending of  money  means  greater  hap- 
piness fur  the  family  ;  giving  of  her 
abundance  where  it  tells  for  the  world's 
good  ;  making  that  service  to  the  world 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  her  own 
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home.  This  it  is  that  marks  the  woman 
of  character.  The  centre  of  her  life  is 
her  home.  All  that  she  does  tends  to 
its  happiness,  to  the  growth,  morally 
and  spiritually^  of  the  family  circle. 

Time  is  the  second  factor  that  in- 
creases the  family  income.  The  way 
in  which  time  is  used  by  the  home- 
maker  increases  or  diminishes  the  fam- 
ily income.  We  live  in  what  might  be 
termed  "ready-made  days."  We  no 
longer  make  our  own  clothing  because 
we  can  buy  it  so  cheaply  ready-made. 
No  one  disputes  that  the  materials 
made  up  at  home  without  expense  pro* 
duce  a  better  and  a  cheaper  garment. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  sewing 
is  a  lost  art  with  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican women.  Decorative  art  has  now 
stepped  in  with  its  dainty  suggestions, 
and  supplies  even  the  quiet,  stay-at- 
home  woman  with  occupation  and  en- 
tertainment for  her  leisure.  To  make 
a  garment,  when  the  making  saves  so 
little  money,  seems  foolish  to  many 
women  who  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
penny  saved  that  counts  in  the  close  of 
the  yearly  account.  There  are  married 
women  to-day  who  are  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  living  on  limited  incomes, 
with  no  possibility  of  an  increase  ex- 
cept  by  the  investment  of  capital  se- 
cured by  the  saving  of  the  family  in- 
come, who  have  never  made  a  garment 
worn  by  themselves  or  their  families. 
They  have  grown  up  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  ^  that  is,  that 
time  and  knowledge  can  be  better  used. 
There  are  men  and  women  who  have 
come  from  homes  where  the  burden  of 
life  was  a  limited  income,  who  have 
never  worn  a  garment  fashioned  by  a 
mother  s  brain  and  hand.  The  picture 
of  the  young  mother  fashioning,  in  love 
and  fear,  the  garments  for  the  baby 
whose  coming  is  the  promise  of  her 
womanhood,  the  bond  and  pledge  of 
her  love,  is  fast  becoming  only  a  pict- 
ure, to  give   sentiment  to  a  story  of 


days  departing,  if  not  already  gone.  It 
is  not  considered  a  mark  of  wisdom  to 
save  small  amounts  in  the  use  of  time, 
there  are  so  many  things  to  do.  Are 
they  worth  the  doing  ?  Will  they  count 
in  making  and  preserving  the  family 
life,  the  financial  freedom  of  the  family? 
These  are  the  important  questions. 

There  is  another  influence  potent  in 
family  life  in  America  to-day — the  ten- 
dency of  the  American  woman,  though 
married  and  a  mother,  to  become  a 
wage -earner.  Among  the  so-called 
poor  people  this  is  made  necessary, 
often  because  the  wife  is  so  ignorant 
that  she  cannot  make  her  time  count 
as  a  money  factor  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. She  does  not  know  how  to  cook 
or  sew.  She  even  does  not  know  how 
to  keep  her  house  clean  ;  and  so  she 
uses  the  time  for  which  she  has  no  use, 
ami  she  earns  money,  not  because  her 
husband's  earnings  could  not  be  made 
to  support  the  family,  but  because  she 
does  not  know  how  to  make  her  time 
count  for  dollars  and  cents  by  using  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  intelligent  mar- 
ried women  to-day  in  America  who  are 
wage-earners  because  they  caimot  en- 
dure the  monotony  of  home-making  ; 
because  they  are  ambitious ;  because 
they,  no  more  than  the  ignorant  wom- 
an whose  husband  earns  a  dollar  a  day, 
can  make  their  time  count  dollars  and 
cents  by  the  application  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  home.  There  comes  to 
mind  now  a  school-teacher  in  a  village 
school^  the  mother  of  nine  children 
and  the  wife  of  a  trained  mechanic^ 
who,  m  reply  to  the  query  of  why  and 
how  it  was  possible  for  her  to  leave 
her  family  to  fill  her  position,  replied 
that  her  husband's  wages  would  not 
supply  the  needs  of  the  family.  Fur- 
ther conversation  revealed  that  she 
paid  a  relative  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  do  the  housework,  that  she 
paid  a  char-woman  about  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  she  paid  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  sewing 
done  by  another  relative.  She  earned 
four  bond  red  dollars  a  yean  What 
was  the  actual  gain  to  this  family  for 
the  loss  of  a  mother*s  time  and  brood- 
ing ?  The  secret  of  the  matter,  which 
she  did  not  appreciate  herself,  was  that 
she  disliked  housework  and  the  de- 
tailed care  of  young  children.  She  ex- 
changed labor  ;  but  to  herself,  her  hus- 
band her  neighbors,  she  was  to  be 
pitied  because  she  had  to  earn  money 
to  support  her  family.  All  were  de- 
ceived. There  is  too  much  of  this  de- 
ception for  the  real  growth  of  Ameri- 
can character.  If  a  woman  chooses  to 
earn  money  that  she  may  buy  that 
labor  which  she  cannot,  fur  lack  of 
strength  or  knowledge,  perform,  let 
her  be  careful  to  be  candid  to  herself, 
her  husband,  and  her  friends,  and  not 
set  herself  on  a  pedestal  and  belittle 
her  husband  in  his  ow'n  eyes,  or  those 
of  the  world,  by  putting  necessity  in 
the  foreground  as  the  reason  for  her 
activity,  and  not  choice,  which  is  the 
true  reason.  Let  her  examine  care- 
fully that,  in  choosing  her  position, 
she  may  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others,  or  the  duties  of  her  own  posi- 
tion as  a  wife  or  mother.  For  a  wife 
and  mother  to  become  a  wage-earner 
to  gratify  pride  or  social  desires  is 
contemptible,  and  the  world  soon 
gives  to  that  woman  her  true  position. 
The  use  of  lime  is  a  positive  factor  in 
the  increasing  of  the  family  income. 

Practical  knowledge  of   the  various 

departments   of   home -making   is    the 

_  third  and  most  important 

prafii^ai   factof  in    the  increase  of 


the  family  income.  If  the 
home-maker  has  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  housekeeping  in- 
volves, she  necessarily  increases  the 
expenses  of  the  family,  lessening  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  income  she 
commands  or  administers-  She  may 
be  ignorant  when  she  is  first  placed  in 
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her  position,  but  if  she  remains  igno- 
rant the  fault  is  her  own.  Art,  litera- 
ture, science,  invention,  mechanics,  are 
the  servants  of  every  intelligent  house- 
keeper. If  she  buys  an  ugly  tea-cup, 
it  is  because  she  chooses  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  beauty  ;  she  does  not 
seek  to  know  the  elements  of  beauty. 
The  paper -maker,  the  textile -manu- 
facturer, the  thread- manufacturer,  the 
potter  help  to  maintain  schools  of  art 
that  our  homes  may  be  beautiful.  The 
art  schools,  by  lectures  and  exhibitions 
as  well  as  training,  seek  to  enlighten 
the  seeker  after  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  discern  the  beautiful.  Artists  and 
decorators  create  free 
education  of  the  tastes 
by  their  exhibitions ; 
w^hile  magazines  and  newspapers  seek 
to  educate  the  critical  faculty.  The 
home  devoid  of  beauty  to-day  is  the 
home  of  ignorance. 

I'he  laboratories  of  the  world  are  at 
the  service  of  the  home-maker  w^ho 
SfUnt:ein  chooses  to  profit  by  the  re- 
ihe  hamu.  ^xi\Xs  of  scientific  discovery 
and  investigation.  Not  only  are  these 
investigations  carried  on  to  discover 
food  values,  but  the  principles  of  cook- 
ing are  considered  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientist,  who  frequently 
gives  his  knowledge  to  the  world  in  the 
most  elementary  form  possible,  for  the 
education  of  the  housekeeper,  that  she 
may  purchase  and  cook  her  food,  se- 
curing the  best  results  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

To  many  women,  even  women  of 
intelhgence,  there  is  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity if  a  cook-book  is  owned. 
With  all  due  respect  to  mak- 
ers of  recipes,  the  housekeeper  who 
depends  for  her  catering  on  the  cook- 
book cannot  obtain,  by  closest  follow- 
ing, the  best  results  in  nutrition  or 
palatableness.  As  an  illustration,  there 
is  a  book  issued  by  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  entitled  '•  Frac- 
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tical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking," 
published  by  that  Association  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  The  title-page  tells  us  that 
the  book  is  "  adapted  to  people  of  mod- 
erate and  small  means."  This  book  is 
the  Lomb  prize  essay  for  1888,  and  was 
written  by  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  In  this  book,  beef  and 
calves'  hearts  are  spoken  of  as  being 
cheap  and  nutritious  articles  of  food 
not  appreciated  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Explicit  directions  are  given  for 
cooking  these  articles  of  food  by  Mrs. 
Abel.  She  says :  "  Soak  the  heart 
overnight ;  beef  heart  to  boil  all  day, 
calves'  heart  to  boil  two  hours."  Seven 
other  standard  books  were  consulted. 
One  stated,  in  italics  :  "  Do  not  soak. 
Boil  two  hours."  Another  said  noth- 
ing of  preparation,  and  said  :  "  Boil 
six  hours  hard."  Two  agree  on  four 
hours'  cooking,  one  says  hard  boiling, 
and  the  other  simmering.  To  take  an- 
other illustration  of  the  difficulty  that 
besets  the  housekeeper  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  chemistry  of  food  or  the 
principles  of  cooking.  Crullers  are  not 
hygienic,  but  they  are  enjoyed  by 
many  people.  A  recipe  for  crullers 
was  given  to  the  writer  by  an  old 
housekeeper  :  "  One  quart  and  one- 
half  pint  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  melted,  two  small  eggs,  one  cup 
of  milk,  one  of  sugar,  one  even  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one -half  nutmeg. 
Cook  in  three  pounds  of  lard."  With 
a  view  to  saving  gray  matter  and  time, 
it  was  decided  to  consult  all  the  cook- 
books in  the  kitchen  library,  and  dis- 
pense with  another  written  recipe,  if 
possible.  The  first  cook-book  con- 
sulted said  :  "  Four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  five  of  melted  butter,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon."  No 
proportion  for  flour  was  given,  yet  the 
whole  success  of  frying  crullers  de- 
pends on  the  consistence  of  the  dough 
and  the  temperature  of  the  lard.     An- 


other :  "  One  and  one-half  cup  of  su- 
gar to  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  and 
one-half  nutmeg  ;  "  no  proportion  of 
flour.  The  differences  were  as  great 
in  all  the  others  consulted.  One  book 
indexed  crullers  as  doughnuts,  which, 
as  we  all  ought  to  know,  are  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  cake.  The  resem- 
blance is  only  in  the  method  of  cook- 
ing. These  illustrations  are  given  to 
prove  that  the  writers  are  not  infal- 
lible, because  they  are  not  scientific. 
As  a  rule,  they  do  not  understand  the 
chemistry  of  food  nor  the  principles  of 
cooking  well  enough  to  make  them 
rank  with  the  scientist.  The  books 
are  good  servants,  but  bad  mistresses. 
The  housekeeper  must  fit  herself  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  when 
reading  them,  and  if  she  is  wise  she 
will  cull  the  best  into  a  book  of  her 
own,  after  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion. There  is  no  better  field  for  the 
display  of  art  and  originality  than  is 
offered  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year,  three  times  each  day, 
to  the  mistress  of  the  household  ;  and 
the  wife  who  meets  this  opportunity, 
not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  mistress,  is 
the  one  of  whom  the  prophets  foretold, 
"Whose  husband  praises  her  in  the 
gates,  and  whose  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 

The  catering  for  a  family  involves 
more  than  the  tickling  of  the  palate  or 
the  pleasing  of  the  artistic  sense.  It 
means  securing  the  family  health,  in- 
creasing the  working  force.  This  can- 
not be  done  unless  there  is  knowledge 
The  value  of  the  value  of  foods,  their 
of  foods,  strength  and  heat-giving  qual- 
ities. A  physician  of  standing  not 
long  since  said  that  women  and  chil- 
dren starved  to  death  in  this  country 
because  they  did  not  know  the  kind  of 
food  to  eat,  or  would  not  take  food 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon   their  vitality.     It  is  quite  com- 
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mon  to  hear  the  busy  women  of  our 
large  cities,  especially,  say  :  **  Oh,  if 
we  only  had  some  form  of  concentrat- 
ed food  !  1  feel  faint,  famished,  but  I 
don't  want  to  eat/*  This  condition  of 
mind  or  stomach,  or  both,  has  been 
recognized,  and  we  have  columns  hi 
our  newspapers  advertising  concen- 
trated food,  nervines,  and  tonics.  A 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  values  of 
the  several  kinds  of  food  would  save 
doctors*  bills,  prolong  life,  and  increase 
the  working  powers  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Many  times  the  habit  formed  in 
childhood,  of  eating  but  little  and  eat- 
ing  food  unsuited  to  the  physical  con- 
dition, is  the  cause  of  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing, in  adults,  that  leads  to  disease, 
impaired  vitality,  depleted  nerve-force. 
It  is  a  fact  that  working-girls,  when  at 
the  vacation  houses^  prefer  bread  and 
tea  to  the  nourishing  food  furnished. 
They  do  not  care  for  meat  and  vege- 
tables, being  unused  to  them.  Their 
stomachs  seemingly  reject  such  strong 
food.  Children  who  are  not  taught  to 
eat  nourishing  breakfasts,  when  they 
cannot  have  a  supply  of  nourishing 
food  until  late  afternoon  or  evening 
dinner,  pay,  through  all  their  lives,  the 
penalty.  The  habit  is  formed  and  is 
never  broken.  Each  day's  labor  is 
undertaken  without,  to  use  a  figure, 
sufficient  fuel  to  maintain  steam  enough 
properly  to  run  the  engine*  This  al- 
most national  habit  cannot  be  remedied 
until  proper  feeding  becomes  a  moral 
responsibility.  Ignorance  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  our  days.  'I'he  laboratories 
of  the  world  are  at  the  service  of  the 
housekeeper  ;  governments  think  it  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  discover  how  the 
people  may  be  well  {\ii\  at  the  least 
cost  ;  how  the  best  physical  conditions 
can  be  supported.  Tiie  health  of  the 
people  is  protected,  as  far  as  govern- 
ments can  protect  the  individual,  from 
the  adulterations  of  food,  or  the  use  of 
deleterious  substances  in  food  prcpara- 
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tions.  How  many  housekeepers  avail 
themselves  of  this  avenue  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  costs  nothing  but 
time  to  write  a  note  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  for  the  pamph- 
lets that  are  being  constantly  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

There  are  standard  books  on  the 
adulterations  of  food,  but  their  sales 
Thf  aduUeta-  ncver  make  the  fortunes 
turn  0/ /iHHis.  of  the  scientists  who  write 
them.  Pubh&hers  do  not  clamor  for 
tHie  privilege  of  putting  their  imprint 
on  the  title-pages,  while  not  a  few  are 
put  in  printed  form  by  the  efforts  of 
the  philanthropist.  *'  The  American 
public  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
useful  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  its  great  army  of  working- 
people,  made  possible  through  the  hu- 
manitarian benevolence  of  a  private 
citizen.  This  was  the  fifth  prize  of- 
fered by  the  same  citizen  through  the 
same  channel,  for  the  ntible  purpose  of 
ameliorating,  in  some  degree,  the  hard- 
ships which  baffle  mankind  in  the  tire- 
less struggle  for  existence/*  * 

Yet  no  intelligent  woman  ought  to 
feel  that  her  household  furnishings  are 
complete  unless  her  kitchen  library 
contains  the  standard  books,  not  only 
on  recipes,  but  the  scientific  books  on 
the  basis  of  foods  and  their  |>repa ra- 
ti on  ill  the  manner  that  secures  the 
preservation  of  their  values. 

Simple  tests  are  possible  to  detect 
adulterations  in  food,  yet  few  house- 
keepers know  how  to  make  these  tests. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  the  limits  of  this 
chapter,  to  give  chemical  tests.  Mrs, 
Ellen  H.  Richards  has  published  two 
books,  one  on  *'  Food  Materials  and 
their  Adulteration,'*  and  one  on  **  The 
Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Feeding,*' 
both  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of 

•  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Pubhc 
Health  Associalbn— rpft'trmg  to  (he  prixe$  oflVred 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  of  kochcstcr.  N.  Y. .  through 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
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Boston,  Mass,  These  books  are  nec- 
essary in  e%^ery  house  where  its  mis- 
tress has  a  care  for  the  best  results 
for  money  expended,  and  the  desire  to 
secure  these  results  with  the  least 
waste. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
importance  of  a  pure  water-supply.  We 
are  also  l)eginning  to  under- 
stand  that  there  are  certain 
chemical  properties  of  water  that  are 
detrimental,  if  not  harmful,  to  certain 
physical  conditions.  How  many  house- 
keepers submit  the  water  that  must  be 
used  by  the  family  to  a  chemical  test? 
Yet  a  note,  the  paying  expressage  of  a 
bottle  of  water  to  a  chemist,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  dollars  might  save 
many  dollars,  and  even  life.  There  are 
a  few  simple  tests  that  any  housekeeper 
may  try,  such  as  the  dissolving  of  a  few 
grains  of  white  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  exposing  the  bottle  to  the  light  in 
a  warm  room  for  ten  days ;  if  the  water 
is  turbid  there  is  danger  from  sewer  con- 
tamination. But  there  are  other  perils, 
other  dangers  that  threaten  the  life  of 
the  family  through  the  water-supply, 
and  a  chemist  should  be  employed  to 
test  the  water-supply,  as  we  employ  a 
sanitary  engineer  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  plumbing  and  sewage. 

The  waste  through  adulteration  of 
food  is  not  as  great  as  some  would 
TAe/itoti-  have  us  believe.  The  deveb 
supphts,  Qpnient  of  machinery,  the  dis- 
covery of  valuable  food  in  materials 
considered  of  no  value,  has  increased 
the  world's  food-supply  and  cheapened 
production  of  food  so  much  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  adulterate.  The  arti- 
cles of  food  that  are  most  adulterated 
are  condiments.  The  staple  articles 
of  food  are,  on  the  whole,  pure.  Sci- 
ence has  forced  this.  By  her  labora- 
tories, microscopes,  and  spirit  of  re* 
search,  she  com])cls  pure  food.  The 
manufacturer  of  food  dare  not  defy 
her,  for  he  knows  that  she  is  searching 


always  to  prove  her  value  to  the  world. 
She  cannot  be  bought,  for  her  disciples 
are  ready  to  defend  her,  should  one  be 
weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  touch  of 
gold.  Public  sentiment  is  the  best  safe- 
guard, and  that  is  possible  only  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  community  is 
active  and  compels  purity  and  cleanli* 
ness  in  the  sources  of  food-supply.  If 
the  food-supplies  are  bought  w^ithout 
due  care  as  to  the  sources,  then  the 
community  must  suffer  in  health  and 
pocket. 

The  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers  in  1882 
said  :  **  Scientific  housekeeping  is 
neither  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
refined,  nor  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
uncultured.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  ; 
it  is  the  salvation  of  the  poor.*'  This 
truth  is  beconting  popular. 

Ellen  H.  Richards,  in  **  Food  Ma- 
terials and  their  Adulteration,"  says: 
**  It  is  only  in  the  undeveloped  stages 
of  a  mechanical  invention  that  it  is 
complicated  and  runs  with  friction. 
The  perfected  machine  is  noiseless  in 
its  action  and  simple  in  construction. 
The  machinery  of  daily  life  should  i^e- 
spond  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
household  engineer,  one  who  knows  all 
about  it,*'  Again  she  says  :  **  Cook- 
ing has  become  an  art  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  and  learned  wom- 
en. The  laws  of  chemical  action  are 
founded  upon  the  laws  of  definite  pro- 
portion, and  whatever  is  added  more 
than  enough  is  tn  the  way.*'  That 
sums  up  the  whole  principle  of  house- 
keeping. Not  the  proper  way  to  dress 
the  maid,  serve  a  dinner,  nor  the  proper 
furnishings  of  a  table  is  the  sum  of 
knowledge  that  constitutes  housekeep- 
ing, but  the  knowledge  of  every  de- 
partment in  theory,  if  not  in  practice. 
This  it  is  to  ''  know  it  all," 

The  kitchen  is  a  most  important  part 
of  every  house.  On  it  depends  the 
physical  life  and,  we  now  know,  to  a 
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large  degree,  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
family.  Realizing  this  importance,  we 
„,.  .  .  Rive  to  't  the  time  and 
thought  necessary  to  secure 
its  perfection  in  furnishings  and  man- 
agement.  In  furnishing,  the  preven- 
tion of  friction  is  the  most  important 
thing.  We  now  paint  our  kitchen 
walls,  because  it  makes  cleanliness 
possible  without  making  great  de- 
mands on  strength,  and  without  caus- 
ing the  disarrangement  of  the  days 
of  whitewashing  and  kalsomining.  A 
cupboard  with  glass  doors  not  only 
ornaments  the  kitcheUpbut  is  an  in- 
centive to  have  bright  cooking-ware 
in  orderly  arrangement.  'I'he  per- 
fect kitchen  will  have  glass  doors  to 
all  closets,  that  the  mistress,  on  en- 
tering the  room,  may  at  a  glance  dis- 
cover disorder. 

Within  a  year  aluminum  has  been 
produced  so  cheaply  that  it  is  now 
made  into  kitchen  utensils,  and  sold  at 
a  price  that  is  not  beyond  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  housekeeper  of  even 
limited  means.  The  utensils  are  as 
beautiful  as  silver,  and  so  light  in 
weight  as  to  startle  one  on  first  hand- 
ling. They  can  be  kept  as  bright  as 
silver  with  very  little  effort,  and  are 
indestructible.  The  agate  ware,  which 
is  deservedly  so  popular  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned 
and  its  lightness,  is  probably  the  next 
best  ware  for  cooking- utensils  to-day. 
The  number  and  variety  of  pots,  pans, 
and  boilers  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
famdy  and  scale  of  living  maintained. 
One  large  pot  for  boiling  meats  and 
soups,  with  one  medium  and  two  small 
pots,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family  ;  a  soapstone  gridille 
is  essential,  if  pancakes  are  to  gladden 
the  hearts  and  stir  the  imaginations  of 
the  family  on  winter  mornings  ;  a  waf- 
fle-iron, gridiron,  cullender,  steamer, 
two  sizes  of  pudding-boilers,  large  and 
small,  are  among  the  first  essentials. 


I>ecorative  pie-plates  are  the  most  at- 
tractive, but  the  white  porcelain  and 
the  pottery  with  w^hite  glaze  are  much 
better  than  plates  of  any  other  material. 


KUchtrv  Cuf>board  with  Glut  Doort, 


The  decorated  plates  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dessert  when  it  is  placed 
on  the  table»  Care  should  be  taken  iu 
selecting  all  pie-dishes,  no  matter  what 
the  material,  to  select  those  that  do 
not  rise  in  the  centre.  That  makes 
the  pie  thin  in  the  middle.  A  good  pie 
is  always  thick,  no  matter  what  the  fdl- 
ing.  A  covered  bread-raiser  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  if  one  washes  good 
bread.  This  should  never  be  used  for 
anything  but  the  raising  of  bread. 
Earthen  bowls  must  be  many  and  of 
all  sizes,  if  the  mistress  expects  to  keep 
her  table  dishes  out  of  the  refrigerator 
and  wire-closeL  If  she  wishes  to  save 
her  table  silver,  she  must  provide  at 
least  one  half-dozen  of  large  and  small 
spoons,  with  steel  knives  and  forks  of 
good  quality,  besides  cake  and  cooking 
spoons  for  the  kitchen.  A  Dover  egg- 
beater,  a  whip-churn,  cake -board,  glass 
or  porcelain  rolling  *  pin,  measuring- 
cups,  thermometer,  scales,  all  are  abso- 
lute necessities  of  a  well-appointed 
kitchen.  Tin  boxes  for  sugar  and  ce- 
reals.     Tin  closets,  with   shelves,  are 
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the  best  kind  of  cake-boxes.  Flour- 
closets  or  boxes,  with  sifters  in  the 
bottom,  are  convenient,  as 
they  can  stand  on  a  shelf 
n  the  kitchen.  The  Jlour 
s  sifted  into  a  (h-awer  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  t[uan- 
tity,  large  or  small,  can  be 
measured  out  of  the 
drawer.  In  adtbtiun,  the 
tlour-scoop  and  llour-siftcr 
shouhl  be  kept  convenient- 
ly near,  as  cake  is  better  if 
the  flour  is  sifted  into  tlir 
measuring- ca[> ;  the  dour 
piicks  when  bfted  in  the 
spoon.  Wire  straining- 
sieves,  a  double-boiler,  and 
a  frying-basket  are  among 
the  conveniences.  A  set  of  skewers, 
salt-box,  pepper-boxes  and  flour- 
dredgers,  spice -box,  and  knife- 
box  are  the  possessions  of  every 
mistress  who  values  a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its 
place.  Glass  or  porcelain  jars 
for  coffee,  glass  jars  for  rice, 
barley,  tapioca,  sago,  tea,  and 
the  like,  save  time  and  temper. 
Tin  boxes  should  have  the  names 
of  the  ctnitents  on  the  outside. 
Provision  for  the  care  of  every 
article  of  dry  groceries  should  be 
made,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  paper  parcels  on  pan- 
try   shelves    or    in    closets.     It 

should  be  possible  for  ev- 
ery housekeeper  to  take 
an  account  of  stock, 
dressed  for  the  street,  if 
necessary.  Papers  are  a 
bid  always  for  careless- 
ness and  disorder.  When 
the  groceries  are  deliv- 
ered, they  should  be  put 
in  their  appointed  place  at 
once.  This  rule  is  eco- 
If  the  proper  vessel  is  emp- 
If  groceries 


^ 
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ty,  supplies  are  needed. 


Stove  w«ih  Gl*u  Oven  Ooort. 

are  left  in  paper  bags,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  a  double  sup- 
ply, or  no  material,  at  the  moment  it  is 
wanted  for  cooking.  In  these  days  of 
enamelled  paint,  the  w^alls  and  shelves 
of  ail  kitchen  closets  should  be  paint- 
ed. Painted  shelves  can  be  wiped  off 
with  a  damp  cloth  every  day,  if  need 
be.  Paper  in  kitchen  closets  is  always 
a  bid  for  dust  and  vermin  ;  a  painted 
shelf  permits  no  hiding-places.  Zinc- 
covered  tables  are  the  best  kitchen 
tables,  if  one  cannot  have  marble. 
Every  house-keeper  knows  that  the 
condition  of  the  w^ooden- topped  kitch- 
en table  offers  the  possibility  of  discus- 
sion every  day.  A  zinc-covered  table 
cann(jt  be  burned,  and  can  be  kept 
bright  at  so  little  expense  of  strength 
that  even  an  indifferent  maid  is  ashamed 
to  have  it  warrant  rebuke. 

llie  range  or  stove  is  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  furniture,  and  is  always 
selected  for  its  reputation  for  econo- 
mizing heat.  Fhe  beautiful  tiled  ranges 
exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Fair  were 
works  of  art,  and  are  the  fitting  out- 
come of  this  age  when  art  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  home.  The  perfect 
range  has  glass  doors,  a  recent  inven- 
tion, and  a  hook  on   the  inside   for  a 
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ihcrmometer.     The  range  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  command  the  best  light. 

Hard- wood  floors  are  the  best  kind 
(if  floors  in  a  kitchen.  Linoleum  or 
oilcloth,  according  to  the  purse  of 
the  buyer,  are  the  second  and  third 
choices.  Intelligence  docs  not  coun- 
tenance carpet  on  kitchen  floors  in 
these  days, 

Soapstone  or  earthen  tubs  are  now 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  where  there 
are  set  tubs  in  laundry  or  kitclien. 
For  the  portable  tubs,  those  of  paper 
are  lighter  and  more  durable  than  the 
wooden  tubs.  Paper  pails  are  more 
durable  than  wooden,  as  they  do  not 
shrink.  A  wringer  is  an  economy  for 
laundress  and  clothes.  Galvanized  iron 
clothes  -  lines  are  better  than  rope. 
No  patent  clothes-pin  surpasses  the 
old-fashioned  pin  cut  from  one  piece  of 
wood.  Zinc  w*ash*boards  are  better 
than  wooden  ones.  There  are  patent 
boilers  in  the  market  for  boiling  clothes, 
but  the  use  of  ihem  adds  to  the  labor 
of  washing,  and  the  results  gained  do 
not  equal  the  results  obtained  by  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  boiling.  Wash- 
ing-machines are  a  very  g^reat  help  in 
laundry  work,  if  the  cook-laundress  can 
be  persuaded  to  use  them.  For  the 
smaller  articles  —  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, fine  aprons,  and  such  articles 
as  are  more  rumpled  than  soiled,  the 
washing-machine  performs  all  the  la- 
bor of  rul>bing.  For  sheets  and  lable- 
chuhs  they  are  a  great  labor -saver. 
Servants  refuse  to  use  thenti  because 
they  must  be  carried  from  the  cellar 
and  back  again.  It  is  intelligence  that 
is  able  to  appreiiale  the  tlifference  in 
expending  strength,  not  ignorance.  Ig- 
norance fights  innovation.  The  com- 
bination ironing- table  and  seat  and 
closet  is  a  most  convenient  article 
of  furniture.  This,  with  a  skirt- 
board,  four  irons,  holders,  and  wax- 
rubbcrs,  Cf>mpletes  the  laundry  de- 
partment of  the  kitchen. 


fuel 


Fuel  is  a  constant,  and  therefore  im- 
portant, item  of  expense.  Probably 
there  is  as  much  friction  between 
the  mistress  and  the  maid  on  this 
one  item  as  on  all  other  subjects  com- 
bined. Every  housekeeper  must  ex- 
periment if  she  is  to  produce  the  best 
results  with  the  least  cost.  Having 
discovered  the  best,  it  is  her  business 
to  see  that  the  maid  is  informed  on 
this  subject,  and  then  insist  on  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  discovered.  We  keep 
too  hot  fires  in  our  ranges.  One  reason 
is,  we  do  not  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  the  various  kinds  of  fuel.  Char- 
coal is  not  used  in  the  United  States 
except  by  chefs.  An  .American  family 
will  keep  up  a  coal  fire  large  enough  to 
roast  a  large  piece  of  meat  to  broil 
two  pounds  of  steaks  or  chops.  \  few 
pieces  of  charcoal,  burning  in  what  we 
might  call  a  slitted  pan,  or  in  one  of 
the  larger  iron  baskets  sold  for  frying 
crullers^  and  set  down  on  a  coal  fire 
which  only  half  fills  the  grate,  broils 
far  better  than  a  large  coal  fire,  and 
costs  but  a  trifle.  For  all  quick  cook- 
ing two  hand fu Is  of  charcoal  are  much 
better  than  a  full  grate  of  coal. 

Gas,  in  most  cities,  is  a  cheaper  fuel 
than  coal,  for  it  burns  only  while  re- 
quired for  cooking.     Jhere  is  no  waste 
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and  no  dirt.  If  but  one  pot  is  needed  for 
cooking,  but  one  burner  is  needed,  and 
gas-stoves  are  perfect  in  equipment  to- 
day. The  cheapest  gas-stove  is  the  flat 
gas-stove^  to  be  used  on  a  zinc-covered 
table.  Its  first  cost  is  less,  and  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  running  it  is  less 
than  with  any  other  gas-stove.  The 
oven  bought  with  this  stove  should  al- 
ways be  the  one  of  Russian  wrought  iron. 
I'hese  ovens  are  double  and  the  heat 
circulates  around  the  entire  oven.  The 
lower  shelf  of  this  oven  has  a  V*shaped 
piece  of  iron  attached  to  the  under  part 
of  the  lower  shelf  to  deflect  the  heat. 
Even  then,  a  pan  of  water  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven.    Tin 


ovens  should  never  he 
bought  to  use  on  these 
gas-stoves.  The 
cast-  i  ron 
gas  ranges 
are  as 
complete 
in  them- 
selves as 
a  coal  range.  Their  con- 
struction equalizes  the 
heat,  instead  of  concen- 
trating it  directly  on 
one  point  for  baking, 
as  must  be  in  a  de- 
tachable oven.  The 
large -si  zed  gas- range 
has  a  water-back 
which  heats  the  boil- 
er, keeping  it  supplied 
with  hot  water.  There 
is  also  a  gas-heater  for 
water  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  boiltrr ; 
but  the  cost  uf  a  cheap  gas-stove  and 
the  heater  equals  the  cost  of  the  gas- 
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Gas,  Oil,  Electricity,  ami  Patent  Fuels, 

is   the 
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range   with    watur-bauk^  which 
more  economical  to  ran. 

Oil  has  the  clement  of  danger^  and 
requires  care  and  labor  in  its  use,  but 
it  is  far  preferable  to  coal  in  summer, 
both  for  cheapness  and  comfort. 

There  are  patent  fuels— that  is,  they 


will  always  be  found  a  great  conven- 
ience. 

The  perfect  house  has  the  kitchen 
heated  through  radiators ;  water  is 
supplied  for  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bath 
purposes  from  boilers  in  the  cellar. 

Electricity  is  the  household  servant 


An  Elvctnc  Kitchen.    (Sk«teh«d  from  Ofi€  if*  op«rat^ork,> 


are  patented  in  America,  but  have  long 
been  in  common  use  in  France — ^that 
are  made  of  coal-dust,  tar,  and  saw-dust, 
and  by  pressure  are  reduced  to  differ- 
ent sizes.  This  fuel  is  very  useful 
where  space  is  limited  and  gas  un- 
available. Stoves  are  made  that  are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  these  fuels,  and 
for  the  woman  without  a  servant  they 


of  the  near  future.  At  present  it  is 
only  possible  where  there  is  a  current 
running  through  the  streets,  or  where 
there  is  wealth  enough  to  maintain 
ilynamos  and  a  competent  engineer* 
Cooking  by  electricity  costs  ver>^  much 
more  than  by  gas.  It  is  somewhat 
cleaner,  and  the  heat  can  be  controlled 
better.     An  oven  designed  for  roasting 
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and  htjated  by  electricity  will  do  half  the 
cooking  after  the  electricity  is  turned 
off.     Meters  are  now  made  which  will 


A  Steam  Cooker. 

admit  the  rejrulatingof  the  current  that 
enters  the  house.  This  puts  the  con- 
trol of  the  supply  in  the  hands  of  the 
servant.  There  has  recently  been  in- 
vented and  brought  into  general  use,  es- 
pecially for  the  tenement- house  people^ 
a  gas  meter  in  which,  by  mechanical 
arrangement,  a  twenty-five  cent  piece 
can  be  dropped,  and  only  twenty- five 
cents'  worth  of  gas  can  be  consumed. 
The  attachment  of  this  meter  to  the 
kitchen  supply  of  gas  would  reduce  the 
cost  very  greatly,  for  servants  would 
then  see  the  immediate  expenditure  of 
money ^  which  they  could  not  realize 
unless  a  forcible  illustration  w-ere 
brought  to  them  in  this  way.  This  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  well  to  accustom  a 
servant  to  do  the  marketing  once  in  a 
while,  giving  her  the  money.  She  real- 
izes, as  in  no  other  way,  the  cost  of 
things,  and  particularly  the  cost  of 
waste.  The  conv^enicnce  of  electricity 
and  its  healthfulness  are  well  under- 
stood. There  comes  to  mind  now  a 
parlor  where  electricity  supplies  the 
heat,  where  it  boils  the  water  for  the 
five  o'clock  cup  of  tea,  where  it  fur- 
nishes light  at  every  conceivable  point 
of  convenience,  where  it  does  part  uf 


the  work  of  cooking.  But  the  head  of 
the  house  is  a  noted  electrician.  Elec- 
tricity will  yet  be  the  ciuiet,  obedient 
servant  of  the  housekeeper  of  limited 
purse.  But  its  application  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family  has  hardly  even 
reached  the  stage  of  well-developed 
infancy,  because  of  its  cost  and  igno- 
rance of  how  to  control  it.  It  will  only 
be  the  useful  servant  of  the  house- 
keeper when  it  is  as  fully  under  her 
control  as  coal^  wood,  and  steam. 

Cooking  w  ith  steam  is  not  as  com- 
mon a  practice  as  it  should  be  with  us. 
Steam  ciH?k'  ^^^^^  Arnold  steamer  is  one 
'*^-  of  the  best  on  the  market. 
The  entire  dinner  can  be  prepared  for 
cooking  and  placed  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  steamer,  without  fear  of 
scorching.  The  lower  pan  must  be 
kept  supplied  with  water,  and  for  this 
reason,  even  for  a  small  family,  the 
largest-sized  cooker  is  the  best  ;  the 
water-pan  of  a  small  cooker  is  too  little, 
the  water  evaporates  too  rapidly.  The 
several  pans  are  lighter  to  wash  than 
the  ordinary  cooking  utensils.  The 
woman  who  owns  a  steam-cooker  and 
knows  how  to  use  it  does  not  fear  the 
discomfort  of  being  without  a  cook. 
For  the  woman  with  no  servant  the 
steam -cooker  is  essential,  becanse  it 
lightens  labor.  It  has  also  the  quality 
of  preserving  food  flavors. 

The  chafing-dish  is  another  essential 
of  the  kitchen — or  more  truly,  of  the 
The  chafiHg-  dining- room.  Someone  has 
disk,  ^2aA  that  a  woman  never 
looks  better  than  when  preparing  a 
salad.  But  the  man  who  said  it  cer- 
tainly never  saw  her  cooking  break- 
fast or  lunch  on  a  chafing-dish,  A  fine 
table-cloth,  pretty  dishes,  a  vigorous 
fern  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  a  brass 
kettle  for  boiling  water  for  the  cofifee, 
a  chafing-dish,  a  bowl  of  ^%%^^  a  silver 
fork,  a  daintily -clad  woman,  leisurely 
preparing  the  attractive  dish  for  the 
breakfast,  is  a  background  that  lends 
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poetry  to  the  hardest  and  most  vexa- 
tious day.  With  its  aid  cold  meat  can 
be  made  delicious,  and  many  dainties 
too  delicate  for  the  clumsy  brain  and 
hand  of  the  maid-of-all-work  can  be 
easily  supplied  by  the  mistress^  even  in 
her  dinner  toilet.  For  the  Sunday 
night  tea  it  becomes  a  pan  of  magic, 
the  contents  of  which  are  mixed  with 
grace  and  home  love.  (See  Appendix.) 
A  sudden  transition  to  the  Aladdin 
Oven,   which  stands  for  nutrition  and 


the  first  year.  Professor  Atkinson,  who 
speaks  with  authority,  says  : 

"  All  the  modern  cooking  stoves  and 
ranges  are  wasteful  and  more  or  less 
unsuitable  for  use.  All  the  ordinary 
methods  of  quick  baking,  roasting,  and 
boiling  are  bad  ;  and^  finally,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  coal  or  oil  used  in  cook- 
ing is  wasted. 

**  The  smell  of  cooking  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  gives  evidence  of  waste  of 
flavor  as  well  as  a  waste  of  nutritious 
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economy,  must  be  made.  The  Aladdin 
Oven  has  its  place  in  every  kitchen. 
Tkt  Alad-  ^^^^  ^^^^  house  without  a  ser- 
dinOvim.  vant, It  IS  indispensable.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Atkinson  says  :  **  The 
true  science  of  cooking  consists  in  the 
regulated  and  controlled  application  of 
heat,  by  which  flavors  are  developed 
and  the  work  of  converting  raw,  indi- 
gestible materials  into  nutritive  food 
is  accomplished."  This  the  Aladdin 
Oven  does. 

The  Aladdin  Oven  costs  twenty-seven 
dollars.  The  first  outlay  is  more  than 
met  in  the  economy  of  fuels  and  foods 


properties ;  in  most  cases  the  unpleas- 
ant smell  also  gives  evidence  that  the 
food  is  being  converted  into  an  un- 
wholesome  condition,  conducive  to  in- 
digestion and  dyspepsia. 

**  Nine- tenths  of  the  time  devoted 
to  watching  the  process  of  cooking  is 
wasted  ;  the  heat  and  discomfort  of  the 
room  in  which  the  cooking  is  done  are 
evidence  of  w^orse  than  waste. 

**  The  warming  of  the  room  or  house 
with  the  apparatus  used  for  cooking  is 
inconsistent  with  the  best  method  of 
cooking  and  might  be  compassed  at 
much  less  cost  if  the  process  of  cook* 
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The  Aladdin  Oven. 

ing  were  separated  from  the  process  of 
warming  the  room  or  dwelling. 

"  No  fuel  which  cannot  be  wholly 
consumed  is  really  fit  to  use  in  the 
process  of  cooking." 

And  again  : 

"  If  the  common  range  or  stove  now 
in  position  in  your  dwellings  were  used 
only  for  heating  the  kitchen,  boiling 
water,  boiling  potatoes,  and  heating  wa- 
ter for  circulation  through  the  house, 
the  saving  of  the  mere  excess  of  coal 
which  is  now  burned  in  order  to  force 
the  oven  to  a  heat  suitable  for  quick 
cooking  would  weigh  more  than  the 
food  to  which  that  heat  is  applied.  I 
think,  but  I  am  not  sure  on  this  point, 
that  one-half  or  more  of  the  coal  which 
is  now  used  to  do  the  cooking,  as  well 
as  to  warm  the  kitchen  and  heat  water, 
may  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  my 
apparatus  for  the  cooking,  while  only 
depending  on  the  ordinary  range  or 
stove  for  the  rest  of  the  service." 

Women  are  conservative.  They  do 
not  welcome  innovation.  The  beaten 
track,  the  pitfalls  and  snares  of  which 
are  familiar,  is  preferred  to  the  untried 
road,  which  has  a  new  set  of  dangers. 


Then  in  economics  women  see  the  first 
outlay  rather  than  future  savings.  To 
spend  money  to-day  with  a  hope  that 
it  will  be  an  investment  that  will  yield 
returns  in  profits,  and  finally  become  a 
sinking  fund,  requires  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  investment  than 
the  majority  of  women  possess.  The 
mistake  is  constantly  made  of  looking 
upon  household  expenses  as  wholly 
matters  of  outlay  that  do  not  make  re- 
turns. That  is  a  mistake.  No  money 
invested  yields  the  returns  that  wisely 
expended  house-money  returns.  There 
is  as  great  an  opportunity  for  investing 
money  that  means  profits  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  home  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  business.  It  has  been  said 
with  great  truth  that  the  destruction  of 
the  poor  is  their  poverty,  which  is  say- 
ing they  never  have  the  money  to  use 
that  would  save  money.  This  makes 
their  condition  more  pathetic.     When 
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Plan  of  the  Aladdin  Oven,  showing  distribution  of  heat. 
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intelligence  refuses  lo  take  advantage 
of  present  outlay  to  secure  future  re- 
turns in  comfort,  as  well  as  dollars  and 
cents,  the  revelation  of  this  mental  con- 
dition adds  contempt  to  pity. 

The  Aladdin  Oven  suffers,  in  com- 
mon with  the  gas-stove,  in  that  it  dot^s 
not  keep  water  hot,  during  the  cooking 
process,  for  the  purposes  of  household 
use.  No  method  of  cooking  arrange- 
ments which  does  not  keep  liot  water 
available  for  the  many  purposes  neces- 
sary in  every  kitchen  can  meet  the 
need  of  the  woman  who  depends  on  the 
fuel  used  in  cooking  for  her  hot-water 
supply.  Until  hot  water  is  supplied 
from  mains  in  the  streets,  as  cold 
water  now  is,  or  from  boilers  in  the 
basement,  as  it  is  now  in  the  best 
apartment-houses,  no  method  of  cook- 
ing can  meet  the  demands  of  the  family 
tife  as  well  as  our  present  method  of 
range  and  boiler  heated  by  coal,  though 
it  is  by  far  the  most  wasteful.  The 
Aladdin  Oven  has  proved  its  value. 
Where  the  question  is  how  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutrition  at 
the  least  expense  of  money,  time,  and 
strength,  this  wonderful  invention  of 
Professor  Atkinson  has  answered  it. 
A  great  bar  to  its  acceptance  has  been 
removed  since  the  **  Mode  of  Cooking 
in  the  Aladdin  Oven,"  by  Helen  H. 
Richards  and  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  has 
been  published  by  Clark  W.  Bryan, 
Springfield,  Mass.  No  cook-book  met 
the  difficulties  of  the  principles  of  sU>w 
cooking,  and  the  Aladdin  Oven  suf- 
fered  because  time  could  not  be  given 
in  each  housL-hold  for  the  experiment 
that  each  meal  became  when  the  oven 
was  used  by  a  novice.  Now  we  have 
a  scientific  cook*  book  adapted  to  a 
scientific  method  of  cooking.  To  the 
housekeeper  who  never  expects  to  use 
the  Aladdin  Oven,  this  l>ook  is  invalu- 
able, because  in  language  that  is  in- 
telligible to  the  lay  mind  the  money 
valtie  of  foods  is  clearly  shown.     The 


chief  advantages  of  the  Aladdin  Oven 
are  economy  of  foods,  saving  of  fuel, 
the  preservation  of  food  flavors,  so  that 
the  materials  left  over  from  one  meal 
to  the  next  are  found  as  nutritious  and 
appeliicing,  cooked  a  second  or  even 
a  third  time  ;  the  great  economy  of 
labor,  A  dinner  of  materials  that  re- 
quire about  the  same  amount  of  cook- 
ing can  be  placed  in  the  oven,  and  if 
the  lamp  has  been  pro[>erly  regulated 
and  the  directions  carefully  followed, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  time 
the  dinner  can  be  served  properly 
cooked.  There  is  no  possibility  of  its 
being  underdone  or  overdone.  It  has 
been  cooked  without  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility after  it  has  once  been 
placed  in  the  oven.  Cooking  is  not  a 
mystery,  a  gift  limited  to  a  certain 
few  ;  it  is  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples that,  once  understood,  insure 
success  if  always  heeded.  Professor 
Atkinson  says  that  good  material,  in 
this  country,  is  converted  into  bad 
feeding.  "In  other  words,  for  lack  of 
science  in  the  economy  of  the  kitchen, 
one  billion  dollars'  worth  a  year  of 
potential  energy  is  wasted/*  Produc- 
ing the  best  results  in  cooking  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  every  housekeeper's 
attention  and  investigation.  Learning 
recipes  will  not  make  a  cook  ;  it  is  the 
learning  of  principles.  There  comes 
to  mind  now  the  graduate  of  a  cooking- 
school  who  filled  an  order  for  ginger- 
bread, using  syrup  instead  of  molasses, 
producing  a  sticky  and  coffee -colored 
cake.  The  first  pan  should  have  shown 
her  that  she  had  made  a  mistake,  but 
apparently  it  did  not.  She  filled  her 
order  to  ser\'e  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  people  with  this  stuff.  Professor 
Atkinson  says  :  **  A  good  cook  must 
put  forth  a  little  gumption/'  l*his 
cook  lacked  gumption.  No  amount  of 
training  would  make  her  a  cook.  The 
basis  of  cooking,  as  of  everything  else, 
is  the  degree  of  intelligence  given  to 
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the  subject.  If  the  interest  is  super- 
ficial, the  attention  subdivided,  the  re- 
suit  must  always  be  uncertain,  a  matter 
of  chance. 

Cleanliness  in  housekeeping  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Time-savers  are  as 
plenteous  in  this  field  of 
housekeeping  as  in  any  oth- 
er, and  the  market  is  flooded  with  ma- 
terials that  are  said  to  lighten  labor 
and  save  time.  Blank  walls  and  fences 
are  decorated  with  the  worn-out  wom- 
an still  washing,  with  the  hands  of  the 
kitchen  clock  pointing  to  the  hour  of 
five,  while  the  companion  picture  repre- 
sents another  kitchen  all  in  order,  with 
the  hour  not  yet  mid-day,  the  washing 
all  done,  and  the  worker  in  afternoon 
neatness  of  apparel,  resting,  because 
she  has  used  some  advantageous  pow- 
der or  soap  to  do  her  work.  Professor 
Atkinson  tells  us  that  kerosene  oil  is 
one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers.  A 
teaspoonful  put  in  tepid  dish-water  re- 
moves the  grease  from  the  dishes  ;  and 
clothes,  it  is  said,  are  made  far  whiter 
by  its  use  than  by  the  use  of  soap.  It 
is  right  here  that  the  housekeeper 
shows  her  wisdom.  She  does  not  let 
doubt  stand  in  the  way  of  conviction. 
She  experiments  and  is  convinced  by 
the  results  of  her  own  experiments 
carefully  conducted. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quantity  of 
soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be  a 
fairly  accurate  measure  of  its  degree  of 
civilization.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  of  health,  and  how  to 
secure  its  perfection  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  strength  is  a  subject  of 
study  and  experiment.  In  "The  Chem- 
istry of  Cooking  and  Cleaning,"  by  Ellen 
H.  Richards,  the  use  of  ammonia  is 
recommended  for  cleaning,  both  for 
scrubbing  and  for  laundry  purposes, 
especially  for  the  washing  of  woollens. 
The  properties  of  ammonia,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards tells  us,  afford  a  safeguard  against 
careless   rinsing,   and    that    imperfect 


rinsing  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
trouble  in  washing  woollens  with  soap 
or  caustic  alkalies.  Mrs.  Richards 
cautions  against  the  use  of  impure  am- 
monium, which  cannot  be  used  with 
safety  in  the  laundrying  of  woollens. 
The  best  ammonia  costs  about  thirty 
cents  a  quart,  and  should  be  diluted 
with  cold  water  before  being  put  in 
warm  water,  never  too  hot  to  put  the 
hand  in.  The  solid  ammonium  carbon- 
ate costs  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  a 
pound,  and  it  has  the  alkaline  value  of 
two  pounds  of  sal  sodce.  The  cheapest 
form  of  alkalines  is  sal  sodw^  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  guard  many 
housekeepers  in  buying  the  new  wash- 
ing fluids  and  powders  that  are  offered. 
Nature  has  provided  valuable  aids  to 
the  housekeeper.  Science  gives  her 
generous  service  to  the  discovery  of 
these  agents  and  the  application  of 
them  to  household  purposes.  The  re- 
sult to  the  homes  of  the  world  is  the 
saving  of  strength,  time,  and  money. 
The  intelligent  housekeeper  uses  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  increases  the 
happiness  of  herself  and  of  her  house- 
hold. Mrs.  Richards  has  discovered 
one  compound  offered  to  the  public  for 
washing  purposes  that  contains  one 
pound  of  washing-soda.  It  costs  as 
much  as  ten  pounds  of  washing-soda, 
and  if  used  as  directed  it  would  allow 
two  ounces  of  washing-soda  in  solution 
to  a  large  tubful  of  water.  Borax  is  a 
safe  substance  to  use  for  delicate  fab- 
rics. Soft  soap  leaves  a  pure  lye,  to 
be  held  in  mass.  This  it  is  that  makes 
soft  soap  a  favorite  with  many  laun- 
dresses. Javelle  water,  a  preparation  of 
sal  soilce,  lime,  and  alcohol,  if  used  with 
great  caution,  is  an  aid  in  the  laundry. 
The  removal  of  stains  from  fabrics 
that  cannot  be  washed  requires  care 
and  judgment,  and  a  certain  knowledge 
of  chemistry.  Chloroform  is  a  valu- 
able agent,  but  must  be  carefully  used. 
A  piece  of  clean  white  blotting-paper 
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must  be  held  underneath  the  place  to 
be  cleaned,  and  the  chlomfurni  applied 
with  a  sponge,  and  rubbed  until  the 
spot  is  dry.  Other  agents  are  ether^ 
benzine,  turpentine,  and  alcohol  Water 
will  often  remove  a  spot,  when  it  is 
used  with  judgment.  A  ciean  sponge, 
wrung  almost  dry  through  clean  w^a- 
ter,  and  rubbed  on  the  spot  until  the 
dampness  has  entirely  disappeared  will 
sometimes  remove  the  spot  as  elTec- 
tively  as  any  chemical.  The  ring  that 
often  appears  after  the  use  of  chloro- 
form, ether,  benzine,  or  turpentine  will 
gradually  disappear,  unless  the  material 
has  been  rubbed  violently  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  color.  Buckwheat  flour,  Indian 
meal,  magnesia,  and  French  chalk  are  all 
valuable  dry  cleansing  agents.  Laces 
and  white  flannel  garments,  if  not  too 
soiled,  may  be  cleaned  by  Indian  meal. 
Roll  the  laces  in  a  fine  towel,  after  they 
have  been  sprinkled  plentifully  with 
meal.  After  a  week  or  more,  gentle 
rubbing  will  remove  the  dirt  and  leave 
the  laces  soft.  White  wool  garments 
can  be  kept  fresh  all  the  season  by  roll- 
ing the  garment,  covered  with  Indian 
meal,  in  a  cloth  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  rubbing  with  a  small  cloth  or  be- 
tween the  hands  if  the  hands  are  dry. 

Hot  water  is  an  agent  convenient 
and  valuable  for  the  removai  of  fruit 
stains.  It  must  be  used  at  once.  Iron 
rust  yields  to  muriatic  acid,  which  must 
be  rinsed  in  hot  w*ater  immediately 
after  using.  Oxalic  acid  is  another 
agent  that  acts  effectively  on  ink 
stains.  Unless  removed  by  washing 
thoroughly,  using  ammonia  water  for 
final  rinsing,  fabrics  may  be  injured  by 
its  use. 

Bluing  is  one  of  the  laundry  per- 
plexities—  so  great  a  perplexity  that 
we  quote  Mrs.  Richards  as  an  author- 
ity again.  She  tells  us  that  the  clothes 
must  be  rinsed  free  from  soap  before 
they  can  be  put  in  bluing.  Often 
mysterious  spots  of  iron  rust  appear, 
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caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
bluing,  which  to-day  usually  consists 
of  a  preparation  of  Prussian  blue.  In- 
digo, enclosed  in  a  bag,  is  the  best  kind 
of  bluing  in  solution.  Indigo  gives  a 
tint  which  is  suggestive  of  absolute 
cleanliness.  Mrs,  Richards  tested  fif- 
teen of  the  bluings  on  the  market^  and 
found  that  all  were  Prussian  blue  r)f 
greater  or  less  strength  ;  and  Prussian 
blue  contains  iron. 

Acetic  acid  will  restore  some  shades 
of  blue,  if  added  to  the  second  rinsing 
water.  Try  a  piece  of  the  goods  be- 
fore w^ashing  the  whole  garment.  Mu- 
riatic acid  has  been  known  to  remove 
iron -rust  stains  from  blue  cambric.  A 
drop  of  the  acid  was  applied  to  the 
stain,  while  held  over  a  bowl  of  hot 
water,  and  plunged  at  once  in  the  ■ 
water,  The  garment  was  finally  rinsed 
in  several  waters,  the  last  one  being 
ammonia  water.  This  acid  is  a  power- 
ful agent,  and  its  use  must  always  be 
followed  by  a  plentiful  use  of  water. 
It  will  remove  stains  from  porcelain. 
It  cannot  be  used  on  marble,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  polish. 

In  catering   for  a    family  there  are 

three    things   to   be   considered  :    Nii- 

^   trilion,  palatableness,  and 

Moral    a  fid  .  ^^,,         , 

arthtk  vai-  attractiveuess.  I  he  last 
ms  of  food.  has  much  to  do  wiih  the 
appetite.  The  most  nutritive  food, 
carelessly  served,  cannot  tempt  the 
appetite.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  its  ■ 
strength-giving  qualities,  if  the  imagi- 
nation  has  been  offended.  Food  has 
moral  and  artistic  values,  and  the  wise 
housekeeper  pays  due  regard  to  them. 
We  may  consider  food  as  the  element 
of  life  upon  which  the  power  of  man 
to  sustain  himself  wholly  depends.  Al- 
most anything  can  be  spared  except 
food.  "  Again,  if  the  measure  or  quan- 
tity of  food  is  not  suflicient,  and  is  not 
rightly  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of 
complete  nutrition,  both  the  manual 
and  mental  efficiency  of  the  man  will 
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be  impaired,"  says  Professor  Atkinson 
in  his  "  Science  of  Nutrition."  A  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  makes  the  food 
eaten  as  important  to  the  millionaire 
as  to  the  man  working  for  a  dollar  a 
day.  Nutrition,  then,  becomes  the  sci- 
ence of  life.  The  smaller  the  income, 
the  greater  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  waste.  But  health  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  rich  man  as  to  the  poor,  as 
life  can  be  but  a  burden  to  a  man  who 
is  suffering.  A  clear  brain  is  of  as 
great  importance  to  the  capitalist,  the 
thinker,  as  a  vigorous,  flexible  muscle 
is  to  the  laboring  man  ;  and  to  know 
the  kind  of  food  that  will  supply  each 
with  the  force  or  energy  that  he  most 
needs  is  the  duty  and  should  be  the 
privilege  of  the  one  who  buys  the  food 
for  the  family.  This  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  food-principles,  the  values 
of  food  ;  and  there  are  books  that  put 
this  knowledge  within  the  possession 
of  every  housekeeper. 

The  first  result  of  careful  study  of 
scientific  cook-books  is  the  demolition 
Scientific  cook-  of  many  practices  and  be- 
books.  liefg  Take  soup-making. 
We  have  been  taught  by  standard 
cook-books  to  skim  soup  ;  on  no  ac- 
count to  omit  this  important  act  from 
soup  -  making.  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman 
Abel,  in  her  prize  essay  published  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, says  :  "  We  have  seen  that  hot 
water  coagulates  proteid,  and  once  co- 
agulated it  will  not  dissolve  in  water, 
and  for  this  reason  the  soup  contains 
of  this  valuable  principle  only  the 
soluble  albumen  which  rises  as  scum. 
If  the  cook  has  skimmed  this  off 
the  soup,  the  soup  she  calls  strong  is 
strong  with  flavors  rather  than  with 
nutritive  principles.  Proteid  is  one  of 
of  the  five  important  food-principles. 
They  are  the  flesh  foods." 

In  buying  meat  we  should  remember 
that  about  sixty  per  cent,  is  water,  and 
that  fat  takes  the  place  of  water.    This 


is  a  scientific  fact  based  on  investiga- 
tion. It  is  for  the  housekeeper  to  de- 
cide what  her  money  shall  buy. 
ror  makmg  soup  bones  are  as 
valuable  as  meat.  The  bones  and 
meat,  the  scientists  tell  us,  must  be 
put  in  cold  water  and  soaked  two 
hours,  if  possible,  and  then  the  meat 
should  be  allowed  only  to  simmer.  No 
flavor  should  be  added  until  an  hour 
before  serving.  If  the  fat  is  to  be  re- 
moved it  is  better  to  make  the  soup 
the  day  before  using,  removing  the 
fat  when  the  soup  is  cold.  Meat,  to  be 
boiled,  should  be  immersed  in  boiling 
water  and  brought  quickly  to  a  boil 
again,  then  complete  the  cooking  at  a 
temperature  of  170®  F.  Mrs.  Abel  sug- 
gests a  thermometer  made  by  insert- 
ing a  tube  registering  300°  Celsius, 
through  a  cork,  with  the  bulb  below, 
and  encased  in  a  cylinder  of  wood. 
This  thermometer  can  be  floated  on 
water.  It  can  also  be  used  by  placing 
in  a  wire  frame  to  test  the  heat  of  an 
oven.  Baking  meats  is  not  understood. 
The  outside  should  be  browned  rapidly 
in  a  broad  kettle  or  pan.  This  done, 
it  is  ready  for  the  oven,  standing  on  a 
rack  in  the  pan.  Baste  with  the  hot 
fat,  do  not  use  hot  water,  are  Mrs. 
Abel's  directions  for  baking  meats. 
Allow  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Mrs.  Rorer  says,  eight  to 
twelve.  Broiling  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  ex- 
perience. Coal  is  not  the  proper  fuel 
for  broiling  ;  charcoal  should  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit 
of  keeping  the  meat  at  a  distance  from 
the  coals  after  the  outside  is  browned. 
Broiling,  Professor  Atkinson  tells  us, 
is  the  most  extravagant  form  of  cook- 
ing meat. 

Bread  is  a  most  important  article  of 
food,  and  for  that  reason  its  prepara- 
tion is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. In  America,  baker's  bread 
is  neither  nutritive  nor  healthful.    Mrs. 
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Able  believes  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  baker's  bread  inthiscoun- 
try  will  have  so  improved  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  consider  bread- 
making  a  part  of  the  housekeeper's  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  best  flour  for  bread- making  is 
the  rich,  yellow -looking  flour.  The 
best  flour  is  always  the  cheapest.  It 
produces  better  bread,  and  more  of  it, 
than  a  poor  grade.  Professor  Atkin- 
son, Mrs.  Ewing,  and  Mrs,  Abel  agree 
that  the  best  bread  is  made  in  the  least 
time.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
recipes  given.  The  writer,  since  at- 
tending Mrs.  Ewing's  lecture,  has  used 
her  recipe.  One  pint  of  wetting,  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water,  brought  to  the 
degree  of  heat  known  as  lukewarm  ; 
one  compressed  yeast-cake,  dissolved  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water.  The 
yeast -cake  dissolved  is  added  to  the 
wetting,  and  then  the  sifted  flour 
stirred  in  with  a  flat  wooden  spoon 
until  the  dough  can  he  handled  wuth 
ease,  when  it  is  placed  on  the  bread- 
board and  knead-  _  j 
ed  with  the  back 
of  the  hand,  by  a 
movement  that 
would  more  prop- 
erly be  called 
Stretch  mg.     The 

back  of  the  hand  is  used,  not  the  fists 
or  fingers.  Salt  is  sifted  into  the  dry 
flour — about  one  tablespoonfuL  When 
the  dough  has  been  kneaded  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  it  is  placed  in  the  bread- 
raiser,  and  in  one  hour  is  ready  for 
moulding. 

The  best  bread -pans  used  must  be 
ordered.  They  are  of  sheet  iron  like 
a  scoop  without  ends,  about  eight 
inches  long  and  four  inches  wide. 
When  in  the  pans,  the  top  of  the  dough 
is  brushed  lightly  with  melted  butter 
and  allowed  to  rise  until  the  loaf  is 
twice  the  bulk  of  dough  that  was  put 
in  the  pan.     The  oven  is  brought  to 


370  degrees,  and  the  bread  is  baked 
from  twenty  to  fifty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  loaf.  It  comes 
out  of  the  oven  a  light  crisp  thrown, 
with  a  tender  crust  all  around  the 
bread.  Any  housekeeper  who  once 
tries  this  process  of  making  bread  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  process  of 
having  the  bread  rise  overnight.  The 
quick-raising  process  admits  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  temperature  from  the  begin- 
ning of  making  the  bread.  Bread  can- 
not sour,  neither  can  it  lose  its  sweet- 
ness by  being  chilled,  and  so  delayed  in 
rising.  Mrs.  Abel,  w*ho  is  an  authority 
on  bread-making,  gives  the  proportions 
of  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  fiour  to 
one  quart  of  w^ater,  one  yeast-cake  or 
one-half  cup  of  liquid  yeast,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt.  The  flour  and  salt  are 
put  in  the  pan,  and  the  wetting  gradu 
ally  poured  into  a  hole  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  flour.  Very  little  flour 
is  used  in  kneading,  which  Mrs.  Abel 
says  should  be  gentle,  and  should  be 
done  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
The  bread  should  rise  in  a  temperature 
of  about  72  degrees.  Dough  made  ac- 
cording to  these  directions  should  be 
raised  in  one  to  two  hours.  For  the 
second  moulding,  Mrs.  Abel  advises 
the  use  of  milk,  warm  water,  or  milk 
on  the  hancis,  never  flour.  The  dough 
should  about  half  fill  the  pan,  and  rise 
to  nearly  twice  that  quantity.  The 
oven  should  be  hot  enough  to  brown 
the  bread  in  ten  minutes. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bread  the 
process  of  making  which  is  neither  diffi- 
cult nor  mysterious.  Mrs.  Abel's  book 
gives  eleven  recipes  for  the  making 
of  eleven  kinds  of  dough,  and  for  five 
kinds  of  bread,  made  from  ihin  bat- 
ter, the  basis  of  which  is  flour,  yeast, 
and  salt.  When  the  housekeeper  has 
learned  the  principles  of  bread-making, 
she  is  mistress  of  the  situation,  for  it 
becomes  then  only  a  matter  of  propor- 
tion and  materials  as  to  what  kind  of 
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bread  she  makes.  The  basis  is  always 
the  same.  The  same  law  holds  good 
in  cake-making.  Once  understand  the 
principles,  certain  proportions  of  flour, 
eggs,  butter,  sugar,  wetting — milk,  mo- 
lasses, or  water — and  all  kinds  of  cake 
other  than  the  plain  are  in  reality  dif- 
ferences of  flavor.  Any  careful  com- 
parisons of  recipes  will  prove  this. 

The  cooking  of  meats  and  vegetables 
is  not  a  matter  of  a  mysterious  witch's 
Cooking  meats  cauldron  ;  it  is  the  appli- 
and vegetables,  cation  of  dry  heat,  steam 
heat,  or  water,  used  to  produce  certain 
results  on  material,  or  rather  materials, 
that  undergo  certain  chemical  changes 
when  subjected  to  certain  treatment. 
That  the  result  is  not  the  same  always 
is  because  the  conditions  are  not  always 
the  same.  Ignorance,  not  realizing 
that  cooking  is  a  science,  does  not  com- 
pel the  same  conditions  each  time  cer- 
tain foods  are  cooked,  and  the  results 
vary  because  the  process  varies.  The 
seeming  contradiction  in  the  unvarying 
success  that  attends  certain  cooks  who 
have  no  rules  is  that  they  have  trained 
their  eye  and  touch  so  that  they  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.  Watch  them 
closely,  and  you  find  their  uniform  suc- 
cess is  only  in  the  cooking  of  certain 
things.  They  have  failures,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  making  of  the  simplest 
things.  You  can  no  more  produce  uni- 
formly good  results  in  cooking  without 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  how  to  pro- 
duce those  results,  than  you  can  pro- 
duce moral  reform  in  your  own  nature 
without  knowing  its  weakness  and  its 
strength.  Certain  lines  of  conduct,  pro- 
duced by  certain  methods  of  thought, 
result  in  a  certain  kind  of  character. 

Marketing  is  the  foundation  of  a 
good  table.     Poor   raw   materials  can 


Marketing. 


never   be    made    into    good 


foods.  Careless  marketing 
is  extravagant  marketing.  In  these 
days,  when  committee  work  consumes 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  most 


women,  there  is  a  tendency  to  slur  over 
this  part  of  the  housekeeper's  respon- 
sibility. Women  of  even  limited  in- 
comes frequently  give  orders  through 
a  servant  to  a  boy  at  the  door.  And 
these  orders  are  frequently  given  with- 
out any  investigation  of  the  larder,  just 
on  the  word  of  a  servant  who  has 
proved  again  and  again  her  incompe- 
tency. The  second  evil  is  the  book- 
account.  The  handling  of  money  each 
day  is  a  check  on  extravagance  in 
housekeeping. 

Putting  aside  a  given  sum  each  week 
for  the  table  expenses  of  a  family,  and 
keeping  the  exepnses  within  that  limit, 
is  the  only  sure  control  of  that  propor- 
tion of  the  income  set  aside  for  table 
expenses.  The  possibility  of  exceeding 
the  fair  proportion  of  the  living  ex- 
penses of  a  family  is  greater  here  than 
anywhere  else.  A  fixed  sum  means  a 
fixed  average  sum.  Some  weeks  cer- 
tain large  quantities  must  be  bought 
and  the  average  will  be  exceeded,  but 
it  will  not  be  reached  the  next  week. 
The  supplies  having  been  purchased  in 
advance,  it  is  only  business-like  to  set 
aside  the  difference  between  the  appor- 
tioned amount  and  the  actual  sum  ex- 
pended, to  meet  the  next  large  outlay. 
There  comes  to  mind  now  a  house- 
keeper who  produces  wonderful  results 
with  a  very  small  expenditure.  She 
begins  with  the  first  beginning  of  small 
fruits,  for  instance,  to  can,  preserve,  or 
sweet-pickle.  When  she  begins  using 
a  special  fruit,  she  knows  what  each 
can,  glass,  or  jar  has  cost,  and  that  sum 
is  put  into  a  bank  on  the  mantel,  from 
her  self-allowed  weekly  allowance. 
That  fund  is  her  fruit  fund,  and  each 
year  is  called  upon  to  meet  the  outlay 
that  preserving  fruit  compels.  This  is 
only  applying  business  methods  to 
housekeeping  expenses.  It  is  turning 
over  capital,  and  it  is  the  more  eco- 
nomical way.  The  money  is  always  at 
hand  to  meet  the  best  conditions  of  the 
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market.  That  brings  up  the  question 
of  buying  io  large  amounts,  an  ever 
open  and  disputed  question  that  must 
be  settled  by  each  housekeeper.  If 
there  is  a  good  store-room,  and  the 
housekeeper  is  careful  and  systematic, 
buying  in  quantities  is  wise,  not  be- 
cause it  saves  money,  but  because  it  is 
a  great  convenience.  In  sickness,  in 
stormy  weather,  under  the  pressure  of 
outside  things,  it  is  a  convenience  to 
have  a  store-room  supplied  to  meet 
an  emergency.  Canned  goods  are  val- 
uable, but  they  should  not  be  a  de- 
pendence ;  they  should  be  only  the 
occasional  market-supply,  and  should 
always  be  used  with  care,  A  can  once 
opened,  its  contents  should  be  imme- 
diately put  into  porcelain  or  glass. 
They  should  never  be  left  in  tht;  tin 
can.  In  our  Northern  markets  fresh 
vegetables  are  a  possibility  even  to  the 
poor  man  all  the  year,  and  of  late  this 
has  been  usually  true  of  fruits.  A  few 
years  ago  this  w^as  not  so,  and  canned 
goods  w^ere  the  dependence  of  a  family 
of  limited  income.  Canned  soups  are 
palatable,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  price  of  one  can  of  soup, 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  that  can 
be  prepared,  with  little  outlay  of 
strength,  time,  or  fuel,  with  fresh  meat, 
to  realize  how  extravagant  canned 
soups  are.  Yet  it  would  not  be  good 
housekeeping  not  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  to  meet  an  emergency.  Plum- 
pudtlings  are  staple  articles  of  prepared 
food  for  sale  at  all  high -class  groceries, 
but  puddings  that  will  keep  for  two 
months  can  be  made  at  home  for  at 
least  one-third  less  cost. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  :  One  cup 
of  molasses,  one  of  sweet  milk,  one  of 
raisins,  one  of  currants^  three  of  flour, 
one-half  cup  of  suet  chopped  fme,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one  of  cinna- 
mon, one  of  soda,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Pour  the  batter  into  a  well-buttered 
mould,  and  steam  three  hours. 
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To  keep  the  house-stores  so  replen- 
ished as  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
weather,  illness,  company,  or  the  sud- 
den pressure  of  outside  affairs  is  but 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  household 
on  a  business  basis.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  friction  of  the  housekeep- 
ing comes  from  running  out  of  supplies 
when  needed,  compelling  the  whole 
household  machinery  to  stop.  The 
purchasing  of  supplies  in  large  quanti- 
ties is  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  buying  of  meats  and  vegetables 
is  important.  The  first  thing  to  se- 
cure is  a  trustworthy  market -man.  No 
housekeeper  should  trade  with  a  man 
whose  honesty  and  cleanliness  she 
doubts.  It  is  wisest,  if  possible,  to 
tratle  at  a  market  where  there  are  three 
or  four  grades  of  customers.  This  se- 
cures better  service.  The  butcher 
who  knows  that  he  can  sell  what  you 
do  not  want  will  give  you  far  more 
liberty  in  selection.  The  selection  of 
meats,  except  where  the  housekeeper 
has  made  a  special  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, must  be  far  more  a  matter  of  hon- 
est butcher  than  of  intelligent  house- 
keeper. Vegetables  show  their  condi- 
tion much  more  than  meat.  Stale  vege- 
tables can  be  detected  on  sight,  and  no 
intelligent  woman  buys  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  advantages  of  mar- 
keting by  the  housekeeper.  She  sees 
what  she  buys.  The  cook  sees  the 
supplies  first  when  they  are  delivered, 
when  the  order  goes  through  the  cook 
to  the  boy  at  the  door,  with  the  order- 
book.  The  going  to  market  implies, 
perhaps,  the  sacrifice  of  slippers  and 
house- dress,  but  it  means  greater  va- 
riety for  the  table.  No  woman  can 
market  as  well  through  a  cook  as  she 
can  by  going  to  market  each  day  and 
supplying  her  table  from  sight.  Sug- 
gestions are  constant  while  marketing. 
Market  prices  vary,  and  often  an  unu- 
sual luxury  will  be  within  the  reach  of  a 
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limited  purse.  The  price  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  game  are  controlled  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
there  are  variations  in  price  from  day 
to  day.  If  **  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty/*  eternal  alertness  is 
the  price  of  good  housekeeping. 

All  housekeepers  must  market  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  but  not  ail 
housekeepers  must  be  employers.  The 
woman  who  employs  servants  must  first 
coiwder  her  relation  to  her  servants 
from  the  commercial  standpoint.  If 
the  subject  is  considered  from  the 
housekeeping  standpoint  alone,  future 
peace  and  stability  is  sacrificed  to  pres- 
ent emergency.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  "  anybody  **  to  meet  the  present 
conditions  of  pressure.  It  is  this  that 
brings  the  constant  procession  of  **  any- 
body s  "  through  our  homes,  and  is  re- 
sponsible, to  a  large  degree,  for  the 
present  unnatural  condition  of  the 
servant  question.  It  has  lowered  the 
standard  of  intelligence  among  the 
household  servants. 

Housekeepers  do  not  make  the  de- 
mand for  character  that  they  should,  in 
Tkt  itrxHint  the  servants  they  employ. 
qutstioH.  The  servant  comes  into  the 
closest  relations  to  the  family.  Her 
character  is  as  important  to  the  family 
well-being  as  her  skill.  Yet  the  first 
question  of  the  housekeeper-employer 
is  on  the  coming  servant's — we  cannot 
say  applicant's,  for  we  have  the  sad 
picture  of  the  employer  always  being 
the  applicant— ability  t0  do,  and  not  to 
M  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
question.  Every  woman  who  knows 
how  to  run  a  house  knows  that  a  ser- 
vant who  has  character  and  intelFi- 
gence  can  be  trained,  w^hile  the  servant 
who  is  skilful  and  lacks  character  is 
always  a  disturbing  element  ;  there  is 
constant  friction  because  of  lack 
of  confidence*  or  untrustworthiness. 
There  can  be  no  stability  in  the  family 
life  if  there  is  always  the  element  of 


uncertainty  as  to  how  long  the  rela- 
tion between  mistress  and  maid  will 
continue  at  its  present  status.  The 
employer  who  sees  only  present  con- 
ditions when  making  a  contract  or  busi- 
ness connection  is  short-sighted,  and 
never  makes  a  success.  It  is  far  better 
to  meet  emergencies  by  transitory  ar- 
rangements from  day  to  day  than  to 
go  through  the  farce  of  making  a  seem- 
ingly permanent  arrangement,  when 
there  is  no  solid  foundation  of  confi- 
dence Leased  on  investigation. 

The  best  servants  any  housekeeper 
can  employ  are  the  labor-saving  de- 
LaSor-uniff^   viccs  which  will  enable  her 

dttues,  ^Q  meet  an  interregnum  in 
the  kitchen  w^ith  dignity.  The  woman 
who  owns  an  Aladdin  Oven  and  a  chaf- 
ing-dish, a  gas-stove  and  a  steam-cook- 
er, and  knows  how  to  use  them,  is  the 
true  mistress  of  her  home.  She  can 
meet  the  servant  question,  fortified  ; 
the  family  are  living  comfortably,  and 
the  housework  is  reduced  to  a  mini* 
mum. 

Of  course,  if  the  housekeeper  is  in- 
eflficient,  or  lacks  either  health  or  ex- 
ecutive skill,  she  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  her  limitations,  and  the  family  must 
suffer  with  her.  She  can  never  be  the 
mistress,  if  she  is  a  creature  of  in- 
exorable conditions.  A  housekeeper 
who  can  meet  the  emergency  in  any 
department  of  her  household-stafif  by 
readjustment,  or  by  doing  the  labor 
with  her  own  hands,  can  always  choose 
whom  she  shall  employ.  Having  come 
to  that  decision,  the  next  subject  is  a 
clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  ser- 
vice required,  the  rights  conceded  on 
both  sides.  Those  whom  we  employ 
to  do  our  household  labor  are  human 
beings,  not  machines.  Rules  must  be 
firm,  and  if  the  contract  is  to  be  satis- 
factory, they  must  be  flexible  at  times. 
There  are  sure  to  be  faults  and  weak- 
nesses  on  both  sides,  and  the  need  of 
patience.     The  old  lady's   declaration 
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that  there  were  two  '*  bears  "  in  every 
marriage,  *'bear  and  forbear/'  may 
be  startling,  but  it  is  true  ;  and  it  is 
etjually  true  of  a  mistress  and  maid. 
The  sense  of  justice  that  realizes  this 
is  the  one  that  prevents  friction. 

The  woman  who  t^niploys  one  maid- 
of-all-work,  and  then  demands  that  she 
shall  be  a  superior  cook^  laundress^ 
waitress,  paHormaid,  and  chambermaid^ 
is  an  impossible  mistress  to  suit.  The 
housekeeper  who,  on  being  interviewed 
in  the  character  of  a  reference  as  to 
the  abilities  of  a  maidservant  w^ho  had 
been  in  her  employ  some  time,  was 
asked  the  question,  **  Is  she  a  first-class 
waitress?"  and  responded:  "No,  she 
does  chamber-work.  You  didn't  expect 
a  first-class  waitress  to  do  chamber- 
work/*  was  the  reply  of  the  mistress, 
who  knew  what  to  demand  and  what 
to  expect.  It  is  just  this  lack  of  world- 
ly experience  that  is  responsible  for  the 
constant  friction  and  resulting  change 
in  domestic  service.  Servants  are  un- 
trained, because  of  the  varying  stand- 
ards of  employers,  and  ignorance  of 
what  are  the  duties  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain domestic  positions.  The  lessons  to 
be  learned  in  order  to  adjust  the  domes- 
tic problem  are  as  much  a  duty  of  the 
mistress  as  of  the  maid.  What  we  want 
is  character  for  both,  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  duties  of  both,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  purely  commercial  relation 
under  the  most  complex  conditions — 
conditions  that  involve  intimacies  that 
are  only  second  to  those  of  relatives 
— interdependence  that  is  as  close,  if 
harmony  is  to  be  preserved,  as  family 
life  can  make  it.  Yet  the  bond,  in  all 
but  rare  instances,  is  that  of  dollars 
and  cents.  There  are  evils  in  the  situ- 
ation that  only  the  mistress,  by  creating 
public  sentiment,  can  remedy.  Take 
the  first  evil,  the  sleeping-room  of  the 
servant.  It  is  usually  the  hottest  and 
coldest  room  in  the  house,  too  often 
uncomfortably  furnished.    The  bathing 


facilities  are  usually  a  two-quart  basin, 
and  yet  cleanliness  is  exacted.  The 
kitchen  and  servants*  rooms,  in  even 
first-class  apartment-houses,  are  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  consideration  giv- 
en to  the  comforts  of  servants.  One 
apartment- house  recently  erected  in 
New  York,  costing  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  has  every  kitchen 
and  servant's  room  so  arranged  as  to 
require  gas-light  all  day  long  on  even 
bright  days,  below  the  sixth  story. 
One  would  not  expect  one's  horse  to 
live  under  such  conditions  and  pre- 
serve health  and  temper. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  houses  in 
America  are  arranged  to  give  bathing 
facilities  to  ser%^ants.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  one  bath-tub  must  serve  the 
whole  family,  and  the  conditions  must 
be  met,  and  rules  developed,  to  meet 
the  unfortunate  standards  of  archi- 
tects and  builders.  The  woman  who 
commands  comfortable  working  condi- 
tions for  her  servants  is  the  one  who 
secures  the  best  working-force.  She 
does  not  pay  the  highest  market  price 
for  unskilled  labor;  she  does  not  ex- 
cuse or  ignore  carelessness  with  indif- 
ference or  laxity ;  she  does  not  de- 
mand special  skill  for  general  service. 
Her  servants  appreciate  the  humanity 
of  her  arrangements,  and  respect  the 
business  ability  which  holds  them  up 
to  their  best  standards  for  every  ser- 
vice rendered.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
enter  an  intelligence  office,  and  see  the 
unnatural  attitude  of  the  employer  and 
employed,  to  realize  how  fully  the  un- 
trained mistress  is  responsible  for  the 
impudent,  arbitrary  demands,  and  gen- 
eral indifference  of  servants.  In  en- 
gaging a  servant,  be  exact  in  explaining 
duties,  w^ages,  days  out,  requirements 
of  skill,  the  possible  emergencies  that 
may  make  sudden  demands,  and  then 
live  up  to  the  mistress's  standards. 
Laxity  in  the  mistress  begets  laxity  in 
the  maid  ;   extra   demands   from 
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tresses  beget  extra  demands  from  ser- 
vants. You  cannot  get  away  from  the 
law  of  interchange.  Where  there  are 
continued  extra  demands  made  on  ser- 
vants because  of  visitors  or  ilhiess,  there 
should  be  extra  compensation.  Every 
man  doing  business  expects  to  give 
extra  compensation  when  he  makes 
extra  demands  on  his  workmen.  He 
expects  to  employ  people  who  have 
character.  The  relation  of  mistress 
and  maid  is  a  business  relation,  not  a 
complimentary  one,  or  one  of  neighbor- 
ly or  friendly  service  on  one  side. 

Outside  laundry  service  is  apprecia- 
ted by  the  wise  housekeeper.  Every 
woman  who  can  afford  it  should  send 
the  family  washing  to  the  laundry.  It 
will  raise  the  grade  of  service  more 
quickly  than  any  other  one  influence,  to 
remove  from  the  kitchen  this  disturb- 
ing and  laborious  work.  It  is  a  source 
of  discomfort  to  the  whole  family.  It 
is  usually  the  cause  of  discussions  week- 
ly between  the  mistress  and  maid.  Take 
the  washing  of  flannels.  The  waste  of 
money  through  the  shrinkage  of  flan- 
nel garments  would  pay  a  two  months' 
laundry  bill  in  most  families.  Yet  it 
is  possible  to  find  trained  laundry-men 
and  women  who  make  a  specialty  of 
washing  flannels  without  shrinkage.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  wash  blankets 
or  curtains  at  home.  Few  houses  have 
the  facilities  for  washing  or  drying 
these  heavy  or  delicate  articles.  Blank- 
ets should  always  be  sent  to  a  trust- 
worthy laundry  or  cleaner's.  There  is 
no  economy  in  washing  them  at  home. 
Even  with  all  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary,  space  and  machinery  are 
also  necessary  to  accomplish  success- 
fully the  washing  of  blankets. 

True  economy  is  not  always  the 
saving  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  of- 
ten means  the  spending 
of  money.  For  true  econ- 
omy means  the  preservation  of  life  at  its 
best  for    each    one.      Sometimes  it    is 
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the  wisest  economy  to  spend  money. 
Take  the  matter  of  entertaining.  To 
suggest  to  some  housekeepers  that 
outside  skill  should  be  employed  is  to 
make  them  feel  at  once  that  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  wildest  extravagance  is 
being  made.  Yet  it  is  a  wise  economy 
if  the  home  skill  is  deficient.  The 
housekeepers  of  to-day  are  fortunate, 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  country  has 
developed  until  cooking  has  become  an 
art  worthy  of  special  study  and  train- 
ing by  intelligent,  refined  women. 
There  is  no  dainty  for  the  table,  nor 
any  substantial,  that  cannot  be  supplied 
by  trained  cooks  without  any  anxiety 
to  the  hostess,  and  with  but  little  extra 
expense.  Every  city,  almost,  has  a 
Woman's  Exchange,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  caterers,  women,  who  have  been 
trained  and  who  fill  orders  for  the  things 
that  require  time,  care,  and  daintiness 
that  are  usually  the  bugbears  of  the 
housekeeper  who  entertains  on  a  lim- 
ited income. 

To  buy  this  outside  skill  and  keep 
nerve -force  and  mental  quiet  is  the 
wisest  economy. 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  hos- 
pitality. The  family  of  limited  means 
in    America  too   often  la- 

Entertaining.  »  .  t  t 

ments  that  the  grace  of 
hospitality  is  denied  it.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  made  than  to  deny 
one's  self  the  privilege  of  entertaining 
friends.  It  is  a  privilege  only  as  it  is 
a  pleasure.  If  it  is  a  burden,  then  it  is 
done  as  a  duty.  If  the  manner  of  en- 
tertaining is  to  be  according  to  the 
standards  of  other  people  whose  in- 
come represents  dimes  or  dollars  where 
ours  does  cents,  then  both  for  enter- 
tainer and  entertained  the  occasion  is 
a  burden.  No  guest  feels  comfortable 
who  knows  that  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided has  used  more  than  its  share  of 
the  limited  income.  When  the  vul- 
garity of  entertaining  out  of  proportion 
to  the  family   income  is  fully  under 
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stood,  hospitality  will  be  one  of  ilie 
familiar  graces  of  every  home,  not 
the  spasmodic,  herculean  efforts  of 
stren^h  and  finance  that  mean  an 
after-state  of  collapse.  One  of  the 
first  anxieties  of  easy  entertaining  is 
to  train  the  servants,  one  or  many,  to 
nicety  of  service  for  the  family,  no 
matter  how  small.  No  servant  can  be 
trained  to  serve  nicely  for  guests  if 
she  is  not  trained  to  exactness  for  the 
ordinary  family  life. 

The  matter  of  carving  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  all  at  the  board.  Rarely  is  the  host 
found  who  does  not  show  how  great  a 
burden  this  duty  is.  Where  the  host 
cannot  train  himself  to  carve  easily,  it 
is  far  wiser  to  have  the  carving  done 
in  the  kitchen.  With  even  one  or  two 
servants  this  is  easily  managed,  if  the 
mistress  is  competent.  With  steam  or 
hot-water  platters,  a  mistress  can  do 
the  carving  herself,  and  have  the  meat 
placed  on  the  course  platters  by  the 
cook.  For  lunches,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  have  all  the  carving  and  cutting 
done  in  the  kitchen.  Carving  must 
take  the  attention  of  the  one  who  does 
tt.  If  he  is  competent  the  duty  is 
simple  and  easily  performed,  but  if  in- 
competent it  becomes  oppressive^  and 
often  causes  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  guests.  Having  the  carving 
done  in  the  kitchen  and  the  meat  or 
game  serv^ed  in  the  dining-room  by  the 
servants,  from  course  platters,  permits 
the  host  and  hostess  to  give  their  entire 
attention  to  the  guests,  and  prevents 
those  awkward,  solemn  silences  when 
the  carver  is  hunting  for  a  joint.  The 
art  of  carving  is  a  lost  art,  almost,  and 
when  we  discuss  the  subject  it  is  al- 
ways grandfathers  and  oncles  who 
were  marvels  of  the  art.  There  is  no 
way  to  acquire  it  but  by  study  and 
practice.  There  is  something  home- 
like in  the  appearance  of  the  generous 
roast,  but  alt  enjoyment  is  destroyed  if 


the  host  gazes  upon  it  with  anxious 
frown  and  calls  to  mind  the  suggestive 
"  no  talking  to  the  man  at  the  veal.*' 
The  hostess  who  has  taken  a  course  of 
cooking  lessons  learns  in  theory  how 
to  carve,  and  she  can  train  her  cook,  if 
the  right  relations  exist,  to  bear  this 
burden  of  carving,  and  so  reduce  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  give  free- 
dom to  all  That  carving  is  not  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  host  or  hostess  is 
proven  in  that  not  one  of  the  modern 
cook-books  gives  any  instructions.  A 
text- book  can  only  suggest.  Practice 
is  the  only  surety  of  success  in  carving. 

The  arranging  of  the  table  should 
always  bear  the  mark  of  the  mistress, 
whether  the  pleasure  of  the  family 
alone  or  of  guests  is  considered.  The 
wares  may  be  cheap,  but  in  these  days 
they  may  always  be  pretty.  To  avoid 
confusion,  it  is  best  to  train  servants 
to  recognize  certain  dishes  to  be  used 
invariably  with  certain  courses.  When 
guests  are  to  be  entertained,  it  is  best 
to  see  that  this  rule  is  understood^ 
and  that  all  the  necessary  appurte- 
nances are  arranged  in  proper  place  for 
immediate  serving  before  leaving  the 
dining-room.  To  have  to  wait  for 
spoons  or  forks  for  the  serving  of  a 
course  is  as  much  an  evidence  of  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  the  mistress  as  of 
the  servant.  The  carefulness  with 
which  details  are  attended  to  in  the 
home  is  the  degree  of  the  perfection 
of  the  housekeeping.  Neglect  at  any 
point  means  that  much  loss,  with  the 
possibility  of  friction,  annoyance,  im- 
patience. It  is  this  carefulness  of  ar- 
rangement of  details  by  the  mistress  of 
the  family  that  makes  entertaining  a 
pleasant  incident,  not  a  burdensome 
occasion.  It  is  attention  to  details 
that  insures  quiet  and  smoothness  in 
the  daily  home  life. 

No  amount  of  economy  in  buying 
will  counterbalance  carelessness  in  us- 
ing the  materials  bought. 
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Housekeeping  is  analogous  to  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  expending  of  money  to 
produce  certain  results.  A  man  would 
not  be  considered  a  good  business  man 
who  did  not  watch  his  expense  account 
and  make  it  bear  its  proper  relation  to 
the  income  from  his  business.  A  good 
housekeeper  does  this.  She  knows,  or 
should  know,  what  she  receives  from 
every  dollar  expended,  whether  it  is 
expended  in  wages  or  material.  If 
she  secures  an  honest  return  in  ser- 
vices, in  health,  nutrition,  enjoyment 
for  herself  and  her  family,  she  is  meet- 
ing fully  what  the  highest  standards 
demand. 

The   house   once   furnished   and    in 

order,  the  maintenance  of  a  condition 

of  cleanliness  and  order  is 

House-cUantng. 

the  next  step.  The  per- 
plexities are  determined  largely  by  the 
way  in  which  a  house  is  furnished,  and 
the  sum  of  money  that  can  be  expend- 
ed for  service.  If  economy  of  money  is 
not  of  importance,  the  family  can  take 
a  spring  or  a  fall  vacation,  and  the  pro- 
fessional cleaner  and  her  assistants  can 
be  put  in  charge.  The  annual  or  semi- 
annual house-cleaning,  under  such  con- 
ditions, becomes  a  pleasure.  The  fam- 
ily who  must  live  at  home  during  the 
house-cleaning  seasons  must  be  consid- 
ered and  considerate. 

If  the  floors  of  the  house  are  covered 
with  carpets  nailed  to  the  floor,  the 
period  of  discomfort  and  disor- 
ganization must  be  one  that  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  those  who  cannot 
be  controlled,  the  carpet  renovators. 
The  mistress  is  helpless.  She  cannot 
rearrange  the  rooms  until  the  floors 
are  covered.  Carpets  that  are  in 
rooms  occupied  and  used  constantly 
ought  to  come  up  at  least  once  a  year. 
Where  the  rooms  are  not  in  constant 
use,  such  as  parlors  and  guest-rooms, 
the  carpets  can  remain  on  the  rooms 
two  years  at  a  time,  or  even  longer, 
without  injury.     They  must,  however. 


Floors. 


be  carefully  watched  for  moths.  The 
carpet  sweeper  is  a  much  greater  pro- 
tection than  a  broom,  because  it  parts 
the  pile.  The  edges  and  corners  of 
the  carpets  must  be  ironed  with  irons, 
not  heated  to  the  scorching  point,  two 
or  three  times  a  year.  This  destroys 
all  moth  eggs.  When  the  house  is  to 
be  closed  for  any  length  of  time,  tobac- 
co or  camphor  must  be  sprinkled  freely 
about  on  the  floor,  especially  in  the 
corners.  Hard-wood  floors  and  mat- 
ting-covered floors  relieve  the  house- 
keeper greatly.  The  house  can  be 
kept  much  cleaner  during  the  entire 
year,  and  the  house-cleaning  period 
becomes  one  of  comparative  comfort — 
absolute  ease  in  comparison  with  the 
house -cleaning  days  of  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  House  -  cleaning 
with  hard-wood  floors  or  matting  be- 
comes a  simple  matter.  It  is  then  but 
to  dust  walls  and  ceilings,  wash  paints, 
and  oil  the  wood-work,  after  a  thor- 
ough sweeping. 

To  the  systematic  housekeeper  the 

house-cleaning   time   comes   when  the 

wardrobe  requires  changing 

Closets,  €U.     ^  .     .u  A'^'  c 

to  meet  the  conditions  of 
temperature.  Then  closets,  drawers, 
and  trunks  are  thoroughly  overhauled 
to  take  account  of  stock,  to  renovate, 
to  mend,  to  take  out  and  put  away. 
The  house  must  then,  in  all  its  parts, 
receive  the  same  attention.  The  house- 
keeper who  works  systematically  puts 
every  box,  every  shelf,  every  drawer 
and  trunk,  above  or  outside  of  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  in  order,  be- 
fore she  disturbs  or  disarranges  any 
room.  Having  had  the  inside  of  the 
closet  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put  in 
order,  close  and  lock  the  door.  If 
there  is  a  space  between  the  door  and 
the  frame,  crowd  in  some  soft  paper, 
and  the  closet  is  thoroughly  protected 
from  dust  during  the  period  of  clean- 
ing of  the  room  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. 


Tlu  Care  of  Beds,  Bedrooms,  and  Furniture. 
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After  the  closets  and  store-rooms  are 
in  order  the  bedrooms  should  receive 
the  first  attention.  The  mat- 
tresses are  dusted  and  brushed 
on  the  roof  or  piazza  ;  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible,  mattresses  and  pil- 
lows, if  not  of  feathers,  are  exposed  to 
outside  air  and  sunshine.  Feathers 
should  never  be  exposed  to  direct  sun 
rays,  as  they  melt  or  soften  the  oil  in 
the  feathers  and  frequently  cause  an 
odor.  Feather  pillows  may  be  beaten 
with  a  light  cane  or  rattan  duster,  and 
the  dust  removed.  When  new  pi  Mow- 
ticks  are  needed,  make  them  of  the  re- 
quired size  ;  leave  an  opening  in  one 
end  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  rip  a 
corresponding  opening  in  the  old  ticks, 
baste,  with  close  stitches,  the  old  and 
the  new  edges  together,  and  shake  the 
feathers  down  in  the  new  ticks,  being 
careful  to  shake  out  all  the  feathers. 
This  work  should  be  done  in  a  room 
with  all  the  windows  closed,  that  the 
feathers,  on  turning  the  old  ticks  inside 
out  for  the  down  that  may  cling,  may 
not  be  blown  about.  A  bare  floor  is 
better  than  a  carpeted  one  for  this  work» 
and  whoever  does  it  should  fold  over 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  a  thin  handker* 
chief,  as  the  fine  particles  of  down  are 
apt  to  cause  great  discomfort.  When 
as  much  furniture  as  can  be  moved 
readily  from  the  room  has  been  moved, 
thoroughly  wipe,  with  a  cloth  wrung 
from  hot  suds  in  which  there  is  soap 
and  ammonia,  every  crack  and  crevice 
in  the  bedsteads  and  wire  mattresses. 
With  a  fine  brush  apply  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  the  ends  of  slats,  to  all  knot* 
holes  in  the  slats,  and  to  the  slat-rests 
on  the  inside  of  the  sides  of  the  bed- 
stead. If  the  bed  is  not  to  be  used 
daily,  as  a  precaution  sprinkle  insect 
powder  freely  in  all  cracks  and  in  the 
slat  rests.  Slats  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  paint 
them  lightly  on  both  sides  with  corro- 
sive sublimate.     TAh  is  a  dtadiy  poi- 


son, and  should  be  used  with  great  care. 

It  causes  the  skin  on  the  hands  to  dry, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  best  to  use  a 
long-handled  brush  and  gloves.  Beds 
should  be  cleaned  in  March  thoroughly, 
in  order  to  secure  absolute  freedom 
from  vermin, 

I'he  greatest  care  is  needed  in  the 
servant's  room.  Beds  should  be  cleaned 
Senami'i   thoroughly  three  or  four  times 

rtf^m.  ^  year,  and  no  dost  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  slats  or  wire 
mattresses  of  any  kind.  A  servant*s 
room  should  be  cleaned  once  a  month, 
at  least,  until  the  mistress  is  sure  that 
the  ser%*ant  is  perfectly  cleanly  in  all 
her  habits.  Walls,  ceilings,  and  floors 
in  a  servant's  room  should  always  be 
painted.  The  walls  should  be  kept  ab- 
solutely free  from  nail-holes,  and  all 
cracks  should  be  closed  with  plaster 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  paint 
used  in  a  servant's  room  should  always 
be  light.  No  boxes  should  be  tolerated 
under  the  bed,  nor  bundles,  and  it  is 
wise  to  insist  that  all  clothing  in  the 
room  should  be  exposed  to  the  outside 
air  at  least  three  times  after  the  out- 
side temperature  demands  closed  win- 
dows. 

If  a  house  is  to  be  occupied  during 
the  whole  year,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
Frequency »f  cleaned  twicc  a  yean  If 
hQU5€'£Uumtng,  ii^g  house  is  not  occupied 
during  the  summer,  the  fall  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  clean. 

The  family  occupying  a  house  the 
whole  year  will  enjoy  it  much  better  if 
a  change  is  made  in  the  fur- 
nishing. If  after  the  spring 
house -cleaning,  rugs  and  heavy  cur- 
tains, bric-i-brac,  and  books  in  hand- 
some bindings  are  all  carefully  put 
away ;  thin  curtains,  linen-embroidered 
table-covers  and  cushion-covers  taken 
out  to  supply  the  places  of  heavy  and 
elaborate  ones,  the  whole  family  will 
feel  as  if  they  are  having  a  change — an 
outing.     If  the  floors  are  carpeted,  a 
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linen  drugget  covering  the  floor  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  sense  of  cleanliness 
and  coolness  it  conveys.  The  living- 
room,  where  the  family  must  spend 
their  evenings  in  warm  weather,  should 
be  furnished  as  airily  and  simply  as 
possible.  This  is  not  difficult  if  the 
furniture  is  willow  or  cane.  If  the 
furniture  is  upholstered,  linen  covers 
are  possible.  The  first  cost  is  appar- 
ently not  economical,  but  these  covers 
last  for  years  and  save  the  permanent 
furniture  cover. 

To  the  woman  furnishing  a  house, 
and  who  does  not  expect  to  keep  more 
than  one  or  two  servants,  upholstered 
furniture  is  a  great  care,  and  unless 
carefully  selected,  rarely  beautiful.  It 
is  always  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  seems 
to  have  the  disposition  of  total  deprav- 
ity that  is  the  innate  tendency  of  all 
furniture,  to  need  repairing  at  the  mo- 
ment when  other  and  more  imperative 
demands  are  made  on  the  income. 
Tufted  furniture  should  not  be  bought 
by  people  of  limited  incomes.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  free  from  dust  and 
moth.  A  painter's  camel's-hair  brush 
should  be  kept  for  brushing  uphol- 
stered furniture.  All  tufted  furniture 
and  carved  wood  needs  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  mistress,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  a  mortification  and  a  reproach. 

Willow  furniture  is  beautiful  and  well 
made.  With  cushions,  it  can  be  made 
warm,  cosey,  and  attractive  for  winter, 
and  solid  and  fancy  chairs  are  now 
made  that  are  within  the  limits  of  a 
narrow  purse.  A  parlor  or  living-room 
can  be  made  beautiful  without  the  aid 
of  the  "  parlor  set "  of  a  few  years  ago. 

One  thing  to  avoid  in  furnishing  any 
room  is  the  bringing  together  of  furni- 
ture which  belongs  to  several  periods. 
There  should  be  an  equality  of  age  and 
cost,  and  at  least  a  relationship  of  color. 

Kerosene  oil  will  clean  all  polished 
surfaces.  It  should  be  applied  lightly, 
with  a  cloth,  and   rubbed  hard  with  a 


clean  dry  cloth.  The  final  polishing 
should  be  done  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  This  requires  strength,  and  a 
man  trained  to  the  work  should  be 
hired  by  the  day  to  do  this  work  after 
the  whole  house  has  been  put  in  order. 

If  the  maid  in  charge  of  the  kitchen 
has  been  well  trained,  the  cleaning  of 
cuaninj^the   ^^c   kitchcn   is  a  corapara- 

kitchen.  tivcly  easy  matter,  unless 
walls  and  woodwork  are  to  be  painted. 
If  the  kitchen  has  received  the  atten- 
tion it  should,  pots  and  pans  are  in 
good  condition,  the  painted  shelves 
have  been  wiped  off  at  least  weekly, 
and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the 
shelves  and  wipe  the  painted  walls  and 
ceilings  and  floors  of  the  closets.  If 
pots  and  pans  show  that  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  after  each 
using,  put  them  in  the  wash-boiler, 
cover  with  cold  water  in  which  a  good 
handful  of  washing  soda  has  been 
thrown,  put  the  boiler  over  the  fire, 
where  it  will  heat  slowly  until  it  boils, 
lift  out  the  cooking  utensils  one  by  one 
and  wash  in  ammonia  water,  with  soap. 
Every  particle  of  black  will  have  dis- 
appeared, unless  they  have  been  greatly 
neglected,  in  which  case  fine  ashes  or 
sapolio  will  be  necessary  for  rubbing. 
If  ammonia  is  put  in  the  dish-water,  it 
will  keep  both  the  glass  and  silver  in 
better  condition.  Silver  washed  in  hot, 
soapy  water,  to  which  ammonia,  diluted 
by  cold  water,  has  been  added  at  about 
the  proportion  of  a  tablespoonful  to  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  hot  water,  will  be 
kept  in  order  much  better  than  silver 
washed  in  ordinary  dish-water.  After 
the  silver  has  been  washed  in  the  am- 
monia-water, put  it  in  a  pan  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  wipe  while 
the  silver  is  hot.  If  treated  in  this 
way,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  polish 
the  silver  used  every  day  oftener  than 
once  in  two  weeks.  All  silver  not  in 
daily  use  should  be  cleaned  and  wrapped 
in  tissue-paper  and  put  away. 
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Plated  silver  should  be  used  in  every 
family  where  there  is  no  safe  or  strong- 
box. Silver  should  not  be  a 
temptation  to  a  poor  man's  ser- 
vants, nor  a  burden  of  responsibility 
to  the  poor  man's  wife.  Whiting,  dust- 
ed through  a  fine  cloth,  polishes  silver 
as  well  as  any  of  the  much-advertised 
polishes  on  the  market,  and  costs  very 
much  less. 

The  cleaning  of  the  dining-room 
should  hardly  be  more  than  half  a  day's 
Thtdimng'    work,    for    the     linen    and 

rcMM,  t:hina  closets  have  presum- 
ably been  put  in  order  at  least  once 
every  month  during  the  entire  year 
while  the  house  is  occupied.  The 
cleaning  of  the  dining-room  then  be- 
comes merely  a  matter  of  washing  of 
paints,  thorough  dusting  of  walls,  and 
in  case  of  a  nailed  carpet,  the  taking 
up  of  the  carpet,  cleaning,  and  putting 
down  again. 

A  long-handled  feather  duster — ^the 
feathers  of  which,  in  order  not  to  scat- 
ter dust,  should  be  enveloped  in 
a  piece  of  soft  cotton  cloth-^is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  care  of 
walls  and  ceilings.  This  shoukl  be  used 
at  the  weekly  cleaning.  For  cleaning 
papered  walls  and  ceilings,  a  piece  of 
old  soft  flannel,  lied  on  a  broom  or 
used  carefully  in  the  hand,  is  the  best 
method,  French  chalk,  finely  powtlered, 
will  remove  marks  from  some  kinds  (if 
papers,  but  it  is  best  not  to  make  the 
experiment  on  exposed  places.  The  at- 
tempt to  remove  a  mark  on  papered 
walls  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
defect  is  discovered.  The  longer  the 
dirt  or  disfigurement  remains,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  remove  it.  One  should 
as  quickly  remove  the  marks  or  dirt 
from  a  painted  wall  as  one  w^ouid  from 
a  painted  door* 

To  repair  papered  walls,  never  put 
on  the  patch  with  a  straight  t^%^i.  If 
possible,  in  culling  it  out,  follow  the 
run  of  the  pattern  of  the  paper.    If  this 
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cannot  betlone,  cut  the  edge  in  uneven 
scollops  and  points,  and  match  the  fig- 
ures i^erfeclly.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  discover  the 
patch  on  the  walls.  Painted  walls  or 
wood-work  should  never  be  scrubbed 
with  a  brush.  Warm  water,  in  which 
a  very  little  ammonia  has  been  put 
after  diluting  in  cold  water  and  a  little 
of  the  best  soap  dissolved,  will  clean 
better  than  any  amount  of  scrubbing, 
provided  the  paint  is  not  covered  with 
greasy  smoke-stains.  Use  a  flannel 
cloth  wTung  out  of  the  warm  water 
and  rub  carefully  over  the  painted  sur- 
face, and  another  cloth  wrung  out  of 
clean  warm  water,  then  rub  the  surface 
with  a  dry  woollen  cloth  ;  this  treat- 
ment will  leave  the  paint  unharmed 
and  perfectly  clean. 

Kalsomined  walls  can  only  be  cleaned 
by  the  application  of  a  new  coat  of  that 
covering. 

Linseed  oil,  applied  to  a  polished 
surface  of  wood,  after  it  is  cleaned  with 
„,  ,  ,  kerosene  oil,  is  the  only 
treatment  for  unvarnished 
wood  surfaces.  A  damp  cloth  should 
be  passed  rapidly  over  varnished  sur- 
faces, which  should  then  be  polished 
dry  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Wood 
should  be  rubbed  with  the  grain,  All 
varnished  surfaces,  to  be  kept  in  per- 
fect condition,  should  be  subjected  to 
treatment  only  by  a  trained  polisher. 
Care  to  prevent  spots  and  blemishes 
on  highly  polished  surfaces  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  and  expense, 
liard-wxiod  floors  should  be  put  in  or- 
der tWMce  a  year  by  a  trained  workman. 
If  the  floor  is  constantly  used,  it  may  re- 
quire treatment  every  two  months.  In 
the  interval  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
clean  warm  water  and  a  woollen  cloth, 
and  dry  thoroughly,  to  keep  hard-wood 
floors  in  perfect  condition,  if  the  polish 
is  of  the  right  kind.  No  amount  of 
w^ork   will  keep  a  floor,  finished  with  a 
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poor  polish,  in  good  order,  and  an  oily 
surface  holds  dust ;  it  cannot  be  kept 
clean.  Painted  floors  should  be  treat- 
ed as  any  painted  surface  is  treated, 
washed  with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot, 
soapy  ammonia  suds,  and  wiped  dry. 
All  corners  of  windows,  base-board,  and 
floors  and  doors,  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  cloth  held  over  a  finely  pointed 
stick.  This  stick  will  be  found  very 
valuable  for  stair-corners,  and  should 
have  its  regular  place  in  the  broom- 
closet.  Brushes,  whisk -brooms,  and 
dusters  should  be  kept  on  every  floor  ; 
it  is  an  economy  in  money  and  time. 
The  broom-closet  should  be  furnished 
with  all  kinds  of  brushes  and  dusters, 
and  cloths  and  oils  for  the  rubbing  of 
furniture.  It  is  the  constant  and  equal 
care  of  the  house  that  insures  its  clean- 
liness and  order,  and  reduces  the  mis- 
ery of  the  house-cleaning  season.  It  is 
better  to  rub  the  scratch  off  of  the  pol- 
ished surface  as  soon  as  it  is  seen,  than 
to  have  it  stand,  an  annoyance,  until 
the  semi-annual  cleaning  day. 

The  bath-room  is  an  important  room, 
and  one  that  requires  constant  care. 
The  bath'   The   basins  must  be   cleaned 

room,  every  day  with  sapolio.  If  the 
faucets  are  wiped  dry  each  morning 
with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  they  will  need 
polishing  but  once  a  week.  The  bath- 
tub, if  of  zinc,  will  always  be  an  annoy- 
ance. It  is  only  pretty  if  it  is  kept  as 
brightly  polished  as  silver.  This  can 
be  done  with  very  fine  brick  dust  and 
kerosene  oil.  The  polishing  process  is 
most  laborious,  as  any  mistress  may 
discover  by  a  little  practical  experi- 
menting. Having  once  tried,  she  will 
be  patient  with  defects  in  the  polishing 
process.  In  a  house  where  the  services 
of  only  one  or  two  maids  are  com- 
manded, each  person  using  the  tub 
should  rinse  it  out  after  using.  It  is 
then  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
avoid  the  forming  of  the  disagreeable 
water-line  which  is  sure  to  form  on  a 


zinc  bath-tub  if  the  stopple  is  drawn 
and  the  water  allowed  to  run  out  of 
the  bath.  Porcelain  or  stone  tubs  are 
easily  kept  in  order.  Oxalic  acid  will 
remove  all  stains  from  porcelain.  The 
lamp-chimney  cleaners,  of  lamp-wick, 
are  useful  for  applying  the  acid,  the 
long  handle  making  it  impossible  for 
the  acid  to  touch  the  hands. 

The  only  safe  disinfectant  is  plumb- 
ing in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition.  To 
Disinfect'  secure  this,  an  examination  oj 

ants,  f/j^  house  should  be  made  once  a 
year  by  a  sanitary  engineer.  If  the  house- 
holder has  doubts  of  the  condition  of 
traps  and  pipes,  it  is  wise  to  buy  ten 
cents'  worth  of  oil  of  peppermint,  close 
every  basin  connected  with  the  plumb- 
ing of  the  house,  pour  the  oil  in  the 
pipes  at  the  highest  point  of  connection 
with  the  plumbing,  with  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  oil  is  poured  tightly 
closed,  that  there  may  be  no  communi- 
cation with  the  hall.  The  odor  of  pep- 
permint through  the  house  will  show 
that  there  is  a  leak  in  traps  or  pipes, 
that  needs  attention  by  a  skilled  work- 
man. 

Every  morning,  every  pipe  in  the 
house  should  be  flushed,  and  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  pour  a  pail  of  hot  water, 
in  which  half  a  pound  of  washing  soda 
has  been  dissolved,  into  the  basin  of 
each  closet  and  into  the  kitchen-sink, 
at  least  once  a  week. 

Painted  walls,  or  varnished  paper,  is 
the  only  tolerable  finish  for  bath-room 
walls  and  ceiling.  There  should  never 
be  a  house  -  cleaning  season  for  the 
bath-room,  for  it  should  always  be  in 
a  spotless  condition.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  throw  any  kind  of  fuzz 
or  burnt  matches  or  hair  into  any  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  sewer  pipes,  unless 
one  is  ambitious  to  pay  heavy  bills  for 
plumbing. 

The  cellar  of  a  house  is  properly  the 
test  of  a  housekeeper's  standards.  A 
disorderly,  dirty  cellar  shows  that  her 
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Standards  are  for  the  outside  world, 
not  for  her  own  comfort  and  that  of 
her  family.  The  wails  and 
ceiling  of  the  cellar  should 
be  whitewashed  twice  every  year.  The 
perfect  cellar  has  a  cement  floor.  A 
pantry  with  slatted  sides  is  a  conven- 
ience for  storage.  Hanging  shelves— 
that  is,  shelves  supported  from  the 
ceiling  —  are  an  absolute  necessity. 
Shelves  against  the  walls  will  also  be 
found  useful.  No  barrel  or  box  should 
rest  on  the  cellar  bottom,  but  on  broad 
shelves  raised  about  four  to  six  inches 
above  it.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
sweep  the  whole  cellar  bottom.  Pota- 
toes, turnips,  beets,  etc.,  keep  much 
better  when  raised  above  the  cellar 
floor.  No  good  housekeeper  keeps 
garbage  receptacles  in  the  cellar.  It 
is  kept  pure  and  clean,  and  is  always 
ventilated.  Wood  piled  in  the  cellar 
should  not  be  piled  on  the  floor,  but 
on  boards  raised  above  the  floor. 

The  coal -bin  should  be  thoroughly 
swept  and  allowed  to  dry  before  each 
supply  of  coal  is  deposited  in  it,  Naiis 
and  hooks,  strong  and  well  driven^ 
should  be  in  liberal  numbers  in  the 
beams  of  the  cellar  ceiling,  and  every- 
thing possible  to  hang  should  be  hung 
on  these  hooks.  The  cellar  floor  should 
be  so  free  from  obstruction  that  sweep- 
ing it  should  be  an  easy  operation.  Do 
not  allow  an  accumulation  of  old  tins, 
pots,  papers,  etc.,  for  the  semi-annual 
clearing  out.  See  to  it  that  the  barrels 
for  rubbish  are  emptied  every  two 
weeks.  Tie  all  papers  in  bundles 
before  sending  down  cellar.  Avoid 
causes  for  disorder  and  general  up- 
heavals. 

A  stupid,  inefficient  servant  can  be 
trained  to  take  care  of  a  cellar  as  she 
can  of  a  refrigerator,  through  a  fear  of 
sickness.  Make  her  understand  that 
it  is  her  personal  health  that  suffers, 
if  she  does  not  take  care  to  prevent 
causes    for    disease.      A    refrigerator 
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should  be  wiped  out  every  day  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water  in  which 
soda  has  been  dissolved.  Once  a  week 
every  part  of  the  box  should  be  scalded 
out  with  hot  w^ater.  The  pipe  con- 
nected with  the  ice-chamber  should  be 
washed  out  with  the  hair-brush  that 
comes  with  the  refrigerator,  and  the 
hot  water  poured  down  the  pipe.  It 
is  wise  to  have  nothing  kept  in  the 
ice-box  that  is  not  going  to  be 
used.  Little  scraps  of  doubtful  im- 
portance would  better  be  thrown  away 
at  once. 

The  care  of  garbage  is  another  test 
of  a  housekeeper's  standards.  If  it  is 
to  be  burned  it  should  always 
be  dried  first.  One  of  the 
plate  ovens  of  the  range  should  be  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  A  pan  made  to 
fit  it  can  be  bought.  All  moisture 
should  be  drained  from  the  parings, 
and  they  should  be  dried  out  until  they 
will  burn  like  paper.  This  is  the  only 
method  that  prevents  the  burning  of 
garbage  being  a  nuisance  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Wet  garbage,  burned 
in  a  range,  makes  the  cleaning  of  the 
range  and  of  the  chimney  a  necessity 
at  least  twice  a  year,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  burn  wet  garbage  in  a  range 
and  not  have  the  whole  air  of  the  house 
polluted. 

In  a  city  where  many  of  the  resi- 
dents do  burn  their  garbage,  the  at- 
mosphere at  sundown,  in  that  city,  is 
tainted  with  the  odor  that  results  from 
the  practice.  Where  a  receptacle  for 
garbage  is  kept,  a  supply  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  some  tested  disinfectant, 
should  be  kept,  and  each  deposit  of 
garbage  should  be  sprinkled  with  the 
disinfectant. 

The  daily  care  of  a  house,  if  reduced 
to  a  system  and  accepted  as  a  pleasant 
Syxtem  in  and  imperative  duty,  never 
h^'usiktif.ns.  xmx^tvss  a  rightly  balanced 
woman.  The  woman  who  frets  at  the 
necessary  detail  care  of  a  house,  be- 
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cause  she  feels  that  she  is  neglecting 
things  of  greater  importance,  does  find 
the  care  of  a  home  burdensome,  weari- 
some, and  she  leads  a  life  of  constant 
friction.  Her  investigations  and  care 
are  not  systematic,  but  spasmodic,  and 
are  generally  attended  with  unpleas- 
ant revelations  that  make  a  change  of 
servants  seem  imperative,  when  what 
is  imperative  is  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude and  method  of  the  mistress.  A 
busy  woman,  who  had  had  in  her  home 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy,  competent 
cook,  was  compelled  to  make  a  change 
because  of  her  cook's  marriage.  She 
was  not  an  experienced  housekeeper, 
and  her  experience  with  servants  had 
always  been  of  so  pleasant  a  character 
that  it  had  never  been  necessary  for 
her  to  introduce  the  habit  of  daily  in- 
spection. One  day,  wishing  to  experi- 
ment somewhat,  she  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  opened  the  closet  door, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  there 
were  several  layers  of  paper  on  the 
shelves.  The  maid  was  engaged  clean- 
ing windows  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  mistress  began  remov- 
ing the  things  from  the  kitchen  closet, 
to  find  that  the  washing  of  pans  was 
evidently  a  promise  of  the  future  and 
not  a  feature  of  the  past.  When  the 
kitchen  closet  had  been  thoroughly 
emptied,  and  the  innumerable  papers 
pulled  out  on  the  floor,  she  called  the 
new  maid  into  the  kitchen,  and  said, 
"  Annie,  I  don't  know  what  excuse  you 
can  give  for  this ;  "  whereat  the  girl 
looked  at  her  in  a  perfectly  calm  man- 
ner and  said,  **  Well,  if  you  hadn't  been 
snoopin',  you  wouldn't  have  to  hunt  up 
a  new  girl." 

The  bedrooms,  if  crowded  with  fur- 
niture, bric-5.  brae,  and  the  misplaced 
decorations  of  bad  taste,  can- 
not receive  the  attention  they 
should  receive  daily.  The  bedroom 
should  only  have  drapery  enough  at 
the  windows  to  secure   privacy.     The 
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walls,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  free 
from  any  decoration.  If  pictures  are 
on  the  walls,  they  should  be  in  simple 
frames,  easily  dusted.  The  dressing- 
table  should  hold  only  necessary  arti- 
cles. These,  if  well  chosen  and  clean, 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  ornament. 
All  heavy  furniture  should  be  kept  on 
rollers  that  move  easily  in  any  direc- 
tion. Perfect  cleanliness  is  possible  in 
any  home,  only  when  it  is  furnished 
with  due  regard  to  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  keeping  each  part  clean  and 
wholesome.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
bedroom  furniture  should  present  plain 
surfaces. 

Sweeping  days  may  mean  every  day 
in  the  week,  or  one  or  more  days  of 
Sweeping-   the   week.     Some    mistresses 

<^y^'  prefer  having  one  room  swept 
each  day.  Others  prefer  a  floor  each 
day.  Others,  one  general,  sweeping- 
day.     The  method  is  always  the  same. 

Every  movable  article  should  be 
carefully  dusted,  and  placed  where  it 
can  be  covered  up,  if  not  removed 
from  the  room.  The  walls  having 
been  dusted  with  a  long  feather  duster, 
the  room  should  then  be  carefully 
swept,  every  heavy  piece  of  furniture 
moved  from  its  place.  When  the  dust 
is  settled,  the  wood-work  can  be  dust- 
ed. Upholstered  furniture  should  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  before  sweep- 
ing has  been  begun,  and  covered. 
Windows  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth,  as  should  all  mirrors  in  the 
room,  and  then  rubbed  dry.  By  this 
time  the  air  is  pure  in  the  room,  and 
is  fresh.  The  porcelain  vessels,  if  the 
room  is  a  sleeping-room,  should  be 
washed  each  day  with  hot  water  in 
which  soap  and  ammonia  have  been 
dissolved,  and  thoroughly  dried.  The 
washstand  should  be  washed  thorough- 
ly and  the  closet  scrubbed,  if  the  wood 
of  this  piece  of  furniture  is  pine.  For 
hard  wood,  careful  washing  and  airing 
each  day  is  necessary,  but  the  closet 
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should  be  varnished  at  house-cleaning^ 
time.  The  bottom  of  every  closet 
should  be  wiped  out  each  sweeping- 
day^  and  the  shelves  once  a  month. 
Constant  watchfolness,  until  daintiness 
becomes  a  habit  to  the  maid,  is  the 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  clean 
chamber- work.  The  time  to  accom- 
plish this  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  maid.  If  she  cannot  be  trained  in 
a  month,  she  should  not  be  tolerated. 
The  lest  is  the  condition  of  her  own 
room. 

The  beds  in  every  room  should  be 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  outer 
air,  if  possible,  when  the  occu- 
pant goes  down  to  breakfast. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  rooms 
to  air  and  to  be  put  in  order  imme- 
diately after  breakfast.  This  is  com- 
paratively easy  when  two  maids  are 
kept,  and  can  be  accomplished  where 
one  maid  fs  kept,  with  careful  planning 
and  uniform  system.  No  room  should 
be  considered  in  order  until  the  maid 
has  picked  up  any  threads  or  brushed 
up  any  fuzz  that  may  be  on  the  floor  ; 
and,  of  course,  a  well  -  kept  room  is 
dusted  every  day. 

The  dining-room  should  be  put  in 
order  before  the  family  come  to  break- 
fast. That  is,  it  should  be 
dusted  and  present  a  fresh 
and  attractive  appearance.  Breakfasts, 
in  America,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  continental  breakfast,  and 
even  for  the  family  with  one  servant  it 
is  possible  to  have  an  immaculate  din- 
ing-room for  the  family  to  meet  in  the 
morning. 

When  possible,  the  street  doors  and 
front  doors  should  be  kept  in  order  by 
a  man.  A  servant's  cloth- 
ing  IS  hartlly  m  fit  condi- 
tion for  the  dining-room,  or  even  the 
house,  when  she  has  swept  the  street 
and  walk.  There  is  usually  a  man  or 
a  boy  who  can  be  hired  to  do  this 
work,  who  would  otherwise  be  an  ob- 


ject of  charity.  It  is  far  better  for 
the  morals  of  the  community  that  ser- 
vices  should  be  rendered  and  wages 
paid,  rather  than  that  beggars  should 
be  supplied.  Outside  doors  fmished 
with  wax  must  be  kept  in  order 
by  rubbing,  Varnishetl  doors  require 
dusting  only.  The  wise  man  is  the  one 
w^ho  has  plain  doors.  Every  moulding, 
every  corner,  every  ornament  presents 
one  more  resting-place  for  dust. 

Ammonia  and  sa[>olio  are  the  house- 
keeper's friends,  if  used  in  connection 
with  intelligence  and  strength.  Paint, 
glass,  silver,  china,  all  yield  the  accu- 
mulations on  their  surfaces  tn  am- 
monia, while  tins  and  cooking  utensils 
return  smooth,  clean  surfaces,  without 
blemish,  when  subjected  to  sa polio. 

Furnaces  and  chimneys,  every  fall, 
should  be  e-\amined  by  an  expert. 
Hiis  is  cheaper  than  a  fire  from  a  de- 
fective Hue. 

In  the  management  of  the  income  is 
the  secret  of  financial  freedom,  or  dis- 
imct>miami  tress,  in  every  family.  When 
expmsc,  possible  a  bank  account 
should  be  kept  in  the  wife's  name. 
This  bank  account  should  represent  the 
allowance  for  all  household  and  family 
expenses,  and  should  be  paid  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  as  is  most  con- 
venient to  the  husband.  If  his  salary  is 
paid  weekly  it  becomes  a  simple  matter. 
Each  week  the  amount  that  is  allowed 
for  the  table  expenses  should  be  set 
aside.  The  balance  of  the  allowance 
should  be  deposited  in  the  bank.  This 
system  makes  the  keeping  of  weekly  ac- 
counts unnecessary.  The  sum  set  aside 
for  the  table  expenses  and  car-fare  is 
known.  The  purchases  made  both  for 
house  and  wardrobe  of  the  family  are 
recorded  on  the  stubs  of  the  check- 
book and  at  the  K:nk\  of  the  m<mth  can 
be  added  and  set  down  under  special 
heads.  This  system  must  be  main- 
tained on  the  strictest  business  prin- 
ciples to  succeed.     A  wife  must  learn 
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to  live  within  her  aMowance  ;  i^he  must 
prevent  deficiencies  by  learning  to 
gauge  her  expenses.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon  ftir  a  wife  to  find  herself  the  own- 
er of  capital  the  result  of  economies, 
when  her  income  is  settled.  Where  it 
is  hiipossible  to  have  a  bank  account 
for  the  family  expenses^  there  must  be 
more  or  less  confusion,  and  opportu- 
nity for  friction  and  anxiety.  There 
must  be  some  determined  sum  for  the 
table  expenses,  and  should  be  propor- 
tionate sums  for  clothing,  school,  and 
other  imperative  expenses.  The  hap- 
hazard money  arrangements  of  many 
families  is  the  cause  of  much  unhappi- 
ness  and  distress.  There  must  I)e  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  the  amount  cyf 
the  income,  and  there  should  be  a  unity 


of  standards  as  to  its  application. 
Constant  discussion  of  the  money  ques- 
tion leads  to  unhappiness,  and  often  to 
distrust.  The  income  should  be  dis- 
bursed according  to  mutual  arrange- 
ment and  agreement  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  this  agreement  should  be 
maintained  with  the  strictest  integrity. 
Honor  is  the  safeguard  of  love  and 
happiness. 

Housekeeping,  as  a  profession,  re- 
quires what  success  in  any  profession 
requires^ — knowledge^  a  mind  open  to 
experiment,  common  sense,  and  a  de- 
sire^an  ambition,  would  be  the  bet- 
ter word — to  succeed.  If  it  receives 
grudging  attention,  the  natural  re- 
suits  follow  — failure,  defeat,  unhappi- 
ness. 


[For  further  ami  specific  information  see  section  on  The  Principles  of  House 
KEEPING  in  Appendix — Supplementary  Information.] 
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By   CONSTANCE   CARV    HARRISON. 


The  Art  of  Entertaining. 

Dinntfrs. 

Luncheons. 

Teas. 

Garden  Parties. 

Theatre  Parties. 

Chaperoties. 

Suppers, 

ISRAELI  once  said, 
"  the  conduct  of  tnen 
depends  upon  the 
temperament,  not 
upon  a  bunch  of 
musty  maxims**  —  a 
statement  in  which 
I  so  thoroughly  agree,  that  it  "gives 
me  pause*'  on  the  threshold  of  this 
sketch.  Often,  in  glancing  over  the 
fiat  and  stale  and  confusing  dicta  of 
books  on  etiquette,  1  have  wondered 
what  they  accomplish  ;  whether  people 
can  behave  by  them  any  better  than 
they  can  carve  fowls  by  a  diagram  ; 
whether,  bearing  them  in  mind,  the  dis- 
ciple enters  upon  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows with  the  **papa,  potato,  poultry, 
prunes  and  prism  "  expression  recom- 
mended by  Dickens'  chapcrone  ;  wheth- 
er before  he  or  she  has  half  done  with 
the  manual,  the  author  be  not  objur- 
gated as  tiresome  or  ridiculous  I 

And  yet  suggestions  as  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  that  prevail  in 
an  impermanent  society  like  ours  in 
America,  are  sometimes  interesting 
and  may  be  helpful.  It  is  in  that 
hope,  and  protesting  against  any  de- 
sire to  dogmatize,  that  I  am  nerved  to 
write  what  here  follows. 

Entertaining  in  large  cities  has  un- 
fortunately come   to    mean,    in    many 
cases,  a  struggle  to  make  moderate  re- 
to 
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Parties  to  the  Opera. 

Dances, 

Good  Taste  in  Dress. 

Correct  Fonn  in  Correspondence, 

Invitations. 

Weddings. 

Cards. 

Calling. 

sources  accomplish  what  is  done  by  a 
mere  wave  of  the  hand  among  rich 
people.  Plutocracy  has 
many  sins  to  answer  for, 
but  none  worse  than  having  snuffed  out 
the  old  spirit  of  kindly  hospitality  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  one  always  as- 
sociates with  shining  mahogany,  with 
Canton  china  dishes,  with  delicious 
**  sweet  '*  pickles,  with  being  asked  by 
the  host  whether  one  prefers  white 
meat  or  dark. 

It  would  be  foolish,  in  our  genera- 
tion, to  say  we  do  not  remember  the 
houses  where  such  artless  forms  pre- 
vailed. We  all  remember  them,  and,  I 
venture  to  assert,  with  pleasure.  And 
that  feature  of  country  entertaining, 
the**  tea,"  with  its  rich  variety  of  cakes 
and  preserves,  the  chipped  beef  tn 
cream,  the  cup  of  tea  beside  one*s  over- 
crowded plate — one  rose  from  it,  per- 
haps, with  a  vague  sense  of  to-morrow 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  organs  of 
digestion  ;  but  one  came  away  in  an 
agreeable  frame  of  mind  I  In  an  as- 
semblage of  founders  of  a  now  most 
fashionable  summer  resort  in  the  hill 
country  of  Massachusetts,  last  autumn, 
talk  turned  reminiscently  to  the  days 
when  every  one  of  the  cottage  folk 
gave  teas;  '*  sit-down"  teas  at  seven 
o'clock  with  the  best  china  and  silver 
and    flowers ;    with    sweetbreads    and 
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croquettes,  and  salads,  and  waffles  to 
follow,  with  cinnamon  and  sugar  sprin- 
kled o'er  !  When  they  played  "  twenty 
questions  "  afterward,  or  had  chat  and 
music,  before  the  carriages,  or  maids 
with  lanterns,  arrived  to  break  up  the 
sport ! 

"  And  now,  we  drive  over  the  same 
roads,  to  summer  palaces  erected  on 
our  hills,  to  dinners  at  eight  o'clock, 
with  half  a  dozen  flunkeys  in  livery  and 
a  bewildering  menu.  We  wear  low-cut 
gowns  and  all  the  jewels  we  can  rake 
and  scrape  together.  We  talk  of  the 
party  the  day  before,  the  party  to 
come  to-morrow.  We  are  dull  and 
formal,  and  as  soon  as  the  carriage  is 
announced  are  glad  to  hurry  away  in 
it!" 

So  said  a  lively  lady  who  had  been 
leader  in  the  early  movement,  and  had 
not  been  suffered  to  lose  her  place  in 
the  later  one.  And  what  she  said  was 
echoed  by  every  woman  in  the  group. 

It  is  true.  In  the  evolution  of  mod- 
ern American  society  we  have  lost  the 
savor  of  the  past.  And  while  none  of 
us  would  perhaps  care  to  rejoin  our 
idols  (which  gain  charm,  no  doubt,  by 
remoteness),  we  can  at  least  aim  to  see 
clearly  the  mistakes  of  some  of  our 
present  methods. 

Straining  is  the  death-blow  to  any 
entertainment.  It  shows  everywhere 
in  the  result.  There  is  not  one  among 
one's  guests  who  is  not  perfectly  con- 
scious of  it ;  who  would  not  be  better 
pleased  with  things  in  a  more  normal 
state.  A  domestic  duck  is  far  more 
toothsome  cooked  as  one's  plain  cook 
knows  how  to  serve  him,  than  a  red- 
head disguised  as  canvas-back.  Terra- 
pin should  only  be  offered  when  a  but- 
ler and  silver  dishes  accompany  him  to 
his  last  home.  How  infinitely  more 
welcome  to  the  habitual  diner-out  is  a 
glass  of  good  claret  than  indifferent 
champagne  ! 

In  the  matter  of  wines,  the  dinner- 
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goers  of  America  have  learnt  a  lesson 
which  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  their 
entertainers.  In  a  stimulating  climate 
wines  are  not  needed  ;  their  quantity 
and  variety  have  undergone  a 
visible  diminution  on  American 
tables  within  the  last  few  years.  Cham- 
pagne, always  the  American  favorite,  is 
served  early  in  the  fray — some  offer  it 
as  the  fish  is  taken  off  and  continue  it 
throughout  the  dinner,  with  no  other 
adjunct  save  bottled  table-waters.  It 
is  a  common  thing  to  see  all  the 
glasses,  put  to  the  places,  left  unfilled 
at  the  guests'  request.  Women,  es- 
pecially, drink  very  little  wine.  It  is 
not  worth  the  discomfort  that  follows 
to  a  person  going  night  after  night 
into  the  world.  Sauterne  and  sherry, 
served  with  oysters  and  with  soup,  are 
still  found  in  their  old  places ;  but,  as 
I  said,  they  are  apt  to  have  the  cold 
shoulder  turned  on  them. 

Apropos  of  declining  wines,  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  how  this 
mighty  matter  is  to  be  accomplished 
at  a  dinner  h  la  mode,  I  have  seen  rec- 
ommendations to  ladies  to  put  their 
gloves — removed  in  sitting  down  and 
rolled  into  a  ball  —  into  the  largest 
glass,  in  token  of  intended  abstinence  ! 
An  Englishman  asked  if  it  were  pos- 
sible American  women  could  do  this 
thing,  adding,  "  Why  not  overshoes,  or 
a  handkerchief  ? " 

A  hint,  by  motion,  to  well-trained 
servants  ought  to  be  all  that  is  need- 
ful. No  butler  who  respects  himself 
or  his  office  will  waste  his  employer's 
wines  by  pouring  them  out  into  the 
glasses,  merely  to  lose  their  aroma ! 

As  in  the  matter  of  fewer  wines, 
there  has  been  of  late  a  movement 
toward  shorter  dinners,  fewer  dishes, 
less  elaborate  table  service. 
The  guests,  arriving  at  half- 
past  seven  or  at  eight  o'clock,  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  of  the  hostess, 
no  longer  go  always  upstairs  to  seek 
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dressing-rooms.  Although  such  rooms 
are  ready,  and  are  offered  by  the  servant 
adQiitting  the  arrivals,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon, at  a  little  dinner,  fur  both  men 
and  women  to  throw  off  their  wraps 
in  the  hall  and  allow  them  to  be 
carried  into  places  of  safety  upstairs, 
whence  they  are  returned  when  it  is 
time  to  leave. 

The  wife  and  husband  go  into  the 
drawing-room  apart,  he  straggling  af- 
ter her,  with  the  usual  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  the  unfed  man  at  the  ante- 
prandial hour.  When  all  are  assembled, 
ensues  the  agreeable  stir  of  marshalling 
in  to  dinner.  This,  in  America,  is 
commonly  man  am  v  red  beforehand  by 
a  card  bearing  the  lady's  name,  offered 
in  an  envelope  in  the  hall,  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  to  take  her  in.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  old  commotion 
caused  by  the  host  telling  Jones  that 
he  is  to  take  Mrs,  Robinson,  and  Jones 
expressing  his  delight,  is  not,  at  this 
juncture,  a  loss.  As  they  proceed  to 
the  dining-room,  the  host  goes  first 
with  the  lady  who  is  to  sit  at  his  right  ; 
the  hostess  goes  in  last,  with  her  es- 
cort; each  of  the  gentlemen  offers  his 
right  arm  to  the  lady  he  conducts  for 
convenience  in  assuming  their  places 
at  table. 

On  coming  away  from  table  it  is  the 
present  (but  not  invariable)  mode  in 
America  for  the  couples  to  return 
arm-in-arm  to  the  drawing-room,  as 
they  went  out.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
men do  not  olTer  their  arms  to  the  la- 
dles, unless  the  host  himself  sets  the 
example  and  leads  the  way.  This 
—the  French  fashion — is  not  half  so 
pleasant  as  the  flight  of  the  women 
past  a  line  of  men  (of  whom  the  young- 
est generally  reaches  the  door  first,  to 
hold  it  open)  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  in  England.  Women  enjoy  getting 
away  from  their  partners  o(  the  last 
hour  and  three-quarters,  as  much  as 
their  partners  like  to  see  them  go.     In 


both  cases  the  parting  is  tempered  by 
the  prospect  of  reunion  after  coffee 
and  crcme  de  mcnthe  ! 

In  the  matter  of  decorations  of  the 
dinner-table  a  marked  change  has  been 
noticed.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  com- 
mon to  see  the  board  loaded  with 
dainty  objects  in  porcelain  or  silver; 
and  the  side-dishes,  of  fruit  and  bon- 
bons  and  cakes  and  crystallized  fruits, 
were  a  mighty  matter  to  the  intending 
dinner-giver  who  had  pricks  of  econo- 
my conflicting  with  the  desire  to  "do 
the  thing  in  proper  style  !  "  Now  we 
have  fine  n apery,  a  super- cloth  of  an- 
tique embroidery  in  silks  or  thread  ;  a 
few  dishes  or  silver  baskets  of  hot* 
house  grapes  and  other  fruit  in  sea- 
son ;  a  centre-piece  of  flowers  or 
ferns;  candles  or  candle-lamps;  other 
little  dishes  of  bonbons  and  olives  and 
salted  almonds — suggesting  an  eflort, 
manifest  through  all,  that  the  eye  shall 
be  rested,  not  confused  I 

Green  and  white,  so  much  seen  of 
late,  is  a  charming  color-scheme  for  a 
dinner.  In  this,  the  usual  centre-piece 
of  ferns  of  the  home*table  (provided  it 
has  not  reached  that  exasperating  stage 
of  turning  brown  and  curling  at  the 
edges,  and  demanding  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  florist,  despite  all  one's  fondest 
care !)  may  be  made  to  do  duty,  with  a 
few  yards  of  those  floating,  fragile,  ex- 
quisite vines  that  trail  in  the  florists* 
windows.  The  candle  -  shades  —  little 
monsters  of  annoyance  to  the  house- 
keeper and  servants,  from  their  inces- 
sant habit  of  catching  (ire — may  be  of 
pale  green  ;  and  the  vacant  spaces  on 
the  table  that  need  filling  may  be  sup- 
plied with  fascinating  bits  of  Bohemian 
or  Venetian  glass  of  the  same  vernal 
hue,  reappearing  in  fvnger*bowl  and 
ice-plate. 

The  chief  exhibitor  of  the  Salviati 
glass  factory  in  Venice  displayed  to 
me  last  summer,  with  great  pride,  some 
new  designs  in  the  last-named  articles. 
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They  were  made  to  represent  doilies 
of  fine  white  lace  lying  across  plates  of 
blue  or  green  or  amber.  A  marvel  of 
workmanship,  but  false  in  artistic  con- 
ception ;  and  so,  with  polite  phrases,  I 
ventured  to  suggest. 

"  Oh  !  but,  madame,  they  were  made 
expressly  for  the  American  market," 
I  was  told  ;  and  I  ventured  no  more. 

Flowers  are  pre-eminently  the  choic- 
est decoration  for  the  dinner-table,  be 
Decorations  for  ^^e  dinner  great  or  small. 

the  table.  In  this  matter,  one  is  in- 
clined to  apply  the  homely  adage, 
"  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,"  since 
a  vase  with  two  or  three  royal  roses 
opening  their  hearts  to  the  softened 
glow  of  candles  may  convey  as  much 
refreshment  to  the  observer  as  a 
mound  of  the  same  beauties  crowded 
and  wired  and  doomed  to  an  early 
death.  Loose  rose§,  scattered  on  the 
table-cloth,  are  sometimes  charming  in 
effect.  Jonquils,  daffodils,  and  tulips 
are  a  boon  to  the  hostess  in  the  time 
of  declining  winter.  They  are  so  crisp 
and  spring-like,  they  flower  in  such 
tender  tints,  and  the  price  of  them  is 
so  comforting ! 

There  is  one  modern  fashion  I 
should  like  to  inveigh  against  in  deco- 
ration of  the  dinner-table  ;  that  of  in- 
troducing large  bows  of  ribbon  on  bask- 
ets or  groups  of  flowers.  Ribbon  has 
no  place  among  articles  for  food. 
Everything  served  on  the  table  should 
be  washable,  or  clearly  perishable  and 
evanescent. 

Of  all  dinners,  great  or  small,  whence 
in  coming  away  one  bears  a  distinct 
and  pleasant  impression  of  the  individ- 
uality of  the  hostess,  one  is  inclined 
to  think  gratefully.  The 
cold  hostess  ;  the  distracted 
hostess,  who  sits  with  one  eye  on  the 
screen  before  the  butler's  pantry,  the 
other  on  her  interlocutor  ;  the  indiffer- 
ent hostess,  who,  having  spread  her 
feast  and  set  her  people  down  to  it. 
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abandons  them  to  their  fate  ;  the  fussy 
hostess,  interfering  with  talks  happily 
begun  ;  the  affected  hostess,  apologiz- 
ing for  her  banquet,  or  for  the  failure 
of  certain  guests,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  contradicted  by  assurances  that  she 
has  left  nothing  to  be  desired — do  we 
not  know  them  all  ?  Do  we  not  turn 
from  them  with  satisfaction  to  her  who 
is  quiet,  watchful,  gracious,  tactful, 
clever  enough  to  make  her  guests  feel 
it  is  they^  rather  than  she^  who  stamp 
the  affair  as  a  success  ? 

Of  entertaining  at  dinner — deemed 
the  entertainment  of  all  others  in  the 
world  of  conventionality — I  have  spok- 
en first.  A  luncheon,  usually  given  by 
a  woman  to  women,  is  regarded  abroad 
as  a  purely  American  out- 
growth. In  London  and 
Paris,  one  is  asked  informally  to  the 
mid-day  meal,  which  is  extremely  sim- 
ple according  to  our  ideas,  usually  what 
one  has  for  one's  own  household,  and 
nothing  added.  The  "  pink,"  "  yellow," 
"  violet,"  and  "  blue  "  luncheons  of  the 
United  States,  as  described  in  news- 
papers, are  a  source  of  astonishment 
to  our  transatlantic  neighbors.  They 
never  weary  in  asking  questions  about 
our  habit  of  shutting  out  daylight,  and 
turning  on  gas  or  electricity  or  lamp- 
light upon  our  lunch-tables.  They, 
who  are  satisfied  with  a  growing  fern  in 
an  "  art-pot  "and  a  handful  of  cut  flow- 
ers in  specimen  glasses,  cannot  believe 
in  the  "  pounds  and  pounds*  worth  "  of 
costly  roses  or  orchids  ordered  by  us 
for  a  woman's  luncheon.  Stories  of 
those  entertainments  from  which  have 
been  carried  away  presents  of  expen- 
sive knick-knacks  set  by  the  plates  of 
guests,  are  listened  to  as  to  a  new  tale 
of  a  thousand-and-one  nights. 

The  giving  of  gifts  has,  however, 
declined.  A  single  rose,  or  a  cluster 
of  roses  and  other  blossoms,  is  alone 
permissible  as  a  souvenir  to-day.  The 
name -card  once  painted  and  illumi- 
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nated,  has  come  down  to  be  a  simple  bit 
of  pasteboard,  sold  in  the  shops  for  the 
purpose  (with  perhaps  a  gilded  edge), 
on  which  the  hostess  writes  her  guest's 
name,  and  which  is  swept  away  by  the 
servant  with  the  crumbs.  One  wine,  or 
two,  at  most^ — sauterne  and  claret,  or 
sherry  and  claret^are  now  seen  at  a 
woman's  lunch.  The  use  of  champagne 
— having  been  pronounced  as  inappro- 
priate  as  a  low-cut  gown  in  daylight — 
has  gone  out  entirely.  Table-waters 
are  oflfered  from  the  bottle  ;  though 
any  good  natural  water  is  deemed  all- 
sufficient. 

Chocolate  or  tea  is  not  expected  to 
be  present  on  these  occasions.  Coffee, 
served  without  cream  after  luncheon^ 
in  the  prettiest  little  cups  the  hostess 
can  muster,  is  generally  at  hand. 

Bouillon,  an  euire'e  of  fish  or  lobster 
or  crabs,  chops  (let  them  be  broiled 
skilfully,  for  the  sake  of  rarity  !)  with 
green  peas ;  some  dainty,  like  mush- 
rooms on  toast ;  game  and  salad  ;  with 
ices  and  bonbons,  are  enough  and  more 
than  enough  for  a  luncheon,  of  no  mat- 
ter how  many  guests.  More  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  habitual  partaker  of  choice 
hospitalities,  who  is  generally  the  one 
her  hostess  desires  to  please.  Com- 
pelled to  sit  through  the  lengthening 
ordeal  of  an  elaborate  menu^  she  thinks 
of  her  dinner  out  that  evening,  of  her 
many  engagements  during  the  after- 
noon, of  her  wearied  digestion  ;  at 
length  she  asks  herself,  impatiently  : 
"  Did  this  woman  bring  me  here  to  be 
fed^  or  to  be  entertained  ?  ** 

Of  all  meals  spread  for  guests  the 
luncheon  is  the  one  that  should  have 
least  of  the  *' defacing  finger '*  of  the 
caterer.  If  he  must»  let  that  function- 
ary appear  in  warmed-over  entries  at 
dinner,  (Vet  could  we  wish  him  far 
from  there  !)  Welcome  his  ices,  his 
little  cakes,  his  pastry  shells  for  patties 
or  7W-</«-ZY///,  his  rolls,  his  salted  al- 
monds, \i\%gditau  Si,  l/omr/^  his  bran- 


died  cherries  in  their  concealing  vest* 
ments  of  white  icing,  his  cut  paper  for 
the  dishes,  his  bonbons  and  crystal- 
lized fruits  !  These  are  not  to  be  easily 
supplied  at  home — ^I  speak  of  moderate 
homes — and  they  relieve  the  cook  and 
housekeeper  alike.  But  do  wx'  not  all 
agree  that  at  luncheon  one  likes  home- 
made dishes,  dishes  without  mystery  or 
paper  frills — dishes,  in  fine,  to  be  com- 
passed by  an  ordinarily  good  cook  ? 
One  has  been  to  luncheons  where,  if 
the  caterer  were  not  indisputably  re- 
vealed by  the  made  dishes,  one  saw  him 
in  the  plated  candelabra  twisted  with 
smilax  and  fitted  out  with  /^//lighted 
candles  under  many  little  shades.  That 
is  the  finishing  touch  of  unreality,  hired 
silver  candlesticks  with  unlit  candles  ! 

For  a  luncheon — to  be  imitated  if 
wealth,  high  social  place,  and  an  estab- 
lishment perfect  in  details  may  set  a 
fashion — half  a  dozen  congenial  women 
once  met  in  the  library  of  a  friend, 
whom  they  found  with  her  two  young- 
est children  at  her  knee. 

**  If  I  didn't  have  them  at  odd  mo- 
ments, where  should  I  be?"  she  asked, 
laughing,  as  the  nurse  arrived  to  carry 
her  treasures  off.  The  w^omen,  left 
alone,  chatted  together,  which  must 
not  be  misinter[)reted  to  mean  all  at 
once !  In  a  short  time,  they  were  led 
by  their  hostess  across  a  hall  dim  with 
stained  glass  and  tapestries  and  an- 
cient iron-work,  into  a  stately  dining- 
room,  where  they  sat  around  a  small, 
circular  table  that  seemed  a  mere  dot 
in  the  vast  apartment.  The  table  of 
old  oak,  polished,  was  bare  but  for  a 
square  of  linen  drawn-work  in  the  cen- 
tre, on  which  was  set  a  silver  vase  of 
white  orch ids  w  1  th  p urpl c  cen tres.  The 
salt-cellars,  claret-jugs  in  silver  coast- 
ers, silver  dishes  with  radishes,  curled 
shreds  of  celery,  olives,  chocolates  and 
cream  peppermints,  were  the  only 
other  ornaments.  The  china  used  was 
all  tine  while  porcelain  with  gilt  edges 
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and  monograms.  The  napkins  were 
large  affairs  meant  to  cover  one's  skirt 
like  an  apron,  of  rough-grained  linen 
trimmed  with  coarse  thread  lace.  The 
repast,  beginning  with  eggs  served  in 
individual  platters,  and  cooked  to  dis- 
guise skilfully  the  fact  that  eggs  they 
were,  progressed  through  a  few  simple, 
deliciously  flavored  courses,  to,  not  an 
ice,  but  an  omelette  soufflie.  Two  ser- 
vants only  were  in  waiting,  and  al- 
though the  chef  who  had  sent  it  up  was 
known  to  be  an  artist  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  proportions  that  might  be 
envied  by  many  a  college -bred  man 
delving  in  offices  down-town,  the  meal 
made  no  impression  upon  the  guests 
beyond  that  of  general  nicety.  It  was, 
in  short,  in  perfectly  good  taste ;  and, 
surely,  to  reach  that  pinnacle,  one  need 
not  be  possessed  of  a  clief  and  a  palace 
on  Fifth  Avenue  ! 

The  luncheons  introduced  at  a  place 
of  summer  resort,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
include  a  larger  number  of  guests  of 
both  sexes  than  can  be  easily  accom- 
modated at  ordinary  tables,  were  a  dis- 
tinct success.  The  hostess  who  gave 
the  first  one  of  these  unconventional 
and  jolly  parties,  had  tables  of  various 
sizes  spread  in  her  dining-room,  hall, 
and  veranda.  Upon  each  table  were 
placed  napkins,  rolls,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  glasses,  bottles  of  Apollinaris, 
and  jugs  of  claret-cup  and  lemonade. 
On  the  main  table  and  buffets  were 
found  galantines,  jellied  JiletSy  cold 
chickens,  croquettes,  a  ham,  salads,  and 
other  dishes  hot  and  cold.  Gentlemen 
who  had  seats  of  their  own,  left  them 
to  assist  in  serving  their  ladies,  and  re- 
turned carrying  plates-full  for  both. 
Servants,  from  time  to  time,  passed 
around  dishes,  and  removed  plates,  etc., 
without  confusion.  The  picnic  quality 
of  the  affair  gave  it  a  relish.  Forty 
guests  were  in  this  way  accommodated 
as  easily  as  ten  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions.    Ices,  cake,  and   black  coffee 


completed  the  little  feast,  from  which 
the  guests  arose,  protesting  themselves 
well  provided.  The  hostess  on  this  oc- 
casion had  no  especial  seat,  but  moved 
from  table  to  table,  looking  after  the 
comfort  of  her  friends,  and  indulging 
in  a  taste  of  the  society  of  all  in  turn. 

At  a  luncheon  in  London,  last  spring, 
I  saw  what  most  American  housekeep- 
ers would  deem  a  homely  array  of  food, 
presided  over  by  an  aristocratic  hostess 
in  a  dining-room  of  high  aesthetic 
beauty.  As  it  tends  to  support  my 
plea  in  behalf  of  a  greater  simplicity 
than  we  consider  admissible  for  invited 
guests,  I  may  mention  the  menu  of  this 
household.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
were  seen  two  fowls  with  the  inevita- 
bly accompanying  bread-sauce.  These 
were  carved  and  served  by  the  host, 
while,  opposite  him,  the  hostess  carved 
and  dispensed  a  joint  of  lamb  with 
mint -sauce,  after  asking  her  guests 
which  dish  they  would  choose  !  Two 
men-servants,  who  withdrew  when  the 
sweets  came  on,  handed  peas  and  pota- 
toes. I  seem  to  recall  a  dish  of  tarts, 
another  of  strawberries,  upon  the  table ; 
and,  of  drinkables,  we  had  beer,  claret, 
and  lemonade.  One  can  safely  aver 
there  were  cheese,  biscuits,  and  a  salad. 
But  of  elaborate  made  dishes,  courses, 
making  of  the  luncheon  an  earlier  din- 
ner, there  were  none.  The  talk  flowed 
freely,  and  everybody  was  at  ease ! 

The  universal,  the  all-embracing 
"tea,"  from  four  until  seven — that  is  to 
serve  as  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  daughter  of  the  house  to  her 
parents*  friends,  or  else  to  wipe  off  the 
obligations  of  a  family  to  society  at 
large — seems  to  flourish  like  a  bay-tree. 
Every  season  sees  it  crop  up,  renewed 
in  strength,  its  features  hardly  altered. 
It  is,  to  the  accustomed,  a  dreary  func- 
tion, with  its  crowds  of  indifferent  folk 
who  come,  one  knows  not  why,  protest- 
ing they  "  never  go  to  teas."  But  it  is 
cheap  and  respectable  ;  the  only  known 
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method  of  including  all  one*s  acquaint- 
ance in  one  invitation  list  ;  and^  as 
a  fashion,  it  is  not  likely,  in  our  time^ 
to  go  out. 

The  season  for  large  general  "  teas  " 
is  naturally  in  the  late  autumn,  when 
the  housewife,  having  set  her  affairs  in 
order  for  the  winter,  lets  her  fancy 
lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  entertain- 
ment. In  New  York,  where  the  su- 
called  visiting  list  (of  people  there  is 
no  time  to  visit)  is  continually  elon- 
gated by  brides  and  grooms,  it  is  a  for- 
midable matter  to  send  out  the  cards 
one's  self.  There  are,  indeed,  expert 
professors  of  this  art  of  regulating 
lists,  of  checking  off  the  departed,  of 
adding  the  new-comers,  the  returned 
from  foreign  sojourn,  the  married 
daughters  and  married  sons  now  en- 
titled to  a  showing  on  their  own  ac- 
count And  there  is  a  little  black  book 
with  red  lettering  seen  on  every  writ- 
ing-table and  carriage-cushion,  wherein 
puzzled  mater- famil las  finds  her  bear- 
ings annually  among  her  cherished  ac- 
quaintances, many  of  whom  the  little 
black  book  alone  keeps  in  her  recollec- 
tion ! 

With  such  aids  the  list  is  made,  the 
invitations  scattered,  and  if  the  house 
be  large  and  attractive,  or  the  hostess 
a  social  favorite,  the  iWmiante  reputed 
pretty,  the  *'  tea"  is  sure  to  be  crowded 
to  excess  with  the  guests  desired. 

**I  have  come  out  of  respect  to  the 
family,"  is  a  commonly  heard  excuse 
on  the  lips  of  those  who  attend  "teas  ** 
under  protest,  lest  they  be  suspected 
of  having  no  invitations  to  more  exclu- 
sive parties.  Be  it  as  it  may,  every- 
one turns  out  for  the  early  season 
teas. 

In  the  great  houses,  there  is  an  or- 
chestra provided  for  the  upper  landing 
of  the  stairs;  there  are  flowers  in  lav- 
ish numbers,  and  greenery  to  make  a 
tropic  forest  of  retreats.  But  the  ser- 
vice of  the  table  is  always  the  same — 


tea,  bouillon,  chocolate,  little  cakes, 
big  cakes,  bonbons,  ices,  lemonade  on 
a  side 'table,  pdtc  ik  fok  gras  sand- 
wiches, and  buttered  **  finger  '*  rolls — 
no  more  !  Here  are  always  the  same 
young  ladies  who  allow  the  kettle  to 
boil  out,  or  the  alcohol  to  become  ex- 
hausted in  the  lamp  ;  who  serve  tea 
lukewarm  to  indignant  leaders  of  soci- 
ety, while  they  turn  aside  to  gossip 
with  their  chums,  or  receive  attention 
from  young  men.  In  this  connection, 
one  might  suggest  that  the  young 
lady  tea- maker  has  had  her  day.  Why 
should  she  not  be  relegated  to  a  side- 
table  to  preside  over  lady-fingers  and 
macaroons,  and  let  her  substitute  be 
an  elderly  aunt  or  cousin — a  maiden, 
perchance,  whose  heart  is  in  her 
work— who  knows  to  a  nicety  when 
the  water  has  reached  the  culminating 
point  ;  when  the  tea  is  steeped  ;  when 
the  leaves  should  be  thrown  away  and 
fresh  ones  substituted;  those  things 
that  come  by  experience,  and  through 
true  love  for  the  subject  ? 

This  might  result  in  a  falling  off  of 
a  few  long-tailed,  black  body-coats 
with  white  buttonhole  bouquets,  from 
around  the  tea-board  ;  but  oh  !  the  gain 
to  the  suffering  tea-lovers  who  come  in 
out  of  the  wintry  air  eager  for  their 
stimulating  cup. 

I  confess  to  a  weakness  for  the  Amer- 
ican young  girl.  With  all  the  short- 
comings attributed  to  her  by  foreign 
critics,  she  is  a  charmer  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  her  kind  in  any  society  I 
have  seen.  She  is  vivid,  original,  clev- 
er, adaptable*  But  I  don't  know  that 
she  has  ever  learned  to  make  tea.  Of 
course,  I  allude  to  the  variety  of  her 
generally  on  exhibition  in  pursuance  of 
this  art  at  fashionable  gatherings.  It 
may  be  that  she  is  confused  by  too 
much  observation^  The  men  who  in 
white  paper  -  caps  and  aprons  make 
bonbons  in  confectioners*  windows, 
and  the  Orientals  who  in  native  dress 
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ply  their  looms  at  rug-making,  in  sim- 
ilarly exposed  positions,  may  have  be- 
come used  to  it.  But  the  girl  of  soci- 
ety fortunately  is  not  called  on  to  pour 
tea  under  scrutiny  every  day  of  the 
week.  Perhaps,  hidden  away  in  many 
households,  there  are  girls  who,  con- 
scious of  excellence  in  this  detail,  are 
entitled  to  resent  this  slur  of  mine, 
and  their  pardons  I  ask  in  advance. 
I  should  like  to  meet  them. 

Another  wrong  to  the  tea-lover,  per- 
petrated by  society  at  large,  is  the  set- 
ting forth  upon  its  tea-trays  of  the 
tiny  cups  meant  for  after-dinner  cof- 
fee, and  expecting  them  to  consort 
with  ordinary  -  sized  lumps  of  sugar. 
At  a  tea-drinking  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  attend,  given  in  the  harem 
of  a  Moorish  Bashaw,  the  pot  was 
stuffed  with  aromatic  herbs  and  as 
many  lumps  of  sugar  as  it  would  con- 
tain, after  the  tea  and  hot  water  had 
been  first  put  into  it.  This  mixture, 
served  in  little  porcelain  cups  in  set- 
tings of  filigree  gold,  made  one  re- 
joice at  the  diminutive  size  of  the  ves- 
sels in  which  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
drinker  ! 

At  an  ordinary  Christian  tea-drink- 
ing, the  cups  should  be  of  respectable 
dimensions,  and  of  thin,  translucent 
porcelain.  The  cups  for  breakfast 
cafi  au  lait  may  belong  to  the  habitu- 
ally used  "  set "  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can faience ;  but  not  those  that  con- 
vey the  nectar  of  five  o'clock  ! 

For  days  "at  home,"  the  tea-table 
may  be  spread  either  in  the  dining- 
room,  or,  as  is  more  fashionable,  at  the 
elbow  of  the  hostess  in  her  drawing- 
room. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  low,  wide- 
spreading  affair.  On  another  little 
table  at  hand  are  the  thinnest  of  sand- 
wiches, and  cakelets,  mere  mouthfuls 
for  Titania.  But  it  is  a  bold  mortal 
who  accepts,  under  these  circum- 
stances, with  people  coming  and  going 


and  the  hostess  continually  rising  and 
sitting  again,  her  offer  of  refreshment. 
The  would-be  tea-drinker  has  not  the 
courage  to  break  the  uninvaded  clean- 
liness of  that  circle  of  cups,  for  which 
those  who  preceded  have  apparently 
had  the  same  consideration.  Better 
the  black  tea-pot  of  Sairey  Gamp  and 
the  science  of  tea-making,  than  silver 
and  porcelain  and  indifference  there- 
with ! 

In  England,  where  the  stimulus  of  tea 
is  generally  demanded  by  all  classes  of 
the  population,  the  beverage  is,  as  a 
rule,  good  wherever  found.  In  drawing- 
rooms,  in  lodgings,  at  railway-stations 
— who  that  has  ever  been  pulled  to- 
gether after  crossing  the  Channel,  by  a 
cup  of  tea  served  in  the  railway  car- 
riage at  Dover  while  waiting  the  depart- 
ure of  the  train,  can  forget  its  sovereign 
excellence  ?  Ask  for  tea  in  one  of  our 
stations,  and  consider  the  result ! 

With  us,  tea-drinking  is  a  fashion 
adopted  of  late  years — a  vehicle  for  the 
transmission  of  aesthetic  ideas  in  group- 
ing people  and  furniture — and,  except 
in  isolated  cases,  not  yet  a  genuine  cult. 
But  the  habit  is  as  likely  to  spread  as 
the  thistle-seeds  carried  on  the  brake- 
rods  of  railway-trains  into  the  Western 
country — as  the  fashion-plates  that  have 
done  most  to  abolish  plural  marriages 
among  the  Mormons.  If  we  are  to 
take  to  it,  let  us  do  so  in  good  form  ! 
And  the  first  principle  to  lay  to  heart 
is  "  see  that  the  kettle  boiling  be." 

The  garden  party,  that  agreeable  an- 
nual transplanted  from  English  soil, 
flourishes  better  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  England.  One 
is  filled  with  admiration  of  the  pluck 
that  supports  British  hostesses  in  their 
efforts  to  defy  the  continually  drop- 
ping skies  of  spring  and  summer. 
Their  lawns — deep-green,  of  even,  fine 
grass,  to  which  a  "  wee  modest  crim- 
son-tipped "  daisy  is  a  reproach — are  a 
standing  invitation  to  "  come  out  and 
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walk  on  me."  Their  groups  of  glori- 
ous great-armed  trees,  with  dense,  lus- 
trous foliage,  are  apparently  meant  to 
shelter  damsels  and  swains  in  gala- 
dress.  Their  rose  gardens,  with  vines 
trained  on  the  walls  and  arched  trellises 
overgrown  with  masses  of  bloom  and 
fragrance,  offer  enchanting  harborage 
for  a  tiU'h'tite,  Their  clumps  of  rho- 
dodendrons, spreading  in  pink-purple 
splotches  on  the  velvet  lawns,  present 
an  artistic  background  to  ambulating 
guests.  The  tent  for  refreshments, 
sometimes  pitched  on  the  edge  of  a 
pond  or  river,  is  a  delightful  resort, 
keeping  people  in  motion  in  the  open. 
Under  these  conditions,  their  houses, 
J^ delightful  as  English  country-houses 
are,  are  deserted.  People  go  from 
them,  do  not  seek  to  cling  to  them  and 
fill  the  rooms  with  chatter,  as  at  some 
American  garden  parties  fallen  short  of 
the  mark  !  But,  alas  !  the  reverse  of 
the  English  medal  shows,  eight  times 
out  of  ten,  a  shower,  arriving  unex- 
pectedly, coming  from  skies  erstwhile 
blue  !  That  they  are  lovely  showers, 
leaving  the  earth  dewy,  not  wet ;  that 
they  serve  to  retain  the  delicate  tints 
of  the  flowers  and  deepen  the  emerald 
of  the  grass,  does  not  comfort  the 
hostess,  who  sees  her  guests  flying  pell- 
mell  into  rooms  too  small  to  contain 
their  numbers. 

At  Newport,  Lenox,  Bar  Harbor,  and 
other  such  places  known  to  pleasure- 
seekers  in  summer-time,  garden  parties 
are  a  safer  enterprise  to  the  giver. 
They  are  popular,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  and  may  be  infinitely  varied.  Daz- 
zling skies,  the  abundant  watering  of 
the  lawns,  the  beautiful,  picturesque, 
or  stately  (or  all  three  combined)  back- 
grounds of  the  modern  summer  liomes, 
make  these  out-door /<'A'j  something  to 
be  remembered.  There  is  more  gaycty 
and  sparkle  in  a  mass  of  people  broken 
up  in  groups,  wandering  upon  a  wide 
stretch  of  turf  to  the  music  of  a  band 


in  some  kiosk  or  summer-house,  than  in 
the  same  people  herded  between  walls. 
And  where  there  is  a  dance  upon  the 
grass,  how  charming  the  effect  of  the 
gay  colors,  the  moving  figures — a  can- 
vas of  Watteau  come  to  life  ! 

A  suburban  hostess  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  large  city,  or  one  accessible 
by  comfortable  trains,  may  score  a  suc- 
cess with  a  simple  party  out-of-doors, 
that  will  outrank,  in  pleasant  memory, 
many  a  costly  dinner  or  musicale  or 
dance,  given  in  town. 

But  there  is  always  the  weather  to 
be  considered,  and  even  in  our  favored 
clime  the  weather  sometimes  plays 
pranks  with  our  best-laid  plans.  There 
is,  too,  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
conveying  guests  from  the  station  to 
the  house  and  back  again.  Surmount 
these  two,  and  the  other  difficulties  are 
practically  nil.  A  band,  an  orchestra, 
while  they  lend  animation,  are  not  in- 
dispensable. People  who  have  danced 
and  pranced  all  winter  to  the  same  old 
tunes,  are  not  longing  to  see  the  face  of 
a  well-known  leader  peer  from  behind 
an  improvised  bower,  and  to  be  recalled 
to  town  by  the  lifting  of  his  bdton. 

What  such  guests  ask  is  change — a 
breath  of  country  air,  a  flavor  of  the 
unaccustomed,  a  pretty  out-door  scene, 
if  possible.  Something  original  in  the 
way  of  diversion  to  eye  and  ear.  But 
it  is  hard  to  be  original. 

A  famous  Frenchwoman,  author  and 
journalist,  entertained  a  party  of  Paris- 
ians and  others  at  her  country-seat  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  by  a  rustic  party. 
The  hostess  received  in  calico  ;  great 
lights  of  the  literary  horizon,  artists 
and  musicians,  were  in  bucolic  cos- 
tumes ;  the  feast  spread  was  as  for 
])easants  ;  the  drink,  cider  and  cheap 
wines  of  the  country. 

This  affair,  a  ^^  sulci's  /on  "  as  it  was 
termed,  brought  out  much  wit  and  sen- 
timent impromptu.  No  one  withheld 
contribution  to  the  fun.     There  was  a 
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rustic  dance  in  which  grave  academi- 
cians took  a  turn. 

We  might  introduce  something  of 
this  kind  iti  the  suburbs  of  New  York^ 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  but  I  question 
the  assistance  of  the  guests.  There 
are  one  or  two  luminaries  of  our  world 
of  art  and  letters  I  cannot  fancy  as 
skipping  in  the  costume  of  Colin  Clout 
through  the  mazes  of  a  contra-dance. 
And  their  impromptus — these  would,  I 
fear,  be  saved  for  copy  or  for  the  little 
dinners  at  the  club  where  women  are 
not  admitted  ! 

For  the  material  element  of  a  gar- 
den party — or  iawn  party,  as,  with  us 
who  have  no  real  gardens,  it  might 
better  be  styled — the  refreshment  of- 
fered— there  is  no  great  addition  made 
to  the  tea  at  five  o'clock  indoors.  If 
the  guests  come  from  a  distance,  a 
substantial  dish  or  two,  strawberries 
and  cream,  and  salads  may  be  added  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  a  punch  upon  a  side- 
table  is  not  always  passed  by.  The 
table,  si>read  under  a  marquee  on  the 
lawn,  is  always  pretty  ;  but  most  host- 
esses find  it  simpler  and  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  household  staff  to  set  the 
refreshments,  as  usual,  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  allowing  the  guests  to  come  in 
as  they  like,  to  fortify  themselves. 

Hired  entertainers — Tyrolean  singers 
in  national  costume,  recitationists,  and 
the  like — are  sometimes  introduced 
upon  the  lawn,  but  they  present  a  direful 
suggestion  of  the  breakfast  of  Mrs.  Pott, 
whereat  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  favored  the 
company  with  her  poem  on  the  Kxpiring 
Frog.  There  is  always,  in  the  fantastical 
habit  worn  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  a 
power  to  depress,  quite  unconquerable. 
Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  Chloes 
and  Strephons,  fitted  out  hy  the  cos- 
tume r  at  so  much  per  head,  may  be  less 
provocative  of  mirth  to  lookers-on, 
because  more  in  keeping  with  rural  sur- 
roundings. But  even  then,  poor  Stre- 
phon,   wearing  his   'Mendings*'  shyly, 


generally  comes  in  for  comments  con- 
taining more  satire  than  unmixed  ad- 
miration^  Unless  meant  for  a  perform- 
ance apart,  the  assumption  of  fancy 
dress  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  in 
entertainments  out  of  doors.  Modern 
costumes  of  women  are  so  charmingly 
picturesque — the  wash -stuffs  that,  made 
up,  cost  a  little  fortune  ;  the  infinite 
variety  of  summer  silks  ;  the  rivers  of 
soft  lace  ;  the  tags  of  flying  ribbon  ; 
the  big  hats  and  the  veils  that  make 
plain  women  pretty^t  is  easy,  with 
these  alone,  to  **  dress  "  the  scene  of  a 
lawn  party  I 

Games  of  chess  with  living  figures 
manoeuvred  on  a  square  of  velvet  ver- 
dure, have  been  made  to  produce  re- 
sults beautiful  to  the  eye,  if  puz/Jing  to 
the  brain,  of  the  ordinary  observer.  A 
pastoral  play  in  miniature,  or  a  comedy 
in  verse  adapted  to  outdoor  surround- 
ings, has  won  its  laurels  in  the  hands 
of  clever  amateurs.  But  all  these 
things  are  risky  ;  and  unless  the  in- 
tending hostess  be  gifted  with  great 
executive  ability  and  much  patience, 
and  be  willing  to  renounce  all  enjoy- 
ment of  her  own  party,  she  had  better 
steer  clear  of  them.  People  who  go 
much  into  the  society  of  each  other  in 
the  world,  are  quite  satisfied  to  meet 
and  talk  ;  they,  as  a  rule,  regard  all 
**  shows  "  as  an  interruption.  They 
keep  silent  with  an  effort  till  the  per- 
formance is  over,  then  burst  again  into 
discussion  of  their  own  affairs, 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word 
about  X\\^  fiirmuiie  in  use  in  giviug  par- 
ties to  the  play.  The  most  easy  and 
Theatrepar^  convenient  method  of  as- 
'''^-  sembling  guests  on  time, 
is  to  ask  them  to  dinner ;  but  this 
would  serve  for  a  small  number  only  ; 
and  an  accepted  fashion  is  for  the  guests 
to  meet  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
hostess,  and  thence  to  repair  with  her 
to  the  theatre  selected,  in  a  large  omni- 
bus of  the  sort  kept  for  such  purposes. 
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It  shoutd  be  the  first  care  of  the  host- 
ess or  chaperoiie  to  see  that  the  party 
do  not  arri%*e  late  at  the  play,  and  do 
not  go  in  bustling  with  their  own  petty 
itnportance,  to  disturb  people  already 
seated  and  interested  in  the  stage. 
This  is  an  offence  against  good  man- 
ners so  common  one  despairs  of  re- 
forming it.  To  denounce  it  is  cr)^ing  in 
the  wilderness  and  being  hearkened  to 
by  none.  I  have  seen — as  who  has  not — 
absorbed  auditors  turn  with  glances  of 
positive  hatred  upon  the  selfish  and 
silly  invaders  who  have  rustled  into 
their  seats,  w^hispering  and  laughing 
audibly  long  after  they  have  had  time 
to  settle  down  in  quiet, 

A  party  in  a  box  may  be  less  annoy- 
ing to  the  general  public,  but  it  is 
more  conspicuous.  Talking,  posturing, 
change  of  seats,  the  misuse  of  the  opera- 
glass,  tittering,  eating  bonbons  for  the 
benefit  of  an  audience,  are  social  crimes 
that  rightly  stamp  the  offender  as  half- 
bred.  With  some  people  the  mere  pos- 
session of  a  box  seems  to  tempt  them 
to  believe  themselves  entitled  to  take 
liberties  WMth  the  people  in  the  parquet 
and  balconies.  One  is  inclined  to  think 
their  cheap  pre-eminence  an  affair  of 
exceeding  rarity  ! 

A  trifle  to  be  considered — the  eccen- 
tricity of  wearing  lace  veils  over  the 
face  at  the  play  I  If  ever  in  fashion,  it 
was  the  caprice  of  a  moment,  and  was 
discarded  when  its  absurdity  became 
manifest.  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1894  It  is  distinctly  out  of  vogue. 

Theatre  bonnets — mere  delightful 
apologies  for  a  head-covering — a  band, 

Banmtts  ai    ^    COUplc    of   TOSCS,  Of    a   but- 

ih£  ihtatrt.  tcrfly  bow — are  now,  blessed- 
ly, in  the  forefront  of  fashion.  The 
women  who  belong  to  the  second  stra- 
tum of  American  civilisation  —  those 
who  are  on  their  way  to,  not  up  with, 
the  knowledge  of  customs  of  good 
society  —  are  easily  detected  at  the 
play.     Waving    over   their  heads    may 
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Still  be  seen  Hamlet's  **  forest  of  feath- 
ers/* and  sky-scraping  bows  of  ribbon, 
that  conceal  the  stage  from  the  hapless 
soul  behind.  Consideration  of  others 
is  the  first  indication  of  the  civilization 
which  expresses  itself  in  politeness  ; 
people  who  wear  things  of  thai  kind  in 
a  theatre  are  not  to  be  classed  among 
the  considerate. 

The  use  of  strong  perfumes  at  the 
play  or  elsewhere  cannot  be  too  much 
decried.  To  many  people, 
the  presence  of  any  foreign 
essence  in  the  air  is  insupportable. 
Sachets,  scent  -  bags,  and  their  con- 
geners, worn  about  the  person  in  an 
over -heated  atmosphere,  are  far  from 
alluring  admiration  to  their  wearers 
charms  1 

Costumes  worn  at  the  theatre  have  of 
late  undergone  a  change  for  the  prettier. 
The  sober  street  dress,  the  tailor-made 
gown  with  its  jacket  thrown  aside,  have 
been  superseded  by  the  blouse  or  bodice 
of  light-tinted  silk,  profusely  trimmed 
with  lace,  which  may  be  worn  so  conven- 
iently with  a  dark  skirt.  The  parquets 
of  our  best  theatres  are  now  parterres 
of  many-colored  blossoms.  If  the  day 
ever  dawns  when  we  adopt  the  cheap 
cab  system,  and  the  mass  of  our  play- 
goers are  able  to  indulge  in  driving  to 
the  theatre,  then  we  may  see  the  un- 
bonnetted  head,  the  low^-cut  or  half- 
low  gown  which  make  gay  the  audito- 
riums of  similar  pretension  abroad.  But 
as  long  as  huddling  into  a  crowded 
cable-car  is  the  chief  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  our  goal  and  getting  away  from 
it  in  freezing  winter  nights,  it  is  nut 
likely  the  reform  yearned  for  by  man- 
agers and  insisted  upon  by  critics — 
evening  dress  for  a  drawing-room — will 
be  successfully  achieved  for  theatres. 

A  supper — at  home  or  elsewhere — 
after  the  play,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  length  of  the  host's  purse 
and  the  judgment  of  the  hostess 
as  to  whether  ur  not  her  guests  ha^'c 
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had  enough  of  one  another's  company. 
Generally,  the  omnibus  which  brought 
them  is  in  waiting  to  return  the  party 
to  the  house  of  the  giver  of  the  treat. 
A  light  supper,  merry  talk,  perhaps  a 
dance  to  the  piano,  may  conclude  the 
evening.  If  it  is  a  party  for  young 
people,  maids  and  carriages  are  sent 
from  their  homes  to  fetch  the  girls. 
The  duty  of  the  hostess  has  ended  in 
returning  them  to  her  own  residence. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  supper,  the  hostess 
drives  from  the  theatre  to  the  different 
houses,  to  set  down  each  of  her  maidens 
at  the  parental  threshold. 
'  The  vexed  question  of  chaperones 
does  not  assail  the  conscience  of  young 
women  in  the  large  Eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States. 
There,  they  know  too  well  what  would 
be  thought  of  their  going  alone  to  the 
play  or  opera  in  company  with  young 
men,  to  want  to  risk  doing  it.  A  party 
of  three,  however  uncomfortable  in  the 
sense  of  companionship,  is  safer,  even 
if  two  unmarried  girls  are  escorted 
by  an  unmarried  man.  But  even  this 
would  be  objected  to,  unless  the  man 
was  either  old  enough  to  be  safe,  be- 
yond peradventure,  from  thoughts  of 
love-making,  or  a  relative,  or  engaged 
to  one  of  them  !  Elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica, notably  in  the  South  and  South- 
west, the  same  standards  are  not  yet 
followed,  the  liberty  is  far  greater.  A 
young  man  wishing  to  pay  attention  to 
his  fair,  takes  tickets  for  her,  calls  for 
her,  brings  her  home,  and  no  one  gives 
the  matter  a  second  thought.  In  a 
southern  town  recently  illuminated  by 
the  matchless  genius  of  Coquelin,  the 
young  men  of  society — as  a  rule  more 
backward  in  French  than  the  young 
women — made  rueful  complaint  that  it 
was  all  very  well  to  pay  double  prices 
for  tickets  to  the  French  plays — but 
what  fun  was  it  to  sit  up  through  the 
whole  evening,  mumchance,  when  their 
partners    were    laughing    or    thrilling 


under  the  spell  of  Coquelin  ?  No  doubt 
the  same  sufferers  took  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  might  have  "  Charley's  Aunt "  to 
divert  them,  instead  of  "that  dull  Tar- 
tuffe  !  " 

Chaperones  at  a  party  given  in  a 
town-house  of  limited  proportions,  are 
now  often  merged  into  the  persons  of 
the  hostess  and  a  few  friends  of  her 
own  age  and  standing,  whom  she  has 
invited  to  assist.  The  young  girls,  ar- 
riving in  custody  of  their  maids,  are 
awaited  by  those  functionaries  in  the 
dressing-room.  (One  often  wonders 
what  family  secrets,  what  social  mys- 
teries are  not  divulged  among  these 
weary,  nodding  abigails,  who  tnust  find 
something  to  talk  about  as  the  "  small 
hours  "  wear  on  !) 

A  party  to  the  opera  is  an  affair  of 
more  weight  than  one  to  the  play. 
ParHes  to  When  a  guest  is  bidden  to  sit 
the  opera,  y^  ^^  j^^^  of  a  subscriber,  or 
stockholder,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
full  evening  toilet  is  indispensable. 
Nowhere  in  New  York  does  one  see 
the  dress -parade  of  society  to  such 
advantage  as  behind  the  glittering 
horse-shoe  curve  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house.  As  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion people  generally  resort  there  to 
pass  the  hours  intervening  between 
a  dinner  and  a  ball,  the  freshest 
gowns,  the  most  lavish  jewels  are 
in  evidence.  Flowers,  long  banished 
from  the  ball-room,  are  rarely  carried 
to  the  opera.  Whatever  is  seen  in 
decoration  is  of  the  solidest,  richest. 
The  toilet,  down  to  extremest  flounce 
of  lace  petticoat  or  pointed  satin  slip- 
per, is  complete  in  elegance.  The 
cloak  left  in  the  ante-chamber  on  en- 
tering the  box,  is  oftentimes  more  cost- 
ly than  the  dress  it  has  covered.  One 
occasionally  wonders  that,  in  these  so- 
cialistic times,  kings  and  queens  and 
princesses  of  commerce  in  New  York 
have  the  courage  to  flaunt  (as  some  of 
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them  do)  their  extraordinary  splen- 
dor of  **  increment,"  even  though  not 
**  unearned,"  before  the  eyes  of  a 
mixed  public. 

Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  said 
by  foreigners  visiting  America  that  the 
women  dressed  better,  but  wore  fewer 
jewels,  than  those  of  any  other  nation 
in  grande  ioiktte.  This  can  no  longer 
be  remarked  ;  for  the  glow  and  glitter 
of  tiaras,  sun-bursts,  collars,  and  neck- 
laces of  gems  on  gala  occasions  at 
The  use  0/  tbe  opera,  now  dazzle  all  ob- 
^fHaments.  servers.  A  girFs  dress,  how- 
ever, even  when  her  mother  or  matron 
is  able  to  assume  such  splendor,  is  still 
noticeably  simple.  She  wears  few,  if 
any,  jewels,  and  is  in  better  form  with- 
out them  altogether,  I'^or  her,  a  charm- 
ing old-time  fashion  of  coilTure,  w*hich 
recalls  pictures  in  **  Books  of  Beauty," 
and  is  still  universally  in  use  among 
the  fair  Aodalusians,  is  a  rose-bud  or 
some  other  flower  worn  nestled  in  the 
hair.  How  long  since  one's  eyes  have 
been  gladden  eel  by  this  pretty  sight 
among  the  decorations  of  beauty  in 
American  society  !  But  the  fashion 
has  returned,  has  been  much  in  vogue 
among  young  girls  latterly,  and  we 
must  hope  it  will  not  be  displaced. 

It  would  seem  a  superfluity,  indeed, 
when  setting  forth  the  habits  of  good 
Tfume^f  society,  to  suggest  that  a  girl 
t^smutui.  appearing  at  opera  or  thea- 
tre (or  anywhere  !}  is  judged  by  her 
misuse  of  cosmetics.  A  young  woman 
of  distinctly  high  social  position  in 
the  great  centres  of  American  civiliza- 
tion would  no  more  think  of  show- 
ing there  a  face  painted  or  powdered 
than  she  would  her  nose  WMth  a  ring 
in  it. 

When  such  a  face  presents  itself,  it 
is  at  once  written  down  a  stranger  to 
the  canons  of  good  form.  It  is  smiled 
at  and  pitied  behind  the  wearer*s  back. 
The  fresco  of  the  feminine  cumitenance 
is,  by  tacit  consent,  left  to  dowagers, 


who,  it  must  be,  employ  it  frankly  and 
without  hope  of  imposition  on  the  most 
credulous.  No  paint  can  deceive,  no 
blackening  of  the  eyes  seems  natural, 
no  reddening  of  the  lips  attracts  to 
them  !  Fearl  powder  can  never  evade 
a  side-light.  In  sum,  the  practice  of 
any  such  art  is  wholly  reprehensible, 
and  is  justly  made  awful  by  its  revela- 
tion in  electric  light. 

After  a  ball  given  as  a  house-warm- 
ing in  a  New  York  establishment,  from 
which  ever>^thing  had  been  expected 
by  the  fashionable  world — an  **  univer- 
sal "  party,  where  all  met — loud  and 
long  were  the  complainings  against  the 
hostess. 

Her  ball-room,  lit  from  the  dome  by 
electricity,  had,  through  some  mistake, 
been  permitted  to  shed  an  unshaded 
glare  upon  the  guests.  As  a  direct 
consequence,  the  place  was  soon  al- 
most depopulated,  except  by  girls  in 
their  first  season,  and  young  matrons 
secure  in  unimpaired  bloom.  Women 
of  a  certain  age— women  conscious  of 
the  **  applied  arts  "  upon  their  counte- 
nances —  met  together  in  halls,  and 
supper-room,  and  ante-chambers,  ex* 
changing  condemnation  of  the  affair, 
while  secretly  examining  each  other, 
to  see  **  if  it  is  as  bad,  out  here,'*  For 
the  remainder  of  that  season,  everyone 
fought  shy  of  new  houses,  with  new 
systems  of  electric  lights  as  yet  un- 
tried ! 

In  connection  with  ornaments  and 
cosmetics,  I  must  touch  on  the  subject 
Dress  and  of  drcss.  With  no  wish  to  dic- 
overdresu  ^^^^  [^  ^  matter  that  must 
necessarily  be  governed  by  time,  and 
place,  and  means,  and  possibilities.  It 
may  be  a  comfort  to  some  women  who 
do  me  the  honor  to  peruse  these  pages, 
to  know  that  among  the  "  leaders " 
they  perchance  read  of  in  the  bewilder- 
ing columns  of  **  society  *' description, 
there  are  many  who  appear  time  after 
time  in  the  same  gown,  without  giving 
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a  thought  to  it  after  they  come  into 
the  room.  These  women  are  constant- 
ly amused  and  surprised  by  reading 
details  of  their  own  costumes,  reported 
to  have  been  worn  on  such  and  such 
occasions  —  accounts  so  varied  from 
the  fact,  they  can  be  only  put  down  to 
tlie  good  nature  of  the  reporter,  who 
desires,  perhaps,  to  supply  the  variety 
they  would  like  to  see.  Life  is  too  full, 
for  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  means 
and  assured  position  in  a  large  com- 
munity, to  permit  her,  if  there  were  no 
higher  reason,  to  be  forever  turning 
over  stuffs,  and  planning  different  out- 
fits for  herself.  By  the  time  the  neces- 
SLiry  provision  fr>r  her  own  and  her 
daughters'  wardrobes  is  complete,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  she  is  aweary  in 
spirit  and  body,  and  ready  never  to 
hear  of  hnery  again.  She  puts  on  her 
evening  frock,  and  goes  out,  night  after 
night,  to  dinner;  and  to  sit  against  the 
wait  W'hile  her  daughter  dances,  long- 
ing, most  often,  to  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing loose  and  light  and  easy — for  a 
comfortable  chair  and  a  pleasant  book 
at  home  !  Far  from  her  thoughts  is 
the  consideration  of  the  attire  of  her 
neighbor  (similarly  employed).  The 
younger  women,  who  are  dancing  and 
passing  back  and  forth  in  the  prome- 
nade, are  too  busy  and  self-absorbed 
to  take  in  the  details  of  each  other's 
gowns.  In  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  a 
large  society  these  matters  are  far  less 
discussed  than  in  a  village  or  country 
neighborhood.  One  generally  hears 
the  dress  question  disposed  of  as*' such 
a  bore,  and  it  takes  so  much  good  time 
that  might  be  spent  enjoying  one's 
selfr^ 

But  while  such  a  woman  of  society 
does  not  make  dress  her  chief  object, 
Goodimtf  ^he  is  ordinarily  anxious  it 
in  dress,  should  be  Well  chosen,  har- 
monious, striking  in  refinement  and  in 
style,  and  above  a!l  not  overdone.  She 
looks  with  disapproval  on  the    modes 


likely  to  become  too  popular  and  vul- 
garized before  the  garments  illustrat- 
ing them  shall  have  gone  the  way  i>f 
all  garments.  She  eschews  **loud"  pat- 
terns, conspicuous  sleeves  and  capes 
and  hats,  such  as  one  sees  by  the  mill- 
ion in  the  thoroughfares  of  a  great 
city,  made  up  in  cheap  materials.  She 
would  no  more  be  seen  in  these,  than  in 
hair  made  artificially  blond  and  pierced 
behind  with  an  arrow  set  with  artificial 
gems. 

For  her  carriage,  she  reserves  the 
French  gown  sent  out  from  a  great 
Parisian  milker,  which  may  be  so  much 
^awits.  ji^  advance  of  prevalent  fashion 
as  to  be  conspicuous.  She  would  not 
walk  abroad  in  it  any  more  than  she 
would  wear  over  muddy  crossings  a 
white  petticoat  frilled  and  trimmed 
with  lace.  For  the  street,  she  sets 
aside  a  dark,  trig,  stylish  gown  and 
coat  and  hat,  which  may  reveal  its  ar- 
tificer and  value  to  the  initiated  eye, 
but  will  never  invite  attention  from  the 
crowd. 

The  young  girl  of  the  same  class  is 
easily  recognized  by  distinguishing  sim- 
plicity in  dress.  The  costli- 
ness of  her  apparelling  ap- 
pears in  stuff,  cut,  and  the  indefinable 
appurtenance  of  style.  The  linings  and 
unseen  parts  of  her  costumes  are  often- 
times of  better  material  than  that  used 
for  the  exterior.  Her  trimmings  are 
few,  and  those  put  only  where  trim- 
mings have  a  natural  right  to  be.  She 
wears  no  jewelry  other  than  a  neces- 
sary ciasp  or  pin,  omitting  bracelets 
and  bangles,  long  since  relegated  to 
iht  habiiuces  of  cheap  shops  and  remote 
avenues.  In  damp  w^eather,  one  sees 
this  girl  of  society  walking  in  a  skirt 
that  clears  the  ground,  thick  boots,  a 
petticoat  of  dark  silk  or  stuff,  a  jacket 
or  coat  or  cape  that  suggests  utility, 
and  carrying  a  sensible  umbrella. 

Whatever  the  women  of  the  w^orld 
(so-called)  have  to  be  reproached  with 
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in  the  matter  of  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren, they  do  not,  nowadays,  neglect 
Hygiene  in   Considerations  of  health,  ei- 

^'"^^^^  ther  in  exercise  or  in  appro- 
priate dress  to  meet  the  varieties  of  the 
American  climate.  It  may  be  that  this 
habit  of  compact  simplicity  in  outdoor 
dress,  is  one  of  the  benefits  we  derive 
from  our  supposed  cult  of  English  ways. 

One  is  struck,  in  visiting  in  English 
country- houses^  with  the  custom  univer- 
sal among  the  women,  of  wearing  all 
day  the  plain  tailor-made  tweeds  they 
appear  in  at  breakfast,  ready  to  walk 
about  the  grounds  afterward.  In  the 
evening,  at  a  dinner  ialer  than  is 
usual  with  us^  they  emerge,  resplen- 
dent in  jewels  and  low-cut  gow-ns,  even 
when  the  house-party  is  a  small  one. 
In  contrast,  we  see,  in  America,  women 
and  girls  wearing  at  breakfast  confec- 
tions of  pink  or  blue,  covered  with  lace, 
in  which  it  would  be  imposstble,  with 
the  necessary  equipment  of  slippers 
and  lace-edged  skirts,  to  do  more  than 
step  off  a  veranda  upon  a  gravel- walk. 
If  they  go  out,  it  is  generally  after 
eleven  o'clock  and  after  a  second  elab- 
orate toilet,  to  make  calls  or  to  drive. 

A  woman  of  the  world  calling  re- 
cently upon  the  mother  of  a  certain 
charmingly  pretty  girl  at  their  country 
home,  was  received,  after  a  delay — pal- 
pably to  dress— by  the  daughter  of  her 
friend.  This  delay,  in  itself  annoying, 
w^as  not  atoned  for  by  the  appearance 
of  the  girl  in  a  morning-gown  of  Paris- 
ian stamp  and  elaboration,  that  might 
have  served  appropriately  for  the 
**  young  widow  "  in  a  curtain-raiser  at  a 
French  play.  The  gown  was  extpii- 
sitely  refined  in  tint  and  fashioning  ;  in 
it  the  wearer  resembled  a  hit  of  **  fine- 
paste*'  porcelain  fit  to  be  set  in  a  cab- 
inet and  locked  in  behind  plate-glass. 
But  suitableness,  harmony,  good-taste 
were  all  lacking,  in  her  assumption  of 
this  costly  belonging  of  one  twice  her 
age  as  a  home-dress  on  a  bright  sum- 


mer's morping.  The  visitor  went  away, 
wishing  she  had  the  courage  to  tell  the 
child's  mother  what  a  mistake  had 
been  made  ! 

Low-cut  gowns — now^  so  universally 
in  use  in  evening  dress  that  they  have 
Low-cut  ceased  to  be  a  vexed  question — 
gcnens,  should  be  wom  neither  by  light 
of  day,  nor  by  people  they  do  not  be- 
come. It  is  lamentable  to  see  women 
whose  anatomy  rebels  against  expos- 
urCp  equip  themselves,  for  fashion's 
sake,  in  such  wise.  Not  only  is  atten- 
tion called  to  the  want  of  beauty  in 
the  neck  ;  but  the  face  suffers.  A  thin 
face  and  throat  are  generally  much 
improved  by  the  fluffiness  of  lace  or 
feathers  rising  almost  to  the  chin. 
And  there  is  a  wide  latitude  permitted 
in  this  matter  among  us,  who  have  not 
a  queen  to  lay  down  the  law  of  exclu- 
sion from  her  presence  on  state  occa- 
sions of  those  who  are  not  fortified  by 
a  physician's  certificate  to  excuse  a 
dress  worn  high  in  the  throat  \  A  low- 
cut  gown  should  not  be  allow^ed  to 
show  itself  at  any  function  of  the 
afternoon,  even  in  an  artificial  light  in- 
tended to  suggest  the  evening.  The 
simple  fact  that  her  invited  guests  must 
appear  in  street  costume  with  bonnets, 
should  indicate  to  the  hostess  the  pro- 
priety of  a  house-dress  high  in  the 
throat.  And  although  afternoon  recep- 
tions may  be  still  given,  where  the  gas 
is  turned  on  and  the  daylight  shut  out, 
and  a  number  of  women,  convened  to 
aid  in  receiving,  assemble  in  full  even- 
ing dress  to  claim  the  admiration  of 
their  friends,  it  is  not  in  the  best 
houses  they  are  seen. 

Thus,  at  weddings  in  a  church.  No 
longer  do  we  see  arriving  members  of 
Rtception  the  family  and  especially  invit- 
g^rwHs.  ^^  guests,  bonnetless,  w^earing 
semi  -  evening  dresses,  to  take  their 
places  in  the  reser\'ed  pew^s.  What  is 
called  a  reception  toilet  for  weddings, 
as  light  in   tint  and   as   elaborate  as 
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may  be  desired,  but  always  accompa- 
nied with  a  bonnet  (retained  or  not, 
afterward,  at  the  house)  is  in  vogue. 
Bridesmaids  generally  prefer  becoming 
hats,  though  they  sometimes  wear  short 
veils.  The  bride,  if  in  travelling  cos- 
tume, wears  a  bonnet  or  hat ;  if  in  the 
regulation  bridal  gown,  a  long  tulle  or 
point  lace  veil. 

Another  point,  on  which  there  seems 
much  confusion  of  ideas,  is  as  to  the 
Evening  cxact  definition  of  the  words 
dress,  "  evening  dress,"  now  often 
added  to  cards  for  public  entertain- 
ments of  the  musical  or  literary  sort. 
By  women,  this  should  be  read  as 
"  Come  in  whatever  gown  you  possess, 
a  little  better  than  that  worn  in  the 
morning,  but  come  without  your  bon- 
net !  "  Those  who  have  dined  out,  or 
are  going  on  to  dances,  often  appear 
in  full  evening  toilet,  retaining  cloaks 
or  some  covering  for  bare  necks  and 
arms.  But  it  is  the  bonnet  that  is  the 
especial  foe  to  the  gala  appearance  de- 
sired by  managers  in  an  auditorium  at 
night !  It  has  proved  hard  to  dislodge  ; 
but  it  now  does  really  seem  to  grow 
less  year  by  year,  in  size,  and  to  be 
less  frequent. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  question  of  cor- 
respondence, its  forms  and  substance. 
One  who  is  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  strangers  liv- 
ing in  sundry  parts  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  has  a  fair  opportunity 
to  judge  the  fashion  of  our  country  in 
these  particulars.  It  is  rare  to  find 
an  American  woman's  letter  lacking 
in  ease,  liveliness,  graceful  expression  ; 
but  in  the  form — there  is  often  much 
left  to  be  desired. 

The  commonest  fault  is  the  eccentric 
course  followed  by  their  chirography  to 
arrive  at  a  fourth  page.  The  first  page 
finished  and  turned,  the  reader  is  dis- 
tracted by  searching  for  the  sequence 
to  what  has  preceded.  The  letter  is 
turned  in  and  out  several  times  before 
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its  recipient  is  lucky  enough  to  discover 
that  a  third  page,  written  upon  length- 
wise, is  intended  to  precede  a  second 
page  written  crosswise  —  this,  again, 
followed  by  a  fourth  page  inscribed 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  no  mean- 
ing in  this,  and  the  fashion,  if  ever  it 
was  one  among  people  of  good  form, 
has  utterly  gone  out.  The  present 
note  or  letter  of  good  society  goes 
from  beginning  to  end  in  regular  se- 
quence over  pages  one,  two,  three,  and 
four.  If  there  is  material  only  to  fill 
two  pages,  or  to  lap  over  from  the  first 
page,  it  should  be  written  on  pages 
one  and  two,  not  on  pages  one  and 
three,  as  is  most  often  seen,  leaving 
an  intermediate  blank  page. 

The  letter  should  be  preceded  by  the 
house  address  and  date,  the  note  by 
Date  and  the  house  address  alone — and 
address,  ^t  its  lowcr  left-hand  corner 
the  day  of  the  week  is  to  be  added.  A 
young  lady  of  vague  if  charming  habits 
as  a  correspondent  was  recently  rallied 
by  a  friend  upon  her  method  of  prefac- 
ing letters  with  a  simple  "  Wednesday, 
1894." 

A  point  here  occurs  to  me  to  note  a 
habit  of  certain  amiable  precisians  of 
always  writing  in  full  the  year  of  grace 
— as  "eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four.'*  No  doubt  through  lack  of  time, 
di  fin-de-sihle  excuse  for  many  derelic- 
tions, this  has  begun  to  fall  into  dis- 
use ;  "  1894  **  appears  boldly  below  in- 
vitations to  weddings,  and  at  the  heads 
of  letters ;  though  the  day  of  the 
month  is  still  written  wherever  it  is 
summoned  to  give  evidence  in  fash- 
ionable correspondence. 

There  seems  to  have  arisen  no  new 
law  as  to  style  in  engraving  the  house 
address.  It  should  be  in  legible  text, 
in  gold,  bronze,  silver,  or  color  ;  but  a 
little  touch  of  recent  fashion,  borrowed 
from  the  English,  is  a  comma  after  the 
number,  as  in  "12,  Berkeley  Square." 
Monograms   or  crests  are  added  ac- 
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cording  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  ;  but 
a  woman's  right  to  use  a  crest  on  her 
Arms^   crests^   own   paper,  or  elsewhere 

grawu,  on  anything  distinctively 

her  own,  is  not  allowed  by  the  authori- 
ties. If  it  be  understood  that  she  is 
using  her  husband's  paper,  provided 
by  him  for  his  household,  and  having 
about  it  no  individual  mark  of  herself, 
his  crest  may  appear  at  the  head  of 
her  letters  and  notes.  She  may,  how- 
ever, use  the  arms  of  her  family.  If  a 
spinster  or  widow,  her  arms  should  be 
placed  upon  a  lozenge;  if  married,  they 
should  be  impaled  with  those  of  her 
husband — though  never,  in  any  case, 
surmounted  by  a  crest.  But  a  mono- 
gram containing  the  letters  of  her 
name,  or  those  letters  simply,  or  the 
signature  of  her  Christian  name  re- 
produced in  fac-simile,  are  all  more 
graceful  and  appropriate  to  a  woman 
than  a  coat  of  arms,  the  use  of  which 
emblem  in  this  country  has  indeed 
been  so  much  derided  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  recommend  it  at  all. 

In  some  English  country-houses,  re- 
mote enough  from  a  telegraph-station 
TeUgrapkic   to  make  horse-flesh  and  the 

addresses.  \\x^^  of  messengers  in  deliv- 
ering telegrams  a  consideration,  they 
have  a  convenient  fashion  of  engraving 
across  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the 
letter-paper,  opposite  the  name  of  their 
place  and  post-office,  an  announcement 
like  this — 

••  STATION,  CLUMBER, 
TBLBGRAPH,   LYNTO.N.  6  MILKS." 

With  such  a  provision  of  information, 
the  guest  or  correspondent  can  hardly 
go  astray  as  to  what  method  lie  should 
employ  in  endeavoring  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  his  friend.  The 
fashion  has  merit  enough  to  warrant 
its  adoption  among  us. 

Paper  of  the  "  Scotch  granite  "  va- 

riety,  octavo  size,  is  so  much  used 

'    for  ordinary  house -corresj)ond- 

ence  abroad,  it  has  come  into  general 
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vogue  here,  having  the  double  attrac- 
tion of  cheapness  and  a  pleasant  green- 
gray  tint. 

For  answering  invitations,  for  writ- 
ing the  dainty  missives  that  fly  back 
and  forth  between  a  woman  and  her  nu- 
merous friends,  in  a  period  when  half 
the  civilities  of  society  are  executed 
under  the  ajgis  of  a  two-cent  postal 
stamp,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety 
of  paper  and  envelopes  to  choose  from. 
Here  feminine  fancy  may  have  full 
sway,  and  to  femininity  many  caprices 
are  forgiven  that  would  elsewhere  be 
challenged.  The  tints  of  mignonette, 
pale  lavender,  pale  blue,  pearl,  or  white, 
are,  however,  most  seen  in  use  upon 
writing-tables  of  refined  women,  who 
hold  back  from  extremes  in  every- 
thing. The  use  of  sealing-wax,  for 
years  deemed  indispensa- 
ble, has  gradually  drifted 
out  of  our  busy  end  of  the  century's 
life,  although  it  is  surely,  of  all  minor 
additions  to  the  form  of  correspond- 
ence, the  most  elegant. 

Colored  inks,  save  for  business  pur- 
|K)ses,  are  never  used.  Anything  that 
savors  of  eccentricity — dark-hued 
paper,  an  odd  sha])e  in  envel()i)es, 
etc. — creates  distrust  of  the  polite  in- 
formation of  the  writer.  In  all  such 
matters  there  is  a  j2:uklen  mean  of  sim- 
plicity and  good  taste,  hard  to  define, 
but  felt  to  the  finger-tips  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  pass  judgment  upon 
form,  and  most  earnestly  reconnneruled 
to  the  seeker  for  information  in  such 
channels. 

Scented  paper  is,  exce])t  perhaps  for 
that  faintest  fragrance  of  violet  that 
comes  from  orris-root,  apt  to 
be  an  offence  to  the  recipient. 
Hut  the  tastes  of  no  two  j)eople  agree 
as  to  good  perfumes,  and,  on  safety's 
side,  it  is  better  to  avoid  them  alto- 
gether. Strong,  viviil  odors  intended 
for  the  masses,  so  frankly  vulgarize 
everything  they  touch,  it  seems  harilly 
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worth  while  to  urge  that  the  sachets 
containing  them  be  thrown  into  the  fire, 
rather  than  among  one's  boxes  of  let- 
ter-paper. 

Handwriting    of    the    fine    slanting 

"  Italian  "  kind,  taught  to  our  mothers 

and  handed  down  to  be  a 

an    rt  tng.    g^^^j.^^  ^.^  ^^   friends   of 

their  descendants,  has  not  entirely 
passed  from  among  us,  although  mod- 
ern taste  is  doing  its  best  to  eliminate 
it.  No  letter,  no  matter  what  its  in- 
trinsic charm  or  pathetic  appeal,  will 
be  read  nowadays  with  patience  to  the 
end,  if  written  in  this  style  of  chirog- 
raphy.  Better  a  thousand  times  the 
type-writer,  that  foe  to  sentiment  and 
finer  phraseology — better  anything — 
than  MS.  made  illegible  on  account  of 
pallid  ink  and  hair-strokes  from  a  mini- 
kin pen  ! 

One  feels  like  appealing  in  tears  to 
the  school-mistresses  of  our  land,  to 
bring  up  our  coming  women  to  write 
legibly,  fearlessly  ;  leaving  spaces  be- 
fore their  lines  and  between  their  lines  ; 
with  pens  broad  enough  of  nib  to  make 
the  words  stand  out  in  full  relief  to  the 
reader's  eye.  Would  not  the  universal 
adoption  of  such  practices  gild  anew 
the  waste  of  ordinary  correspondence, 
rob  charity-work  and  work  for  philan- 
thropy's sake  of  their  terrors,  and  put 
all  men  who  have  to  deal  with  women 
on  business  subjects  in  an  attitude  of 
greater  resignation  toward  their  fate  ? 
What  student  of  the  genealogy  of 
America  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century — and  in  the  new  waves  of  en- 
thusiasm about  our  ancestors,  the  coun- 
try is  full  of  such — has  not  heaved 
a  sigh  at  finding  himself,  upon  the 
threshold  of  desired  information  from 
old  family  letters,  face  to  face  with 
numerous  thin,  crackling  sheets  writ- 
ten in  faded  ink,  in  which,  say,  a  great- 
grandmamma  has  poured  out  to  her 
first  married  daughter  all  the  delight- 
ful   gossip   and    Coteriesprache  of    the 


household  since  she  left  it  ?  How  one 
longs  to  be  possessed  of  the  contents 
of  these  and  many  like  them  from  "  the 
same  to  the  same  !  "  And  yet,  how  the 
overtaxed  eyes  shrink  from  the  task  ! 
How  reluctantly  one  puts  away  a  crisp 
bundle  of  such  precious  old  documents, 
tied  with  ribbons  of  a  forgotten  pat- 
tern, determining  that — "when  the 
time  comes"  —  one  will  read  every 
word. 

Then  the  "foreign"  letters  —  the 
"travels"  abroad  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers  when  travel  meant  something, 
and  "impressions"  were  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  home-admirers.  How  deplor- 
ably thin  their  paper,  how  evasive  to 
the  touch,  how  trying  the  sheen  of  its 
surface  to  the  eye  !  They,  too,  must 
be  laid  aside  and  relegated  to  the  hap- 
py times  cherished  in  all  imaginations, 
"  when  we  have  nothing  else  to  do." 
If  postage  had  not  been  so  high,  and 
the  education  of  polite  society  had  not 
then  entailed  a  "  flowing "  hand,  we 
might  enjoy  them  as  did  the  genera- 
tion ahead  of  us. 

There  is  a  small,  but  distinct  "  liter- 
ary "  hand-writing  familiar  to  the  cor- 
respondents of  one  or  two  great  pub- 
lishing houses,  that  is  a  charm  to  the 
recipient.  It  is  compact,  neither  round 
nor  pointed,  generally  seen  upon  fair 
white  linen  paper  in  good  black  ink. 
It  sets  forth  dates  and  signatures  with 
absolute  precision — a  first  glance  re- 
veals every  shade  of  meaning  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey.  A  few  men  and 
women  of  literary  bent  have  this  chi- 
rography  ;  but  it  is  never  enough  seen 
among  us,  and  its  possession  is  one 
distinctly  to  be  envied. 

Having  said  this  much  about  out- 
ward form  in  correspondence,  I  feel 
less  confident  in  touching  the 
matter  of  substance.  The 
pen,  in  these  days,  is  a  little  in- 
strument fraught  with  danger  to  the 
community,  for  its  success  in  private 
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experiment  is  no  sooner  ascertained 
than  there  is  the  risk  that  its  achieve- 
ments may  immediately  seek  print  ! 
The  letter  -  writer  renowned  in  her 
private  circle,  is  so  sure  to  find  her- 
self "  urged  to  publish."  The  school- 
girl, the  travelled  spinster,  the  busy 
mother  of  a  family,  the  girl  of  society 
who  has  written  a  lucky  essay  for  her 
literary  club — all  yearn  to  secure  for 
their  productions  a  baptism  of  printer's 
ink.  It  really  is  not  safe  to  urge  women 
to  be  more  clever  than  they  are,  or  the 
publishers  will  yearn  for  them,  and  then 
there  will  be  none  left  to  write  those 
delightful  chatty  letters  about  domes- 
tic life  our  descendants  will  expect  to 
find  in  our  old  trunks  and  desks  ! 

No  woman — so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  printed  collections — ever  wrote 
more  pleasant  letters  than  do  the 
American  women.  They  have  in  their 
style  English  simplicity  joined  to  French 
grace  and  spirit ;  when  they  are  natur- 
al, they  are  best.  They  dress  up  little 
nothings  with  infinite  drollery,  they 
possess  a  keen  apprehension  of  char- 
acter, and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  good- 
tempered.  I  have  no  doubt  the  great 
Atlantic  liners  bring  home  in  those 
leathern  post-bags,  thrown  aboard  just 


as  the  ship  is  ready  to  leave  her  dock, 
more  wit  in  description  from  travelling 
American  women,  than  could  be  found  in 
the  mails  of  any  other  nation.  The  per- 
petual brightness  of  feminine  American 
comment  upon  foreign  ways  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ill-nature  of 
an  English  man  of  letters,  who  re- 
marked to  an  American  in  London,  "  I 
don't  doubt  they  are  charming,  your 
countrywomen,  but  they  see  too  much, 
and  they  write  home  too  much,  and 
give  one  no  rest  as  to  what  they  will 
next  disclose." 

Of  the  small  coin  of  correspondence, 
all  invitations  are  couched  much  in  the 
same  form,  and  give  little 
opportunity  for  the  fair  au- 
thor to  show  her  originality.  If  Mrs. 
Murray- Hill,  for  instance,  desires  to 
include  Mrs.  Washington  Park  in  her 
list  of  guests  for  a  dinner  three  weeks 
distant,  she  makes  use,  generally,  of 
an  engraved  card,  running  as  form 
shown  on  page  164,  its  blanks  filled  in 
with  names  and  date. 

But  if  the  dinner  is  one  of  the  less 
formal  banijuets,  to  which  friends  are 
bidden,  Mrs.  Murray-Hill  sits  down  to 
her  davenport,  and  dashes  off  a  few 
lines  like  these  : 
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—  Fifth  Aveiuic. 
My  dear  Mrs,  Park  : 

I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Park  loill  give  tis 
the  pleasure  0/  your  company  at  dinner,  very 
informally^  on  Thursday,  March  eighth,  at  a 
quarter  before  eight  o'clock.  Trusting  this 
may  not  find  you  engaged  elsewhere,  believe  7ne, 
Yours  faithfully^ 

Josephine  MurrayllilL 
Tuesday, 
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The  polite  fiction,  "very  informally,"  seem  to  be  little  difference  in  the  ser- 

be  it  understood,  is  meant  to  cover  the  vice  of  the  small  dinner  of  eight  or  ten, 

failure   to   notify   her   friend  a  longer  given  on  the  eighth,  and  the  banquet 

time  ahead  ;    otherwise,   there   would  of  eighteen  or  twenty  on  the  fifteenth. 


"  Verj^  Informally:' 

People  have,  indeed,  ceased  speculating 
as  to  the  exact  definition  of  *h'nfor' 
mally"  in  notes  of  invitation.  Al- 
though beloved  of  hostesses,  it  would 
be  a  rash  person  who  would  presume 
on  it  to  dress  "informally/'  or  act 
"  informally  ;  "  />,,  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  accepted  tenets  laid  down 
for  dinners  great  or  small. 

A  Congressman  newly  arrived  in 
Washington,  acting  on  this  delusive 
word  in  his  note  of  invitation,  repaired 
to  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  his  acquaint- 
ance dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  a  light- 
blue  satin  scarf,  and  pearl  trousers  ; 
just  what,  with  propriety,  he  would 
have  worn  out  to  **  tea  "  at  the  same 
hour  in  his  native  town.  His  wife, 
attired  in  a  high  black  silk,  and  wear- 
ing a  shawl  of  white  point  d*Alen^on 
fastened  with  cameo  brooches  upon 
the  shoulders,  was  more  chagrined  than 
he,  to  find  a  large  dinner  in  prospect, 
the  other  women,  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  dressed  for  it  in  all  the 
bravery  of  low  gowns  and  many  jewels. 
But  she  said  nothing,  kept  her  eyes 
and  ears  open,  like  a  sensible  woman 
as  she  was  ;  and  a  year  afterward,  might 
have  been  found  in  the  act  of  giving 
just  such  **  informal "  dinners,  at  which 
ever}'thing  was  done  according  to  the 
most  exacting  **  form  '* — on  her  own  ac- 
count. 

In  case  one  desires  to  decline  a  for- 
mal invitation — to  dinner  for  instance 
— one  may  write  in  this  wise:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murray- Hill  regret  very  much 
that  they  are  prevented  by  an  engage* 
ment  elsewhere  from  accepting  Mr,  and 

Mrs, *s  kind  invitation  to  dinner,  on 

Thursday,  the  twenty- fifth. 

Invitations  for  luncheons  follow  ex- 
actly the  same  lines  as  those  given 
above  for  dinners.  If  the  luncheon  is 
fixed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
later — this  applying,  of  course,  only  to 
the  crowded  life  of  a  targe  city — an 
engraved  card  bears  the  message.     If 
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Mrs,  Murray- Hill  desires  to  bring  to-  I 
gether  a  few  congenial  spirits  around 
her  board  at  mid-day,  she  addresses  to 
each  a  friendly  note  as  many  days  in 
advance  as  she  thinks  needful  to  se- 
cure the  presence  of  those  she  particu- 
larly wants. 

To  convene  friends  on  the  occasion 
of  a  cup  of  tea  to  be  given  in  behaif  of 
some  recently  arrived  stranger,  some 
lion  great  or  small,  or  some  old  acquaint- 
ance returned  to  the  haunts  of  her 
youth,  it  is  enough  to  send  a  small  en- 
velope containing  one's  visiting  card. 
Over  the  engraved  name  of  the  sender 
is  written  in  ink  in  her  own  hand — not  _ 
too  carefully — *'  To  meet  Mrs.  Blank,"  ■ 
w^hile  below  are  similarly  inscribed  the 
date  and  hour.  To  such  invitations 
answers  are  not  usually  expected,  and 
those  who  fail  to  go  generally  call  on 
the  hostess  extending  the  summons  a 
few  days  later.  If  it  is  desired  to  pay 
this  attention  to  the  guest  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  people  invited  may  also  call 
upon  that  guest ;  but  it  is  hardly  ob- 
ligatory in  the  numerous  demands  of  a 
busy  social  life. 

In  New  York,  little  informal— for 
here  the  word  fits  in — gatherings  so 
assembled  are  often  among  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  season.  A  much  in- 
vited person  cares  little  for  what  is  set 
before  her  in  the  way  of  refresliment. 
Liberty  to  go  or  not,  as  she  may  fiiKl 
herself  able  to  do,  often  induces  her  to  M 
drop  in  upon  what,  to  an  invitation  re-  ■ 
quiring  response,  she  would  have  re- 
fused off-hand.  She  can  appear  in  the 
crowd — speak  to  her  hostess — speak  a 
word  to  the  guest  of  the  hour — fall 
away  in  a  corner,  into  a  comfi»rtable 
chair,  and  talk  with  some  agreeable 
man  or  woman  she  has  not  recently 
met — and  then,  if  she  likes,  glide  out 
without  saying  good  afternoon.  This 
latter  fashion,  at  first  sight  a  little  cav- 
alier, has  grown  out  of  two  things — the 
crowds   in    modern    bouses,    and    the 
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wish  not  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
others  to  terminate  a  festivity.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  husband  and 
wife,  or  mother  and  daughter,  to  walk 
up  in  the  manner  of  the  procession  into 
Noah's  ark,  two  and  two,  to  seek  out 
the  hostess  to  take  formal  leave  after  a 
ball,  or  reception,  or  tea,  or  any  crowd- 
ed function.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
guest  escaping  after  a  dinner  or 
luncheon  without  saying  good-by  to 
the  entertainer  and  giving  light  com- 
pliments for  her  entertainment,  would 
be  adjudged  outside  the  pale,  and 
never  again  deemed  worthy  to  be 
asked  within  it  ! 

For  a  large  "tea"  or  reception 
given  for  a  debutante  by  her  mother,  it 
is  customary  to  send  cards  about  3^^ 
by  4j^  inches,  engraved  as  follows  : 


In  England,  the  custom  of  amassing 
names  upon  one  visiting-card  is  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent  than  here.  I 
note  one,  to  be  remembered  as  almost 
covered  with  engraving ;  and  away 
down  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  was 
the  announcement  of  the  day  when  it 
would  be  possible  to  expect  to  find  this 
numerous  family  at  home. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  curious,  I 
would  say  that  Miss  Edith  Gresham, 
(whose  name  like  the  others,  is  imagi- 
nary), was  a  ward  of  the  family  living  in 
their  house,  and  had  been,  by  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  recently  presented  at 
court. 

In  New  York,  it  is  quite  common  to 
see  the  names  of  the  mother  and  eldest 
daughter  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
next   sister    in  society,  but    I  am   not 


Or,  when  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
affair  less  formal — again  our  word, 
without  which,  after  all,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deal  with  society's  code 
of  minor  laws  ! — the  visiting  card  of 
mother  and  daughter  is  used. 


aware  that  we  have  yet  had  the  of- 
ficial presentment  of  the  resident  niece 
or  cousin  thus  included. 

For  a  cotillon  given  elsewhere  than 
in  one's  own  home,  the  invitation  form 
would  be  on  a  square  card,  as  opposite. 


Cotillons  and  Musicalcs.  167 


The  same  formula  would  be  used  if  for  cotillon  ;  but  in  such  case,  is  wisely 
music  were  to  be  the  entertainment  of  added,  after  the  hour  specified,  the 
the    evening,    substituting   that    word    word  ""^ punctually ^ 


yO/l 


T 
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Nine  o'clock,  the  hour  named  in 
general  upon  a  card  for  a  ball,  must 
never  be  taken  literally.  In  New  York 
it  is  usually  eleven  o'clock  and  after, 
before  the  fashionable  folk  make  their 
appearance,  and  a  ball  is  not  really  un- 
der way  till  midnight.  Decry  as  we 
may,  and  should,  these  hours  in  com- 
munities whereof  most  of  the  men  are 
working-folk,  due  at  offices  and  places 
of  business  by  ten  o'clock  the  next 
day,  the  reform  so  ardently  desired 
by  sensible  people  has  not  yet  been 
brought  about.  A  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection was  a  series  of  dances  institut- 
ed this  past  season,  by  some  well-bred 


and  assemblies,  or  balls,  given  by  the 
Patriarchs. 

When  cards  are  sent  out  by  a  num- 
ber of  patronesses  for  a  subscription 
dance  at  some  semi-public  hall  engaged 
for  the  occasion,  the  best  form  is  as 
below : 

Here  follows  a  list  of  names  of  pa- 
tronesses, and  in  the  invitation  (en- 
graved upon  a  sheet  of  octavo  size  of 
fair  white  paper)  is  enclosed  a  card  of 
admission,  meant  to  be  presented  by 
the  bearer  at  the  door.  Another  form 
is  an  oblong  double  card  of  thick  paste- 
board, on  the  outer  face  of  which  is 
read  : 


y€€)7n^y(zny^yC^  /^^eodce^pte^  y€eZ^ 


^A 


and  kindly  women  of  society,  to  begin 
strictly  at  nine  and  terminate  at  twelve ; 
to  these  were  bidden  a  number  of  young 
men  engaged  in  business  and  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  But  I  am  not  sure 
the  young  men  who  attended  and  en- 
joyed them  acquired  from  them  suffi- 
cient strength  of  mind  to  refuse  subse- 
quent invitations  to  the  great  cotillons 


Inside  are  found  engraved  names  of 
the  subscribers  and  patronesses,  filling 
several  columns,  and  perhaps  on  the 
last  page  is  read  : 

Reception  Committee. 

Mrs. Mrs. 

Mrs. Mrs. 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  ladies 
selected  from  the  rest  to  do  the  hon- 
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fL^A^y^  ACc<ZMU€'yc^' yo/^ 


f 
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ors  of  the  cveninjr.  They  stand  (in  ji^ucsts  as  their  names  are  announced. 
some  eyes,  a  suftlcicntly  f(>rmidal)lc'  bat-  A  bow,  a  courtesy — for  the  j)rotty  old- 
tery)  in  an  ante-chaml)er,  or  near  the  fashioned  **  reverence"  of  younjj  maid- 
door  of  the  ball-room,  to  receive  the  enhocul  is  now  quite  in  vo^ue  among 
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her  elders— a  word  with  an  acquaint- 
ance or  friend  among  the  quartette,  and 
you  are  expected  to  pass  on.  Nothing 
is  more  tiresome  than  people  who  settle 
down  for  an  evening's  conversation 
with  a  committee  on  reception  at  a 
large  affair  like  this.  They  block  the 
way  for  others,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
attend  to  them. 

A  hostess  who  wishes  to  assemble 
a  number  of  strictly  "  dancing  "  people 
for  a  party,  to  be  by  none  confounded 
with  her  large  and  general  affairs, 
sends  out  a  card  of  this  kind  : 


are  most  commonly  engraved  on  a 
sheet  of  about  4^  by  6^  inches,  of 
finely  grained  white  paper,  in  reason- 
ably large  round  script,  omitting  all 
flourishes  (see  page  172)  ;  they  are  sent 
most  often  through  the  mail — as  indeed 
are  most  invitations  of  the  day,  includ- 
ing many  to  dinners  of  ceremony  three 
weeks  in  advance — in  two  envelopes ; 
the  inner  one  to  match  the  paper  and 
without  gum,  the  outer  envelope  of  a 
thinner  and  cheaper  sort,  to  receive  the 
stamp  and  post-mark. 

These  notifications  of  a  wedding  are 


t<y/^ 


Again,  when  the  hostess  whose  ac- 
quaintance passes  in  numbers  the  limits 
of  her  house,  desires  to  bring  out  her 
daughter,  a  late  fashion  has  been  to  en- 
gage,for  the  purpose, rooms h la  mode^diwA 
to  inscribe  the  invitation  on  her  cards. 

Elsewhere,  I  have  seen  "  Thi  ilati- 
sunt"  used  instead  of  the  franker  Eng- 
lish word — not,  we  will  agree,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  card. 

The  invitations  in  use  for  weddings 


generally  sent  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  intended  ceremony.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  breakfast  or  reception 
following  the  ceremony,  to  which  a  lim- 
ited number  of  intimate  friends  are  to 
be  invited,  the  favored  ones  are  notified 
either  by  a  separate  card  included,  or 
by  especial  note  (see  page  171).  For 
a  large  church  wedding,  cards  of  admis- 
sion, to  be  presented  at  the  door,  may 
be  enclosed. 


Invitations  for  ]Vcdtiings. 


171 


^ 


:^< 


When  it  is  desired  that  the  weddin*!;  tioii  (see  paj^e  173).  In  this  case,  mean- 
shall  be  witnessed  by  a  few  only,  and  ing  a  large  j^tneral  reception,  invita- 
be  followed  by  a  {general  reception,  a  tions  to  the  weddinjj  at  four  o'clock 
separate  card  to  the  friends  expected  would  be  extended,  orally  or  by  note, 
at  the  ceremony  is  enclosed  in  the  in-  to  particular  friends  and  members  of 
vitations  sown  broadcast  for  the  reccp-  the  family. 


.0 
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/" 
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For    many    reasons  —  chief    among  with   pushing,  scrambling,  self-invited 

which  is  that  a  wedding  in  a  large  city  guests — the  house-wedding  has  of  late 

is   heralded   by   the  daily  newspapers  been    more    frequently   adopted.      To 

until  the  church  is  likely  to  be  packed  Church   people,  and   to  many  others, 
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this  practice  divests  the  ceremony  of  siders,  and  the  chatter  and  comment  of 

the  solemnity  and  dignity  it  demands  insiders  who  take  the  whole  affair  as  a 

by  right.     But,  remembering  the  chat-  function  of  their  "set,"  is  such  a  cere- 

ter  and  comment  of  vulgar-minded  out-  mony  in   church  likely  to  seem  more 
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sacred  ?  The  size  of  modern  houses 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  visiting 
lists,  has  next  to  be  considered.  One 
cannot  send  cards  for  a  wedding,  of  all 
things,  without  consideration  of  a  hun- 
dred people  passed  over  in  making 
ordinary  lists.  Offence  given  at  this 
juncture  often  remains  for  a  lifetime 
to  confront  the  young  couple.  In 
many  cases,  therefore,  to  avoid  all 
misunderstanding,  friends  clearly  en- 
titled to  be  present  are  asked  private- 
ly to  the  ceremony,  immediately  after 
which  are  sent  out,  to  everyone  pos- 
sibly concerned,  a  card  of  announce- 
ment (see  page  175). 

If  the  ceremony  has  been  performed 
in  church,  the  name  of  the  church  is 
given.  If  at  home,  the  house  address 
is  not  mentioned. 

Should  one  be  unable  to  attend  a 
wedding  or  wedding  -  reception,  it  is 
customary  to  call  and  leave  cards  for 
those  in  whose  name  invitations  are 
issued,  and  also  for  the  bridal  pair — or, 
if  at  a  distance,  to  send  a  double  set  of 
cards,  and,  for  cards  of  announcement, 
to  return  cards — two  for  a  man  and 
one  for  a  woman. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  marriage,  the 
mother  of  the  bride  will  most  often 
wish  to  give  for  her  a  general 
"  tea  "  or  "  at  home  '*  on  her  re- 
turn from  the  wedding  journey.  In 
this  case,  the  united  names  of  the 
young  couple — what  Dickens  used  to 
laugh  at  as  the  "  connubial  copper- 
plate " — "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Francis 
Childs,"  appear  on  a  card  enclosed  with 
that  sent  by  Mrs.  Douglas  to  invite  her 
friends  to  tea,  or  to  an  evening  party. 

The  "  connubial  copper-plate  "  has 
not  its  old  vogue  in  society.  Except 
Of  married  when  they  come  together  for 

people,  bridal  announcement  or  for 
invitations,  "  Mr."  and  "  Mrs."  keep 
each  an  individual  card  for  general 
use.  When  Mrs.  Douglas — for,  to  in- 
vent new  names  for  each  set  of  dum- 


Cards. 


mies  has  begun  to  tax  the  imagination 
of  the  scribe  ! — goes  on  her  rounds 
of  visits,  she  leaves  at  each  door 
where  there  is  a  married  couple,  one 
of  her  own  cards,  and  two  of  her  hus- 
band's. If  there  is  an  unmarried  Miss 
Douglas,  and  a  Miss  Winifred  Douglas, 
they  will  be  found  on  their  mother's 
card.  If  there  are  grown  sons  still 
under  her  roof,  Mrs.  Douglas  leaves 
also  one  card  for  each  of  them — and 
drives  away,  feeling  a  sense  of  virtue 
which  is  to  be  derived  only  from  this 
indiscriminate  waste  of  pasteboard. 

A  young  man,  making  calls  in  his 
own  person,  leaves  two  cards,  of  course, 
_,    ,    .  ,       — one  for  the  master,  one 

Of  a  bachelor.     .  t  -  r       i 

for  the  mistress  of  the 
house  ;  and  should  the  object  of  his  at- 
tention be  the  young  lady  of  a  house, 
the  card  left  for  her  mother  will  also 
suffice  for  her. 

A  young  girl,  calling  on  her  own 
friends,  leaves  her  own  card.  But,  in  a 
large  community,  she  is.  apt  to 
be  more  quickly  recognized 
and  placed,  if  her  name,  following  her 
mother's  as  has  been  suggested,  be  left 
in  the  hall  with  the  crowd  of  other 
cards. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  say 
here  that  a  girl's  name  upon  her  card 
should  always  be  preceded  by  "  Miss  ;  *' 
that  a  man's  name  upon  his  card,  in 
good  society,  must  bear  the  prefix 
"  Mr. ; "  and  that  nicknames,  pet  names, 
and  the  like,  are  outlawed  from  appear- 
ance upon  cards. 

Cards  should  be  firm,  substantial, 
purely  white,  engraved  in  round  script. 
Forms  of  ^"d  printed  legibly.  A  wom- 
cards,  ^n's  is  of  good  size,  a  man's 
not  so  large — even  diminutive.  A  wom- 
an's, for  ordinary  use,  contains  her 
name,  her  address  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner,  and  her  day  at  home  (if 
she  have  one)  in  the  left-hand  lower 
corner.  An  unmarried  man  sometimes 
puts  upon  his  card  both  his  house  ad- 


o/a ^/W. 


K^/r/^.o€/iJ cJya ?tciJ  OA{C€^^, 


fOf€K 


dress  in  the  lower  ri^ln-haiul  corner,  inciinibeiu  as  that  of  trousers  rolled  up 

and  the  address  of  his  ar<:ustomoil  dub  in  New  York  when  it  rains  in  I.on(h)n  I 

in  thelower  left-hand  corner.    As  this  is  A  nMrried  man  has  his  house  address, 

an  English  fashion  Jt  may  come  to  be  as  like  his  wife's,  in  the  lower  right-hand 
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corner  of  his  card,  or  sometimes  none 
at  all.  A  fashion  quite  often  seen,  is 
that  of  dispensing  with  the  Christian 
name  upon  cards.     In  America  it  has 


A  mother  having  two  daughters  to 
take  into  society,  inscribes  herself  and 
them  upon  her  card,  not  infrequently, 
thus  : 


C(4 


"')^(M^^UnM€o9t/S^MiM^^, 


no  doubt  been  spread  by  the  appear- 
ance upon  cardboard,  in  this  guise,  of 
certain  officials  of  government,  who, 
on  returning  to  private  life,  cannot 
entirely  divest  themselves  of  all  the 
panoply  of  Jove.  "  Mr.  Jupiter  "  has 
undoubtedly  a  more  imposing  effect 
than  "  Mr.  John  T.  Jupiter,"  as  he 
used  to  style  himself  before  going  into 
office.  Not  to  be  outdone,  "  Mrs.  Ju- 
piter **  follows  her  husband's  lead.  All 
it  is  necessary  for  her  friends  to  know 
is  thus  conveyed  to  them  ;  with  the 
general  public  she  has  really  so  lit- 
tle to  do  ! 

This  idea  is  a  good  one  when  there 
are  two  or  three  married  sons  known 
in  a  community,  from  whom  and  their 
families  it  is  right  that  the  father  and 
mother  should  be  set,  in  dignity,  apart. 
The  fashion  is  generally  assumed  by 
the  head  of  an  important  family ;  and 
it  is  always  accorded  to  those  who  have 
borne  really  distinguished  public  office. 


In  England,  the  husband's  Christian 
name  is  much  less  used  in  addressing 
Christian  and  married  women  than  here. 
middle  names.  Their  letters  and  notes  are 
directed  to  **  Mrs.  Devon "  simply, 
rarely  to  "  Mrs.  Henry  Devon  "  and 
very  rarely  "  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Devon,"  as 
with  us.  The  American  woman's  hab- 
it of  retaining  her  patronymic  to  pre- 
cede her  married  name  in  her  signa- 
ture, and  then  leaving  her  cards  with 
her  husband's  full  names  or  all  his 
initials,  is  the  cause  of  great  confu- 
sion in  English  minds.  It  leads  our 
British  cousins  to  commit  various  ec- 
centricities of  nomenclature  upon  the 
backs  of  letters  and  notes  they  send  to 
us  ;  to  address  one  now  in  this  way, 
now  in  that,  then  finally  to  hyphenate 
our  several  names  in  a  row  !  After 
repeated  experiences  of  this  kind,  the 
advantage  of  the  English  custom  be- 
comes patent.  A  month  of  note-writ- 
ing and  receiving  of  notes  in  London 
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ill  the  season,  will  drive  even  a  stanch 
American  tu  sig;ning  herself  as  does  her 
English  correspondent,  ''  M.  Jones  *'  or 
**  I.  Plantagenet ; "  />.,  with  a  single 
initial  preceding  the  family  name. 

Since  Thackeray's  **  General  Jede- 
diah  B.  Bnng/'  the  middle  initial  of  an 
American  has  been  set  as  a  stigma,  by 
foreign  writers,  upon  the  typical  Brother 
Jonathan  they  delight  to  introduce  into 
their  pages.  It  is  not  that  the  English 
have  no  middle  names;  they  frequently 
have  several ;  but  they  are  not  apt  to 
employ  a  middle  name  or  its  initial  for 
every-day  use,  or  to  repeat  it,  as  we 
do,  with  every  utterance  of  the  family 
name,  until  it  becomes  grotesque.  Nor 
do  they  think  it  necessary  to  put  initials 
of  middle  names  always  upon  a  card. 
The  time  lost  in  trying  to  recall  peo- 
ple's middle  initials  is  worthy  of  higher 
achievement.  1  believe  that  when  the 
common  conveniences  of  life  come  ti> 
be  rounded  into  a  perfect  whole,  men 
and  women  will  be  known  by  not  more 
than  two  names  apiece  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  the  same  bright  period,  somebody 
will  have  devised  a  method  of  paying 
the  small  debts  of  society  with- 
out the  empty  ceremony  of  a 
call,  which  means  simply  to  ring  a  bell 
— to  leave  a  card^ — to  escape,  rejoicing 
that  one  more  name  is  crossed  off  the 
list  of  dues. 

It  is  not  heart lessness  that  inspires 
this  common  frame  of  mind,  it  is  dis- 
gust of  one's  self  that  one  is  not  able 
to  rise  out  of  the  necessity  for  this  con- 
ventional interchange  of  civilities,  with 
people  who  would  regret  nothing  more 
than  to  be  caught  at  home.  And,  yet, 
the  same  people  meeting  each  other  on 
shipboard,  in  a  foreign  hotel,  or  in  sum- 
mer leisure  by  the  sea,  in  the  moun- 
tains, would  often  be  sincerely  inter- 
ested each  in  the  other,  and  glad  of  an 
opport unity  to  make  closer  actjuainl- 
ancc. 


Calls, 


But  cal!s  remain,  calls  must  be  made, 
and  the  burden  of  them  is  our  old  man 
Timts  for  ^f  '^^^^  ^'^^'  1'*^^  the  sake  of 
cidiim^.  simplifying  the  matter,  many 
women  remain  at  home  on  certain  after- 
noons during  the  season,  and  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  once  a 
year,  in  their  drawing-rooms,  of  the 
**  friends  *'  with  whom  they  regularly 
exchange  cards.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  call,  after  a  single  large 
**tea.'*  But  after  an  evening  party,  a 
dinner,  a  luncheon,  an  invitation  to 
theatre  or  opera,  or  any  distinct  per- 
sonal civility,  a  call  is  incumbent  upon 
well-bred  people, 

Men's  calls  are,  like  most  of  men*s 
privileges  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
very  much  at  their  own  pleasure.  For 
the  busy  ones,  calls  in  the  late  after- 
noon, over  the  tea-table  at  five  o'clock, 
when  one  may  always  safely  presume 
upon  finding  a  lady  willing  to  receive, 
are  almost  impossible.  Calls  in  the 
evening,  unless  at  a  house  where  the 
visitor  is  sure  of  being  made  one  of 
the  family,  are  not  expected  \\\  New 
York.  In  other  less  over-hurried  cit- 
ies, the  evening  is  the  time  for  pleasant 
rendezvous  of  familiar  friends.  In  the 
South,  the  practice  of  visiting  at  this 
hour  is  the  inalienable  privilege  of 
the  youths  who  devote  themselves  to 
repeated  attentions  to  "the  ladies/' 
But  in  New  York  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  young  fellow's  trouble  to  equip 
himself  in  evening  dress,  to  compass 
by  street-car  or  on  foot  the  magnificent 
distances  of  the  town,  for  the  pleasure 
of  consigning  his  card  to  a  surprised 
or  somnolent  flunkey,  wlio  murmurs 
reproachfully,  **  The  ladies  are  not  at 
home,  sir ! " 

Therefore  the  habit  has  arisen  for 
men  to  call  on  their  friends  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  between  four  and  half*past 
six.  Whatever  objection  maybe  urged 
to  it  by  people  living  at  a  distance,  this 
way  of  spending  the  afternoon  is  better 
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for  the  average  young  man  than  the 
dreariness  of  a  boarding-house  or  the 
idle  gossip  of  a  chib. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  written,  if  a 
certain  degree  of  artificiahty,  of  uncer- 
tainty, makes  itself  apparent  to  the 
observer  of  the  customs  of  conven- 
tional society  with  us  Americans,  we 
must  not  complain.  Evolution,  like 
electricity,    has    us   in    her  grip.     Our 


great-grandchildren  will  no  doubt  laugh 
at  our  poor  dear  innocent  old  ways  ! 
A  moment  since,  I  read  a  passage  in 
a  letter  from  Horace  Walpole — the  fine 
flower  of  the  best  English  society  in 
his  time — wherein  he  lamented  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  to  dine  as  late  as 
nearly  six  o'clock,  and  complained  that 
they  would  be  soon  beginning  their 
balls  at  ten  ! 
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THE  .ESTHETICS  OF   DRESS. 

By    EVA    WILDER   McGLASbON. 


The  Caaons  of  Taste, 

Sincerity. 

Simplicity. 

Unity. 

Appropriateness, 

Textile  Fabrics, 

Colors. 

T  is  said  that  whenever 
any  art,  whatever  its 
origin,  attains  such  ex- 
cellence as  to  regard 
beauty  as  a  main  object, 
it  becomes  thereby  of 
the  aesthetic  class.  It 
need  not  be  demonstrated  that  ihe  art 
of  dress  has  reached  this  point.  What- 
ever strange  whims  the  motley  goddess 
of  Fashion  has  compelled  her  votaries 
to  endure,  beauty  has  even  from  very 
early  times  been  in  some  sort  an  end 
toward  w^hich  she  struggled. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  monstrous 
effects  which  she  has  [produced  this 
statement  might  seem  to  be  of  a  para- 
doxical nature  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ideas  of  beauty  have  always 
varied  greatly.  It  has  been  shown 
tliat  almost  the  only  objects  which 
have  seemed  beautiful  alike  to  all  peo- 
ples, barbaric  and  civiiized,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  been  certain  natural  as- 
j)ecls»  such  as  llawless  skies  or  foam- 
streaked  waters,  or  fresh  hills  and 
grassy  glades.  Beauty  has  depended 
entirety  on  the  point  of  view  of  its  age. 
It  is  a  most  illusive  thing  to  pin  down 
to  analysis  ;  and  the  recognition  of  its 
essentially  subtle  nature  has  entered 
into  all  such  statements  of  results  as 
philosophy  has  been  able  to  make.  It 
has   been   profoundly  considered   as  u 


Lines. 
Hyjsfiene. 
Conventionalism. 
Individualism. 
Originality, 
Picturesqucness» 
-  Eccentricity. 

f4uality  of  things,  as  a  mental  endow^- 
ment,  and  as  a  relation  between  these. 
But  each  of  these  modes  of  viewing  it 
is  confessedly  not  demonstrable  ;  so 
that  we  violate  no  canon  if  we  choose 
to  consider  beauty,  in  respect  to  the 
subject  of  apparel,  as  residing  not  in 
apparel  solely,  nor  yet  solely  in  the 
wearer,  but  in  the  establishment  of  a 
perfect  accord  between  them. 

This  is,  in  frne,  the  actual  stand-point 
of  every  woman  wdio  has  thought  at  ail 
upon  the  weighty  subject  of  what  is  be- 
coming to  her.  Those  who  think  upon 
it  most  deeply  are  not  always  success- 
ful, it  must  be  admitted,  in  their 
achievements  ;  for  while  the  sex  at 
large  is  gifted  with  an  instinct  in  this 
direction  which  is  as  incomprehensible 
as  an  actual  impulse  of  genius,  women 
are  greatly  misled  by  their  traditions, 
their  sentiments,  their  friends,  and  their 
ideals.  The  eye  of  criticism  seldom 
levels  itself  accurately  upon  its  own 
counterfeit  in  the  looking-glass.  The 
woman  who  observes  herself  sees  not 
merely  the  actual  physical  proportions 
she  has  in  view.  She  sees,  it  may  be 
instanced,  a  member  of  the  Van  Broeck 
family,  noted  always,  as  her  childish 
recollections  affirm,  for  their  dignity 
of  port  and  aristocratic  profiles.  She 
sees  a  woman  who  wears  a  violet  gown, 
not  because  it  suits  her,  but  because 
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she  has  a  fondness  for  it,  as  the  color  ent  development,  a  knowledge  of  these 
of  romance,  beloved  of  poet  and  p:imt-  plainly  oiaght  to  conirol  all  those  bal- 
er—  tender,  pensive,  semi  -  religious  ;  hjcinations  to  which  the  most  sensible 
she  sees,  further,  a  person  whose  hair  people  are  liable  when  under  the  lens 
is  worn  painfully  smooth,  perhaps  t)c-  of  self-examination —though  self-ex- 
cause  some  acquaintance  has  remarked  aminatiun  is  most  necessary  not  only 
in  a   moment   uf   unjudged   good-will,  is  respect  to  colors,  textures,  carriage, 
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that  with  such  features  one  can  affi>rd 
to  forswear  crimps  ;  and  finally,  if  she 
has  a  vestij^e  of  imagination  she  is 
likely  to  liehold  a  woman  whose  differ- 
entiation from  the  real  one  is  such  as 
might  He  in  a  description  written  by 
herself  and  one  written  by  a  dispas- 
sionate observer. 

Imagination  does  not  always  clothe 
its  possessor  with  unreal  charms.  Not 
infrequently  the  arch -deceiver  paints 
things  much  blacker  than  they  are,  ex* 
aggerating  defects  until  the  owner  of 
them  is  forever  clothed  in  a  wretch- 
ed and  hopeless  self -consciousness. 
Women  are  usually  very  adept  at  dis* 
covering  their  bad  points,  but  even 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  these,  there 
exists  a  wide-spread  tendency  to  dress, 
as  someone  once  said,  **  by  the  way  it 
sounds." 

If  there  are  any  radical  principles  of 
art  which  regulate  apparel  in  its  pres- 


hcight,  and  weight,  but  in  regard  to  the 
whole  effect,  spiritually  as  well  as  phys- 
ically. 

Art  has  been  defined  somewhere  as 
personality,  and  especially  is  it  so  in 
the  aesthetics  of  apparel.  Taste  must 
be  the  final  criterion,  and  it  is  a  com- 
fortable circumstance  that  taste  is  not 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  individual, 
but  must  rest  upon  acknowledged 
principles.  Being  a  union  of  judg- 
ment and  sensibility,  good  taste  is, 
to  some  extent,  a  natural  endijwnient, 
in  its  fullest  expression,  perhaps  en- 
tirely so — as  all  principles  of  all  art  re- 
vert to  the  undisciplined  expressions 
of  genius.  But  these  being  forniuiated, 
are  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  not  gen- 
iuses, and  a  knowledge  of  structural 
facts  is  obviously  necessary  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  correct  decisions 
in  the  science  of  apparel,  or  in  any 
science. 
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^ashion  Withstands  Kings  and  Potentates, 


The  most  cursory  glance  into  the  his- 
tory of  raiment  discloses  the  apparent- 
ly curious  fact  that  men  have  heen  even 
mi^rc  passionately  devoted  to  national 
pccuUarities  of  costume  than  to  estab- 
lished religions.  Legislation  has  now 
and  again  been  able  to  direct,  even  to 
obliterate^  prevalent  forms  of  worship, 
but  fashion  is  a  rebel  against  whom 
kings  and  parliaments  have  in  vain 
hurled  threats  and  issued  proscriptions. 
The  hearts  of  the  great  masses  have 
been  with  the  impenitent  offender  al- 
ways, and  as  the  human  heart  in  its 
natural  aspect  is  generally  a  kindly 
thing,  it  would  seem  clearly  that  in  her- 
self the  arbiter  of  vogues  must  have 
something  which  appeals  to  human  nat- 
ure in  a  deeper  sort  of  way  than  through 
mere  caprice, 

Mrs.  tHiphanl  has  justly  pointed  out 
that  fashion,  so  far  from  being  an  incar- 
nation of  cruelty  and  whim,  has  always 
been  rather  of  a   considerate   turn  of 


and  potentates,  has  been  used  to  bend 
a   very   compassionate    eye    upon   the 
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mind,  with  a  favoring  impulse  toward 
age  and  defects,  and  even  deformities. 
Fashion,  this  minx  who  sways  princes 


Th«  Hoop-Patvccat.     1B40, 

unhappy  possessors  of  wens  and  club- 
feet and  bent  spines  and  other  miser- 
ies of  the  sort.  She  has  seemed  to 
proceed  upon  a  reasonable  supposition 
that  youth  needs  her  less  than  those 
whose  bloom  is  waning.  Ruffs  to  hide 
the  flaccid  throat,  wimples  and  coifs  to 
shade  the  insidious  crow's-foot,  wigs  for 
thinning  hair,  bran-stuffed  sleeves  for 
bony  elbows,  hoop-petticoats  to  take 
from  weak  knees  the  burden  of  heavy 
skirts,  stays  to  control  the  lavish  con- 
tours of  over- ripe  loveliness,  these 
things  fashion  has  wrought ;  and  though 
she  has  sometimes  wrought  upon  a 
basis  of  error,  those  for  whom  she 
worked  have  seemed  to  feel  her  t)ur- 
pose,  and  have  stood  by  her  and  njade 
her  strong  to  resist  the  law  that  men- 
aced and  the  prophets  that  foretold 
awful  woes  to  all  them  that  counte- 
nanced her. 

The  English  houses  of  legislature 
spent  much  time  in  gravely  debating 
upon  the  si:£C  of  **  verdingales."     They 
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severely  condemned  face  painting  and 
patching:,  and  by  their  sumptuary  ordi- 
nances  again    and    again    they    have 
striven  to  control  ex- 
in  appar- 
le  instinct 
rn  a  n  d  e  d 
has  been 
preceded 
the  need 
them.     It 


Thi  Stota. 

arose  from  a  desire  of  decoration,  that 
first  ideal  of  the  savage  heart.  Being 
grafted  thus  in  a  soil  anterior  to  that 
which  pruUuced  religious  or  civil  no- 
tions, man's  **  habilatory  endeavors  " 
are  too  deep  and  strong  to  be  swayed 
by  the  passing  regulations  of  legislative 
bodies. 

The  instinct  for  **  vestural  tissues,'* 
rooted  in  an  unchanging  soil,  has  been 
prolific  in  the  variability  of  its  blos- 
soming. P^rom  a  decorative  design  of 
tattooing,  even  from  a  thorn -pinned 
goat-skin  to  the  carefully  fabricated 
creations  of  a  Parisian  master  of  modes, 
is  a  range  of  progression  in  which  every 
conceivable  arrangement  of  fabrics  has 
perhaps  prevailed.  The  first  aesthetic 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Britons,  qucerly  enough,  was  toward  a 
habit  of  attire  which  our  own  dress  re- 


formers in  some  measure  advocate  at 
present  With  Roman  rule  came  in 
Roman  dress,  which  the  women  wore 
as  three  tunics  ;  the  stola  was  its  dis- 
tinctive feature — a  long,  loose  garment, 
girded  up  about  the  waist  and  deco- 
rated for  folk  of  exclusive  pretensions 
with  a  border  of  rich  purple.  This  rai- 
ment, however  appropriate  to  Italian 
climates,  could  scarcely  have  been  re- 
markable for  its  comfort  in  the  chill 
atmosphere  of  the  northern  isles. 

An  account  of  Eoadicea  driving  her 
chariot  to  war  in  flowing  white 
stola,  with  long  sleeves  that 
the  breeze  and 
eir  airy  tissues 
flowing  hair,  fur- 
delightful  pict- 
feminine  incon- 
ty.  She  went 
battle  fired 
with  righteous 
indignation^ 
a  wronged 
mother,  a  n 
affronted 
i[ueen,  but 
she  went  with  all  the  impediment  and 
vanity  of  long  skirts  and  clinging  dra- 
peries and  unbound  hair.  Women  in 
our  age  do  not  go  about  their  house- 
hold tasks,  scarcely  about  their  pleas- 
ures, in  this  way.  Perhaps  we  are  far- 
ther than  we  think  fnmi  barbarism. 

It  is  odd  to  reflect  that  Fashion's 
most  atrocious  conceptions  have  been 
in  periods  of  great  intellectual  achie%^e- 
raeni — notably  in  the  Elizabethan  era. 
Wise  men  who  wielded  the  pen  of  the 
writer,  forerunners  of  the  literary  gen* 
tlemen  of  our  own  day  who  dip  their 
instruments  in  gall  to  inveigh  against 
the  irrationality  and  general  foolish- 
ness of  woman's  attire,  had  begun  to 
utter  unpleasant  remarks  upon  the  fol- 
lies of  the  sex  in  regard  to  dress. 
Women  were  aflirmed  "  to  love  strange 
habits."     They   were  scored  for  wear- 
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ing  "  tails  that  trail  in  tlie  mud."  And 
in  the  heroic  time  of  chivalry  and  tour- 
nament  arose  the  never-to-be-exhausted 
tirade  upon  over-small  waists.  This 
bane  of  modernity  came  to  pass  long 
before  the  invention  of  stays.  A  slim 
and  lissome  girth  has  always  heen  the 
desire  of  womanhood,  and  despite  their 
noble  scorn  of  it  as  produced  by  arti- 
fice, it  has  generally  been  also  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  other  sex.  Belts,  stom- 
achers, girdles,  have  always  prevailed 
in  feminine  attire.  They  have  a  mean- 
in  j^,  just  as  long  skirts  have  a  meaning* 
The  one  dcfmes  the  soft  rise  of  the 
bosom,  and  furnishes  a  firm  support  for 
the  radiation  of  skirt  folds.  The  other 
lends  height  and  grace.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  unlikely,  however  detrimental  to 
health  they  are  asserted  to  be,  that 
either  of  these  features  will  ever  be 
wholly  banished.  They  have  certainly, 
during  past  centuries,  had  time  to 
work  their  worst  upon  the  well-being 
of  women. 

That  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and 
Johnson  and  Marlowe  and  Sidney  and 
Raleigh  should  have  had  their  being  in 
a  time  when  Fashion  was  most  intoler- 
able in  her  dictates,  and  that  these 
noble  gentlemen  seemed  not  to  have 
wasted  time  and  energy  in  beating  the 
air  with  vain  maledictions  against  the 
mode,  but  the  rather  to  have  conformed 
quietly  to  the  pressure  of  the  time,  is 
matter  for  consideration.  If  ever  papal 
edicts  were  needed,  it  was  then.  If 
ever  dress  reformers  had  cause  for  be- 
ing, it  was  surely  when  men's  attire 
was  both  absurd  and  inconvenient,  and 
when  women  were  clad  \n  iron-ribbed 
petticoats  and  heavy  stomachers,  steel- 
edged  ruffs  and  unbearably  weighty 
fabrics,  additionally  loaded  with  jewels 
and  woven  with  gold.  Elizabeth  her- 
self, that  person  of  appalling  masculine 
intelligence  and  genius  for  sovereignty, 
appears  in  a  portrait  of  the  period  en- 
cased to  the  cars  in  a  ruif  of  the  solid- 


ity of  marble.  Her  brocaded  skirt  has 
a  metallic  set,  the  projection  of  her 
fardingaie  is  most  violent,  The  waist 
line  is  prodigiously  low,  and  its  falsity 
maintained  with  an  inflexible  mass  of 
gems.  Behind  her  shoulders  rises  a 
great  heart-shaped  arrangement  of 
stiffened  muslin.  The  only  modest  a*nd 
comparatively  unnoticeable  thing  about 
the  woman  who  is  noted  as  being  the 
paragon  of  queens,  is  the  crown  upon 
her  head — an  amusing  symbol  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  position  which  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  is  forced  to  assume 
at  the  behest  of  Fashion. 

Having  reached  the  uttermost  ex- 
treme of  sumptuousness,  inconvenience, 
and  ugliness,  and  having  bent  tcj  her 
dictates  some  of  the  greatest  minds 
humanity  has  knowledge  of,  Fashion 
seems  to  have  relaxed   her   ingenuity 


for  a  time. 
Certainly  the 
van  it  ies  of 
Elizabeth's 
day  took  no 
impetus  from 
James,  a  gen- 
tleman whose 
[principal 
anxietyabout 
h  i  s  raiment 
was  that  it 
should  be 
stuffed  heav- 
ily enough  to 
w  i  t  h  s  t  a  n  il 
dagger 
thrusts.  Nor 
tl  i  d  m  odes 
begin  to  display  renewed  activity  of 
invention  until  ascended  that  I'harles 
whose    image    still    suggests    ribbons 
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and  ruffles  and  lovelocks  and  general  king/'  It  is  Pepys  who»  out  of  the 
light-heartedness.  This  inconsequent  dead  past,  declares  an  inveterate  mas- 
spirit,  upon  whose  frivolous  impulses  culine  prejudice  for  those  forerunners 
so  heavy  a  penalty  fell,  was  succeed-  of  the  tailor-made  girl — "  ladies  dressed 
ed  by  a  rule  which  made  much  of  in  coats  and  doublets,  so  that  only  for 
fustian,  and  set  buff  and  brown  as  its  a    long   petlycoat    under    their    men's 


Quasp^  Eltiibcth  in  tN  Coitume  of  h«r  Time. 


colors»  Then  Fashion  pursed  her  lips, 
wore  her  hair  trimly  or  cut  it  round, 
and  dnnned  straight  skirts  and  Puritan 
capes  and  neatly  laced  bodices,  and 
perhaps  carried  a  housewifely  little  bag. 
It  was  the  most  modest  and  womanly 
garb  she  had  ever  attained.  But  these 
effects  passed  also,  and  royalty  rose 
again ^  and  Pepys  speaks  feelingly  upon 
*'  the   fine  and  handsome  attire  of  the 


coats,  nobody  could  take  them  for 
women.**  It  is  this  ingenuous  spirit 
also  who  guilelessly  declares  the  ^^  long 
trayne  to  be  mighty  graceful/*  His 
opinion  of  hoops,  which  about  this  time 
began  to  draw  forth  loud  public  pro- 
test, is  unhappily  not  known.  With  his 
easy  good-nature  he  would  doubtless 
have  recognized  in  crinoline  those  ele- 
ments of  utility,  that  effect  of  aggran- 
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dizement,  which  however  hideous  its 
actual  appearance,  projected  it  clean 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  on  the  edge  of  Pepys*s  time 
that  those  French  methods  and  French 
notions  which  have  ruled  the  dress  of 
the  civilized  world  down  to  our  own 
enlightened  times  began  to  have 
marked  influence  upon  fashions. 

The  question  of  apparel  which  of  late 
years  has  most  interested  and  most 
confused  women  is  the  question  of  hy- 
griene.  It  is  a  subject  whose  real  im- 
portance would  apparently  need  no 
demonstration  ;  yet  books  are  written 
conclusively  to  prove  that  health  is  the 
very  last  thing  which  women  care  for, 
or  provide  for  in  their  attire.  This 
may  indeed  be  true,  for  however  unrea- 
sonable it  may  sound,  health  is  not  the 
main  object  of  dress.  It  has  never 
been  a  primary  object  at  all  Fashion 
has  coolly  refused  oblation  to  Hygeia, 
and  if  this  last  mistreated  goddess  se- 
cures the  least  scantling  of  sacrifice  she 
may  rejoice. 

It  is  not  to  be  maintained  that  this 
is  just  to  the  race.  It  is  simply  stated 
as  fact  that  only  by  rare  chance  and  at 
long  intervals  have  styles  of  apparel 
been  simple,  noble,  useful,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  health.  That 
the  human  species,  especially  the  frailer 
half,  should  have  struggled  through  ages 
of  inconvenient  and  distressing  fash- 
ions without  any  sensible  diminution 
of  strength  or  intelligence,  is  indeed 
odd  enough.  That  there  has  been  a 
very  sensible  loss  of  physical  vigor  in 
women  is  frequently  stated.  But  the 
alteration  of  habits  of  life,  the  mere 
progress  of.  civilization  may  perhaps 
account  largely  for  this.  The  rude 
woman  of  the  field^  hardened  by  sun 
and  storm  and  labor,  and  exempt  from 
the  enervating  effects  springing  from 
the  institutions  of  hearth  and  cloister, 
is   no   figure    with   which   to  compare 


the  woman  of  a  highly  organized  so- 
ciety.  If  against  this  standard  the 
latter  appears  frail  and  debilitated,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  like  dif* 
ference  exists  between  the  men  of  the 
two  social  poles. 

Men's  garb,  it  is  true,  is  usually  ad- 
mitted to  be  anything  but  prejudicial 
to  their  physical  well-being  ;  but  some 
of  the  very  worst  phases  of  fashion 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  sex  which 
has  engagingly  described  woman  as 
'*  an  animal  fond  of  finery."  The  pe- 
ruke, stuffed  trunk- hose,  lace-trimmed 
boots,  and  other  enormities  have  ruled 
the  sterner  half  of  the  world  ;  and  if  of 
late  years  men  have  dropped  meekly 
into  a  uniform,  which,  however  un- 
beautiful,  chances  to  be  at  least  com- 
fortable, the  general  levelling  of  thingfs 
will  not  show  that  in  the  course  of  the 
ages  women  have  been  the  greater  suf- 
ferers. 

Dress  reform,  we  may  vaunt  our- 
selves, is  the  offspring  of  our  own  free 
land  and  of  no  other.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  at  revolutionizing 
established  modes  of  feminine  apparel, 
since  long  ago  Bloomers,  the  first  "  dual 
garment,"  was  advocated  as  an  initia- 
tory measure  of  the  system  that  was 
to  give  to  woman,  long  impeded  with 
skirts  and  stays  and  false  educations 
and  legal  nullity  and  the  effects  of  he- 
reditary helplessness^and  the  rest  of  it, 
her  health  and  her  rights,  It  was  sup- 
posed that  woman  would  grasp  eagerly 
at  the  ideas  thus  provided  for  her  ad- 
vancement. But  woman  in  the  ab- 
stract, that  noble,  rational  creature, 
ought  never  to  be  relied  on  to  furnish 
even  a  theory  of  what  woman  in  the 
concrete  will  do  in  a  given  case.  The 
abstract  woman  desires  more  than  her 
own  good,  the  good  of  posterity.  She 
decries  the  small  human  vanities  that 
make  her  specific  sisters  cheerfully 
blind  to  the  future  of  the  race.  The 
balance  of  power,  however,  lies  always 
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with  the  ordinary  woman,  and  this  very 
sane  person  refused  to  be  emancipated 
from  skirts.  She  seurned  the  dual  gar- 
ment tliat  was  to  replace  her  draperies. 
More  than  this,  she  added  her  own 
hght  laugh  to  the  heavy  masculine  guf- 
faw which  greeted  the  new  idea  ;  for 
naturally  euougli  man,  the  very  person 
whu,  since  the  thirteenth  century  or 
thtreaboiits,  has  been  calHng  high 
Heaven  to  witness  the  wild  vagaries 
and  general  nnwholesomeness  of  wom- 
an's attire,  now  turned  on  himself  with 
shameless  versatility  and  pointed  jibes 
at  an  attire  which  could  neither  be 
arraigned  on  the  grounds  of  vanity,  ex- 
travagance, or  health.  Nothing  sur- 
vives ridicule.  No  variation  of  Bloom- 
ers or  other  bisected  garment,  has  ever, 
in  a  number  of  attempts  to  foist  them 
on  the  feminine  public,  made  much,  if 
any,  headway. 

In  late  years  trousers,  as  a  feature  of 
feminine  garb,  have  had  a  recognized 
place  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the  surf,  in 
bicycle  riding,  and  in  equestrianism. 
They  are  usual  I y 
a  cc  o  m  pa  n  i  ed  w  i  t  h 
short  skirts,  but 
quite  recently  there 
has  been  a  move- 
ment to  do  without 
even  the  abbrevi- 
ated outer  garment 
which  was  once 
thought  necessary. 
It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  women  bicy- 
clers in  Turkish 
trousers.  English, 
French,  and  Ger- 
man women  have 
within  the  last  year 
or  so  worn,  for 
mountain  climbing 
in  Switzerland, 
these  same  gathered  trousers  without 
the  skirt.  In  London  there  has  begun 
a   movement  among  certain  women  *if 
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Standing  for  the  adoption  of  long-tailed 
coats  and  trousers  in  equestrianism.  It 
is  a  proceeding  importaait  enough  to 
have  won  attention  from  leading  Eng- 
lish fashion  periodicals  ;  but  its  event- 
ual success  must,  of  course,  depend 
largely  on  time.  For  special  occasions 
trousers  have  their  use  in  woman's 
garb.  Draperies,  whatever  hindrances 
to  movement  and  health  may  lie  in 
them,  are  sanctified  by  too  many  ages 
of  use,  too  many  traditions  of  beauty, 
too  many  sentiments,  to  be'done  wholly 
away  without  a  complete  revolution  of 
feeling. 

Latterly  it  has  been  recognized  that 
any  change  in  woman's  garb  must  para- 
mountly  consider  beauty.  In  spite  of 
their  love  of  novelty,  women  in  large 
things  are  radically  conservative.  To 
whatever  is  usual  anti  accepted  they 
adhere^  and  wisely.  Therefore  any 
system  which  does  not  provide  also  for 
conventional  results  will  never  take 
strong  hold  upon  women's  imagina- 
tions. There  is,  of  course,  the  sort  of 
unusualness  of  effect  in  dress  which 
proceeds  from  the  wearer's  individual- 
ity. This,  controlled  with  Judgment, 
is  altogether  desirable ;  Init  to  look 
oddly  different  from  everybody  else  is 
not  an  ideal  which  commends  itself. 

A  number  of  prominent  advocates  of 
reformatiiui  in  woman's  dress  gave 
lately,  in  a  periodical,  their  views  as  to 
what  would  constitute  a  correct  and 
comfortable  garb  for  women  attending 
the  World's  Fair.  Each  of  the  cos- 
tumes described  manifestly  secured  lo 
the  wearer  freedom  of  motion,  the 
least  possible  weight,  and  such  ease 
of  mind  as  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  a  body  which  is  not  bound 
with  ligatures,  nor  trammelled  with 
long  skirts,  nor  made  to  sustain  undue 
weight  from  the  hips.  Some  of  these 
had  elements  of  beauty.  The  circling 
Figaro  fronts,  so  becoming  to  the  fig- 
ure ;    kilted    skirts,  always    composed 
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and  susceptible  of  graceful  action  ; 
soft  blouse  fronts  ;  adaptations  of  Turk- 
ish costumes ;  and  many  variations  of 
modern  vogues  were  developed  in  tbese 
gowns.  Had  they  been  a  prevalent,  or 
even  an  occasional  feature  of  costumes 
at  the  Fair,  it  might  have  been  judged 
that  women  were  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  their  health  and  comfort,  to  disre- 
gard conventionality,  at  least  a  little. 
The  fact  is  that  women  refused  to  make 
themselves  objects  uf  marked  notice  by 
appearing  in  a  street  dress  which  so 
differed  from  ordinary  garb  as  to  leave 
the  leg  fJartly  in  evidence.  The  cos- 
tumes described  had  short  skirts,  and 
short  skirts  are  indeed  defensible  in 
garments  designed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  were  these  garments.  But,  as 
has  been  shown,  rationality  is  no  argu- 
ment by  which  to  protect  that  which  is 
not  a  mode.  Shorts  skirts  were  **not 
worn/*  Therefore  they  were  not  to 
be  considered. 

There  are  "  reform  "  garments  which 
seem  to  conform  sufficiently  to  the  or- 
dinary to  make  them  popular.  The 
system  of  union  underwear,  with  the 
divided  petticoat,  and  a  gown  fashioned 
in  flowing  lines,  with  the  weight  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulder,  and  having 
no  suspicion  of  belt  or  ligature,  is  cer* 
tainly  to  be  commended  on  all  hygienic 
grounds.  But,  unhappily,  though  the 
Venus  de  Medici  might  doubtless  pre- 
sent a  charming  appearance  in  one  of 
these  semi-X'Sthetic,  semi -hygienic  ar- 
rangements, the  average  woman  finds 
that  with  the  loss  of  stays  definite  trim- 
ness  has  forever  departed  from  her. 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  an  actually 
graceful,  actually  defensible  trimness, 
docs  not  matter.  Something  has  gone^ 
and  she  regrets  it.  At  this  point  of  the 
reformatory  progress  it  is  encourag- 
ingly suggested  that  the  weak  waist- 
muscles,  limp  from  long  ages  of  *Mac- 
ing,"  demand  exercise  and  development. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  body  may 


be  made  at  least  to  approach  correct 
proportions.  But  women  have  not  al- 
ways time,  oppor- 
t  unity,  and  pa- 
tience for  that 
physical  culture 
which  is  unques- 
tionably desirable, 
however  little  it 
can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a 
fat  person  of  forty 
or  so  take  on  clas- 
sic modelling, 

Greek  fantasies 
of  costume  are  ab- 
solutely not  for 
our  time,  nor  for 
our  habits  of  life. 
Greek  dress  is 
c  o  n  s  t  a  n  tly  sug- 
gested by  artists 
and  reformers  as  ^  Gt.#k  Girrt  cintorrit,  »Jwv» 
the  most  beautiful 

and  healthful  apparel  possible.  In  point 
of  fact  it  is  said  by  Professor  Bliimner 
that  the  greatest  misconception  exists  as 
to  what  the  ancient  Greeks  really  wore. 
He  states  that  the  draperies  of  the  fe- 
male figures  in  the  Parthenon  are  by 
no  means  typical  of  the  actual  costume 
of  Hellas.  According  to  his  account 
Greek  women  wore,  first,  a 
short  undergarment,  then 
a  close  band  called  strophi- 
on,  which  corresponded  to 
the  modern  corset,  and  was 
used  to  check  excessive  de- 
velopment of  the  breasts  or 
t€>  hold  them  up.  Over 
this  was  worn  the  chiton, 
a  fitted  garment,  reaching 
to  the  feet  and  bound  with 
a  girdle  about  the  hips.  The  chiton  was 
fastened  down  the  front  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  the  long  sleeves  were  secured 
by  the  same  means.  Instead  of  white, 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  think  usual 
in  Greek  dress,  the  ancients  were  fond 
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Mortumflnt  of  Na^tio^  Diught«r  of  Praj(«no>— Athani,  tbout 
400  B.C. 

(SlbVWiiV  A  lady  En  drapery  iitt«nde-ft  by  a  %lavc  iit  a  shaped  {r,^ttnenL 
Ffon  «  bu  relHer  in  the  lioston  Musi«um  of  Fiuc  Arts.) 

of  very  bright  colors  and  gay  decora- 
tion, though  in  the  classic  period  the 
tendency  to    gaudi- 
ness  and  display  was 
somewhat  checked » 

That  conventional 
dress  should  be  close 
fitting  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  that  it 
should  be  agonizing* 
ly  tight  or  painfully 
heavy.  It  generally 
d(;cs  demand,  it  may 
be  admitted,  stays  or 
some  substitute  for 
stays.  A  bodice 
wrinkling  with  every 
turn  of  the  body  is 
not  beautiful.  No 
lines  can  be  trimly 
preserved  unless 
there  be  some  sup- 
port, or  unless   the 


waist'lhic  itself  be  lifted.  A  short- 
ening of  the  waist  is  both  graceful 
and  youthful.  It  also  lends  the  fig- 
ure height.  In  the  modes  of  the 
Second  Empire  this  lengthening  of 
the  skirt  prevailed;  but,  oddly 
enough,  w^hen  Second  -  Empire 
mtjdes  were  reproduced  some  lit- 
tle time  since,  it  was  noticed  that 
modistes  preferred,  while  retaining 
the  short- waisted  effect,  to  do  so 
without  changing  the  actual  waist* 
line  as  it  exists  in  a  welbcorseted 
figure. 

Natural  structure  ought  at  least 
not  to  be  forsworn  and  forgotten, 
however  curious  the  conceits  of 
fashion  which  has  hoop-skirted  and 
panniered  and  bunched  and  other- 
wise  distorted  the  human  figure  to 
suit  herself.  It  is  always  easy  t<» 
preserve  essential  lines.  Garb  may 
follow  ordinary  conventions  and 
yet  be  individual,  and  not  in  any 
way  detrimental  to  health. 

The  question  of  textures  must 
largely  be  a  question  of  climate,  of  the 
variations  of  which  man,  by  reason  of 
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clothing,  is  measurably  independent.  It  reasonable  restraint  uf  the  waist-raus- 
is  generally  understood  that  heat  is  not  cles  need  not  be  considered  injurious, 
produced  by  clothing,  but  only  retained 
by  it.  The  power  of  thus  holding  bod- 
ily heat  depends  less  upon  the  sub- 
stances of  which  stuffs  are  woven  than 
upon  the  amount  of  air  entangled  in 
their  meshes.  To  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat  a  non-conducting  medium  is 
necessar>' ;  and  air,  like  gaseous  bodies 
in  general,  is  a  bad  conductor.  Woollen 
fabrics  are  warmer  than  cotton  or  linen 
because    they   are    bad    conductors  of 


Th*  Hoop-tk<rt  of  (864. 

heat.  From  this  same  principle  it  is 
evident  that  two  garments  are  warmer 
than  one  of  the  same  material  but 
double  the  thickness.  The  additional 
w^armth  is  due  to  the  intermediate  layer 
of  air,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ha%'e  long  since  applied 
this  knowledge  in  the  use  of  many 
strata  of  garments  made  of  the  same 
material 

Whatever  impedes  circulation  or 
wearies  the  muscles  with  unnecessary 
weight  is,  of  course,  distinctly  unde- 
sirable in  women's  apparel,  ur  in  any* 
one's  apparel ;  hui  boih  of  these  injuri- 
ous conditions  are  easily  avoidable.     A 


Th»  Pannitr  of  1870. 

and  weight  is  an  inconsiderable  matter 
in  this  age  of  fabrics  woven  with  an 
express  view  of  combining  beauty,  util- 
ity, and  lightness. 


Tho  Koop-ikirt  vnd  P«nnitr,  \%^T. 


The  matter  of  Art  in  dress,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  violently  agitated 
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some  years  ago  when 
a  number  of  enlhui^ias- 
lic  young  Englishmen, 
oppressed  with  the  al- 
most hopeless  vulgar- 
ity ol  the  decorati%'e 
notions  of  their  neigh- 
bors^ banded  them- 
selves to^^ethur  with  a 
design  of  doing  some- 
thing to  ameliorate  the 
lack  of  beauty  in  mod- 
ern 1  i  f e .  *V\\ ey  be  1  \ e v ed 
that  even  in  the  face 
of  conservatism  and 
prejudice,  English 
homes  and  English 
dress  might  be  made 
more  attractive.  They 
regarded  the  gilt  pa- 
per of  the  conventional 
drawing-room,  its 
white  marble  mantel, 
glaring  velvet  carpet, 
tufted  satin  chairs,  al- 
abaster (J  r  n  a  m  e  n  t  s , 
and  bulky  picture- 
frames  ;  they  tibserved 
the  baglike  appearance 
nf  the  gowns  which  the 
prevailing  mode  then 
dictated  for  women ; 
and  they  told  each 
other  with  just  confi- 
dence that  no  revolu- 
tion of  decorative  sen- 
timent could  possibly 
make  these  things  any 
worse. 

1  hat  they  might  be 
made,  if  only  in  a  small 
way,  stmiewhat  better, 
they  pledged  them- 
selves personally  to  es- 
chew the  use  of  articles 
which  did  not  cfmform 
to  the  dictates  of  art ; 
and  upcm  this  meagre 
foundation  the  edifice 
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of  modern  rest het ism  rose  to  the  view 
of  a  wondering  world.  Instead  of  ad- 
miring, or  at  least  respecting  the  efforts 
of  the  fervent  devotees  who  were  thus 
vowed  to  the  regeneration  of  beauty, 
the  world,  after  its  first  amazement, 
smiled  broadly.  Such  directors  of  its 
dread  laugh  as  Mn  Punch,  assisted  in 
making  sport  of  the  reformers. 

Long-haired  youths  posed  in  atti- 
tudes after  Fra  Angelico,  dishevelled 
ladies  swaying  fans  of  peacock  feath- 
ers^ were  depicted  with  all  the  resources 
of  caricature.  Much  w^as  said  in  these 
times  of  the  darkly  sage-green  drawl- 
ing-rooms girt  with  blue  delft  and  da- 
dos of  water-fowis  and  strange  things 
generally,  in  which  the  sad-visaged 
votaries  of  the  new  gospel  took  their 
melancholy  pleasure.  Intent  on  high 
designs,  the  band  pursued  its  way 
bravely.  But  sooner  or  (ater  ridicule 
kills ;  and  the  transitory  flower  of  aes- 
thetism  soon  gave  its  petals  to  the 
wind. 

The  movement  lapsed  from  such 
overt  manifestations  as  had  brought 
attention  upon  it  ;  but  its  effects  were 
much  more  cogent  than  is  commonly 
thought.  For  whatever  absurdities  in 
the  way  of  decoration  were  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  pre- Raphael itcs^  there  was 
nevertheless  in  them  that  w^hich  also 
sanctified  the  vagaries  of  the  Spanish 
gentleman  w^ho  tilted  at  windmills — an 
idea,  however  misty,  of  ideals. 

It  was  their  special  ignorance  which 
gave  the  general  impetus  to  Art  knowl- 
edge. When  so  much  w^as  being  said 
with  every  indication  of  authority 
alKHit  old  Japanese  w^are,  and  Indian 
tissues  and  antique  arms  and  illuminat- 
ed parchment^  pei>ple  became  ashamed 
not  to  know  the  dilTcrence  between  a 
pillow-cover  done  in  Hcrlin  wool  and  a 
piece  of  Veritable  Rhndian  work.  When 
Boticelli  and  Rossetti  were  confidenlly 
discussed,  even  the  Philistines  who  sat 
by  preparing  to  laugh  when  they  should 
«3 
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understand  what  it  was  all  about,  found 
themseives  in  need  of  at  least  cursorily 
examining  the  subtle  figures  which  per- 
vade the  canvases  of  the  one,  and  the 
rhythmic  mysticism  which  glooms  and 
shines  upon  the  pages  of  the  other 

The  new  art-league  struck  its  strong- 
est blow  at  conventionalism  in  appar- 
el. It  was  indeed  its  abhorrence  of 
the  costume  ideas  then  ruling  English 
dress  w*hich  aroused  so  much  vituper- 
ative merriment  on  the  part  of  the 
masses.  The  masses,  it  has  been 
shown,  will  stand  by  national  articles  ■ 
of  attire  at  risk  of  life.  No  number  of  " 
hare-brained  reformers  cou Ul  persuade 
John  Bull  that  his  apparel  was  unbeau* 
tiful.  The  women  of  his  large  family 
are  not  otJtably  independent,  and 
though  their  feminine  instinct  for 
beauty  had  to  acknowledge  something 
fascinating  in  the  soft  fabrics,  neutral 
tones,  and  flowing  lines  of  the  aesthetic 
costumes,  they  too^  for  the  most  part, 
left  themselves,  with  a  sense  of  virtu- 
ous irresponsibility,  in  the  hands  of 
the  dress-makers,  who  went  un  map- 
ping out  side-fr>rms  and  boning  waists 
as  if  pcplum  effects  had 
never  been  heard  of. 

Those    few^    elect    ladies 
who  were  in  actual  range 
of  the  inner  circle  took  up, 
however,  with   passionate 
zeal,  whatever  novelties  or 
resurrected    antiquities    of 
costume  the  masters  of  the 
movement  atlvocatcd.    For 
the    first   time    in   English 
history  absolute  individ- 
ualism in  dress  was  encouraged.     By  a 
really  concerted  action  the   bonds   of 
fashion    were  broken  and   cast    aside, 
and  it  remained    to   the    -^*^sthetes   to 
prove,  if  possible,  that  Art  is  a  wiser 
and   kinder   mistress  than    the    Mode. 
The  pre-Raphaelites  ardently  look  up 
the  study  of  personality — a  study  which, 
virtually  originating  with  them,  has  not 
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been  without  effect  even  upon  the  ar- 
biters of  our  present  vogues. 

F^Iix  has  recently  stated  that  it  is  his 
invariable  rule  in  composing  a  costume 


5(udy  Of   U'fap^r^-,      r  rom  a  drawing  by  Burnift-jorie*, 

to  ask  himself  not  only  how  it  would 
appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  next  century, 
but  if  the  harmony  between  garb  and 
wearer  is  maintained.  The  principle 
of  individualism  in  dress  was  one  which 
naturally  euough  appealed  more  for- 
cibly t(j  women  who  were  plain  than  to 
those  who  were  beautiful.  It  has  long 
been  an  established  dictum  of  the  aver- 
age mind  that  pretty  women  may  wxar 
what  they  will,  and  this  dictum  con- 
tains also  the  tacit  reservation  that 
ugly  women  have  less  liberty  of  choice. 
There  are  women,  however,  of  art  and 


story,  who  rise  almost  above  the  plane 
even  of  beauty  by  the  magical  force 
of  a  perfectly  expressed  personality. 
This  sense  of  material  and  spiritual 
correspondences  even  the  poets  have 
caught  at.  Vivien  in  her  robe  of 
priceless  samite,  so  clinging  that  it 
half  expressed  that  sinuous  shape  of 
hers  ;  Guinevere  riding  through  the 
summer  sunshine  clad  in  grass-green 
silk  and  bearing  a  tuft  of  like- 
colored  plumes ;  the  Princess  Ida, 
robed  to  the  feet  in  her  silken- 
hootied  acatlemy  gown  of  serious 
lilac  zoned  with  gold  ;  these  women 
arc  marvellously  developed  by  their 
1     apparel. 

In  even  a  subtler  way  th<ise  priests 
of  art  to  whom  the  ^Esthetes  vow*ed 
special  faith  expressed  by  dress  the 
spiritual  tjuality  of  their  subjects. 
This  is  notable  in  a  certain  Madonna 
of  BotticelH's^a  sweet,  mysterious 
creature  whose  childlike  head  is 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  an  incom- 
prehensible  blessing  and  burden. 
There  is  no  maternal  feeling  in  that 
forlorn,  fair  face.  She  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know  why  this  great  awe  has 
come  upon  her.  She  does  not  know 
anything  exce|vt  that  ao  hour  ago 
she  was  young,  filled  with  the  com- 
m o  n  h  ap  pi  n  ess  of  I  i  f  e ,  m  u  s  i  n  g  1 1  [i  r  >  n  a 
future  that  should  lie  among  the  blos- 
soms and  thorns  of  ordinary  things. 
And  now  an  angel  has  spoken.  She 
will  never  be  young  auy  more  forever, 
or  glad — except,  indeed,  when  this  first 
terrible  strangeness  is  past,  it  were 
with  that  marvellous  blessedness  the 
Voice  promiseLb  But  whether  it  come 
or  not,  there  is  still  a  knotted  heavi- 
ness of  hair  upon  her  neck.  The  coif 
of  finely  wrought  lawn  rests  daintily, 
almost  coquettishly,  upon  her  bowed 
head.  A  length  of  soft  silk  falls  against 
the  bosom.  That  little  struggling  hu- 
man effort  for  beauty  which  speaks  in 
her  attire,  helps  to  unravel  the  secret 
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in  her  face — the  mystery  written  there 
of  a  nature  oppressed  with  a  bencLlic- 
tion  beyond  its  understanding  or  de- 
sire. 

The  wisest  of  those  who  were  swayed 
by  prt-Ra[)haehtism  distrusted  very 
often  and  very  judiciously  their  own 
powders  of  personal  analysis.  They  pre- 
ferred rather  than  their  own  judgment 
the  judgment  of  the  high -priests  of  Art^ 
and  rather  than  design  raiment  for 
themselves  they  sought  out,  in  galler- 
ies of  paintings,  types  which  they  more 
or  less  rt^sembled  and  whose  garbs  they 
Studied.  Many  were  the  old  canvases 
which  yielded  up  suggestions  for  mod- 
em costumes.  Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace,  saints,  martyrs,  madonnas,  con- 
tributed their  share  of  costume-sugges- 
tion to  the  time.  The  madness  for  art 
clothes  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height, 
and  having  reached  the  zenith  it  dis- 
covered in  itself  that  germ  of  decay 
which  the  newest  systems  must  always 
contain.  After  a  number  of  years  of 
adherence  to  the  lowest  of  tones,  the 
most  flowing  of  lines,  and  the  most  un- 
conventional of  effects,  it  dawned  slowly 
but  surely  upon  the  followers — espe- 
cially the  less  beautiful  followers  of  the 
new  creed — that  Fashion,  however  ex- 
acting, is  really  a  more  merciful  ruler 
than  Art. 

Fashion  is  charitable  to  human  fail- 
ings. She  never  presents  a  mode  which 
is  restricted  to  one  expression,  She 
balances  one  effect  wMth  its  extreme,  so 
that  the  biggest  of  big  hats  never  ap- 
pears to  the  delight  of  tall  women  but 
that  the  tiny  capote  accompanies  it  for 
women  who  do  not  in  respect  to  height 
resemble  the  daughters  of  the  gods. 
On  the  other  hand»  Art  cares  only  for 
beauty  or  for  those  peculiar  and  sug- 
gestive types  which  are  more  valuable 
to  her  than  beauty  itself.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  slender,  the  youthful,  the  un- 
common woman  will  look  particularly 
well  in  clinging  garb  of  Fompeiian  red, 


dull  blue,  or  faded  green,  girdled  with 
dull   silver  below   the  bosom  and  fur- 
nished out  with   sweeping   lengths  of — 
sleeve  draperies  ;    but  any  similar  ar-fl 
rangement  upon  the  comfortably  built 
matron,  the  elderly  woman,  or  the  small, 
plump  girl,  is  as  obviously  impracticable. 
Besides  the  more  important  question  of 
art   effect,  it   became    gradually   clear 
enough  that  art  gowns  lacked  the  ts-M 
sential  element  of  utility.     They  were  ■ 
well  enough  for  occasions  of  leisure  and 
/t'tt\  but  not  for  practical  life.     What- 
ever her  whims,  practicality  is  usually 
a  consideration  of  Fashion.     She  has,J 
indeed,   designed    street    gowns    with 
trains,  and  in  her  time  commanded  the 
use  of  winter  garments  of  thin  muslin  ; 
but  in  her  commoner  and  later  mani- _ 
festattons    she   remembers   daily   usesi 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  business 
woman    to   be   clad   according    to   the 
modes  wvbich    convention    directs  and 
still   be  able   to  attend   to  her  affairs 
without    the    consciousness    of   being 
unfittingly   or  inconveniently  dressed. 
Vogue  seldom  considers  the  few%  but 
more  commonly  the  many.     The  lithe 
young  figure  may  go  stayless,  girdleless, 
swathed   from    head  to   foot   in    loose 
vestments  of  strange  cut.    This  is  Art*sl 
province.     Hut  Fashion,  smiling  a  lit- ■ 
tie  amiable  disdain  upon  the  fresh  face 
and  svtite  shape,  asks  herself  what  this 
lady    needs    whose    cheeks   are    sink- 
ing, whose  muscles  need  sustainment, 
whose    angles     demand    concealment. 
An  idea  of   the    greatest   good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  admitted  to  be  just^ 
and  as  to  the  pretty  women  ! — the  frame 
is  not  important  when  the  picture  haa 
in  it  that  which  rivets  the  eye. 

It  may  be  judged,  therefore,  that 
** gowns  which  would  paint"  did  not 
prevail  over  gowns  which  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  modes  simply  because 
they  were  undeserving  such  a  victory. 
Their  vogue  was  for  a  day  and  for  a 
clique.     They  had  their  part  in  awaken- 
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iiig  women  to  a  better  idea  of  colors 
and  textures,  and  to  a  sense  of  personal 
characteristics.  These  important  feat- 
ures of  aesthetic  movement  in  apparel 
have  remained  with  us  to  modify  the 
proceedings  of  Fashion,  for  she  is  aU 
ways  ready  to  take  new  ideas.  The  con- 
trasts of  an  autumn  woodland,  the  shim- 
mer of  a  green  sea,  the  changing  green 
of  wind-smitten  grass,  all  appeal  to  her 
and  impress  hen     And  in  winnowing 


esting,  the  fabrics  of  the  last  dozen 
years,  especially  in  the  softer  silks  and 
woollens^  have  a  value  which  the  change 
of  styles  cannot  greatly  atTuct. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the  fash* 
ions  into  which  we  shape  these  textiles 
for  our  own  adornment  are  alone  ugly 
enough  to  spoil  the  most  exquisite  stuff 
ever  produced.  It  may  not  be  beyond 
our  province  to  give  a  Httte  unpreju- 
diced thought  to  the  subject  of  recent 
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out  of  the  great  heap  of  pre-Raphaclite 
chaff  such  grain  as  had  actual  value 
and  substance,  Fashion  showed  her 
willingness  to  be  taught  and  her  intelli- 
gence in  selection. 

Fabrics  became  infinitely  more  beau- 
tiful, designs,  instead  of  being  mere 
meaningless  repetitions  of  spots  and 
dashes  and  lines  and  flower-conceits, 
began  to  develop  some  sense  of  motive 
m  their  patterns.  It  would  be  difficult 
in  these  times  to  come  upon  a  really 
ugly  textile  from  any  celebrated  loom. 
Color  combinations  are  rare,  exquisite, 
and  various  ;  and  being  really  beauti- 
ful, instead  of  only  temporarily  inter- 


modes,  with   a   view   to  their  positive 
qualities,  whether  ill  or  good. 

Women  are  constantly  confronted  by 
statements  concerning  the  radical  bad- 
ness and  foolishness  of  the  fashions 
to  which  they  surrender  themselves. 
These  statements  are  variously  humor- 
ous, persuasive,  or  contemptuous,  ac- 
cording as  the  point  of  view  is  that  of 
men,  reformers,  or  painters.  No  one 
listens  seriously  to  the  first.  Men  have 
been  having  their  Oingal  w^omen's  cos- 
tume ever  since  the  twelfth  century  or 
thereabouts.  They  have  been  equally 
ready  to  double  with  disdainful  laugh- 
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ter,  whether  the  "animal  fond  of    fin-  val  uf  the.sc  baleful  articles  is  solely  a 
ery '*  has  swept  the  streets  with  long  matter  of  vanity.     Women  most  iiuieed    _ 
petticoats,  has  worn  be  irrational  and  worthy  the  disdain  of   ■ 
Bloomers,  or  fol-  the  most  merciless  misog>'nist  if,  since 
lowed  the  masculine  the  early  ages  of  creation,  she  has  wil- 
vogue    so  closely  fully  clung,  from  motives  of  pure  van- 
that  only  the  undi-  ity,  to  an  arrangement  %vhich  is  said  to 
|— ^  ^'^^  '     vided  skirt  differen-  be  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ends 
^^^^^■^Silf/      tiates  a  tailor-made  toward   which  vanity    strives.      There 
gown  from  a  man's  can  be  no  beauty  without  health.     If  it 
habit.     It  is    mani-  is  also  true  that  there  can  be  no  health 
fest  that  such  facil-  with  stays,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  de- 
ity of  light  sarcasm  duction,  since  stays  or   waist-belts   or 
is  not  to  be  trusted  girdles  have  always  been  a  feature  of 
to  point  the  way  of  feminine  costume,  that  therefore  there 
truth.  is  not,   nor  has  ever  been,  any  beauty 
It  must  rest   with   every  woman  to  among  women.     That  stays  have  been 
decide   if  the   appealing  or  imperative  misused    by    ignorant    women    is   past 
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voice  of  those  who,  in  a 
wilderness  of  stays  and 
bonesand  biases  and  liga- 
tures, cry  out  upon  these 
evils  as  detrimental  to 
the  physical  welfare  of 
born  and  unborn  genera- 
tions, is  any  worthier  of 
consideration.  So  wise 
and  just  a  critic  as  Mrs. 
Obphant  has  spoken  with 
her  usual  moderation  of 
the  impracticable  charac- 
ter of  almost  all  projects 
of  clothes  reform.  She  has  much  t 
say  of  the  **  learned  folly  of  classicism 
as  applied  to  those  who  would  have  us  this  increased 
wear  Greek  draperies,  the  Indian  ayah*s  supply  of  blood, 
garl>,  or  the  wrai>per-]ike  dress  of  the  on  which  the  ac- 
Japanese  woman.  In  commenting  upon 
these  various  clothes  suggestions  she 
adds  the  succinct  statement  that  **  Fash- 
ion herself  is  not  so  wild  as  the  critics 
and  reformers  of  Fashion." 

Waist-belt  and  stays  are  radically  the  ence  with  the  nu- 
point  of  divergence  between  those  who  trition  of  the  or- 
walk  after  the  flesh  and  those  who 
would  fain  snatch  the  flesh  from  the 
bondage  of  the  world.  It  is  most  in- 
sulting to  women  to  argue  against  stays 
tipon  the  germinal  idea  that  the  survi- 


doubt.  That  their  use 
has  actually  a  hygienic 
basis,  has  lately  been  set 
forth  in  an  English  peri- 
odical, by  two  English 
scientists  of  sufficient 
note  to  make  their  opin- 
ions worth  considering. 

These  men  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  ab- 
dominal pressure,  or  any 
constriction  of  the  waist, 
increases  the  amount  of 
blood  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  muscles,  skin,  and  brain.  They 
state,    too,    that 


tivity  of  the  tis- 
sues so  greatly 
depends,  may  be 
obtained  without 
serious   intcrfer- 


gans  that  fill  the 

abdominal    cavi-  Siwhed  Cot»«t of  th«  EicM«*ntir 

ty.     T  h  e    mus-  •niury. 

c!es    about    the    abdomen    having  no 

bone  framework,  contract  involuntarily 
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dudng  physical  ex- 
ertion. The  action 
of  these,  even  in  the 
healthiest  savage, 
is  assisted  rather 
than  opposed  by  a 
belt.  That  all  peo- 
jiles  have  recognized 
(his  principle  of  the 
girdle  their  records 
show.  The  tombs 
and  temples  of  an- 
cient Egypt  disclose 
figures  clasped  about 
with  close,  broad 
belts.  We  know  that 
the  Jews  and  Phoe- 
nicians recogn  i  z  e  d 
the  office  of  the  gir- 
dle. With  Arab 
tribes  children  are 
belted  in  from  earli- 
est infancy.  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
relates  that  among  Bedouins  a  loosen- 
ing of  the   girdle    is  regarded    as    a 
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sign  of  dissolute  character.     And  the 
fashion  of  binding   themselves  tightly 


with  bandages  is  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  Greek  and  Roman  w^ora- 
en.  The  efficacy  of  waist  constriction 
in  promoting  physical  and  mental  en- 
durance is  apparently  regarded  even 
by  the  peasants  of  our  own  day  ;  since 
we  are  told  that  the  w-omen  of  this 
class,  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Hun- 
gary,  wear  stays  during  hours  of  labor 
and  remove  them  in  time  of  leisure. 


If  these  statements  are  accurate  the 
modern  crusade  against  stays  would 
appear  not  to  be  justified.  The  much- 
vexed  question  of  wearing  them,  since 
it  seems  to  be  hygienically  defensible, 
would  perhaps  better  be  left  entirely 
to  individual  taste.  Some  women  look 
better  without  them.  Individualism  in 
dress  must  decide  the  problem.  If  a 
trim  effect  is  desirable,  stays  or  some 
substitute  for  stays  must  aid  in  pro- 
ducing it.  If  slimness  and  sinuosity 
are  cliaracteristics  of  the  figure,  the 
girdle  should  not  be  an  affair  of  bones, 
but  slim  and  sinuous  also,  a  mere 
drooping  line  about  the  hips  or  below 
the  bosom. 


On  the  Value  of  Lines. 
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The  last  class  given  by  nature  to 
the  aspersion  of  fashion's  notions  is 
the  class  which  looks 
in  humanity  for  mod- 
els. Art  gowns  have 
their  vogue,  and  still 
have  their  place. 
Their  specific  success 
for  afternoon  and 
evening  wear  in  this 
year  of  grace  is  the 
result  of  their  general 
failure  a  dozen  or  more 
years  since. 

In  the  face  of  crit- 
icism both  witty  and 
hostile,  conventional- 
ity has  gone  on  ar- 
ranging and  %''arying 
women's  garb  from 
season  to  season. 
That  there  have  been 
styles  deserving  both 
laughter  and  contempt,  no  one  who  has 
cast  an  eye  over  old  fashion  plates  will 
attempt  to  deny.  That  the  modes  of  late 
years  have  lacked  beauty,  artistic  pro- 
portion, and  comfort  when  rationally 
followed,  would  be  hard  to  prove.  The 
Parisian  designers  by  whom  modes  are 
made,  or  at  least  directed,  are  not 
whimsical  imbeciles  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce effects  which  shall  deform  as 
those  which  shall  beautify.  Though 
usually  supposed  to  be  despots,  these 
men  and  women  know  better  than  to 
use  tyrannous  power  to  their  own  un- 
doing. Their  office  is  decorative. 
Like  all  great  law-makers,  they  know 
how  to  make  the  laws  themselves 
pliant.  The  woman  is  not  required  to 
conform  to  the  mode,  but  the  mode  to 
the  woman. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has 
been  in  the  costume  ideas  coming  from 
these  departments  of  art,  a  distinct  and 
ever  distincter  regard  for  the  princi- 
ples of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  unity. 
Fashion  is  based  upon  geometry  ;  and 


the  value  of  lines  is  considered  and 
must  be  considered  by  those  who  design 
clothes.  That  perpendicular  lines  give 
height,  and  horizontal  lines  breadth, 
are  facts  generally  recognized  by  the 
humblest  seamstress  who  makes  chil- 
dren's cotton  frocks.  That  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  the  simple  fact  which  was 
perhaps  negatively  considered  in  the 
conception  of  the  gracefully  flaring 
skirts  of  recent  modes.  Whatever 
clings  to  the  figure  produces  an  effect  of 
nieagreness  and  a  reduction  of  height. 
Whatever  flows  out  from  the  waist,  pro- 
ducing oblique  lines  by  elongating  the 
range  over  which  the  eye  travels,  in- 
variably increases  the  illusion  of  height. 
All  divisions  in  way  of  skirt  trimmings, 
if  placed  across  this  range,  assist  in 
taking  away  from  the  general  effect  of 
height.  On  the  contrary,  all  longitu- 
dinal arrangements  of  trimming  which 
carry   the  vision    in   sweeping   curves 
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from  shoulder  to  hip,  give  both  slender^ 
ness  and  height. 

Breadth  of  decorative  arrangement 
at   the   bosom    lends   slimness   to    the 
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waist  ;  and  width  of  sleeve  also  con- 
duces to  this  result.  In  like  manner, 
whatever  combines  to  give  the  tEiroat 
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sliglitness  and  length,  enhances  the 
curv<;s  of  the  bust  and  the  correct  car- 
riage of  the  head.  Such  effects  as 
these  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
specially  and  notably  provided  for  in 
established  fashions ;  nor  have  these 
fashions  been  so  unbending  and  rigor- 
ous but  that  they  have  readily  lent 
themselves  to  every  personal  variance 
of  aesthetic  need. 

The  human  form  is  intensely  ex- 
pressive. It  is  clear  enough  that  gar- 
ments which  are  left  altogether  to  the 
judgment  of  the  town  dress- maker,  who 
provides  herself  with  a  doxen  late 
fashion-plates  and  religiously  adheres 
to  the  authoritative  trimmings  and 
cuts  displayed  in  these,  cannot  possi- 
bly fulfil  the  conditions  of  that  beauty 
which  depends^  as  we  have  agreed,  on 
harmony  between  wearer  and  garb. 
Only  the  masters  of  the  craft  of  dress^ 
with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  disciple 


having  a  natural  genius  for  this  percep- 
tion of  relations,  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  are  the  essential  traits,  mental 
and  temperamental,  of  the  woman  to 
be  gowned,  and  what  therefore  the 
dress  must  be.  It  is  a  more  delicate 
thing,  indeed,  this  perception  of  rela- 
tions, than  a  mere  knowletlge  that  cer- 
tain lines  and  certain  colors  mean  cer- 
tain effects.  For  the  woman  in  those 
numerous  walks  of  life  which  do  not 
lead  with  pleasing  annual  Bamencss  to 
the  doors  of  the  great  ones  who  sit 
sublime  above  the  fashions,  there  is  no 
rule  so  commendable  as  that  which 
impresses  the  need  of  self -comprehen- 
sion. "  Know  thyself  ;  "  for  otherwise 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  to  wean 
The  secret  of  individualism  once  un- 
ravelled, remains  a  definite  guide 
through  all  the  mists  and  clouds  and 
uncertainties  of  changing  modes.  It 
is  the  spell  which  makes  the  medley 
of  sleeves  and  collars  and  skirts  and 
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draperies  cohere  as  if  ihey  were 
gral  parts  of  the  whole,  and  not 
lered  elements  which  have  been 
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trarily  |>iit  together  in  a  certain  way 
because  there  was  custom  for  it,  or 
what  is  worse,  a  lack  of  custom.  For 
individuality  iii  dress  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  that  which  is  usually 
meant  by  the  term  originality. 

Orij^inality  is  indeed  a  very  indefinite 
term.  It  commonly  carries  an  idea  of 
some  newness  of  system  whose  origi- 
nator has  been  indifferent  or  defiant 
toward  existing  laws,  and  has  wilfully 
produced  a  result  of  singularity  and 
oddity.  Singularity  and  oddity  may 
perhaps  be  defended  in  dress  upon  the 
ground  of  announcing  the  existence  of 
these  traits  in  the  wearer,  but  eccen- 
tricity  in  its  ordinary  acceptance  of 
meaning  is  not  an  effect  to  he  desired. 

The  style  of  dress  which  is  described 
as  picturesque  is  generally  better  adapt- 
ed to  use  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  the  conventional  mode. 
Picturesqueness  implies  something  law*- 
less,  Wildness  and  irregularity  have 
come  to  be  attached  to  the  implications 
of  this  w^ord.  To  leap  the  rotten  pales 
of  prejudice  may  be  a  noble  and  heroic 
enterprise.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  in  matters  of  dress,  what  is  cor- 
rect and  therefore  not  calculated  to 
startle  observation,  will  generally  be 
adhered  to  by  w^omen  of  good  taste, 
Simpltcity,  one  of  the  primary  regula- 
tions of  all  aesthetics,  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  extreme  elegance  ;  but  the 
commendable  tendency  of  the  limes 
and  the  advice  of  the  best  modistes  is 
toward  concealment  rather  than  osten- 
tation. So  that  we  have  simple  wool 
frocks  lined  with  fine  silk,  a  bit  of  rare 
lace  rather  than  yards  of  a  cheaper 
quality  ;  one  priceless  clasp  of  plainly 
set  jewels  instead  of  a  predominating 
glitter  of  wealth. 

So  with  sincerity.  If  anything  in 
aesthetics  can  be  said  to  be  demonstra- 
ble is  that  cause  must  always  be  ade- 
quate to  eftect.  The  futility  of  trying 
to  produce  results  which  are  utterly  in- 


consistent with  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial employed,  can  hardly  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon.  Stuffs  which 
seem  to  be  what  they  are  not,  fringes 
of  different  color  and  texture  from  the 
stuffs  they  trim,  ribbon  bows  which  are 
set  without  obvious  purpose  upon  a 
garment,  thin  materials  made  up  over 
heavy  linings,  heavy  materials  made  up 
with  an  atry  disregard  of  weight — what- 
ever, in  short,  is  inherently  false  is 
openly  bad. 

Unity  in  costume  is  also  most  im- 
portant, resting  the  eye  as  it  does  with 
an  effect  of  order  in  design.  There  is 
dignity  and  comptjsure  in  a  gown  which 
is  the  expression  of  one  idea  faithfully 
considered  and  consistently  carried 
out. 

In  view  of  any  fashion  it  is  well  al- 
w^ays  to  remember  that  its  first  repre- 
sentation or  embodiment  had  a  mean- 
ing. Sometimes,  through  a  lack  of 
intelligence  in  applying  the  modes 
which  are  presented,  the  costuraer 
produces  results  altogether  ugly  and 
frivolous.  For  the  sentiment  of  the 
thing  must  be  understood,  or  the  result 
will  be  simply  vulgarity  and  foolish- 
ness. 

To  understand  one's  looks,  to  ac- 
cept the  hints  of  the  mode  and  wise- 
ly to  adapt  the  fashions  to  personal 
uses,  would  seem  to  comprise  all 
stich  regulations  for  attire  as  can  be 
compiled  in  little  for  the  intelligent 
woman.  Not  hygiene,  art,  or  conven- 
tion is  all  ;  but  each  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. When  these  elements  are  in 
judicious  pn»purtion,  and  all  so  subt»r- 
dinated  to  the  whole  personal  effect 
that,  as  clothes  they  shall  seem  merely 
to  array  the  wearer  *'  in  modesty  and 
honor/*  then  indeed  apparel  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  its  best  develop- 
ment. 

In  face  of  all  arguments  against  the 
fashions  of  our  day  it  may  be  said  that, 
honestly  viewing  their  worst   features 
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ill  comparison  with  details  of  the 
vogues  which  have  swayed  other  ages, 
the  most  pessimistic  of  those  spirits 
which   periodically,  and   often   iinjiidg- 


edly,  utter  their  lamentations  against    permits. 


modern  women's  folly  and  perversity 
of  attire,  must  certainly  own  that  we 
have  reached  a  state  of  raiment  as 
nearly  ideal  as   the    nature   of   things 
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Dress  for  Infants. 

Dress  for  Voting  Children. 

Dresses  for  Schix>I  GirK 

Dresses  for  Adults. 

Wraps.  Bonnets,  and  IlaLs. 

Underwear. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers. 

Accessories  of  Dress. 

H ETHER  the  human  race 
was  intended  by  nature  to 
be  naked  or  ciothecj ;  wheth- 
er civilization,  in  putting  man  into  gar- 
raents,  has  not  merely  shifted  the  chains 
of  his  bondage  ;  whether  the  male  sex 
in  sloughing  of!  that  instinct  for  per- 
sonal decoration  which  a  few  centuries 
ago  characterized  men  as  well  as  wom- 
en, and  which  is  still  distinctive  of  the 
lower  orders  of  male  creation,  has  not 
proven  itself  the  superior  of  woman  ; 
just  how  mucli  the  progress  of  woman, 
with  a  capital  W,  has  been  impeded  by 
petticoats — ^all  these  are  interesting 
matters  fordiscussion — in  another  place. 
In  this  place  the  topic  must  be  dress, 
considered  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  sociologist  or  the  artist,  but  from 
the  practical  standpoint  of  the  utilita* 
rian,  of  the  woman  who  either  makes 
her  own  clothes  or  who  directs  respon- 
sibly the  often  incompetent  seamstress, 
whose  periodical  appearance  in  the 
liome  marks  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes  as  unerringly  as  does  the 
almanac. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  a  heroine  I 
should  be  tempted  to  say  ^*  An  edu- 
cated American  woman  who  wears 
gowns  that  she  has  made  herself." 
This  is  not  because  the  educated  Amer- 
ican woman  could  not  achieve  gowns 
lacking  nothing   of    the   cachet  of  the 


Wedding  Trousseau. 

Furs. 

Mourning. 

The  Care  of  Clothes, 

Dressing  on  an  Allowance, 

MiHinery  at  Home. 

Dressmaking  at  Home. 

Schools  for  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 

French  atelier  if  she  gave  her  whole 
mind  to  it.  It  is  only  because  the  mind 
of  the  educated  American  woman  is  so 
split  up  by  a  diversity  of  interests,  from 
political  equality  to  to-day *s  kmchcon, 
that,  while  she  loves  good  clothes  with 
an  integral  enthusiasm,  she  finds  an 
exceedingly  small  share  of  her  w^orking 
force  available  for  their  construction. 
And  when  to  this  problem  must  be 
added  those  special  problems  that  come 
with  limited  means,  when  the  work  of 
creation  must  be  carried  on  within  the 
circumference  of  a  dollar,  why,  then  the 
situation  is  one  worthy  of  all  the  brains 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  American 
woman.  It  is  for  this  woman,  the 
woman  whose  practised  eye  must  sur- 
vey the  entire  feminine  family  ward- 
robe from  boots  to  bonnets, and  through 
whose  fingers,  whether  practised  or  not, 
must  pass  all  the  money  and  much  of 
the  material  that  goes  into  the  family 
garments,  that  these  pages  are  prepared. 
If  this  heroine  finds  herein  aught  uf 
direct  suggestion  or  indirect  helpful- 
ness, **  I  shall,**  in  the  humble  words  of 
The  -  Person  -  Who  -  Writes  -  a  -  Preface, 
**  have  had  my  reward." 

It  may  be  well  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  clearly  impossible  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  this  kind  to  state  prices  with 
absolute  exactness,  as  these  vary  from 
season  to  season,  and  yet,  since  there 
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is  but  little  difference  from  time  to 
lime  in  the  price  t>f  such  st^xples  as 
muslin  and  flLuiiiel  and  silk,  the  prices 
given  may  be  safely  taken  as  approach- 
ing closely  enough  to  the  current  ones 
not  to  impair  the  value  of  the  esti- 
mates. 

Dress  for  Infants. 

To  begin  the  practical  discussion  of 
dress  in  the  order  in  which  nature 
makes  it  necessary  to  us,  these  general 
principles  are  first  to  be  laid  down  in 
regard  to  the  layette.  Next  to  the 
right  of  being  well  born^a  baby  has  the 
right  to  be  rationally  dressed,  and  no 
baby  is  rationally  dressed  whose  gar- 
ments in  any  w^ay  impede  the  involun- 
tary muscular  activity^  which  is  the  first 
instinct  of  a  healthy  child.  The  old- 
fashioned  wardrobe  for  children,  con- 
sisting of  flannel  bands,  tiny  cold  linen 
shirts,  pinning  blanket,  skirts,  and  slips^ 
all  fastened  with  innumerable  pins, 
has  very  properly,  in  these  days  of 
hygienic  enlightenment,  been  laid  aside 
in  favor  of  simple  unified  garments  that 
provide  a  maximum  of  protection  at  a 
minimum  of  discomfort,  and  in  no  w^ay 
interfere  w'lth  the  vital  action  of  the 
body.  Almost  any  mother  with  a 
proper  instinct  for  comfort  and  a  pair 
of  scissors  can  herself  devise  little  gar- 
ments entirely  suited  to  the  needs  of 
any  baby  by  bearing  in  mind  the  first 
two  laws  of  baby  rights— that  all  parts 
of  the  baby's  body  must  be  equally 
clothedj  and  that  all  garments  must 
hang  from  the  shoulders.  But  it  is  al- 
ways helpful  to  know  where  others 
have  trod  in  the  same  way,  and  so  it 
will  be  of  undoubted  service  to  give 
here  the  main  principles  of  the  two 
best-known  reform  costumes  for  babies 
— the  Gertrude  and  the  Dorothy  suits. 
The  Gertrude  suit  is  the  device  of  the 
united  intellects  of  a  mother  and  a  phy- 
sician-father, trying  to  give  their  own 


little  one  a  fair  chance  at  life  from  the 
start.  This  suit  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
vention offered  many  innovations.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  no  band  compress- 
ing the  abdomen  and  chest  The  navel 
is  dressed  only  **  with  a  pad  of  absorb- 
ent cotton  and  a  light  band  held  by 
two  pins,  just  enough  to  retain  the 
navel  dressing  to  be  used  only  so  long 
as  the  navel  dressing  needs  to  be  ap- 
plied/' This  is  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Grosvenor,  the  originator  of  the  suit. 
As  to  the  danger  of  rupture  and  shape- 
lessness  in  discarding  the  band,  **  Non- 
sense !  *'  says  the  author.  "  Nature  does 
not  do  her  work  in  any  such  careless 
way.  .  .  .  It  is  bandaged  babies  w*ho 
rupture."  Next  the  skin  is  w^orn  a 
single  garment  made  either  of  the 
choicest  Canton  flannel  or  of  Jaeger 
all-wool  stockinget,  exquisitely  fine 
and  soft,  **  cut  princess,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  ten  inches  (twenty^five 
inches  long)  below  the  feet,  with  sleeves 
to  the  wrist,  and  having  all  the  seams 
smooth  and  the  hems  at  neck,  wrist,  and 
bottom  on  the  outside,  the  latter  turned 
ovfr  once  and  felled  or  cat-stitched 
with  silk,  the  garment  fastened  by 
a  tie  and  one  button  behind.  Here  you 
have  a  complete  fleece-lined  garment, 
comfortable  and  healthful,  and  one  that 
can  be  washed  without  shrinking.  The 
next  garment  is  made  of  baby  flannel, 
also  cut  princess,  in  the  same  pattern, 
only  one-half  inch  larger,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
below  the  feet,  so  as  to  cover  the  other, 
with  generous  arm-holes  pinked  or 
scalloped,  and  with  two  buttons  behind 
at  the  neck."  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  ordinary  baby  dress,  except  that 
the  originator  of  this  suit  recommends 
that  it  be  only  thirty  inches  to  a  yard 
in  length.  He,  however,  prefers  the 
baby  dress  in  princess  cut  to  match  the 
other  garments.  These  three  garments 
are  put  together  before  dressing,  sleeve 
within  sleeve,  and  then  put  over 
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little  one's  head  at  once,  buttoned  be- 
hind and  the  baby  is  dressed,  there  being 
but  one  pin — the  diaper- pin — in  the 
entire  costume.  The  night  dressing 
consists  simply  of  a  gown  like  the  un- 
dergarment of  the  suit,  only  a  little 
longer,  made  of  Canton  flannel  or  of 
Jaeger  wool,  and  the  ordinary  diaper. 
As  to  the  diaper.  Dr.  Grosvenor  by  no 
means  recommends  the  old- fashioned 
linen,  or  even  cotton  diaper,  but  prefers 
Canton  flannel  as  being  softer,  warmer, 
and  more  absorbent  than  anything  else. 
These  diapers  are  of  two  sizes,  18  by 
18  and  10  by  10  inches,  the  larger  to  be 
folded  across  diagonally  to  an  even- 
edged  triangle. 

The  insertion  of  the  smaller  one 
where  most  needed  saves  the  heat  and 
discomfort  of  unnecessary  thickness 
over  the  hips  and  kidneys,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  reducing  the  size  of 
pieces  for  washing, 

1  hree  changes  of  Dorothy  suits  are 
usually  sufficient. 

The  Dorothy  garments  are  made  of 
the  Jaros  hygienic  wool  in  very  much 
the  same  pattern  as  the  other,  particu- 
lar attention  being  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  these  to  the  beauty  as  well 
as  to  the  health  fulness  of  the  wardrobe, 
Mrs.  Jenness  Miller's  baby  daughter, 
Vivian,  wore  from  her  birth  the  Dor- 
othy garments,  and  the  following  ex- 
planation of  them,  given  by  Mrs.  Miller, 
will  be  of  interest:  **  For  the  first  two 
weeks  of  ray  baby*s  life  she  wore  the 
band  until  the  navel  healed,  but  no 
longer.  After  that  her  wardrobe  con- 
sisted of  one  little  princess  slip  of  silk 
flannel,  high-necked  and  long-sleeved, 
thirty  inches  in  length.  Another  gar- 
ment in  silk  flannel,  without  sleeves, 
was  thirty-two  inches  in  length,  and 
her  little  dimity  and  nainsook  dresses 
were  thirty-six  inches  long.  Her  diapers 
were  absorliing  Jersey  cloth,  which  I 
find  far  better  and  warmer  than  linen. 
For  very  cold  days  I  add  to  the  above 


a  very  fine-ribbed  wool  undervest,  in 
preference  to  outside  jacket  and  pin- 
ning blankets.  Everything  is  of  flannel 
and  perfectly  loose.  The  result  of  this 
kind  of  clothing  is  absolute  health ;  a 
more  vital  and  muscular  child  of  three 
months  could  not  be  found  in  the  United 
States." 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
dressing  babies  ought  to  be  instantly 
clear  to  every  mother,  providing,  as 
it  does — 

(i)  Perfect  freedom  to  all  thoracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  organs. 

{-)  That  all  the  clothing  shall  hang 
from  the  shoulders, 

(3)  The  greatest  saving  of  the  time 
and  strength  of  the  mother  in  caring 
for  the  child. 

{4)  The  evenness  of  the  covering  of 
the  body,  there  being  the  same  covering 
over  the  shoulders  as  elsewhere. 

For  those  mothers,  however,  who  pre- 
fer the  older  method  there  are  knitted 
shirts,  in  silk  and  wool,  with  high  necks 
and  long  sleeves,  and  buttoning  down 
the  front.  These  are  of  very  moderate 
cost  and  well  suited  to  their  purpose. 
The  conventional  wardrobe  for  a  baby 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  lacking 
a  little,  perhaps,  in  the  extreme  dainti- 
ness which  only  the  love  of  the  mother 
can  give  to  a  garment,  but  so  cheap  as 
to  make  the  mother  feel  that  nothing 
but  the  delight  she  gets  from  it  justifies 
her  in  making  the  liny  wardrobe  her- 
self. Outside  dresses  are  made  of 
cambric  or  linen,  very  simply,  and  can 
be  bought  for  from  sixty-five  cents  up- 
ward. Nainsook  and  batiste  are  pretty 
for  finer  wear.  Simply  trimmed  slips, 
in  these  finer  materials,  am  be  bought 
ready  made  for  one  dollar  and  upward. 
Either  cotton  or  linen  diaper  can  be 
used,  the  linen  being  preferable  to  the 
cotton.  A  good  supply  is  two  pieces 
of  linen  diaper,  eighteen  inches  wide» 
costing  one  dollar  and  seventy- five 
cents  a  piece  ;  two  pieces,  twenty  inches 
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wide,  at  a  shilling  more  apiece;  and 
one  piecd,  twt'iUy-lwo  iuches  wide,  cost- 
ing tw^o  dollars  a  piecu.  The  col  ton 
diaper  costs  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents 
a  piece. 

Flannel  shawls,  about  thirty  inches 
square,  can  be  bought  from  seventy- 
five  cents  upward.  I'he  baby  may 
have  three  flannel  wrappers  made  on 
short  yokes,  which  may  be  end)roidered 
with  a  little  dot  or  flower.  Ready 
madc%  they  can  be  found  at  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  upward.  The  long  out- 
door cloak  can  be  made  of  silk,  if  de- 
sired, and  interlined  with  wool  ;  but  it 
is  more  ser\iceable  if  made  of  cashmere 
or  lied  ford  cord.  Cloaks  can  be  bought 
ready  made  from  about  five  dollars  up- 
ward. Ready-made  socks  and  bootees 
cost  from  twenty  cents  up  to  one  dollar 
a  pair.  Bibs  from  fifteen  cents  upward. 
French  nainsook  caps  from  forty  cents 
upward.  In  winter,  a  cap  of  silk  or 
cashmere,  interlined  with  wdxite  lambs' 
wool,  will  be  retpiired.  These  can  be 
bought  for  from  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  upward. 

*rhe  bassinet  for  holding  the  baby's 
layette  may  be  made  of  a  hamper  basket, 
w^hich  can  be  bought  untrinimed  for 
about  five  dollars,  and  wadded  and 
lined  with  silk  and  muslin  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  mother.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  layette  baskets,  however,  that 
I  have  ever  seen  were  not  made  out  of 
the  expensive  hampers  intended  for  that 
purpose,  but  were  made  of  small 
clothes-baskets,  daintily  lined  with 
cambric  and  covered  witb  muslin. 
Still  another  even  prettier  one,  which 
had  a  cover,  was  made  by  an  ingenious 
young  mother  from  a  champagne 
hamper,  which  she  had  bought  at  the 
grocer's  for  twenty- five  cents.  And 
while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  baskets, 
we  may  as  well  tell  of  the  ingenious 
device  of  another  young  mother  who 
made  her  baby*s  crib  out  of  a  large- 
sized     clothes-basket,    softly    w^added 


throughout,  and  making  as  dear  a  little 
nest  for  liaby  Bunting  to  sleep  in  as 
the  most  marvellous  I.ohengrin  swan 
ever  made  out  uf  white  enamel  and 
brass. 

Dress  for  Young  Childrkn. 

The  dress  of  young  children  has  (juite 
as  important  hygienic  aspects  as  the 
dress  of  babies.  It  is  the  first  right  of 
the  child  to  be  comfortable  ;  whether 
he  looks  well  or  not  is  a  sniEill  matter  to 
him.  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
was  probably  the  first  mother  to  exploit 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  children 
in  the  home.  It  wms  the  golden  curls 
and  velvet  doublet  of  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy  that  first  gave  young  w^omen 
with  artistic  instincts  and  pretty  little 
children  something  to  think  of ;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  picturesque- 
ness  in  the  child's  costume  is  well  worth 
considering  and  achieving.  But  health 
should  come  first.  If  the  graceful  and 
artistic  knickerbockers  are  worn  in  cold 
weather  by  boys,  the  lower  limbs  should 
be  carefully  clad  in  long  drawers  and 
protected  besides  by  cloth  or  leather 
leggings  for  out-doors.  The  little  girKs 
skirts  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  make 
running  difficult  or  give  the  little  back 
too  great  a  weight  to  carry.  The  big 
hat  should  not  be  heavy  with  trimming, 
neither  should  it  be  so  warm  as  to 
overheat  the  brain,  nor  so  insufficient 
as  not  to  protect  the  head.  Above  all, 
the  neck  and  sleeves  of  gowns  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  any  effect,  no  mat- 
ter how  picturesque,  nor  should  the 
short  English  stockings  leave  the  upper 
half  of  the  leg  bare  even  in  warm 
wxather,  A  principle  most  im])ortant 
to  remember  in  dressing  children  is  to 
distribute  the  covering  evenly  over  the 
body.  The  loss  of  vitality  in  resisting 
cold  in  any  exposed  part  is  too  great 
to  be  unattended  with  danger.  The 
underwear   of   children    should    be   of 
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wool  the  year  through,  if  possible,  and 
should  cover  the  body  from  neck  to 
ankle.  The  Jaeger  and  Jaros  under- 
wear are  somewhat  expensive,  but  are 
exquisitely  soft  and  are  endured  by  the 
most  sensitive  skin.  The  shirts  for 
a  child  of  four  years  cost  about  two 
dollars  ;  the  union  garment  about  twice 
as  much.  For  children  who  have  any 
hereditary  tendency  to  weak  lungs  this 
underwear  is  especial iy  desirable,  as  it 
is  double-breasted.  Other  knit  under- 
wear, in  woul  and  cotton  or  silk  and 
wool,  is  to  be  recommended,  and  is  to 
be  bought  at  all  shops  for  prices  vary- 
ing from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars,  Un- 
derwaists  for  children  can  be  bought 
for  fifty  cents  apiece ;  but  they  are 
simple  to  make  at  home,  and  two  yards 
of  twill  at  fourteen  cents  a  yard  will 
make  four  Plain  tucked  drawers  can 
be  bought  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece, 
the  price  rising  as  the  decoration  is 
elaborated.  A  child  should  have  eight 
or  ten  pairs  at  least.  Pride  of  the 
West  is  a  very  serviceable  muslin  for 
drawers,  and  a  yard  for  a  pair  is  a  fair 
estimate.  Flannel  skirts  for  winter  and 
for  coo!  summer  days  are  necessary. 
These  may  be  knitted  or  made  of  flan- 
nel bought  for  the  purpose,  embroid- 
ered or  plain.  Ready  made,  they  can 
be  bought  for  from  seventy- five  cents 
to  two  dollars.  Domestic  cambric,  at 
about  twelve  and  one- half  cents  a  yard, 
is  best  for  children's  petticoats,  and  the 
heavy  laces  are  more  suitable  to  trim 
them  than  eiuhroidery,  unless  the  latter 
is  hand  wrought  on  the  fabric  of  the 
skirt.  Ready -made  skirts  can  be 
bought  for  from  fifty  cents  upward. 
It  is  well,  however,  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  adults  too,  for  that  matter, 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  clothing 
the  legs  With  more  warmth  and  wear- 
ing few^er  skirts.  This  plan  has  several 
advantages.  Drawers  are  easier  to 
launder  than  skirts,  much  more  warmth 
is  afforded  with  less  weight,  and  much 
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greater  protection  from  the  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  is  secured. 
One  mother  makes  drawers,  summer 
anti  winter,  for  her  little  girls,  and  her- 
self as  well,  out  of  that  fleecy  cot- 
ton fabric  known  as  outing  flannel.  A 
pair  of  these  is  worn  in  summer  with 
one  twilled  muslin  petlicoat.  In  win- 
ter they  wear  Jaeger  underwear,  one 
pair  of  outing-flannel  drawers,  and  still 
one  petticoat,  this  time  of  soft  flannel. 
The  soft,  loose  texture  of  outing  flan- 
nel makes  it  specially  grateful  during 
the  heat  %i  summer,  as  it  quickly  ab- 
sorbs moisture  and  never  chills  the 
body.  Nightgowns  made  of  this  also 
are  excellent  for  children,  either  in  the 
robe,  the  princess,  or  the  drawers  pat- 
tern, both  for  summer  and  winter.  For 
restless  children  the  drawers  pattern  is 
to  be  preferred,  or  the  robe  nightgown, 
cut  very  long,  and  stitched  together  at 
the  bottom  like  a  bag,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  child's  becoming  un- 
covered at  night.  The  ordinary  muslin 
nightgown  for  children  can  be  made  of 
Berkeley  muslin  at  twenty  cents  a  yard  ; 
two  and  one-half  yards  is  enough ; 
ready  made,  they  cost  from  one  dollar 
upward.  Good  cotton  stockings  for 
children,  in  black  and  colors,  can  be 
bought  for  from  thirty  cents  upw^ard  ; 
woollen  ones  usually  cost  twice  as 
much.  Children's  shoes  cost  from  one 
dollar  and  a  half  upward,  in  russet  as 
well  as  black.  In  buying  shoes  for 
children  two  points  especially  should 
he  observed.  First,  that  the  shoe  is 
quite  long  enough,  and  second,  that  it 
fits  closely  in  the  heeh  The  former 
will  promote  comfort  and  the  shapeli- 
ness of  the  feet,  and  the  latter,  nu)re 
than  anything  else,  will  prevent  the  un- 
due wearing  out  of  the  heels  of  stock- 
ings, 

A  little  girl  needs  ten  or  twelve 
dresses.  The  materials  for  these  may 
be  of  cotton,  soft  wool,  or  simple  silk 
for   best,  varied    to   suit   the    season* 
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Ginghams  and  percales  arc  the  most 
satisfactory  in  cotton  for  ordinary  wear 
in  summer,  with  nainsooks  and  batiste 
for  occasions.  In  winter,  soft -wool 
goods,  in  solid  colors,  such  as  the  cash- 
meres and  plain  diagonal,  or  in  tiny 
stripes  and  checks,  are  most  suitable^ 
with  India  or  surah  silk  for  finer  wear. 
In  the  matter  of  little  girls'  dresses  it 
is  a  great  economy  to  make  them  at 
home,  as  the  cost  of  ready-made  dresses 
is  about  twice  the  actual  cost.  A 
short  double-breasted  coat  for  out-door 
wear  in  ordinary  weather  should  be 
made  of  French  flannel,  with  one  of 
Bedford  cord  or  serge  for  best.  Dress 
hats  are  of  leghorn  or  chip,  w^hile  the 
rough  straws  are  prettiest  for  every- 
day.  Dantiest  of  ail  are  the  shirred 
hats  in  lawn,  white,  of  solid  color,  with 
shirred  brims,  and  perhaps  little  falls 
of  lace  abtjut  the  face.  P'elt  hats  or 
velvet  or  silk  bonnets  are  best  for  win- 
ter. In  winter  the  long  coat  should  be 
of  some  cloth  as  heavy  as  beaver^  or,  if  of 
a  lighter  cloth,  it  should  then  be  inter- 
lined with  lambs'  wool.  A  caution  here 
to  be  observed  is  against  making  chil- 
dren's coats  too  heavy.  A  little  child 
often  carries  about  in  a  garment  a 
weight  heavy  enough  to  tire  it  out,  and 
warm  enough  to  make  the  body  es- 
pecially susceptible  to  cold.  Always 
resist  the  temptation  to  dress  a  child 
too  finely.  Elaboration  does  not  be- 
long to  childhood,  and  no  better  com- 
ment on  the  lack  of  taste  or  judgment 
in  the  mother  can  be  set  forth  than  an 
over-dressed,  fussy-looking  little  child. 

Dresses  for  School-girls. 

The  same  caution  applies  quite  as 
much  to  the  dress  of  young  girls  in 
school,  whose  clothing  should  be  taste- 
ful and  substantial,  but  simple  to  the 
verge  of  plainness.  A  little  miss  tjusy 
with  her  studies  will  need  two  dresses 
for  school  alone.     Fine  wool  goods  for 


winter  and  cotton  for  milder  weather 
are  dedicated  to  such  purposes.  A 
piece  of  wool  goods  that  will  turn,  and 
even  one  that  will  wash,  is  most  desir- 
able. Serge  and  the  soft* wool  diagonal 
are  invaluable  for  such  purposes.  Good 
serges  can  be  bought  for  from  one  dol- 
lar to  two  dollars  per  yard,  and  diag- 
onals, in  plaids  and  stripes,  for  about 
the  same.  Five  to  seven  yards  of  yard- 
wide  goods  is  generally  enough.  Noth- 
ing more  elaborate  in  the  way  of  deco- 
ration than  fancy  braids  or  velvet  or 
ribbon  bands  should  be  permitted  on 
such  gowns.  Two  or  three— four  at  the 
most — other  dresses  for  Sunday  and  oc- 
casional wear,  such  as  parties,  dancing- 
school,  etc.,  should  be  made  of  cash- 
mere, challie,  India  silk,  or  some  other 
inexpensive  material,  trimmed  with  rib- 
bon or  lace,  but  not  too  elaborately. 
For  summer  wear,  crisp,  cool  ginghams, 
percales,  lawns,  and  nainsooks  are  bet- 
ter than  anything  else.  Good  percale 
can  usually  be  bought  for  a  shilling  a 
yard.  Ginghams,  lawns,  and  nainsooks 
for  from  twenty- five  to  forty  cents.  Wash 
shirt-waists  cost  from  sixty  cents  up- 
ward. The  best  make  of  cheviot  shirts 
cost  from  two  to  three  dollars,  but  these 
will  outwear  any  number  of  lighter 
ones.  Chambray  waists  cost  about 
half  as  much.  Any  of  these  with  serge 
skirt  or  jacket  will  be  most  serviceable 
for  all  kinds  of  summer  wear,  and  are 
especially  suited  for  travelling.  A 
winter  coat  for  a  young  girl  can  be 
bought  from  ten  dollars  upward,  and 
a  lighter  wrap  for  spring  for  six 
dollars  upward  ^  Hats  for  misses  cost, 
suitably  trimmed,  from  four  and  five 
dollars  upward,  and  no  hat  costing 
more  than  eight  or  ten  dollars  is  ad- 
missible for  a  young  girl. 
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Dresses  for  Adults. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  in  her  delightful  chap 
ter  in  this  book,  has  set  forth  the  dicta 
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of  the  best  taste  and  the  best  people 
in  regard  to  special  dress  for  special 
occasions,  and  Mrs.  McGlasson  has 
discussed  the  lesthelic  principles  that 
should  guide  one  in  the  selection  of 
this  one  individual  part  of  one's  self. 
It  only  remains  for  this  paper  to 
point  out  such  general  truths  and 
ru!es  as,  sifted  down  out  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  woman-kind,  have 
proven  iheraselves  particularly  service- 
able. Any  woman^  young  or  old,  not 
an  invalid  nor  a  business  woman,  with 
an  ordinary  and  sufficient  number  of 
duties  to  perform  in  a  day,  needs  for 
her  wardrobe  the  following  number  of 
gowns  :  First,  the  street  dress  ;  second, 
a  house  dress,  not  a  wrapper;  third,  a 
simple  house  dress,  also  not  a  wrapper, 
for  morning  wear  during  house  duties  ; 
fourth,  a  dress  for  calling,  afternoon 
teas, etc.;  fifth,  a  dress  for  small  dinners, 
informal  evenings,  etc. ;  and  last,  an 
evening  dress  or  more,  if  her  taste  or 
surroundings  draw  her  to  evening  en- 
tertainments. 

The  first  of  these  she  will  w^ear  on 
the  great  majority  of  occasions  that 
call  her  into  the  street,  such  as  shop- 
ping, going  to  matinees,  church,  travel- 
ling, making  informal  calls.  This  cos- 
tume must  be  of  cloth  for  the  winter, 
simply  made  and  without  decorations. 
If  a  coat  be  added,  making  a  complete 
costume,  so  much  the  better.  There 
is  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  all 
these  purposes  a  tailor-made  suit  is  the 
best.  The  only  drawback  to  a  tailor- 
made  suit  is  its  first  cost.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  make  a  tailor  product  by 
home  talent,  and  there  is  no  compro- 
mising with  a  tailor  who  furnishes  the 
materials  for  less  than  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  dollars-  Many  tailors  charge  double 
this  price  for  some  supposed  special 
excellence  in  cut  or  finish.  But  an  ex- 
cellent costume  of  three  pieces — skirt, 
waistcoat,  and  coat — lined  throughout 
with  silk,  and  of  exquisite  fit  and  finish, 


ought  to  be  obtained  for  seventy- five 
dollars.  There  is  no  doubting  the  real 
economy  of  such  a  suit  as  this.  It  is 
light,  graceful,  easily  kept  fresh,  and 
with  occasional  repairing  at  the  hands 
of  the  maker  will   last  three  or  even 
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four  seasons,  especially  if  a  second-best 

tailor  suit  be  kept  for  marketing,  rainy 
days,  and  the  occasions  that  are  most 
trying  to  good  clothes. 

The  house  dress  should  be  of  cloth 
or  silk,  with  a  little  more  elaboration 
than  fi>r  the  street,  to  be  worn  after- 
noons and  in  the  house  when  one  is  not 
entertaining.  The  morning  dress  for 
the  house  will  need  to  be  of  simple 
cloth,  such  as  cashmere,  mohair,  with 
cotton  for  summer.     A  calling  or  car- 
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riage  dress  will  be  uf  ctoth,  niade  with 
silk  or  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  fur, 
lace,  passementeries,  or  whatever  the 
present  mt>de  suggests.  It  shoidd  in- 
clude a  handsome  wrap,  and  there  must 
be  donned  with  it  a  becoming  bonnet 
and  dainty  gloves,  for  any  occasion  de- 
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manding  more  than  the  nrdinary  silk 
dress^  such  as  an  afternoon  tea,  ladies* 
luncheon,  and  formal  calls.  The  fifth 
gown  should  be  of  silk,  not  India  or 
surah,  dark  or  light,  plain  or  fancy,  made 
and  decorated  as  the  prevailing  mode 
suggests.  For  a  woman  of  moderate 
means  and  social  proclivities,  or  of  too 
slender  figure,  this  gown  may  be  made 
high  in  the  neck  and  with  elbow  sleeves  ; 
the  bodice  should  have  a  garniture  of 
lace,  or  of  something  equally  dressy » 
and  the  skirt  should  be  slightly  trained. 
With  this  gown  gloves  and  flowers  may 
be  worn,  and  such  jewels  as  best  fit  the 


fashion  of  tire  garment  and  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  proper  to  wear  this  gown 
at  any  evening  function  where  full  even- 
ing dress  is  not  necessary.  The  even- 
ing dress  should  be  more  elaborate  than 
any  of  the  others,  of  Jight-colored  silk 
or  satin,  or  uf  some  diaphanous  material, 
as  chiffon  or  tulle,  if  the  dress  be  dark 
in  color.  The  neck  of  this  gown  should 
be  low,  or  half  low,  even  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  drape  a  somewhat  angular  out- 
line in  soft  lace,  and  the  sleeves  should 
not  reach  below  the  elbow.  This  even- 
ing dress  may  be  as  elaborate  as  one's 
taste  dictates,  or  as  severe  as  one's 
beauty  warrants  ;  but  it  must  evidence 
the  most  scrupulous  thought  and  care 
in  all  its  details  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  wearer.  In  small  towns,  where  the 
entertain] ngs  are  of  a  much  less  formal 
nature  than  in  the  large  towns,  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  this  evening 
dress,  wearing  in  its  place  the  silk  gown 
designed  for  dinner,  especially  if  this 
be  made  of  light  or  parti -colored 
fabrics.  For  summer  wear  nothing  is 
so  serviceable  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tailor-made  costume  for  ordinary  wear 
as  a  good  quality  of  surah  or  India  silk 
in  a  dark  or  neutral  tint  and  simply 
made.  Such  a  silk  as  this  is  inexpen- 
sive, cool,  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  will 
wear  well  with  ordinary  care.  For 
travelling  and  light  purposes  it  is  un- 
surpassed, and  when  it  is  outworn  as  a 
frock,  the  remnants  of  it  make  good 
blouse  waists  and  petticoats.  With  this 
number  of  gowns  a  woman  may  feel 
herself  smartly  and  suitably  dressed  for 
any  occasion,  from  a  club  meeting  to  a 
christening  party,  though  she  may,  and 
probably  will,  add  to  its  number  certain 
crisp  linens  or  prints  for  summer  wear 
and  dainty  silk  blouses  to  wear  with  the 
tailor  skirt  and  coat  for  cooler  summer 
weather,  and  a  wrapper  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  tea-gown.  All  these  things 
will  add  to  her  comfort  and  her  com- 
placency, but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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wrapper,  are  hardly  to  be  counted  as 
necessities. 

It  now  remains  to  discuss  the  other 
gown  which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
those  women  whom  necessity  calls  out 
of  their  homes  every  day,  in  all  weathers, 
mto  an  office^  or  a  shop,  or  a  place 
of  business — that  large  and  constantly 
increasing  clas;^  known  as  professional 
or  business  women.  Such  a  woman 
needs  a  business  dress,  and  the  requi- 
sites of  the  business  dress  are  comfort, 
fitness,  health,  and  gentility.  Such  a 
dress  must  be  made,  whether  for  sum- 
mer or  winter,  of  material  that  will 
stand  dampness  and  sun  and  hard 
usage ;  that  will  be  suitable  for  indoor 
wear  and  yet  suited  to  the  street.  The 
writer  knows  of  no  material  so  good 
for  all  the  year  round  as  serge.  This 
material  comes  in  many  w*eights,  shades, 
and  qualities.  There  is  the  storm 
serge  for  winter  wear,  so  closely 
w^oven  that  its  texture  sheds  water 
like  a  denser  substance.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  that  for  business 
w^ear.  And  now  w^e  come  to  the  se- 
rious discussion  of  how  the  business 
suit  for  business  women  shall  be  fash- 
ioned. That  this  is  a  serious  matter 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  when  we  re- 
member that  columns  in  the  news- 
papers have  been  written  about  it ;  that 
business  and  professional  w*omen  have 
been  widely  and  minutely  interrogated 
on  the  subject ;  nay,  that  conventions 
themselves  have  been  called  for  the 
discussion  of  the  weighty  matter. 
Throughout  all  this  agitation  one  ques- 
tion has  refused  to  down,  viz.,  the 
length  of  the  skirt,  which  is  really  the 
only  point  in  which  the  business  suit 
needs  to  he  differentiated  from  the 
ordinary  tailor  suit.  There  is  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
skirt  reaching  to  the  ground  is  more 
difficult  for  wxjman  to  contend  against 
than  her  political  inequality.  If  she  is 
a  dainty  woman  and  sensitive  to  un- 


cleanliness,  it  must  be  her  continuous 
thought  to  keep  it  clear  from  the  pave- 
ment. If  she  is  a  delicate  woman,  the 
weight  of  the  garment  drags  on  her 
back ;  if  she  is  neither  of  these,  butj 
simply  a  wideawake  and  energetic 
woman,  who  doesn't  mind  carrying  her 
own  bundles  on  occasions,  she  often 
finds  herself  in  situations  where  she 
would  be  glad  to  go  back  to  the  condi- 
tions of  her  simian  ancestors  and  be  en- 
dowed with  a  tail,  for  the  sake  of  the 
service  it  would  afford  her  in  relieving 
her  occupied  hands  from  the  care  of 
her  skirt.  It  does  seem  as  if,  logically, 
the  business  woman  must  find  herself 
committed  to  the  skirt  that  reaches  not 
quite  to  the  ankles,  for  any  woman 
knows  that  a  skirt  which  comes  lower 
than  this,  and  is  struck  by  the  boots  in 
walking,  gets  quite  as  soiled  as  one 
that  sweeps  the  pavement.  Therefore 
it  appears  that  if  a  due  regard  to  the 
canons  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  be 
observed,  the  skirts  must  not  be  so 
long  as  to  be  touched  by  the  boots  in 
walking.  This  brings  the  skirt  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  knee  and 
ankle.  The  following  illustration,  rep- 
resenting the  suit  in  which  Mrs.  Bertha 
Morris  Smith  appeared  before  a  con- 
vention of  the  VV.  C.  T.  U.,  gives  an 
idea  of  what  such  a  skirt  w^ould  be. 
Both  illustrations  and  description  arej 
taken  from  Helen  Ecob's  book,  **  The! 
Well-dressed  Woman."  It  is  ijuide  of 
navy  blue  serge,  the  skirt  bell-shaped, 
with  a  reversed  box-plait  in  the  front 
to  give  greater  freedom  while  sitting. 
The  skirt  in  length  covers  the  garter 
line,  entirely  concealing  a  pair  of  Turk- 
ish trousers  of  medium  width,  made  of 
the  same  material,  and  gathered  below 
the  knee  by  a  rubber  band.  A  pair  of 
long  gaiters,  buttoned  down  the  entire 
length  of  the  side,  are  strapped  under 
the  instep.  The  most  desirable  effect 
is  produced  when  these  gaiters  are  also 
made  of  the  suit  material.      Those  in 
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the  illustration  are  of  jersey  cloth.  An 
underwaist  of  drilling  or  percaline,  ex- 
lending  well  over  the  hips,  cut  low  in 
the  neck,  and  with  hir^e  arm-holes,  can 
be  suflicieiitly  fitted  to  the  form  to  sup- 
port the  ordinary  bust,  thus  taking^  the 
place  of  the  corset.  The  skirt  may  be 
sewed  permanently  to  lhi.s  waist  at  the 
waist  line,  or  it  may  button  on.  The 
vent  in  the  skirt  is  at  the  front  plait. 
A  second  row  of  buttons  on  the  waii^t, 
an  inch  or  more  beIo\v  the  waist  line, 
supports  the  trousers.  The  vest  and 
jacket  are  permanently  attached  to  each 
other.  The  vest  may  be  made  with  a 
Silesia  back  of  its  own,  or  small  rubber 
straps  an  inch  or  two  in  lengthy  sewed 
at  intervals  along  the  under  arm  of  the 
seam,  may  button  or  hook  the  jacket  to 
the  vest.  Either  of  these  plans  readily 
admits  a  hghter-weight  vest  or  a  cooler 
waist  for  summer  wear  made  of  silk, 
linen,  or  muslin,  over  which  the  jacket 
may  be  worn  when  needed,  Mrs,  Smith, 
the  designer,  claims  that  a  short  skirt, 


whose  length  reveals  the  shapeliness  of 
the  leg,  is  more  artistic,  hence  less  ob- 
jectionable, than  that  which  approaches 
the  boot-tops,  bringing  the  feet  into 
more  prominent  notice  under  circum- 
stances not  the  most  favorable. 

For  summer  wear  a  light  but  firm 
w^ool  skirt,  which  need  not  be  lined,  and 
a  coat  with  blouses  of  a)tton  or  silk,  is 
to  be  preferred,  with  petticoats  of  wash- 
able cotton  or  pongee  silk,  or  Turkish 
trousers  of  the  >same  material  as  the 
gown  may  be  worn  if  desired.  In  gen- 
eral it  is  well  to  observe  that  being  a 
business  woman  does  by  no  means  re- 
lease a  woman  from  the  obligation  of 
looking  well.  Nowhere  is  careful  dress- 
ing more  directly  advantageous,  from 
a  purely  business  point  of  view,  than  in 
business.  Aside  from  the  very  direct 
and  helpful  influence  the  consciousness 
of  being  well  dressed  has  upon  the  mind 
of  any  woman,  the  fact  of  her  being  so 
impresses  others  in  her  favor.     Good 
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clothes  give  her  an  air  of  prosperity 
which^  in  a  working-woman   who  sup- 
plies  her  own  net^ils,  stands,  in  the  eyesi 
of  the   world,  for  good  pay,  and  good 
pay  means  capable  work.     More  than 
that,  the  habil  of  wearing  good  clothes 
implies   a  recognition  in  the  wearer  of 
her  own  dignity  and  work  which  others 
are  very  quick  to  see  and  acknowledge. 
It  ought  not  to  be  true,  perhaps,  but  it 
is  true,  that  there  is  a  iiuitk  instinct  of 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  most  men 
(and  business  life  brings  most  working- 
w^omen  chiefly  into  contact  with  men) 
toward    a   we  1 1 -dressed 
woman   that  does    not 
manifest   itself   toward 
an    ill-dressed    forlorn- 
looking    creature,    and 
so    the    good    clothes 
give    her  a  pleasanter 
atmosphere  of  approba- 
tion and  easier  condi- 
tions   in   which    to  do 
her  w*ork. 

**  I  firmly  beHeve;' 
said  a  successful  busi- 
ness woman  to  the  writ- 
er not  long  ago,  **  that 
my  persistence  in  dress- 
ing well,  even  when  I 
was  desperately  poor, 
has  been  worth  a  good 
many  dollars  a  year  to 
mc.  I  learned  this  les- 
son on  that  bitter  day 
when  I  made  my  first 
venture  out  into  the  world  in  search  of 
bread  and  butter.  I  went  to  an  editor 
and  asked  for  work  as  a  fashion  writer 
for  his  weekly  paper,  and  some  worldly- 
wise  instinct  led  me  to  put  on  the  best 
gown  I  had.  A  shabfuly  dressed  woman 
sat  talking  with  him;  he  offered  her 
fifteen  dollars  a  week  to  do  half  the 
fashion  work.  She  took  the  offer  grate- 
fully and  left  Then  he  turned  to  me. 
*I  want  to  do  the  other  half  of  that 
fashion  work/  I  said.     We  talked  a  few 


minutes  aliout  it,  and  then  he  offered 
me  what  he  did  the  other  woman — fif- 
teen dollars  a  week.  '  I  can't  do  it  for 
that/  I  answered;  •  I  couldn't  live  on 
fifteen  dollars  a  week/  He  looked  me 
over  critically,  from  the  top  of  best  hat 
down  to  my  best  French  kid  boots, 
•  No/  he  said,  slowly,  after    a  bit,  *  I 
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fancy  you  couldn*t.  You  look  different 
somehow.  1  will  give  you  twenty  dol- 
lars a  week/" 

As  to  the  use  of  rubber  mackintoshes 
in  stormy  weather  for  business  women, 
school-girls,  or  any  whom  emergency 
calls  out  of  doors,  something  adverse  is 
to  be  said.  A  well-known  physician 
declares  that  mackintoshes  and  pneu- 
monia are  twins.  *'  .\  rubber  garment, 
whether  of  silk,  alpaca,  or  wool  on  the 
outside,  is  an  exceedingly  warm  gar- 
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ment,  as  any  woman  knows  who  has 
perspired  and  prayed  for  grace  inside 
the  folds  of  one  for  an  !iour  at  a  time. 
The  temptation  in  putting  one  on,  be- 
cause of  this,  is  to  put  nothing  under- 
neath in  the  way  of  a  wrap.  And  here 
comes  the  danger,  because  the  major- 
ity of  the  mackintoshes  are  loose  and 
with  only  sh*ng  sleeves  or  no  sleeves  at 
all  While  they  serve,  therefore,  as  a 
perfect  protection  against  the  damp, 
they  heat  certain  parts  of  the  body  un- 
duly, leaving  the  portion  about  the  arms 
exposed  to  sharp  winds  and  sudden 
chill.  *rhese  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
parts  of  tlie  body,  and  just  the  very 
ones  that  pneumonia  is  sure  to  attack. 
A  long  loose  cape  of  wool,  or,  better 
still,  of  storm  serge,  which  is  protective 
but  not  heating,  over  the  ordinary  wrap" 
will  afford  just  as  much  protection  from 
the  damp,  with  no  correspondent  danger 
from  chill     An  ulster  is  best  of  aH/* 

Other  wraps  for  adults  vary  in  num- 
ber and  kinds,  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  means,  but  no  woman 
can  be  comfortable  without  at  least 
four,  a  light-weight  jacket  or  wrap 
for  spring,  a  heavy  coat  or  other  wrap 
for  winter,  a  shoulder-wrap  for  summer 
nights,  an  ulster  or  light,  lung  garment 
for  bad  weather,  to  which  number  a 
fifth  garment  must  be  added  for  an 
evening  wrap,  if  one  is  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  entertainments.  For  young 
women,  jackets  or  coats  are  prettiest, 
but  elderly  women  look  best  in  wraps. 
The  prices  of  wraps  are  more  diverse 
even  than  the  prices  of  gowns,  and 
nowhere,  perhaps,  in  her  entire  ward- 
robe does  a  woman  feel  more  tempted 
to  extravagance  than  in  the  purchase  of 
outer  coverings.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  prices  for  any  of  these 
garments,  as  they  vary  so  from  season 
to  season.  A  little  inquiry  at  the  shops 
will  give  a  woman  a  better  idea  of 
expense  than  pages  of  statements.  It 
may  be   well   to   say,  however,  that  a 


perfectly  plain  short  jacket  of  light 
French  cloth,  suitable  for  spring  and 
summer  wear,  can  be  bought  for  eight 
or  ten  dollars,  and  a  medium  long, 
plain  beaver  coat  for  winter  wear  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars.  A  hand- 
some winter  coat  costs  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  dollars.  For  evenings  a 
light  wool  shawl  in  while  or  pale  tints 
is  suitable.  These  can  be  bought  as 
low  as  four  or  five  dollars.  A  Chuddah 
shawl  costs  twice  as  much.  The  very 
pretty  device  of  a  young  girl  for  a  sum- 
mer evening  wrap  was  as  follows  :  She 
bought  a  piece  of  cream-white  nun*s 
veiling  three  yards  long  and  made  a 
two-inch  hem  all  around  it,  sides  and 
ends  alike  ;  then  she  bought  ten  yards 
of  cream- white  lace  about  five  inches 
deep  and  fulled  this  slightly  around 
the  entire  scarf.  In  wearing  she  folded 
it  lengthwise,  but  not  exactly  through 
the  middle,  so  that  one  row  of  the  lace 
fell  just  above  the  head  of  the  other 
row.  There  was  no  effort  to  shape  the 
scarf,  but  she  threw  it  carelessly  over 
her  shoulders  and  arras,  and  knotted 
the  long  ends  over  the  bust.  It  was 
prettier  than  any  shawl,  and  no  more 
costly. 

All  ulster  should  be  of  medium- 
weight  cloth,  such  as  rough  cheviot  or 
some  of  the  English  mixtures,  and 
should  have  a  detachable  cape,  the 
ulster  itself  being  a  half-fitting  coat 
with  sleeves.  A  loose  garment  is  an 
added  care  on  a  windy  day,  as  well  as  a 
deception  and  a  snare  in  storms  in  the 
matter  of  even  warmth. 

Women  of  moderate  means,  to  whom 
the  purchase  of  a  handsome  winter 
wrap  is  something  of  an  event,  usually 
consult  all  their  women  friends,  and 
end  by  concluding  to  buy  a  seal- 
skin wrap  of  some  shape  or  other. 
Such  a  purchase  has  obviously  several 
things  in  its  favor.  It  is  rich-look- 
ing, warm  beyond  all  question,  and, 
with  proper  care,   will   look  handsome 
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for  several  seasons  and  be  wearable 
for  several  more.  It  also  has  several 
disadvantages^  nut  so  obvious,  perhaps, 
but  that  each  wearer  is  sure  to  find  out 
for  herself.  One  is  that  tlie  sealskin 
wrap  is  in  reality  too  warm  for  any 
but  the  coldest  weather,  and  yet  the 
temptation  to  lay  it  aside  in  favor  of  a 
more  suitable  one  is  hard  to  resist, 
when  it  is  the  only  handsome  wrap 
one  possesses.  Neither  does  it  always 
prove  wise  to  lay  it  aside,  even  when 
its  weight  and  warmth  are  burdensome, 
because  the  wearing  of  so  warm  a  gar- 
ment in  moderate  weather  is  sure  to 
induce  over-sensitiveness  to  cold,  and 
many  a  woman  has  discovered  that, 
having  once  donned  her  sealskin  coat 
for  the  winter,  she  is  obliged  to  wear  it 
continuously  and  unseasonably  in  order 
to  keep  from  catching  cold.  Another 
reason  why  some  women  should  not 
wear  sealskin  is  that  it  makes  a  young 
face  (or,  more  serious  still,  one  that  is 
**  still  young/'  as  Julian  Hawthorne 
says,  adding  ten  years  with  the  adjec- 
tive) look  older.  Its  beautiful,  soft, 
rich  pile  has  an  effect  on  the  face 
similar  to  that  of  black  velvet,  and 
places  it,  therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of 
materials  best  suited  to  middle  age. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  desirability 
of  a  sealskin  garment  in  the  wardrobe 
of  a  woman  who  can  supplement  it 
with  half  a  dozen  others,  and  who  is 
able  to  relegate  it  to  its  proper  use  in 
very  cold  weather  alone.  But,  as  a 
single  stand-by,  for  all  kinds  of  wear 
and  weather,  its  suitability  is  greatly 
to  be  questioned. 

In  buying  a  sealskin  garment,  where 
economy  is  a  consideration,  the  coat- 
shape  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  half-sleeve  garment,  not  only 
because  the  former  will  be  less  likely 
to  go  out  of  fashion  and  is  much  more 
easily  remodelled  if  it  is  out  of  fashicm, 
but  also  because  the  snugger  -  filling 
shape  with  sleeves  is  much  more  health- 


ful than  the  loose  garment,  as  leaving 
no  part  of  the  figure  exposed.  It  is 
well  not  to  buy  inferior  sealskins.  The 
best  skins  are  the  London*dyed,  and 
the  best,  but  not  the  usual,  way  to  buy 
a  sealskin  garment  is  to  select  the 
skins  and  to  have  the  garment  made. 
In  that  way  one  is  sure  not  to  have 
inferior  pieces  in  the  less  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  garment;  and  if  one  wishes 
a  short  or  medium  garment,  it  is  wisest 
to  have  the  skins  made  up  unstrctched, 
thereby  securing  a  closer,  thicker  pile 
in  the  fur  and  a  stronger  texture  in  the 
skin.  It  is  not  generally  known,  out- 
side of  the  trade,  that  stretching  the 
skins  and  not  piecing  them  is  the 
device  by  which  the  lengths  of  fur  are 
secured  that  are  made  up  in  the  ulsters 
and  long  wraps.  It  is  clear  that  a 
stretched  skin  will  be  both  less  dura- 
ble and  have  thinner  fur  than  an  un- 
stretched  one  ;  hence  the  desirability 
of  buying,  if  possible,  the  skins  them- 
selves and  having  them  made  up  with- 
out stretching. 

HATS. 

As  every  woman  needs  four  wraps, 
so  she  needs,  at  the  very  least,  four 
hats  for  a  season's  wear.  For  winter 
there  should  be  a  dress  bonnet  for  re- 
ceptions, calls,  and  theatre  wear,  and 
for  church,  if  not  too  fine.  This  should 
be  small  and  of  handsome  material, 
such  as  velvet  or  jet.  There  should  be 
another  for  shopping  and  street  wear 
and  mornings.  This  is  most  suitably 
of  felt,  and  certainly  dark  in  body  and 
decoration.  If  she  finds  herself  limited 
for  spring  and  summer  wear  to  two 
hats,  one  of  these  should  be  of  dark 
straw  wkh  moderately  wide  brim,  in  a 
conventional  shape,  and  with  simple 
trimming.  The  other  would  best  be  a 
fancy  straw  bonnet  with  dainty,  but 
serviceable  trimming.  One  of  the  best 
investments  of  bonnet-money  in  ail  the 
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world  is  a  black  jet  bonnet  of  good 
quality.  This  is  always  fashionable,  and 
equally  suited  for  summer  and  winter 
wear.  It  is  practically  indestruitible, 
and  can,  with  a  difference  in  the  trim- 
ming:, be  entirely  made  over  an  un- 
limited number  of  times.  Besides  this 
it  has  become  quite  necessary  nowadays 
that  the  wardrobe  of  every  woman, 
without  distinction  of  purse,  shall  con* 
tain  a  small  bonnet  for  wear  at  theatres 
and  places  uf  evening  entertainment, 
both  out  of  regard  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  more  elaborate  dress  at  such 
places,  and  out  of  courtesy  to  those  in 
one*s  immediate  rear,  who  often,  be- 
cause of  the  hat  of  the  woman  in  front 
of  them,  become  like  the  heathen,  in 
that  **  having  eyes  they  see  not/'  For 
such  purposes  as  this  a  jet  bonnet  with 
bright  ornaments  is  the  most  economi- 
cal  and  becoming  that  can  be  added  to 
one's  w^ardrobe, 

A  witty  man  recently  defined  a  bon- 
net as  a  thing  made  partly  of  ribbon 
and  partly  of  lace,  but  principally  of 
price,  and  the  definition  was  true  as 
well  as  witty.  There  is  nothing  so  made 
up  of  price  as  the  average  fashionable 
hat  or  bonnet.  There  is  probably  no 
product  of  manufactured  skill  in  which 
the  price  asked  is  so  much  tn  advance 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production  ;  and 
yet,  ask  any  discerning  woman  whether  a 
French  bonnet  is  worth  its  price  or  not 
and  mark  her  unhesitating  answer. 
She  knows  that  the  value  of  the  article 
lies  not  in  the  value  of  the  frame  or  the 
ribbon  or  the  (lowers,  but  in  that  inde- 
finable something  called  **  the  style," 
that  stamp  of  distinction,  which  makes 
the  bonnet  a  work  of  art,  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  unrelated  mass  of  flowers, 
and  lace,  antl  ribbon.  The  technique 
of  the  artist  who  made  the  bonnet  is 
t|uite  as  well  worth  paying  for  as  the 
technique  of  the  other  artist  who  makes 
an  immortal  landscape  out  of  mere 
canvas,  and  pigment,  and  oil     So  it  is 


quite  fair,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  bonnet, 
if  it  have  style,  should  be  principally 
''price/*  There  is  no  w^oman  who  will 
not  nod  assent  to  this  dictum,  and  who 
will  not  gladly  exchange  the  price  for 
the  bonnet,  if  she  has  the  former.  But 
these  fort u nates  are  few.  The  average 
woman  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  as 
much  unselfish  forbearance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  bonnets  alone,  as  wouid  suffice  to 
carry  a  man  through  his  entire  ward- 
robe. The  average  woman  has  six 
wants  to  one  bonnet.  It  is  for  such 
women  that  these  hints  are  offered. 

Suppose  a  woman  has  several  gow*ns 
and  can  afford  only  one  hat,  the  best 
thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  have  black 
for  the  foundation.  If  the  hat  is  of 
straw  or  felt,  avail  yourself  of  a  fac- 
ing, folds,  or  jet  to  finish  the  edge.  For 
trimming,  use  ribbon,  lace,  or  velvet, 
wuth  jet  if  you  wish  it.  Thus  far  the 
hat  is  all  black  ;  now  for  the  color. 
Any  color  may  be  combined  with  black, 
but  some  colors  blend  better  than 
others.  For  an  olive-green  gown  get 
olive-green  velvet  or  ribbon  ;  make  two 
or  three  small  rosettes  or  butterfly 
bows  and  place  on  the  hat  where  it 
may  be  turned  up  or  against  the  hair, 
and  lo  !  there  is  a  hat  to  suit  the  gown. 
If  red  is  wanted  for  another  gown,  make 
up  the  same  in  red  and  put  on  in  place 
of  the  green.  So  on  with  blue,  yellow, 
pink,  white,  or  any  color  that  may  be 
desired.  Different  flowers  also  may  be 
used.  The  hat  is  identical  in  every 
case,  yet  it  harmonizes  with  the  gowns, 
and  a  woman  does  not  feel  that  she  has 
only  one  hat. 

If  a  hat  is  wanted  to  match  a  gown, 
take  great  care  in  selecting  the  color. 
Remember  that  many  colors 
influence  one,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  to  the  original  color. 
Take  brow^n,  for  instance — red  brown, 
golden  brown,  olive  brow^n,  gray  brown  ; 
one  must  not  put  two  of  those  to- 
gether, because,  if  one   does,  the   hat 
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will  be  a  failure.  If  one  wishes  to  com- 
bine other  colors  with  brown,  like  care 
must  be  taken.  In  order  to  make  a 
successful  combination  of  pink  with 
brown  one  should  employ  a  yellow  pink, 
while  the  brown  should  show  some  red 
and  yellow.  Green  to  look  well  with 
golden  brown  must  have  yellow  in  it» 
and  the  brown  must  show  the  tint  of 
the  green. 

Black  and  white  are  always  used  to- 
gether, and  many  people  think  there  is 
no  art  in  mingling  them.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  true.  They  should  never 
be  used  in  equal  quantities ;  there 
should  always  be  more  black  than 
white,  or  vice  versa.  A  cream  white 
and  never  a  blue  white  should  be  used 
with  black. 

In  buying  one  must  remember  to 
choose  colors  that  will  harmonize  with 
hair  and  complexion.  Otherwise,  though 
thehat  and  gown  may  be  both  beautiful 
and  stylish,  they  will  not  be  a  success. 

Do  not  buy  cheap  material.  By  this 
1  do  not  mean  to  advise  the  selection 
of  the  most  recherche  and 
expensive  material,  but  of  a 
given  material  get  the  very  best  quality 
you  can  afford.  Cheap  velvet  is  its  ow^n 
accuser,  and  nothing  else  ever  makes  a 
hat  look  so  "shoddy.*'  Moreover, 
cheap  velvet  does  not  wear  well.  If 
one  cannot  pay  at  least  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  yard  for  velvet  it  is  better  to 
get  velveteen,  which  is  cheaper,  wider, 
and  looks  very  well  when  made  up. 
Two  dollars  a  yard  is  a  fair  and  safe 
price  to  pay.  It  will  look  and  wear 
well  and  probably  can  be  used  twice. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  detect  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  cheap  flowers,  not  so 
much  in  the  blossoms  as  in  the  leaves. 
Roses  and  violets,  particularly,  are 
made  up  in  such  a  cheap,  flimsy  fash- 
ion that  unless  one  can  afford  good 
flowers  they  had  better  not  be  bought. 
Mignonette,  thistles,  forget-me-nots, 
poppies,  chrysanthemums,  and   apple- 
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blossoms  are  always  safe  to  purchase. 
The  flow^ers,  as  a  rule,  are  well  made 
and  can  be  used  more  than  once. 

Feathers  and  lace  can  be  used  sea- 
son after  season  until  they  become  shab- 
by ;  therefore  it  is  wise  never  to  buy 
any  but  the  best. 

Old  material  may  be  renovated  easi- 
ly if  not  too  much  worn  or  faded, 
Rxmn^ating  Velvet  and  ribbon  must  be 
matetiah.  ^.^\\  brushcd  before  steam- 
ing. If  you  have  not  a  patent  renova- 
tor, use  a  hot  flat-iron  or  stove-lid. 
Lay  two  thicknesses  of  wet  muslin 
over  the  iron  and  draw  the  wrong  side 
of  the  material  over  it  several  times,  or 
until  it  is  freshened.  Lace  may  be 
dampened  and  laid  between  blankets, 
then  pressed  with  a  hot  iron.  This  will 
not  flatten  the  threads.  To  stiffen  the 
lace  steam  it  over  the  tea-kettle  and 
wind  it  tightly  around  a  bottle  or  cylin- 
der. It  can  also  be  steamed  after  it  is 
wound  on  the  bottle. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  that 
hats  for  children  under  twelve  years 
ckitdreni   of  ^ge  be   not   overtrimmed, 

hats.  Neither  should  they  be  bent 
very  much,  as  a  simple,  flat  hat  is  more 
becoming  to  a  child's  head.  Leghorns 
are  always  popular  and  in  good  taste  ; 
trimmed  with  lace,  flowers,  or  feathers, 
and  narroto  ribbon  one  will  make  a  suit- 
able hat  to  be  worn  with  either  silk  or 
gingham  dresses.  White  mull  hats  are 
pretty,  and  are  made  with  casings 
tit  rough  which  wire  or  cord  is  run.  A 
simple  trimming  of  flowers  or  loops  of 
the  mull  is  all  that  is  required.  These 
hats  may  also  be  made  of  gingham  and 
used  for  common  wear.  They  may  be 
washed  or  cleaned,  so  that  they  are  very 
serviceable. 

Country  hats  for  children  of  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  made 
of  mull,  thin  silk,  muslin,  or  Brussels 
net.  They  are  made  in  the  same  w*ay, 
except  that  the  back  is  narrower  than 
the  front ;  wire  is  always  used,  and  the 
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triniming  is  more  elaborate.  But  it  is 
not  well  to  make  the  trimming  too 
heavy  for  a  shirred  hat. 

Small  hats  or  bonnets  should  always 
be  worn  for  dressy  occasions.  They 
Hah  and  ViXA^  be  made  elaborate  or  sim- 
honneh.  pie.  A  crowiiless  bonnet  for 
street  wear  is  neither  hygienic  nor  in 
good  taste.  See  section  on  ^*  Millinery 
at  Home/* 

Dress  for   Er.DEKLV  Ladies. 

Among  the  mistaken  ideas  bequeathed 
to  ns  by  onr  grandmothers  that  we 
have  been  brave  enough  to  put  aside 
at  their  true  value,  and  they  were  many, 
is  the  belief  that  black  is  the  most  be- 
coming and  suitable  fabric  for  elderly 
ladies.  In  point  of  fact,  black  is  ex- 
actly what  they  ought  not  to  w^ear.  Its 
presence  close  to  the  face  throws  dark 
shadows  upward,  which  increase  any 
tendency  to  thinness,  and  suljtract  all 


color  from  the  face.  A  young  girl  in 
the  first  (lush  of  youth,  with  her  face 
full  of  curves  and  color,  can  wear  black 
and  look  the  better  for  it  \  but  the  el- 
derly woman  looks  older  and  paler  and 
sharper  The  single  advantage  that 
black  possesses  over  colors  is  that  it 
reduces  the  apparent  size  of  the  figure, 
as  everybody  knows,  and  thereby  be- 
comes specially  suited  for  the  use  of 
stout  women  :  but  elderly  ladies,  who  do 
not  need  to  regard  this  point,  should 
wear  soft  pale  tints^ — fawns  and  browns 
and  amethyst  and  lavender  and  silver 
gray  and  cream  white.  Deep  reds  are 
not  unbecoming  and  rich  purple.  These 
will  give  color  and  richness  to  a  very 
wan  presence. 

The  elderly  woman  should  also  pos- 
sess herself  of  the  dignity  that  lies  in 
long  lines.  If  she  be  very  stout  she 
will  find  that  the  sweeping  lines  of  the 
princess,  with  loose  outlines — not  close 
ones — reduce  the  avoirdupois  and  add 
height  and  stateliness  to  the  figure.  If 
she  be  slender,  she  will  find  the  ten- 
dency to  angularity  best  hidden  by  loose 
draperies.     It  is  especially  the  privilege 


of  the  elderly  lady  to  wear  heavy  silks, 
rich  brocades,  velvets,  and  old  lace,  all 
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of  which  lose  greatly  in  effect  if  cut 
into  short  lines  and  small  bits  at  ihe 
dictates  of  fashion.  With  some  regard 
to  the  prevailing  mode,  it  is  best  that 
an  elderly  woman  should  be  her  own 
authority  in  matters  of  dress. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sni;il[ 
white  lace  cap  known  as  the  "dress 
cap  *'  should  be  so  little  worn  by  w^omen 
past  middle  life.  It  ts  so  dainty,  so 
fresh,  and  so  universally  becoming  and 
softening  to  the  face  that  its  absence 
is  an  artistic  loss,  A  suitable  and  be- 
coming pattern  once  provided,  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  should  not  be 
easily  made  at  home,  though  they  are 
always  to  be  found  in  shops  at  prices 
ranging  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  up- 
ward indefinitely,  according  to  the  value 
of  the  materials  used.  For  ordinary 
wear  the  Valenciennes  and  some  of  the 
imitation  French  laces  are  very  suit- 
able. Any  of  these  are  to  be  bought 
for  less  than  a  dollar  a  yard  in  exqui- 
sitely fine  patterns, 

Underw^ear. 

A  good  axiom  to  start  out  with,  in 
shopping  for  underwear,  is :  The  more 
trimming  the  less  value.  That  is  to 
say,  the  wily  manufacturer  appears  to 
find  it  necessary,  in  placing  his  cheaper 
goods  upon  the  market,  to  present  with 
them  yards  of  cheap  Hamburg  edging 
and  imitation  lace,  in  order  to  tempt 
the  victim  to  her  unhappy  extravagance. 
The  really  fine  underwear  to  be  found 
in  the  shops — fine,  that  is,  in  both  ways, 
in  fabric  and  taste — is  little  decorated  ; 
its  value  consists  in  the  exquisite  qual- 
ity of  the  material,  the  beautiful  fit, 
and  the  hand-work.  It  is  quite  as  eco- 
nomical to  buy  one*s  underwear  to-day 
at  a  good  shop  as  to  have  it  made ;  and 
if  one  knows  what  to  buy  and  how  to 
buy  it,  the  result  may  be  even  better. 
The  prices  of  underwear  made  to  order 
at  most  of  the  fashionable  places  are 


fabulous,  and  quite  as  good  results  are 
obtained  in  the  French  hand-made  un- 
derwear that  may  be  found  at  the  lead- 
ing shops;  these  range  from  very  mod- 
erate prices  to  those  that  are  great- 
ly extravagant.  Percale  and  nainsook 
are  the  materials  used  in  the  French 
underwear,  cut  in  the  newest  and  pret- 
tiest shapes,  and  daintily  trimmed  with 
fine  lace  or  embroideries,  band-wrought 
upon  the  fabric  itself.  Bridal  sets, 
which  consist  of  a  nightgown,  chemise, 
and  pair  of  drawers,  made  of  nainsook 
and  trimmed  to  match,  can  be  bought 
for  from  twenty  dollars  a  set  upward. 
Nightgowns  alone,  made  of  fine  per- 
cale, with  wide  collar  and  cuffs,  hand- 
wrought,  and  with  finely  tucked  bost^m, 
powdered  with  tiny  sprays  of  blossoms^ 
may  be  bought  for  about  four  dollars. 
The  value  of  these  nightgowns  may  be 
extended  upward  almost  indefinitely, 
but  very  delightful  ones  may  be  bought 
for  six  and  seven  dollars.  Very  si m pit- 
nightgowns  may  be  found  in  the  same 
French  underwear,  costing  from  one 
dollar  and  a  half  upward.  These  are 
made  of  fine  percale  and  hand  em- 
broidered on  the  gown  itself.  They 
wash  and  wear  beautifully,  and  though 
perhaps  not  so  becoming  as  thos^^ 
trimmed  with  ru  files  of  lace,  are  a  sen  si 
ble  purchase  for  common  wear.  Che- 
mises are  still  worn  by  very  many  women, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  discern, 
'I  his  garment  is  pretty,  becoming,  and 
essentially  feminine.  The  hand-em- 
broidered nainsook  chemises  cost  two 
dollars  and  upward.  Hand -embroid- 
ered drawers,  made  of  percale,  range  in 
price  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  four 
dollars  a  pair,  the  price  varying  with 
the  amount  of  work  uptm  them.  Nain- 
sook drawers,  prettily  trimmed,  range 
from  two  dollars  and  a  half  up  to  ten 
and  fifteen  dollars.  The  French  under- 
wear is  usually  hand  made, 

A    new    pattern    in    corset- waists   is 
made   low-necked  with  a  row  of  fine 
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tucks  across  the  back  and  the  front, 
and  with  a  drawing  string  around  the 
waist  regulating  the  size.  They  are 
specially  designed  for  slight  people,  and 
may  be  bought,  prettily  trimmed,  for 
three  dollars  and  upward.  Those  made 
of  percale  with  a  simple  embroidered 
scallop  are  very  inexpensive,  though 
the  more  elabo* 
rate  ones  may  be 
made  to  cost  al- 
most any  price. 
White  skirts 
with  simply  scal- 
loped ru  flies  cost 
from  two  dollars 
upward.  The 
namsook  hand- 
embroidered 
skirts  cost  nine 
and  ten  dollars, 
while  those 
made  of  t  h  e 
same  material 
with  ruffles  of 
Hamburg  edg- 
ing cost  from 
three  dollars 
upward.  Short 
flannel  skirts 
cost  from  one 
dollar  and  a 
to  ten 
white 
n  silk, 
Hand- 
more. 
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quarter 
dollars 
flannel,  embroidered  slightly 
costs  two  dollars  and  upward, 
wrought  flannel  costs  a  trifle 
Flannel  under-petticoats  trimmed  w-ith 
embroidery  and  lace  are  especially 
pretty  and  cost  from  four  dollars  to 
ten.  French  flannel  skirts  with  a  fine 
colored  stripe  and  trimmed  with  a 
single  ruffle  can  be  bought  for  three 
dollars,  and  those  of  outing  flannel 
from  one  dollar  upward.  For  summer 
wear  no  skirt  is  so  good  as  pongee  silk, 
which  may  be  washed  like  a  piece  of 
cotton  and  is  delightfully  cool  and 
fresh.     These  may  be  bought  in  prices 
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varying  from  three  dollars  to  twelve. 
Mohair  skirts  are  exceedingly  good  for 
winter.  They  may  be  bought  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half  to  five  dollars.  Mo- 
reen is  also  an  excellent  material  for 
winter  skirts,  as  it  is  warm  and  durable 
and  can  be  washed  w^ithout  danger  of 
shrinking.  Any  woman  et quipped  with 
two  pongee  skirts  and  three  white 
skirts  for  summer,  one  moreen  or  mo- 
hair and  one  silk  petticoat  for  winter, 
has  a  sufficient  supply.  A  good  black 
silk  skirt  may  be  bought  for  about 
twelve  dollars,  those  made  of  taffeta 
silk  with  pinked  ruffles  for  four  dol- 
lars and  upward.  The  cheaper  grades 
of  these  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
Colored  wash  skirts  in  seersucker,  ging- 
ham, and  other  fabrics  cost  from  sev- 
enty-five cents  up  to  three  and  four  dol- 
lars. 

There  is  a  prejudice  among  many 
women,  and  one  that  the  shopkeepers 
are  very  careful  to  encourage, 
in  favor  of  expensive  corsets. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
corset  which  costs  ten  dollars  is  better 
in  many  ways  than  one  which  costs  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  it  is  also  true  that 
for  very  many  persons  the  two  dollar 
and  a  half  corset  is  serviceable  and 
comfortable.  A  very  well-made  plain 
white  coutil  corset  can  be  bought  from 
two  dollars  and  a  half  to  five  dollars, 
the  prices  varying  according  to  the 
size,  the  length  of  the  waist,  the  num- 
ber of  the  bones,  etc.  A  good  black 
corset  can  be  bought  for  five  dollars. 
Net  corsets  for  summer  wear  cost  from 
two  dollars  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars. 
A  specially  comfortable  summer  corset 
is  made  of  linen  and  is  sold  for  seven 
dollars.  Silk  and  satin  corsets  for 
special  occasions  may  be  bought  from 
ten  dollars  up  to  thirty  and  furly.  It 
is  a  fact  that  very  stout  women  are 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  their 
corsets  because  of  the  extra  boning 
and  the  added  strength  of  the  material 
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requrred  for  them,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  woman  of  ordinary  size  and 
proportions  should  not  obtain  a  good 
ready-made  corset  for  from  two  to  five 
dollars. 

The  domestic  underwear  costs  con- 
siderably less  than  the  French,  It  is 
machine  made,  of  heavier  material,  and 
usually  more  elaborately  trimmed.  It 
is  very  serviceable,  however,  and  is 
bought  by  many  who  do  not  wish  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  French  w^ean 
Nightgowns  trimmed  with  Hamburg 
edging  can  be  bought  from  one  dollar 
up  to  five  dollars,  chemises  from  eighty 
cents  upward,  drawers  from  fifty  cents 
upward,  corset  -  waists  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  ten  times  as  much,  and 
white  skirts  from  one  dollar  to  five  dol- 
lars. For  those  who  prefer  to  have  the 
work  done  at  home  the  Berkeley  cam- 
brics  at  twenty  cents  a  yard,  and  the 
nainsooks,  which  range  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a  yard,  are  the  best 
materials  to  use.  The  decorations  will 
be  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  well* 
fitting  patterns  for  all  these  garments 
can  be  obtained  of  the  houses  publish- 
ing  them, 

Undervests  for  summer  w^ear  are  to 
be  found  in  many  different  materials — 
in  cotton,  lisle  thread,  gaoze, 
wool,  silk  and  wool,  silk  and 
cotton,  and  silk.  The  silk-ribbed  gar- 
ments are  worn  by  most  women  and 
are  durable  and  dainty.  The  prices  of 
these  range  from  one  dollar  to  ten. 
Those  at  one  dollar  are  of  spun  silk  or 
of  silk  and  cotton,  and  perfectly  plain. 
Better  qualities  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  bought,  costing  two  and  three  dol- 
lars. The  pure  silk  or  twisted  silk  cost 
three  and  four  times  as  much  as  the 
silk  mixtures.  They  are  much  warmer, 
but  wear  a  great  deal  longer.  Many 
women  find  them  all  they  require  for 
winter  wear,  A  new  decoration  for 
low-necked  silk  vests  is  a  deep  ruffle  of 
lace  around  the  neck.     Such  garments 
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as  these  cost  from  four  dollars  upward  ; 
any  woman,  however,  will  be  able  to 
add  the  ruffles  for  herself.  Very  pretty 
vests  also  have  silk  crochet  work  set 
in  bands  and  points  about  the  neck. 
These  vary  in  price  according  to  the 
amount  of  work,  costing  from  two  dol- 
lars upward.  A  very  long  silk  garment, 
called  a  chemise-skirt,  is  made  especial- 
ly for  very  stout  women.  It  is  woven 
so  as  to  fit  well  down  over  the  hips 
and  prevent  any  danger  of  pulling  up 
as  ordinary  vests  do.  They  cost  from 
three  to  five  dollars.  Union  suits  in 
all  these  materials  can  be  found  in 
summer  w^eights.  These  cost  usually 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  vest  of 
corresponding  te.\ture.  A  lisle-thread 
union  suit  can  be  bought  for  about  two 
dollars,  thin  cotton  and  wool  from  two 
dollars  and  a  half  upward  and  silk 
and  wool  from  four  dollars  upward. 
The  hygienic  underwear  is  also  made 
in  the  most  exquisite  all-wool  gauzes 
suitable  for  summer  wear  for  delicate 
persons  and  those  who  prefer  to  wear 
wool  the  year  round.  Not  only  are 
these  materials  found  in  the  made-up 
garments,  but  the  most  beautiful  w*ool- 
len  fabrics  suitable  for  skirts,  drawers, 
and  night-dresses  are  to  be  found  at 
their  special  shops,  in  weights  varying 
with  almost  every  month  in  the  year. 
For  winter  wear,  either  pure  silk,  silk 
and  wool,  or  all  wool  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, with  high  necks  and  long 
sleeves  or  not,  as  the  taste  and  bodily 
constitution  of  the  wearer  dictate. 
Good  silk  and  wool  mixtures  cost 
about  as  much  as  either  pure  silk  or 
pure  wool,  and  the  prices  of  all  of  these 
differ  very  little.  The  Jaeger  tiannels 
of  pure  w^ool  alone  can  be  bought  in 
high -neck  and  long-sleeve  garments, 
double-breasted,  for  about  six  dollars. 
The  silk  and  wool  will  cost  just  as 
much,  but  will  shrink  less  in  washing. 
The  pure  silk  will  cost  a  trifle  more 
and  will  not  shrink,  but  will  not  be  so 
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warm  as  the  wool,  nor  is  it  so  health- 
ful for  delicate  people.  Despite  all  the 
claim  of  manufaeturers,  thore  has  nut 
yet  been  discovered  any  kind  of  wool 
underwear  that  will  not  shrink  with 
washing,  though  care  in  the  treatment 
of  these  garments  will  diminish  the 
risk  very  greatly. 

A  few  women  cling  to  the  yse  of 
India  and  China  silk  for  nightgowns, 
chemises,  and  drawers.  The  taste  of 
this  choice  is  to  be  questioned.  Silk 
cannot  be  properly  laundered  as  cotton 
is,  and  to  people  of  refined  tastes  it 
seems  by  no  means  sufficient  to  submit 
such  intimate  garments  as  these  to  a 
laundering  process  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  old-fashioned  and  cleanly 
method  of  boiling.  Pongee  silk  can  be 
treated  exactly  as  cotton  cloth  is,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  only  silk  that  seems 
specially  desirable  for  underwear  next 
the  skin.  Charming  n^glig^  gowns  and 
wrappers  for  bedroom  use  are  made  in 
nun's  veiling,  wool  cr6pon,  and  thin  silk. 
These  are  made  up  plain  or  elaborately 
trimmed  and  vary  in  price  accordingly, 
ten  and  twelve  dollars  being  the  price 
in  the  shops  for  the  simplest  ones, 
while  dainty  gowns  made  of  striped 
and  sprigged  wash  materials,  such  as 
percale,  batiste,  and  nainsook,  can  be 
bought  for  from  fvw^  dollars  and  upward. 
Short  flannel  dressing-sacques  are  to  be 
bought  in  all  colors  for  about  five  dol- 
lars, the  price  increasing  as  the  decora- 
tion docs,  and  lawn  and  linen  jackets 
are  to  be  found  at  a  dollar  and  upward. 
Black  stockings  have  held  the  first 
place  in  favor  for  so  long  as  to  be  right- 
fully considered  the  stand- 
ard, in  place  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned white  and  unbleached.  However, 
unless  these  black  hose  are  warranted 
stainless  and  stamped  to  that  effect  on 
each  pair  it  is  best  not  to  buy  them,  as 
the  results  of  the  staining  are  some- 
times as  injurious  as  blood-poisoning. 
Cotton  stockings  m  black  and  in  colors 
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can  be  bought  for  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  pair.  A  very  good  stock- 
ing can  be  bought  for  about  sixty  cents. 
There  are  few  colors  used,  except  those 
of  russet  and  tan,  which  are  bought  to 
wear  with  the  light  leather  shoes,  and 
which  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  pair.  Lisle*thread  stockings  cost  a 
trifle  more  than  cotton  ones,  but  are 
especially  delightful  for  summer.  Very 
good  ones  can  be  had  for  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pair.  Very  few  women  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  the 
three  kinds  of  silk  hose  offered  for  sale, 
viz.,  the  plated  silk,  spun  silk,  and  pure 
silk.  Of  these  three,  the  plated  silk  is 
the  only  one  that  is  not  all  silk.  This 
is  a  mixture  of  silk  and  lisle  thread  or 
cotton  so  skilfully  woven  that  the  outer 
covering  of  the  thread  is  of  silk, 
the  inner  part  is  of  the  other  material, 
and  the  outside  of  the  stocking  looks 
like  the  spun  silk,  but  on  turning  the 
stocking  it  will  be  seen  that  the  under- 
side shows  the  lisle  or  cotton  threads. 
A  plated-silk  hose  can  be  bought  for  a 
very  little  more  than  lisle  thread,  and 
is  in  no  way  better.  Spun-silk  stock- 
ings are  made  from  pure  silk  thread  of 
inferior  quality  and  short  length,  spun 
together,  but  not  twisted.  The  stockings 
made  of  this,  therefore,  are  thinner  and 
do  not  wear  so  well  as  those  made  of 
the  twisted  silk  thread,  which  cost  con- 
siderably more,  but  will  wear  three 
times  as  long.  Spun  silk  stockings 
cost  from  seventy-five  cents  to  three 
dollars  a  pair,  twisted-silk  frr>m  one 
dollar  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  pair. 
Cheap  shoes  are  like  cheap  gloves, 
alluring  but  delusive.  By  cheap  shoes 
is  meant  a  high  kid  boot  that 
sells  for  less  than  five  dollars. 
Those  sold  for  less  than  this  are  not 
only  apt  to  be  made  of  poor  or  unequal 
leather,  but  are  also  shaped  on  a  last 
that  has  little  conformity  to  the  shape 
of  the  foot.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  put 
upon  these  much -used  and  important 
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as  well  as  beautify!  members  of  the 
body  the  affront  of  coinpelhng  them  to 
do  efficient  work  under  the  most  impos- 
sible conditions.  No  wonder  the  re- 
bel Hon  comes  in  the  shape  of  corns 
and  blisters  and  bunions  and  ingrowing 
nails.  It  ought  to  be  h)gically  clear 
that  the  shoe  should  be  made  for  the 
foot  and  not  the  foot  for  the  shoe  ;  and 
yet  let  any  interested  person  take  the 
ordinary  priced  shoe,  put  it  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  draw  a  line  around  it,  and 
then  draw  over  it  the  outline  of  the  un- 
dressed foot  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  note  the  difference.  It  is  a 
fact,  better  known  to  physicians  than  to 
the  sufferers  themselves,  that  diseases 
of  the  feet  resulting  from  badly  fitting 
shoes  are  a  source  of  spinal  sensitive- 
ness and  irritation,  often  resulting  in 
nervous  prostration,  A  really  well-fit- 
ting shoe  should  be  quite  as  broad  in 
the  sole  as  the  foot  is  when  it  bears  the 
weight  of  the  body  ;  a  trifle  longer  than 
the  foot ;  should  be  straight  in  the  in- 
ner line  and  not  incurved  toward  the 
toe,  as  most  shoes  are ;  should  fit  snugly 
at  the  heel  and  ankle,  and  have  moder- 
ately  low  heels.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  best  boot  in  which  to  clothe 
the  foot  is  one  made  for  the  foot  itself; 
for  feet  are  as  individual  as  the  owners 
of  the  feet.  It  may  not  be  so  dear,  ex- 
cept to  one  who  has  tried  it,  that  this 
is  also  the  most  economical  thing.  One 
pair  of  custom-made  shoes  will  outlast 
two  pairs  of  ready-made  ones.  The 
writer  has  proven  this  many  times  in 
her  own  experience.  The  best  boot- 
makers charge  nine  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
ordinary  lace  or  button  kid  shoes  of  the 
best  quality,  and  six  or  seven  dollars 
for  low  shoes.  In  buying  ready-made 
shoes  the  most  expensive  ones  are  of 
soft  French  kid,  hand-turned.  These 
cost  from  six  to  ten  dollars.  For  heavier 
wear  dongola  kid  in  bright  or  dull  fmish 
is  admirable,  as  it  is  soft,  smooth,  and 
wears  e,\ccedingly  well.  Such  boots 
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as  these  cost  from  five  to  nine  dollars. 
Street  boots  may  be  either  square-toed 
or  pointed,  the  former  being  more  be- 
coming to  broad  feet  and  easier  on  sen- 
sitive ones.  If  a  pointed  toe  is  chosen 
the  boot  should  be  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  foot.  Patent  leather  is  not  a 
good  choice  for  street  boots,  as  it  is 
warm  in  summer  and  cracks  in  winter. 
House  shoes  and  dress  shoes  may  be  of 
kid  or  patent  leather  with  moderately 
high  heels.  Very  dainty  shoes  of  this 
kind  cost  from  four  dollars  upward. 
Slippers  in  kid,  bronzed  or  blacky  and 
in  suede  in  various  colors,  may  be 
bought  from  two  dollars  upward.  Those 
with  French  heels  for  dancing  cost 
somewhat  more.  Satin  slippers  cost 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  kid  ones, 
and  are  usually  chosen  to  match  the 
dress.  A  woman  with  a  large  foot 
should  never  wear  a  white  or  very  light 
shoe  or  slipper,  as  the  apparent  size  of 
the  foot  is  greatly  increased  thereby. 
Russet  shoes  are  cool,  soft,  serviceable, 
and  especially  pretty  when  worn  with 
summer  gowns.  They  are  made  of 
many  di(Terent  kinds  of  leather,  the 
cheaper  varieties  of  which  are  not  to 
be  recommended,  A  good  russet  shoe 
will  cost  four  dollars,  and  the  best  one 
seven.  A  few  russet  boots  are  made, 
but  arc  much  less  in  favor  than  the  low 
shoes.  Tennis  shoes  with  rubber  soles 
cost  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  up. 
There  is  nothing  so  good  for  those  who 
go  in  for  athletics  and  who  walk  or 
climb  as  fine  French  calfskin  shoes, 
hand-made,  with  extension  soles.  These 
will  cost  about  the  sauxe  as  kid  boots 
and  are  best  made  to  order.  There  are 
pec>plc  who  say,  and  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve, that  they  cannot  wear  the  com- 
mon-sense  shoe.  This  is  because  the 
shoe  does  not  fit,  usually  in  the  heel, 
and  allows  the  foot  to  slip,  inevitably 
causing  callous  spots  and  corns.  A 
correctly  fitting  common *sense  shoe  is 
always  tolerable. 
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Furs. 

Since  furs  are  expensive  things  to 
buy»  whenever  one  buys  them^  it  is  best 
for  people  of  limited  means  to  make 
these  occasions  as  few  and  as  far  be- 
tween as  possible.  This  is  to  be  done 
in  either  of  two  ways — going  without 
furs,  or  buying  thorough iy  good  furs 
when  one  does  buy.  Among  good 
furs  the  following  are  to  be  named  : 
Sealskin,  Russian  sable,  otter,  beaver, 
mink,  astrakan,  chinchilla,  ermine, 
Alaska  sable,  brown  marten,  and  blue 
fox.  There  are  others  know^n  to  the 
trade  as  *'  fancy  furs,"  which  are  fairly 
good  and  fairly  durable,  but  the  only 
value  of  which  is  that  of  the  caprice  of 
the  pai>sing  moment.  Since  the  fashion- 
able life  of  these  is  always  short  lived, 
they  are  not  to  be  recommended  as  ceo 
nomical  purchases.  Fhe  purchase  of  a 
sealskin  cloak  has  been  treated  in 
another  part  of  this  article.  The  prices 
of  this  garment  vary  from  year  to  year, 
with  a  steady  upward  tendency.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  probably  never  again 
will  it  be  possible  to  buy  a  thoroughly 
good  sealskin  cloak  in  half  length  for 
less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  Muffs 
cost  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars ; 
capes  from  seventy-five  to  three  hun- 
dred ;  small  collars  from  sixty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty- five  ;  and  one- 
inch  bands  of  seal  cost  from  one  dollar 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  a  yard  ; 
doubling  the  width  doubles  the  price. 
Russian  sable,  which  is  not  so  black  as 
its  name  would  indicate,  is  the  most 
costly  of  furs.  Muffs  in  this  fur  cost 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  collars  from  five  hundred 
up  to  a  thousand  ;  a  single  little  tippet, 
just  large  enough  to  clasp  the  throat, 
may  be  bought  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  Bands  of  fur  two 
inches  wide  cost  sixty  dollars,  and  can  be 
bought  as  high  as  four  hundred  dollars  a 
yard.    There  are  two  kinds  of  chinchilla 


— ^the  Eureka  chinchilla,  which  is  I'ery 
expensive,  and  the  Bolivian  chinchilla, 
which  is  much  less  costly.  Muffs  and 
collars  of  the  former  cost  from  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  up  to  three  limes  that, 
and  the  bands  for  trimming  cost  twelve 
dollars  a  yard  and  upward.  Mufis  of 
the  latter  can  be  had  for  twenty-five 
dollars  and  collars  for  one  hundred,  the 
bands  costing  half  the  price  of  the  other 
variety.  Ermine  bands  cost  three  dol- 
lars a  yard  if  they  are  one  inch  wide  ; 
doubling  the  width  doubles  the  price 
exactly.  Ermine  muffs  can  be  bought 
from  twenty-five  dollars  upward,  and 
large  collars  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  Astrakan  also  comes  in  two 
varieties — Astrakan  and  Persian  lamb. 
The  finest  skins  of  the  Persian  Iamb 
are  those  of  the  still-born  lamb  ;  that 
is,  the  lamb  taken  from  the  mother 
before  birth  ;  these  are  naturally  ex- 
quisitely fine  and  soft,  but  not  durable. 
Astrakan  in  narrow  bands  costs  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  yard,  and 
the  muffs  from  five  to  ten  dollars  ;  the 
capes  costing  twenty-five  dollars  up- 
ward, according  to  size.  Persian  lamb 
bands  cost  a  trifle  more  than  the  astra- 
kan ;  the  muffs  costing  from  six  to 
thirty  dollars,  the  collars  correspond- 
ing. Narrow  bands  of  the  short,  thick, 
dark-brown  fur  of  the  mink,  which  is 
excellent  to  wear  and  very  becoming 
to  brown-haired  women,  can  be  bought 
for  from  two  to  six  dollars  a  yard. 
Mink  mufTs  cost  from  twenty- five  to 
forty  dollars,  and  capes  from  thirty  to 
two  hundred,  according  to  quality  and 
size.  Alaskan  sable  costs  from  two 
to  ten  dollars  a  yard,  and  the  muffs 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

Mourning. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  regulations 
regarding  the  wearing  of  niouming  are 
not  so  strictly  observed  of  late  years. 
To  people  of  taste  the  extravagan 
observance  of  the   period   of  sorrow, 
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especially  as  manifested  in  the  outer 
garb,  has  always  been  questionable. 
Simplicity  in  mourn in|^  is,  above  all 
things,  to  be  considered.  The  period 
of  mourning  prescribed  for  widows  is 
two  years  of  deep  mourning^  in  winch  the 
only  wear  is  woollen  stuffs  and  crape. 
After  that,  mourning  silks,  grenadines, 
and  other  dull -finished  cloths  may  re- 
place the  wool,  and  a  nun*s  veiling  veil 
may  replace  the  crape.  The  widow 
may  wear  the  white  cap  and  the  muslin 
collars  and  cuffs  as  she  chooses,  though 
the  white  ruche  in  the  bonnet  is  well- 
nigh  obligatory.  During  these  first 
two  years  the  only  decoration  permitted 
on  her  woollen  dress  is  crape,  and  this 
is  apt  to  be  put  on  in  greater  quantities 
than  is  necessary  or  essential,  since 
crape  is  both  costly  and  very  easily 
ruined  by  dampness  or  dust. 

Black  and  white  is  much  in  use  at 
present  for  second  mourning,  and  grays, 
purples,  and  lilacs  are  worn  just  before 
colors  are  resumed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year. 

Children  wear  deep  mourning  for 
their  parents  one  year  ;  the  crape  can 
be  left  off  the  second  year,  and  if  black 
is  worn  the  third  year  it  can  be  con- 
siderably lightened  by  black  and  gray. 
The  length  of  time  for  a  mother  to 
wear  black  for  her  children  varies  some- 
what according  to  the  age  of  the  child  ; 
if  the  children  are  grown  up  it  will  be 
from  two  to  three  years  ;  if  younger,  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  Children  gen- 
erally wear  mourning  for  their  grand- 
parents for  one  year. 

Black  Henrietta  cloth  is  worn  for 
first  mourning,  and  costs  from  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty- five  cents  a  yard  to  four 
and  five  dollars.  Black  nun's  veiling 
comes  from  one  dollar  a  yard  upward  ; 
all-silk  grenadines  from  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  upward,  and  mourning  silks 
for  the  same.  English  crape  in  the 
proper  width  for  veils  comes  from  three 
dollars  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars  a  yard. 


The  soft  veils  of  nun's  veiling  cost  from 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  silk 
grenadine  veils  from  seven  dollars  up- 
ward. The  crape  veils,  although  heavy 
to  wear,  are  usually  chosen  by  widows 
and  mothers  for  the  first  period  of 
mourning.  The  nun's  veiling  veils  are 
lighter  in  weight,  more  healthful,  and 
more  graceful  When  the  veil  is  thrown 
back  a  face  veil  of  plain  net  or  tulle  is 
worn,  sometimes  with  a  narrow  crape 
border,  A  small  crape  or  nuo*s  veiling 
bonnet  is  worn  under  the  veil.  Black 
felt  and  straw  hats  are  first  trimmed 
with  crape,  and  later  with  dull-finished 
ribbons,  to  which  can  be  added  any  ap- 
propriate decoration  in  the  way  of  black 
feathers,  flowers,  and  dull  jet.  The 
black  flowers  are  designed  especially 
for  trimming  summer  hats.  They 
should  always  be  of  good  quality,  and 
can  be  bought  from  seventy-five  cents 
a  bunch  upward.  Four-buttoned  black 
kid  gloves  can  be  had  from  one  dollar 
and  a  half  upward.  In  black  gloves  it 
is  a  great  mistake  not  to  buy  the  good 
quality,  as  the  cheaper  ones  are  affected 
by  the  dye  and  do  not  wear  well.  Un- 
dressed kid  gloves  cost  from  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
They  are  soft  and  pleasant  to  wear,  but 
are  not  so  durable  as  the  dressed  kid. 
All  black  kid  gloves  are  liable  to  crack 
in  summer,  and  black  silk  gloves  are 
often  substituted  for  this  reason.  They 
cost  from  seventy-five  cents  a  pair  up- 
ward. It  is  in  better  taste  in  selecting 
black  -  bordered  handkerchiefs  not  to 
choose  those  with  too  deep  borders. 
Half  an  inch  is  as  wide  as  the  border 
need  ever  be,  and  the  narrower  edge  is 
quite  as  suitable,  even  for  the  first 
months  of  mourning. 

Accessories. 

When  it  comes  to  certain  accessories 
of  the  toilet,  notably  handkerchiefs, 
every  American  woman  has  cause  to 
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regret  that  she  was  not  born  in  Paris. 
The  French  handkerchiefs  are  so  su- 
perior in  texture,  in  orna- 
mentation, and  so  madden- 
ingly cheap  in  comparison.  In  Paris, 
exquisitely  fine  linen  cambric,  with  an 
initial  or  finely  wrought  sprays  of 
flowers,  are  to  be  had  for  four  or  five 
francs,  a  trifle  more  than  the  plain 
linen  handkerchiefs  cost  here.  These 
latter  are  to  be  bought,  as  most  wom- 
en know,  in  the  shops  in  all  our  towns 
for  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents. 
Sheer  linen  hem  -  stitched  handker- 
chiefs come  from  thirty-five  cents  to 
a  dollar  and  a  half  each.  There  is  a 
slight  reduction  when  handkerchiefs 
are  bought  by  the  dozen.  The  French 
hand-embroidered  linen  handkerchiefs 
cost  from  two  dollars  apiece  up  to 
twelve  dollars.  This  is  in  New  York, 
be  it  understood,  and  not  in  Paris. 
Machine  embroidered  handkerchiefs 
come  from  twenty -five  cents  to  a 
dollar  apiece.  Colored  bordered  and 
mourning  handkerchiefs  come  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars 
each  ;  but  these,  except  in  the  latter 
case,  are  happily  no  longer  in  fashion. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  some- 
thing here  about  the  well-known  "  bar- 
gain counter "  handkerchiefs,  which 
appear  at  intervals  in  many  of  our 
shops  to  lure  women  away  from  their 
good  taste  and  sound  convictions  by 
a  sudden  temptation.  The  bargain 
counter  handkerchief  is  seldom  of 
linen,  and  then  only  of  the  coarsest 
quality.  It  is  usually  of  a  flimsy  cot- 
ton muslin  with  enough  dressing  in  it 
to  give  it  a  linen  finish,  which  disap- 
pears in  its  first  washing.  It  is  also 
usually  heavily  decorated  with  the 
cheapest  and  coarsest  kind  of  machine 
embroidery,  which  one  or  two  laundry- 
ings  show  to  be  innately  depraved 
with  all  kinds  of  ravelled-out  attach- 
ments. 

These  are  seldom  to  be  bought  for 


less  than  two  dollars  a  dozen,  and 
when  one  considers  that  they  are 
neither  in  good  taste  nor  durable  in 
wear,  it  is  well  to  ask  oneself  if  it  is 
not  better  to  buy  instead  half  a  dozen 
medium,  plain,  hem-stitched  handker- 
chiefs for  the  same  price,  which  are 
certain  to  give  one  durable  wear  for  a 
year  at  least.  The  so-called  fancy 
handkerchiefs,  made  of  chiffon  in  col- 
ors or  white,  and  embroidered  with 
much  silk,  are  also  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. A  handkerchief  is  for  use 
primarily,  and  certainly  unobtrusive 
use,  and  its  adoption  as  an  ornament 
for  the  toilet  is  not  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  canons  of  good  dressing  or 
good  taste.  The  more  delicate  it  is  in 
fabric  and  color,  the  less  suitable  it  is 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

Twilled  silk  umbrellas  of  fair  quality 
are  to  be  bought  for  two  dollars. 
Umbrellas  and  These  are  usually  of   the 

parasols.  Gloria  silk,  which  has  a 
mixture  of  cotton  with  the  silk,  but 
which  wears  the  better  on  that  ac- 
count, although  it  is  not  so  convenient 
to  handle  as  the  pure  silk,  which  is 
lighter  and  less  bulky.  A  very  good 
pure  silk  umbrella  may  be  bought  for 
from  three  to  six  dollars  ;  where  the 
price  is  higher  than  this  the  value  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  handle,  and 
not  in  the  quality  of  the  silk.  Twilled 
silk  wears  better  than  the  taffeta,  al- 
though the  latter,  because  they  wrap 
more  closely,  are  considered  more  de- 
sirable. The  finest  umbrellas,  both  in 
taffeta  and  twilled,  have  the  selvedge 
edge  instead  of  the  hem,  and  many  of 
them  have  the  steel  rod  in  place  of  the 
wooden  stick.  Parasols  vary  in  price 
as  much  as  hats  do,  and  there  is  as 
great  art  in  choosing  a  becoming  para- 
sol as  in  choosing  a  becoming  hat. 
Silk  parasols  in  dark  or  light  colors 
may  be  found  at  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
and  from  this  up  to  as  much  as  one 
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wishes  to  pay.  A  good  parasol  of 
heavy  gros- grain  silk  may  be  bought 
for  five  dollars ;  fancy  silks  in  gsjud 
quality,  sometimes  with  borders  of  lace 
or  insertion,  may  be  had  for  about  the 
same  price.  When  one  comes  to  the 
lace-covered  and  chiffon  parasols,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  price  one  may  pay. 
The  cheap  lace  parasol  is  a  purchase 
sure  to  be  regretted  ;  one  that  is  not 
cheap  may  easily  cost  a  fortune.  A 
caution  just  here  against  the  im- 
proper use  of  fancy  parasols  may  be 
of  service.  Fancy  parasols  of  lace  or 
chiffon »  or  those  decorated  with  any- 
thing elaborate,  have  no  place  in  the 
city  except  in  a  carriage,  and  only  the 
most  occasional  and  ceremonious  use 
anywhere  else.  If  a  woman  can  afford 
to  buy  but  one  parasol  a  year,  let  her 
never  choose  any  of  these  dainty  con- 
fections. Parasols  of  white  and  ecru 
silk  are  pretty  and  cool  for  country 
use,  but  are  not  so  restful  to  the  eye  as 
one  of  darker  silk,  A  lined  parasol  is 
much  more  becoming  to  the  face, 
especially  if  the  lining  be  of  red  or 
pink,  than  a  plain  parasol.  Judicious- 
ly managed,  the  parasol  may  be  made 
one  of  the  most  helpful  adjuncts  to  a 
becoming  toilet,  and  may  set  off  the 
face  to  greater  advantage  even  than 
the  hat. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  ph3^sicians 
and  oculists,  contrary  perhaps  to  their 
own  convictions  of  what  is  well 
for  them,  women  continue  to 
wear  the  veil  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
toilet.  The  reasons  for  this  are  two — 
and  sufficient.  A  veil  is  becoming  and 
keeps  the  hair  in  order.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  fashion  will  allow  their 
use  for  many  years  to  come.  Within 
the  last  few^  years  the  Russian  net  has 
appeared  in  the  market  in  large  quanti- 
ties. This  is  a  very  fine  silk  thread 
woven  in  a  large  variety  of  open  work 
patterns.  It  comes  in  ever)*  color  and 
many  prices,  ranging  from  twenty-five 
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cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard. 
Many  of  these  patterns  have  small  or 
large  dots  scattered  at  intervals  over 
the  surface.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
double  and  single  widths.  Of  the  sin- 
gle width  it  takes  one  yard  to  go  com- 
fortably around  a  hat,  and  three-eighths 
to  five-eighths  for  a  bonnet.  Plain 
tulles  and  net  come  in  all  colors  and 
are  always  pleasant  to  wear,  and  better 
for  the  eyes  than  the  coarser  n\eshes. 
These  cost  twenty-five  cents  a  yard  and 
are  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  so 
that  one  yard  cut  in  two  lengthwise 
will  make  two  veils.  A  heavier  silk 
veiling  is  to  be  found  for  travelling,  or 
as  a  protection  to  the  skin  from  w^ind  or 
sun  ;  this  costs  about  fifty  cents  a  yard. 
There  are  always  lace  veils  to  be  fnund 
ready-made  and  with  designs  specially 
suited  to  their  shape.  These  cost  from 
one  dollar  upward,  and  often  wear  bet- 
ter than  the  veilings  which  come  in  the 
piece.  1"he  attempts  to  revive  the  veil 
of  Brussels  net,  hand-WTOUght  in 
sprigged  designs,  so  much  worn  by  our 
grandmothers,  has  happily  been  a  fail- 
ure. It  was  entirely  unbecoming  and 
inartistic.  Quite  as  much  care  is  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  selection  of  a  veil  as 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  costume. 
Women  who  have  dark  hair  and  eyes 
and  a  bright  color,  can  wear  veils  with 
the  dots  larger  and  nearer  together. 
Dark  women  who  have  clear  skins,  also 
look  well  in  white  veils,  while  a  woman 
who  has  not  so  much  color  and  has  fair 
hair  and  light  eyes,  generally  looks  bet- 
ter in  a  black  veil  with  a  fine  nifsh  and 
small  d(*ts  far  apart.  White  veils  tend 
to  make  the  skin  look  fairer,  A  com- 
bination that  18  pretty  and  usually 
specially  becoming,  is  a  fine  white  veil 
with  small  black  dots  not  too  near  to- 
gether. A  brown  blonde  is  very  apt  to 
look  especially  well  in  a  brow*n  veil  a 
little  lighter  than  the  color  of  her  hair. 
A  dark -blue  veil  makes  the  skin  look 
clear    and    fair     A   gray   veil,   except 
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where  a  woman  has  much  color,  makes 
the  wearer  look  wan  and  ghastly,  A 
red  veil  makes  anybody  but  a  very 
pale  woman  look  like  a  boiled  lobster. 


four-button  su^de  gloves  (by  which  is 
meant  the  undressed  kid),  the  prices 
rani^e  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  tu 
two    dollars.      Twenty-button    length 


Modtrn  Ruk&isn  f %t^. 


Most  of  the  gloves  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  imported  from  France  and 
England,  although  there  are 
some  manufactured  in  America 
that  are  quite  as  good,  and  which  cost 
as  much  as  the  imported  ones.  Many 
gloves  are  not  kid  at  all,  but  are  made 
of  goat,   lamb,  chamois,  or  even  dog- 


mousquetaire,  in  sukJe,  are  to  be 
bought  for  about  four  dollars.  Four- 
button  glac^,  or  dressed  kid  gloves,  in 
all  shades,  cost  from  one  dollar  and  a 
cjuarter  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The 
latter  will  outlast  two  pairs  of  a  cheaper 
quality.  There  are  inexpensive  gloves, 
however,  that  are  fairly  good  and  often 
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skin.  These  are  not  so  fine  as  kid, 
but  are  often  well  made  and  very  use- 
ful. The  prices  of  the  best  gloves  are 
high,  but  they  wear  proportionally  well, 
and  are  worth  the  money  asked.     For 


wear  well.  Dog-skin  gloves  are  very 
serviceable  for  winter  wear,  and  cost 
from  one  dollar  to  two  and  a  quarter  a 
pair.  Those  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
are    very    serviceable.      The   Biarritz 
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glove,  which  is  a  mousquetaire  glove,  in 
six-button  lengths,  without  ihe  opening 
at  the  wrist,  may  be  bought  for  eighty- 
five  cents.      These    are    strong 
and  loose  fitting,  and  are  espe- 
cially   comfortable'  to   wear   in 
travelling,  shopping,  and  warm 
weather.  Occasionally  very  good 
gloves  can  be  bought  at  bargain 
sales  for  less   than   the  regular 
price  ;  but  in  the  mass  of  cases 
the  gloves  are  inferior  in  qual- 
ity and  irregular  in  make. 

It  is  more  economical  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  pearl  and  white 
and  very  pale-tinted  gloves  than 
for  the  medium  shades,  which 
soil  just  as  quickly  and  which 
show  every  attempt  at  cleaning  them* 
A  light  evening  glove,  if  cleaned  care- 
fully, can  be  renewed  half  a  dozen 
times,  although  each  time  it  will  soil 
more  quickly  than  the  time  before.  It 
is  really  better  to  buy  for  such  a  pur- 
pose a  well-made  glove  that  will  keep 
its  shape  and  not  break,  and  clean  it 
frequently,  than  to  buy  a  fresh  pair  of 
cheap  gloves  every  time  one  has  occa- 


sion to  wear  evening  gloves.  From  ten 
to  twenty  cents  a  pair  is  asked  for 
cleaning  gloves   at  a  good   scourer's. 


Ctrwd  Ivory  Gu«rdi. 

This  may  be  done  at  home  by  using 
naphtha  and  washing  the  glove  care- 
fully, stretching  it  out  afterward  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  soft  flannel*  Many 
of  the  large  shops  mend  gloves.  A 
braided  skein  of  assorted  colors  of  fine 
cotton  (which  is  much  better  than  silk 
for  mending  gloves)  can  be  had  at  most 
of  the  shops. 

The  fan  has   been  the  intimate  and 
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confidante  of  woman  ever  since  women 
and  fans  began.     To  it  has  she  whis- 
pered her  hopes  ;  behind  it  she 
has  shielded  her  blushes  ;  it  has 
been  her  sceptre  of  royalty  and    the 


Fans  of  this  kind  may  cost  five  cents  oi 
they  may  cost  two  dollars,  at  which 
price   are   to  be    found   the   quaintest 

and  most  artistic  designs,  making  the 
fan  almost  dainty  enough  for  cveni^ 


Ft«  Painted  in  the  Manner  of  Wat1««u 


interpreter  of  her  mood.  No  wonder 
that  many  a  woman  collects  fans  as  a 
hobby  and  loves  them  as  she  does  her 
next  of  kin,  or  that  the  average  woman 
shopperallows  her  eyes  to  fall  longingly, 
even  enviously,  un  the  exquisite  fans  in 
the  shops  !  If  a  woman,  however;  may 
not  look  upon  fans  with  the  eye  of  the 
collector  or  the  favor  of  a  lover,  but 
only  with  a  view  to  finding  what  will 
best  supply  her  various  needs  at  the 
least  possible  outlay,  she  will  find  that 
all  fans,  unlike  all  Claul,  maybe  divided 
into  two  kinds — the  fan  for  day  usage 
and  the  evening  fan.  Now^  it  is  clear 
that  the  fan  designed  for  day  use  is  pre- 
eminently the  useful  fan^  and  not  de- 
signed as  an  adjunct  to  the  toilet.  The 
fan  with  the  single  purpose  of  use  must 
be  substantially  made.  Its  framework 
should,  therefore,  Ijc  of  hamljoo  or 
some  other  light  wood.  The  covering 
of  this  frame  may  be  of  parchment  or 
of  cloth^  decorated  or  not,  but  the 
charming  Japanese  decorations  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  the  beauty. 


wear,  and  much  more  satisfactory  than 
many  that  are  bought  for  that  purpose, 
Parchment  fans  are  really  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  cloth  ones,  as  being  lighter 
and  more  susceptible  of  appropriate 
decoration,  as  well  as  less  expensive. 
Such  fans  as  these  are  useful  for  house 
or  street,  for  travelling,  church,  and  the 
theatre,  unless  one  is  in  evening  toilet. 
Now,  as  to  evening  fans  :  These  may 
be  of  the  simplest  or  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  kinds.  To  the  lat- 
ter kind  belong  those  in  mother-of- 
peari  and  enamel,  and  gold  and  silver, 
and  ivory  and  tortoise,  enriched  often 
with  jewels  and  covered  with  lace  that 
might  have  fallen  across  the  wrists  ol 
Titania,  or  of  royal  plumes,  or  painted 
by  masterly  hands.  Such  treasures  as 
these  are  the  single  purchases  of  a 
lifetime,  or  the  rare  inheritance  from  *1 
more  fortunate  ancestor,  and  are  not  tr 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  shops.  What 
one  may  find  there,  however,  is  an 
evening  fan  that  is  delightful  in  qual- 
ity  and    only    moderately    expensive 
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Sucli  an  one  is  an  ostrich  feather  fan. 
A  cheap  feather  fan  »s  not  a  jodiciuus 
purchase.  By  tliis  is  meant  fans  of  in- 
ferior or  imitation  ostrich  tips,  of  quills 
painted  or  plain,  of  marabout,  or  of 
any  of  the  fancy  combinations  costing 
from  one  to  five  dollars.  These  are 
fragile  and  do  not  bear  service  or 
cleaning.  Moreover,  they  look  cheap, 
which  is  m>t  in  their  favor.  A  really 
good  ostrich  feather  fan  costs  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty  dollars,  and  even  more,  if 
it  be  mounted  in  some  specially  ex- 
pensive way.  Such  a  fan  as  this  is  a 
good  investment,  as  it  is  always  hand- 
some and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Rather 
than  buy  a  cheap  feather  fan  for  even- 
ing, buy  a  gauze  one,  or  one  of  silk  or 
satin  in  light  color  and  decorated  with 
a  spray  of  ilowers.  In  choosing  the 
decoration,  remember  that  what  is 
spoken  of  so  reverently  in  the  shops 
as  **  hand  -  p>ainting/*  may  be  desper- 
ately bad  as  well  as  fairly  good.  An 
unambitious  bit,  as  a  spray  of  flowers 


painted  silk  in  Empire  form,  with 
inlaid  violet- wood  sticks,  can  be  bought 
for  two  dollars,  and  much  the  same  fan, 
with  spangles  instead  of  painting,  may 
be  had  for  half  that  sum.  Lace  fans 
may  be  bought  either  in  black  or  white, 
in  a  lace  that  looks  like  Chanlilly,  for 
from  five  dollars  upward.  Point  lace 
and  diichesse  lace  fans  cost  from 
thirty  dollars  upward.  Such  a  fan  as 
this  should  only  be  carried  by  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Light  fans  are  specially 
the  perquisites  of  girls  and  young  wom- 
en. Elderly  women  find  dark  fans, 
especially  those  of  ostrich  feathers  in 
black  or  natural  colors,  most  suitable. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  women 
that  no  gentlewoman  will  wear  cheap 
or  imitation  jewelry.  That 
did  very  well  for  the  days 
prior  to  the  wonderful  art  of  the  gold- 
smith and  artificer  in  metals  and 
enamels,  resulting  \n  a  wealth  of  ex- 
quisite and  artistic  reproductions,  as 
well  as  in  original  designs  in  cheaper 
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MoHorn    Black  L*C*   Fan. 

well    done,    is    better    than    a    whole  mediums,   which    leave    nothing  to  be 

court  scene,  painted  a  great  way  after  desired  except  cost.     This  statement  is 

Watteau  and  Vernis  Nfartin.     An  artis-  not   to   be   taken  as    under-estimating 

tic  and  serviceable  fan  need  not  be  ex*  the   real  value  of   beautiful  gems  and 

pensive.     A    charming  one    in    hand-  rare    confections   in    precious   metals^ 
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such 
running 
color, 
doU 
ha 
proper  standard  of  values, 
would  cavil  at  this  because 
it  did  not  cost  a  hundred 
times  as  much,  which  it 
easily  would  if  it  were 
made  of  precious  stones  ? 
or  as  countenancing^  in  any  way  the  Then  there  are  the  topazes,  pink  and 
tawdry  and  inartistic.  It  is  to  be  yellow,  and  beryl,  brown;  the  aqua- 
taken  only  as  directed  against  the  mis-  marines,  still  pools  of  deep-green  sea- 
taken  prejudice  which  condemns  a  water ;  the  olivine-like  emeralds,  shot 
piece  of  jewelry  simply  because  it  is  with  yellow  sunlight  ;  the  opalescent 
cheap,  or  because  it  is  an  imitation,  moonstones;  the  star  sapphires,  chrys- 
Many  of  the  imitations  to-day  have  a  oberyl,  and  the  golden  carnelian  ;  all 
distinct  artistic  value  of 
their  own.  Many  of  the 
floral  designs  in  French 
enamel,  imitating  the  real 
enamel  closely,  and  cost- 
ing one-tenth  as  much,  are 
quite  worthy  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  their  own  ac- 
count, so  charming  and 
natural    are    the    designs,  ro««  pamt  uic.^ 

Even    more    true    is    this 

of  many  of  the  semi-precious  stones  these  and  many  others  are  to  be  found 
found  to-day  in  such  abundance  in  the  to-day  at  a  price  that  makes  posses- 
high -class  jewellers,  and  bearing  the  sion  of  them  an  easy  joy.  So,  too,  is 
stamp  of  their  thorough  approval  it  with  the  reproductions  in  silver,  in 
There  are  amethysts  in  all  their  variety  Russian  enamel,  and  even  in  wrought- 
of  color  —  not  purple  alone,  but  pale  iron,  of  antiques  in  buckles  and  clasps, 
green,  yellow,  light  pink,  and  blue  ;  a    and  chains  and  armlets,  many  of  which 
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are  as  genuine  works  of  art  as  the  It  is  evident  that  imitatioti  jewelry  and 
originals.  All  these  are  cheap,  and  in  cheap  jewelry  may  and  do  have  a  dis- 
many  cases  are  justly  to  be  called  imi-    thict  value  and  usefulness,  and  that  a 
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tations,  yet  their  artistic  value  is  high. 
Such  articles  as  these  are  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  young  girls,  to 
whom  the  value  of  real  gems  at  once 
makes  them  prohibited,  and  whose  most 
appropriate  ornaments  are  such  as  are 
simple  and  dainty,  and  artistic  and  in- 
expensive.    And  further,  as   to   those 


gentlewoman    may    not    infrequently 
wear  both  without  reproach.     The  ar- 
tistic value,  and  not  the  money  one, 
is  the  first  thought  of  the  discrimina- 
ting  mind.      Let   us   agree    to  amend 
the  maxim  to-day,  so  that  it  will  read  : 
'*  No  gentlewoman  will  wear  cheap  imi- 
tation   jewelry,"     A    cheap    imitation 
must  necessarily  be  a  vul- 
gar one,  and  vulgarity,  we 
can  all  agree,  is  decrying. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  nec- 
rssary  tu  say  that  the  wear- 
ing of  jewelry  on  the  street, 
other  than  the  necessary 
adjuncts  to  one's  toilet,  is 
wholly  inadmissible.  A 
well-dressed  woman  wears 
a  brooch  or  fancy  pin  to 
fasten  the  neck  of  her 
gems  that  are  not  even  genuine  of  their    dress,  a  watch,  and  an  appropriate  clasp 
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or  chain,  but  no  bracelets,  no  ear-rings, 
no  dangling  things  of  any  kind.  For 
full  dress,  she  may  wear  jewels  on  her 
throat,  arms,  bosom,  and  hair,  if  she 
likes,  but  only  then.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  these  possessions,  but  mean- 
time the  silver  and  enamel  ornaments 


own   kind,   as  are   the    semi -precious 
stones,  but  are  distinctly  imitations^ 
even  these  are  not  to  be  des[>ised.     If 
the  shimmering  translucence  of  a  natu- 
ral   pearl    be   valued    at  thousands  L>f 
dollars,  shall   we  argue    for   no  value 
whatever   in   the  shimmering   transhi- 
cence  of  an  artificial  pearl, 
which  none  but  the  most 
skilful    expert   is  able   to 
discriminate  from  the  real 
one  ?     It    is    well   knuwn 
that  many  of  the  magnif- 
icent jewels  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  of  royalty  never 

see  the  sunlight,  but  are  locked  away    and  the  semi-precious  stones  are  not  to 
in  the  family  safes,  and  are  replaced    be  despised. 

by  imitations  so  skilful  that  even  their        What  has  been  said  elsewhere  of  the 
owners  cannot  delect  the   difference,    value  of  imitation  and  cheap  jewelry; 
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applies  as  well  to  laces.     There  is  no    cluchesse  alone.    Thread  laces  cost  from 

denying  the  value  of  real  lace,  but  let  two  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  yard, 
us,  in  all  candor^  also  admit  the  either  in  black  or  white,  Valenciennes 
value  of  certain  imitations.    The    is   a    beautiful    pillow    lace,  especially 

laces    mo?>t    commonly    found    in    the    suited  for  the  decoration  of  fine  linen. 

It  comes  in  a  great  many 
diOerent  prices,  costing 
from  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard  upward,  A  good 
piece  three  inches  wide 
can  be  bought  for  two 
dollars.  The  imitations  of 
Valenciennes  often  called 
platte  Valenciennes,  are 
most  successful  and  inex- 
pensive, costing  from  five 
cents  a  yard  for  the  nar- 
rowest widths  up  to  one 
doilan  The  modern  g^ui- 
pure  is  a  heavy  black  silk 

shops,  l>oth  in  real  and  in  imitation,  are    lace,  especially  suited  to  the  decoration 


point  lace,  point  applique,  rose  point, 
duchesse,  thread  lace,  valenciennes, 
guipure,  and  chant iily.  All  these  are 
successfully  imitated,  and  the  imita- 
tions are  to  be  found  also.     Naturally, 


of  silks,  satins,  and  velvets.  It  ranges 
in  price  from  one  dollar  upward  ;  a 
medium  width  of  good  quality  costing 
about  five  dollars  a  yard.  Chantilly 
lace  is  a  silk  blond  lace  of  great  deli- 


the  prices  of  these  laces  vary  greatly,    cacy   and   beauty.     It  can    be   bought 


k 


even  in  the  same  kinds,  with  regard  to 
the  intricacy  of  the  pattern,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  net,  the  width  of  the  piece, 
and  many  other  considerations. 

Point  lace  In  vt^ry  narrow  widths, 
suitable  only  for  edgings, 
can  be  bought  for  four  or 
five  dollars.  A  five- inch 
width  of  medium  tpiality 
costs  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  ;  rose  point  about 
the  same  width  costs  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  dollars.  In 
this,  the  rose  in  the  pat- 
tern has  exquisite  raised 
leaves.  Point  appliqu*^ 
can  be  bought  much  cheaper,  a  width 
suitable  for  use  on  bodices  costitig 
about  seven  dollars,  Duchesse  lace 
about  five  inches  wide  costs  si,\  or 
seven  dollars  ;  duchesse  and  piiint  anw- 
bincd  costs  about  double  the  jirice  of 


both  in  black  and  white.  The  cost  of 
the  real  chantilly  lace  is  approximate  to 
that  of  the  point.  It  is  imitated  suc- 
cessfully, usually  in  cotton,  and  costs  in 
imitation  from  twenty- five  cents  to  five 


Torch  on. 

dollars  a  yard.  Other  good  and  inex- 
pensive laces  to  be  found  in  all  the  shops 
are  torchon,  a  coarse  linen  lace,  and 
Medici,  a  finer  variety.  Both  are  used 
principally  for  trimming  underwear  and 
prints.     Venetian   point  and  point  de 


Laces.     The  Wedding  Outfit, 


m 


g^nes,  imitations  of  an  exquisite  old 
lace  in  white  and  dcru,  are  useful  for 
many  purposes,  from  trimining  frocks 
to  edging  table-cloths.  Besides  these 
there  are  to  be  found  point 
de  Paris,  an  imitation  of 
Brussels  lace  ;  the  orit-ntal 
laces  and  the  bourdon iie, 
a  black  heavy  silk  lace 
used  greatly  for  black  silk 
dresses.  All  these  cost 
but  little,  and  are  artistic 
and  decorative.  In  buying 
laces,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  fact  that,  while 
white  and  ecru  laces  made 
of  cotton  thread  are  very  serviceable, 
black  cotton  lace  is  sure  to  fade  and 
grow  rusty  with  wearin<j.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fine  lace  that  has  made  per- 
manent the  work  of  the  great  lace-mak- 
ers has  been  done  in  white  lace  for  this 
reason.  It  is  real  economy,  therefore, 
when  buying  black  lace,  to  pay  a  higher 
price  and  buy  a  piece  made  of  silk 
thread. 

I'he  glamour  of  romance  which  sur- 
rounds the  entire  preparation  for  the 
new    life    often    induces,   in 
the  mind  of   even  the  most 
practical  woman,  a  certain  aberration 


mind  in  selecting  her  wardrobe — the 
place  in  which  her  new  life  is  to  be,  and 
the  conditions  in  %vhich  it  is  to  be 
passed.     If  she  is  to  live  in  a  large  city 


Poin.t  da  Genes— Net  Top. 

she  will  need  a  very  diflFerent  wardrobe 
from  that  necessary  in  a  small  town  ; 
so,  too,  will  the  size  of  her  visiting  list  in 
her  new  life  determine  many  of  her  pur- 
chases. Still  more  will  her  husband's 
financial  condition,  and  their  choice  of 
a  place  in  which  to  live,  weigh  in 
her  selection.  Suppose  they  decide  to 
live  in  that  intermediary  purgatory 
known  as  a  **  boarding  house,**  in  a 
hotel,  or  in  lodgings,  taking  their 
meals  out.  She  must  then  reluctantly 
give  up  all  thought  of  the  many  light- 
tinted  and  softly-draped  neglige  gowns, 
so  becoming  to  a  w^oman  in  the  privacy 


Vvnctian  Politit 


of  judgment  which  leads  her  to  choose  of   her   own  home,  and  so  wholly  un- 

her   trousseau  with    reference    to   her  suited  to  hotel  or  boarding-house  wear. 

taste  rather  than  to  her  actual  needs.  Or,    if    her    husband  has   a   circle  of 

Two  facts  she  must  keep  constantly  in  friends,  but  not  an  income  wljich  per* 


I 
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mits  that  g^reatest  of  luxuries  in  a  large  represent  only  medium  qualities.  The 
city — a  carriage,  her  gowns  must  of  list  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  and 
necessity  be  chosen  with  some  refer-  a  little  Judicious  pruning  may  be  able 
ence  to  the  possibility  of  wearing  them    to  cut  it  down  somewhat. 

The  prices  given  iur  gowns  include 
estimates  for  makinjij,  of  from  fifteen 
dollars  to  twenty  dollars  a  gown,  w*ith 
silk  linings  in  some  cases  and  good  cot- 
ton linings  in  others  : 


Weddings  gown,  cream  white  ^.atin.     .     %lQO 

Tulle  vuil, lo 

One  Tailor  gown  and  jackal,  .  .  .  .  75 
One  handsome   visiting  gown  of  cloth 

and  silk,     . ,     .    50 

One  reception  gown,  high  neck  and  long 

sleeves, .     »     .    50 

One  dinner   gown,  low   neck   and   half 

sleeves, 50 

One  ball  gown,  chiffon  and  silk,  .  .  .50 
One  house  gown,  Empire,  if  becoming  .    20 

One  ntglig^ 12 

One  bath  robe, .      5 

Two  fancy  silk  waists, 20 

Two  dressing  sacques,  one  silk  and  one 

flannel,      .........    10 

Eight  sets  of  underwear,  including  one 

bridal  set ixi 

One  Silk  skirt, 15 

One  skirt, 6 

Two  skirts  (white), 8 

Two  skirts  (white), ,      5 

Four  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  ....  8 
r|doz.  handkerchiefs,  ,.,,.,  15 
Six  pairs  of  cotton  stocking^,  ....  4 
One  pair  of  kid  txK>ts,  ....,,  7 
One  pair  of  hea^^^  kid  boots,  ,  .  .  ,  6 
One  pair  of  evening  slippers,  »  .  .  .  5 
One  pair  of  house  shoes,  .  .  .  .  ,  5 
Six  pairs  of  gloves,  ,...,..  12 
One  handsome  hat,    ...,,.    15 

One  evening  bonnet 12 

One  plain  hat 10 

One  long  plain  coat,  ..,..,.    25 

One  hands4:jme  wrap 50 

One  short  jacket,  ..*....  20 
One  evening  wrap •     •    35 

$835 


Go<Mn  for  Brtd«$nn4>d. 

in  public  conveyances,  and  her  evening 
cloak  will  be  long  and  dark,  cuverin;Lf 
her  from  head  to  foot.  There  is  also 
a  multitude  of  toilet  accessories  per- 
fectly in  place  for  outdoor  wear  in 
small  towns,  that  are  utterly  inappro- 
priate to  the  crowded  city's  thorough- 
fare. Such,  for  example,  are  the 
pretty  chiffon  or  elaborately  decorated 
parasols  often  seen  on  the  streets  in 
small  towns^  but  only  carried  in  New 
York  by  those  in  carriages. 

The  following  trousseau  has  been  ar- 
ranged as  appropriate  for  a  young 
woman  in  moderate  circumstances  who 
is  to  live  after  marriage  m  a  city,  and 
among  a  circle  of  friends  neither  large 
nor  small  The  articles  named  are  well- 
nigh  indispensable,  and  the  prices  given 


The  Care:  of  Clothes. 

If  half  the  secret  of  being  well  dressed 
is  in  knowing  what  to  wear,  the  other 
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half  consists  in  keeping  one*s  clothes  in 
that  exquisite  daintiness  which  is  better 
and  more  winning  than  style,  I'he  best 
time  to  take  care  of  one's  clothes  is  on 
taking  them  off,  if  possible.  Cloth 
dress  skirts  should  be  brushed  before 
they  are  hung  away,  by  an  open  win- 
dow and  with  a  whisk  broom,  which  is 
better  for  this  purpose  than  a  softer 
brush.  Silks  and  satins  are  best  cleaned 
by  wiping  them  with  a  soft  flannel.  All 
spots  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  a  suitable  detergent. 
Grease  or  dust  on  wool  fabrics  that  do 
not  spot  are  best  removed  with  alcohol 
or  naphtha.  The  former  does  well  for 
wool,  but  naphtha  is  best  for  silk  and 
delicate  mixtures  of  silk  and  wool 
Fuller's  earth  or  French  chalk  is  also 
effective  in  removing  grease,  if  it  is  first 
mixed  with  water  enough  to  make  a 
thick  paste,  spread  on  the  grease  spot, 
and  left  for  several  days.  If  the  first 
application  does  not  remove  the  spot, 
the  second  usually  will  Stains  of  any 
kind  are  more  difficult  to  remove. 
Sometimes  tepid  water  and  ivory  soap 
will  suffice,  but  experiments,  especially 
with  ammonia  and  other  strong  clean- 
sing agents,  are  -  usually  dangerous. 
The  safest  way  is  to  send  the  garment 
to  a  professional  cleanser.  In  removing 
spots  from  delicate  fabrics,  if  the  color 
be  affected,  sponging  w^ith  chloroform 
will  often  restore  it  If  the  spot  is  made 
by  an  acid,  touch  it  delicately  with 
ammonia,  which  will  neutralize  the  acid. 
If  an  alkali,  such  as  ammonia,  soda, 
or  potash,  be  the  spotting  agent,  reverse 
the  former  process  and  touch  the  spots 
with  weak  acid,  such  as  lemon  juice  and 
water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Black  silk  is  best  cleaned  and 
renovated  by  being  first  rubbed  with 
a  flannel,  then  saturated  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  strong  tea  and  vinegar,  and 
ironed  while  stiil  w^et  with  a  very  hot 
iron. 

Dresses    carefully   folded    and    laid 


away  in  large  boxes  or  draivers,  prob- 
ably keep  fresh  longer  ihan  those  hung 
in  a  closet.  This,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways possible  in  the  case  of  one's  every- 
day frocks.  These,  if  hung  away  care- 
fully, the  skirt  by  tapes,  and  the  waists 
on  the  shoulder-frames  which  are  made 
for  that  purpose,  will  surely  not  suffer 
thereby.  A  clever  woman  once  made  a 
substitute  for  these  curved  shoulder- 
frames  by  winding  barrel-hoops  cut  in 
half  with  strips  of  soft  cheese-cloth. 
Coats  are  better  hung  by  loops  from 
the  upper  (not  under)  armholes,  than 
folded  in  boxes,  as  their  own  w^eight  is 


Gown  for  Bnd*. 


likely  to  crease  them.  If  bags,  fastened 
at  the  top  with  a  draw-string,  be  used 
to  encase  these  garments,  they  are  al- 
most hermetically  sealed  against  dust, 
and  there  is  little  added  danger  from 
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crushing.  Hats  and  bonnets  should 
always  be  brushed  with  a  soft  brush 
upon  being  taken  off  (a  paint  brush  is  ex- 
cellent), subjected  to  that  dainty  digital 
manipulation  which  will  restore  any 
disarrangement  of  the  trimming,  and 
then  kept  in  a  hat-box.  If  they  are 
laid  on  a  shelf  instead,  a  cone  made  of 
tissue  paper  should  be  slipped  like  a 
sheet  over  them. 

Gloves  should  never  be  rolled  in  a 
ball  when  taken  off  the  hands,  nor 
should  they  be  laid  awMy  if  there  is  the 
least  suspicion  of  moisture  about  them. 
Stretch  the  fingers  out  carefully,  smooth 
the  body  of  the  glove,  straighten  the 
wrists,  and  then  lay  the  glove,  full 
length  if  possible,  in  a  box  or  case.  To 
clean  gloves,  nothing  is  so  good  as  naph- 
tha, with  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  ether 
added  to  a  quart.  Wash  the  glove  in 
the  fluid,  just  as  you  would  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  then  lay  it  smoothly  on  a 
cloth,  and  with  a  soft  cloth  rub  the  es- 
pecially soiled  spots  until  clean.  Then 
give  the  entire  glove  a  second  washing 
in  clean  naphtha  and  stretching  out 
again,  rub  everywhere  until  perfectly 
dry.  This  last  will  prevent  spotting. 
If  this  method  be  followed  exactly,  the 
results  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
work  of  professionals.  Shoes,  to  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  should  have  a 
little  glycerine  or  sweet-oil  rubbed  into 
them  occasionally,  especially  after  be- 
ing wet.  Care  in  the  selection  of  a 
shoe-dressing  is  very  necessary.  One 
that  contains  glycerine  and  no  ammo- 
nia is  warranted  not  to  crack  the  kid. 
For  the  earlier  stages  of  shabbiness  be- 
fore a  shoe-dressing  needs  to  be  ap- 
plied, nothing  is  so  surprisingly  reno- 
vating as  the  white  of  an  ^%^^  applied 
with  a  soft  cloth  to  the  leather,  after 
this  has  first  been  wiped  free  of  dust. 
If  you  don't  believe  this,  try  it.  Rus- 
set leather  should  never  be  treated  with 
anything  except  the  dressing  that  is  to 
be  found  for  that  purpose  in  the  relia- 


ble shops.  Kid  and  satin  slippers  may 
be  cleaned  with  naphtha,  like  gloves. 
So  may  the  suede  shoes,  fashionable 
not  long  ago.  Patent  leather  should 
also  be  treated  only  with  the  varnish 
sold  for  the  purpose  :  water  causes  it 
to  lose  its  gloss  and  damp  cracks  it. 
The  writer  has  found  the  most  conven- 
ient and  desirable  way  of  keeping  shoes 
to  be  in  a  small  open  book-case,  in  the 
bedroom,  where  each  pair  can  be  care- 
fully placed  on  its  shelf,  and  a  cretonne 
curtain  keeps  dust  out. 

Wraps  need  special  care  only  in  the 
matter  of  packing  them  secure  from 
moths  when  not  in  use.  The  secret  of 
packing  garments  and  furs  away  from 
moths  lies,  first,  in  exterminating  any 
signs  of  eggs  from  the  garment,  and 
second,  in  effectually  preventing  the 
entrance  of  moths  to  the  place  where 
they  are  packed.  The  most  valuable 
aid  to  the  destruction  of  eggs  is  gaso- 
line or  naphtha.  First  brush  the  gar- 
ment or  whip  the  furs  well,  then,  with  a 
tiny  sprinkling-pot  filled  with  naphtha, 
or  a  sponge,  saturate  the  garment  with 
the  fluid.  It  will  not  hurt  it  in  any  way 
and  will  effectually  prevent  the  hatch- 
ing of  any  eggs  that  have  been  laid 
therein.  If  then  the  garment  is  packed 
in  a  box  or  trunk  which  is  or  can  be 
made  proof  against  the  entrance  of  the 
moth-fly,  your  concern  for  coats,  furs, 
blankets — anything  treated  and  packed 
thus — may  be  at  end.  This  may  be 
effectually  secured  by  pasting  cloth  or 
paper  over  all  cracks  in  the  box  and 
even  over  the  lock  and  the  joining  of 
lid  and  box. 

If  fine  laces  are  kept  in  a  box  of 
powdered  magnesia,  which  can  be 
bought  very  cheaply  at  the  drug-shops, 
they  will  keep  clean  much  longer  than 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  box.  When,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  necessary  to  clean 
them,  it  is  best  to  send  them  to  a  pro- 
fessional cleanser's.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  then   the   following  is   the   best 
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way  of  doing  ihe  work  at  home  :  Baste 
each  piect  on  a  bottle  covered  smoothly 
with  linen.  Beginning  at  the  bottom, 
wind  the  lace  around  the  bottle,  basting 
it  fast  at  both  itilg^'i,  to  the  linen.  Soap 
it  well  with  ivory  soap,  rinse  well  by 
plunging  up  and  down  in  a  pot  of  cold 
water,  and  then  put  it  into  a  pot  of 
hut  water  and  boil  until  it  is  white. 
Set  in  the  sun  to  dry, and  if  it  has  been 
carefully  basted  it  will  need  no  iron- 
ing. 

Black  lace  may  be  renewed  by  pass- 
ing it  three  or  four  times  through  a 
liquid  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful 
of  spirits  of  wine  and  a  teaspoonfyl  of 


borax  in  half  a  teacupful  of  very  soft 
water,  then  rinsing  in  a  cup  of  ht>t 
water  in  which  a  black  kid  glove  has 
been  boiled.  Pull  out  the  edges  of  the 
lace  until  nearly  dry  and  place  in  a 
heavy  book  for  two  days  to  press. 

Jewelry  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  some 
white  soap  and  ammonia,  using  a  mod- 
erately  soft  small  brush.  Then  lay  in 
a  box  of  sawdust  to  dry,  and  the  result 
will  be  satisfactory.  Stones  in  their 
settings  may  be  cleaned  by  using  the 
soft  and  moistened  end  of  a  wooden 
toothpick  in  the  interstices.  Alcohol 
is  also  effective  in  dissolving  dirt. 


II,  — MILLINERY   AT    HOME. 


Bv  BESSIE  ANNIN  LOSEY. 


THIS  section  is  prepared  for  such 
women  as  feel  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  milliner  her  price, 
yet  do  not  know  how  to  produce  the 
desired  results  themselves.  By  care- 
fully following  the  directions  given 
below,  any  woman  *  should  be  able  to 
make  a  satisfactory  hat ;  whether  she 
can  trim  it  well  or  not  depends  upon 
her  own  taste  and  nimble  fingers. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  wiring. 
Many  people  think  that  the  wire  counts 
for  little,  but  if  it  is  not  put  on 
properly  a  hat  is  often  ruined. 
The  wire  should  not  be  tighter  than 
the  hat,  because  if  it  is  it  will  cause  the 
hat  to  roll  under,  so  as  completely  to 
spoil  the  shape.  Never  use  wire  a 
second  time.  As  it  is  very  inexpensive, 
it  never  pays  to  use  wire  that  is  at  all 
**  kinky,"  as  old  wire  rs  apt  to  be.  In 
sewing  it  on  a  straw  hat,  a  long  stitch 
sewed  through  the  wire  and  hat  is 
used  ;  a  small  stitch  is  imbedded  in 
the  straw  on  the  right  side  of  the  hat. 
t6 


Wiring, 


For  buckram  the  wire  should  be  button- 
holed close  to  the  ^dg^^  with  the 
stitches  about  one  half  an  inch  apart. 
The  wire  should  always  be  lapped  three 
inches  where  it  is  joined.  Silk  wire, 
when  used  for  a  finish,  is  put  on  with  a 
blind  stitch. 

Plain  folds  are  always  in  vogue,  and 
look  well  on  any  shape  tn  felt  or  straw. 
They  vary  in  width  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  wearer,  but 
are  never  wider  than  three-quarters  of 
^n  inch  ;  when  anything  wider  is 
desired  a  pattern  is  cut.  The  prettiest 
width  is  one-half  inch.  The  material 
is  cut  on  the  bias  one  inch  wide.  It 
should  be  cut  a  little  shorter  than  the 
hat  and  joined  in  a  circle.  Draw  the 
two  edges  together  by  catching  first 
under  one  side,  then  under  the  other, 
but  do  not  let  them  lap.  It  is  then 
stretched  carefully  and  pinned  on  the 
hat  over  the  wire,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 
Blind-stitch    it   neatly   with  the    long 
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Making  Miiliner'i  fold. 


Stitch  ill  the  fold.  If  more  than  one 
fr>kl  is  desinjd,  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
folds  narrower. 

For  a  round  fold  one  requires  wire 
or  cable  cord.  Measure  the  cord  or 
wire  around  and  cut  the  fold  twice  the 
width.  Make  the  same  as  for  plain  fold, 
then  overhand  the  edges  tog^ether  over 
the  cord  or  wire.  It  is  sewed  on  with 
a  blindstitch,  and  the  hat  is  not  wired. 
A  milliner*s  or  French  fold  is  cut 
on  the  bias  two 
inches  wide  and 
made  as  plain 
fold.  Turn  up 
the  lower  edge 
on  the  wrong 
side  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  and 
blind  stitch. 

In  buying  for 
folds  always  get        ^i,,,.,.,  p^,^  p.„,^,,^ 
the  tnaterial  on 

the  bias.  One-eighth  of  a  yard  will 
make  two  plain  folds  for  a  hat  of  me- 
dium size. 

Wire  the  hat  about  one-half  inch 
from  the  edge  on  the  upper  brim. 
Cut  the  material  on  the 
bias  two  and  one  half 
inches  wide.  Sew  close  to  the  wire 
with  a  long  stitch  and  short  back- 
stitch, stretching  the  material  slightly 
and  making  a  bias  join  in  the  back. 
Draw  it  over  the  edge  of  the  hat, 
turn  under  the  edge  of  the  material 
and  blindstitch  it. 

Buy   the   material  on  the    straighi;. 

Lay   a  corner  of   it    across   the   front 

of   the    hat.     Smooth   and 

Plain  facmg. 


Bindirngfeit  kuts. 


firmly. 


stretch  it  on  unti!  it  fits 
Turn  under  the  outer  edge 
about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  and  blind- 
stitch it  o%^er  the  wire, 
which  is  usually  placed 
near   the   edge  of  the 

line  and  sew  in  with  a  long  stitch  in- 
side the  hat  and  a  short  one  outside 


Puff   bittdtH^s, 


PuH  B.nd'ng. 


Half  facings  may  be  made  by  covering 
a  certain  portion  of  the  brim,  either 
from  the  edge  or  from  the  headline. 

Cut   the  material  on  the  bias  three 
and  one- half  inches  wide  and  use  one 
and    five-eighths    of    the 
length  of  the  hat  for  ful- 
ness.    Wire  the  hat  one-half  inch  from 
the  tidgt  on  the  upper  side  of  the  brim. 
Pin  the  puff  fui,  ar- 
ranging the  fulness 
evenly,     and     sew 
with  a  long  stitch 
and    backstitch 
close  to  the  wire,  turn  over,  keeping 
the  fulness  even  with  that  on  top  and 
blindstitch  one-half    inch    from    ^ilge. 
This  will  extend  the  puff  one  inch  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  hat,  and  the  ful- 
ness can  then  be  arranged  with  a  pretty, 
soft  effect.     A  puff  can  be  made  with 
a   heading,   and,    in    that    case,   when 
cutting,  an  extra  allowance  should  be 
made,     Three-eighths  of  a  yard  on  the 
bias  will  make  a  puff  for  a  medium- 
sized  hat. 

These  can  be  made  of  any  pretty,  soft 
material,  but  the  fulness  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  w^eight 
of  the  material  Ctfpe 
de  (him  requires  twice  the  fulness  ; 
chiffon  twice  and  a  half  ;  Brussels  net 
three  to  four  times,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hat  ;  silk  once  and  three- 
quarters.  They  can  be  made  with 
simply  a  heading;  in  that 
case  cut  them  as  many 
inches  as  desired  wider 
than  the  broadest  part  of 
the  brim.  If  tucks  are 
preferred,  make  an  extra  allowance  for 
those  from  one-half  to  one  inch  for 
each  tuck.  The  heading  may  extend 
beyond  the  edge  if  desired.  Arrange 
your  fulness  evenly,  plait  it  into  the 
head-line,  turning  the  plaits  tow^ard  the 
centre  of  the  front,  unless  it  be  on  a 
perfectly  round  hat. 

Always  bind  the  edge  of  the  frame 


Shirred  faeittjgs. 


Shifred  FaciritK. 


^ffrifig  Hats  and  Bonnets. 
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with  a  narrow  strip  of  crinoline,  mt  o\\ 

the  bias  ;  Ihis  prevents  the  velvet  from 

rubbing  on  the  edge.    Cut 

Covtring  hats,  ^^  . 

a  paper  pattern  for  your 

under  brim,  fitting  it  perfectly  ;  if  nec- 
essary, a  few  plaits  may  be  put  in  the 
paper  and  securely  pinned.  Cut  a  notch 
for  the  centre  of 
tlie  front  (placing 
a  pin  to  correspond 
in  the  hat)  and  put 
a  pencil-mark  on 
it  to  designate  the 
right  side.  When 
reversed  this  pat- 
tern may  be  used  for  the  upper  brim. 
Then  cut  a  pattern  for  the  side  crown, 
joining  it  where  it  will  show  the  least 
and  marking  and  notching  it  the  same 
as  the  brim  pattern. 

The  material,  if  used  only  for  cover- 
ing, should  be  bought  on  the  straight, 
as  it  cuts  to  better  advantage.  One 
yard  will  be  sufficient  for  that,  but  if 
the  same  is  desired  for  trimming, 
buy  the  material  on  the  bias  and  allow 
from  one-quarter  to  one*half  a  yard 
extra. 

Cut  for  the  upper  brim  first,  laying 
the  right  side  of  the  pattern  to  the 
right  side  of  the  goods,  the  centre  of 
the  front  across  the  corner  of  the  ma- 
terial, allowing  a  margin.  Cut  the 
material  one-half  inch  larger  than  the 
pattern.  If  the  material  is  bias,  place 
the  centre  of  the  pattern  across  it 

For  the  lower  brim  place  the  wrong 
side  of  the  pattern  to  the  right  side  of 
the  material  In  cutting,  allow  one- 
half  inch  outside  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  at  the  head- line. 

Lay  the  side-crown  pattern  in  the 
same  way  as  under  the  brim  with  the 
centre  of  the  front  across  the  bias,  and 
in  cutting  allow  one-half  inch  more 
than  I  he  pattern  on  both  sides  and  at 
each  end. 

Use  a  corner  of  the  material  for 
covering  the  tip  of  the  crown.     Place 


the  point  at  the  front,  bringing  the  bias 
across  the  crown.  Sew  one-quarter 
inch  below  the  top  with  a  long  stitch 
and  short  backstitch,  stretching  the 
material  as  you  sew.  Trim  it  off  close 
to  the  sewing,  as  it  is  best  not  to  have 
any  more  material  than  is  necessary 
under  the  side  crown. 

Adjust  your  upper  brim,  stashing  it 
slightly  around  the  head-line.  Draw 
it  on  smoothly,  allowing  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  extend  beyond 
the  hat.  Trim  this  off  evenly  and  turn 
over  the  edge,  sewing  it  with  an  over- 
and-over  stitch  to  the  buckram,  not 
allowing  the  stitches  to  come  through 
to  the  upper  side.  Sew  around  the 
head- line  with  a  long  stitch  and  back- 
stitch. 

The  lower  brim  is  drawn  on  very 
firmly,  pushing  all  fulness  to  the  least 
conspicuous  part  of  the  brim,  usually 
the  back,  where  a  neat  blindstitched 
^' join  "  is  made.  Turn  under  the  outer 
edge  one-quarter  of  an  inch  and  blind- 
stitch  it  to  the  edge  of  the  hat.  This 
is  an  important  piece  of  work  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  stitches 
do  not  show  or  that  it  does  not  slip  be- 
low the  edge.  Slash  the  head-line  and 
sew  with  a  long  stitch. 

The  side  crown  is  adjusted  last. 
Draw  it  on  snugly,  turning  under  the 
lower  edge  about  one- half  inch.  Turn 
the  upper  edge  under  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  by  running  a  bodkin  around  it, 
then  blindstitch  where  joined. 

Very  few  rules  can  be  given  for  cover- 
ing a  bonnet,  as  the  styles  change  each 
Cavtring  year.  There  are  always  fancy 
hannen.  square-crowned  bonnets,  which 
can  be  covered  the  same  as  the  hats, 
but  without  finishing  the  edges.  Use  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  on  the  bias  for  a 
pretty  draped  ^A^e^.  Hem  both  edges 
of  your  velvet  and  shirr  them  for  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  centre.  This 
makes  a  fulness  for  the  face  and  the 
sides  can   be   drawn   back   loosely  or 
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plaited,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer  ;  milliners'  folds  or  ribbon  for 
the  ties  and  some  pretty  trimming  for 
the  front.  Bonnets,  as  a  rule,  require 
very  little  trimming.  Too  much  trim- 
ming produces  a  top-heavy  effect. 

For  soft  crowns  use  material  on  the 
bias  and  allow  three-eighths  to  one-half 
yard.  One  yard  on  the  bias  will  make 
a  bonnet,  including  the  ties,  and  usu- 
ally allows  a  little  to  be  used  in  the 
trimming.  Jet  may  enter  largely  into 
the  making  of  a  bonnet.  A  good  piece 
of  jet  can  be  used  many  times. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  buy  a  felt 
bonnet  that  will  match  a  gown  exactly. 
In  that  case  procure  a  pretty  round- 
crowned  bonnet  and  cover  with  ladies* 
cloth  or  light-weight  felt.  Place  the 
corner  of  the  material  under  the  back 
of  the  frame  and  draw  all  fulness 
toward  the  front.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
stretch  the  material  and  the  fulness 
will  gradually  disappear.  Any  remain- 
ing fulness  may  be  laid  in  plaits  where 
they  will  be  covered  with  the  trimming. 
The  edge  can  be  bound  with  velvet 
and  a  pretty  braid  or  jet  band  added 
for  a  finish,  or  a  full  edge  can  be  used 
if  preferred. 

Lining,  like  wiring,  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  an  unimportant  matter  ; 
yet  this  is  not  the  case.  Always 
line  a  hat  or  bonnet.  There  is  a 
saying  that  a  milliner  never  lines  her 
own  hat  ;  let  it  prove  false  in  the  case 
of  those  who  make  use  of  these  direc- 
tions. 

Buy  marcelline  silk  for  lining. 
Three-quarters  of  a  yard  will  make 
four  linings  and  tips.  Use  the  mate- 
rial on  the  straight  ;  a  bias  lining  will 
stretch.  Cut  it  one  and  a  half  inch 
longer  than  the  head-line  and  one  inch 
wider  than  the  deepest  part  of  the 
side  crown.  Sew  through  the  hat,  if 
of  straw  or  felt,  with  a  long  stitch  hold- 
ing the  lining  in  place.  If  of  velvet, 
sew    with    an    over -and -over    stitch. 


Lining. 


Bows  and  rosettes. 


Bow  for  Front  of  H«t, 


Seam  it  up  the  back  and  make  a  quarter- 
of-an-inch  hem  in  the  edge.  Run  a 
narrow  piece  of  ribbon  through  the 
casing  thus  formed  and  tie  in  a  very 
small  bow.  The  tip  can  be  sewed  to 
the  hat  at  each  corner,  or  mucilage  can 
be  used  very  lightly. 

In  cutting  bonnet  linings  use  the 
same  measurements  as  for  a  hat.  Sew 
with  an  over-and-over  stitch,  and  blind- 
stitch  the  ends  to  the  back  of  the  bon- 
net. Also  blindstitch  the  tip  across 
the  back,  tacking  the  sides  in  place. 

Someone  has  said  that  to  make  a 
pretty,  stylish  bow  a  person  must  be 
a  born  milliner.  That 
is  not  always  the  case. 
We  shall  grant  that  there  should  be 
taste  for  the  work,  but  a  great  deal 
comes  with  practice. 
Use  wire  with  discrim- 
ination. The  loops  that 
stand  upright,  and  oc- 
casionally the  ends,  are 
all  that  require  the 
wire,  unless  the  ribbon  is  very  flimsy. 
In  that  case  the  ribbon  may  be  wired 
throughout  the  whole  length.  Use  rib- 
bon wire,  the  full  width,  if  the  ribbon 
is  wide ;  if  narrow,  sep- 
arate and  use  one  of 
the  small  wires  of  which 
the  ribbon  wnre  is  com- 
posed. Sew  the  wire 
through  the  centre  of 
the  ribbon  with  button- 
hole stitches  about  one  inch  apart, 
taking  care  that  the  stitches  do  not 
show  on  the  right  side.  The  ends 
should  be  wired  near  the  edge,  with 
the  stitches  close 
together.  In  mak- 
ing up  your  rib- 
bon do  not  tie  it, 
as  it  requires 
more,  and  the  bow  is  apt  to  appear 
stiff,  which  is  the  very  thing  one  wishes 
to  avoid.  Wind  your  loops  with  thread 
or  fine  wire,  fastening  it  securely  and 


Pretty  Striped  Bow. 


Small  Bow  for  Bonnet. 


How  to  Make  Bows  and  Rosettes, 
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Fof  5<da  ot  H»t, 


For  Back  of  H«t. 


winding  each  loop  close 
to  the  others.  Turn 
over  the  edges  of  the 
ribbon  us  it  is  being 
wound  and  the  bow 
will  have  a  softer  and 
prettier  line.  In  plac- 
ing the  bow  npon  the 
hat  arrange  the  high  loops  so  that  the 
side  of  the  loop  is 
against  the  side  of 
the  hat  Never  al- 
low high  loops  to 
stand  across  the 
hat  or  with  the 
width,  as  they  will 
surely  proclaim  the 
much -dreaded  fact 
that  the  hat  is  home-made.  Two  yards 
of  four*  inch  rib- 
bon is  sufficient  to 
make  a  large  bow  ; 
narrower  ribbon 
w^ould  require  an 
extra  half  yard. 
In    making    an 

Styhih  6oy/  for  Frani  of  Hat       w       ,  *  u  - .      /      ^ 

'  Alsatian  bow  (see 

illustration)  always  have  an  even  num- 
ber of  loops  of  even  length  each 
side  of  the  knot.  Make  a  long 
loop,  two  short- 
er loops,  then 
another  the 
length  of  the 
first,  placing  the 
knot  between 
the  two  smaller  loops  and  drawing  it 
very  tightly.  The  "w^aist"  of  the  bow 
should  always  be  small 
^^-^  and  soDg. 
^j    \j  Butttrlly   bows   are 

Vw.  W^^^  made  with  an  end,  two 
"''  loops  of  even  length 
and  another  end,  the 
knot  being  between 
the  loops.  They  are 
arranged  as  the  illus- 
trations show\  either 
B»rtttffiy  Bow.        the  ends  standing  to- 


Bawi, 


Al«<ti«r>    Bow, 


Butterfly  Bow. 

the   ribbon  any 


gether    or     opposite 
each  other. 

If  one  intends  hav- 
ing ends  to  a  bow,  it 
is  better  to  start  with 
an  end.  Unless  ends 
are  useil  do  not  cut 
more  than  is  neces* 
sary  ;  if  it  is  in  short  lengths  it  is  of 
very  little  service  a  second  time. 

Rosettes  of  velvet,  cloth,  or  silk  are 
cut  on  the  bias.  Other  materials,  such 
as  c/r/f  di'  chine,  IJrussels  net,  etc.,  are 

used   on   the  _ 

.trai,.,t.     Of    aaSlM^'Sa 
the  latter  ma-  SHrr..«  for  Ro..tf , 

terial,   if   the 

rosette  is  to  be  three  inches  wide,  use 
one  yard  in  the  length  ;  if  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wi<le,  thirty-one  inches  in 
length ;  if  two  inches  wide,  twenty- 
seven  inches  long. 
Turn  the  ends  in  one- 
half  inch,  bringing  the 
two  edges  together  ; 
shirr  into  a  space  of 
five  inches  and  sew 
this  length  i>n  a  ti* 
ny  circle  of  crinoline, 
making  the  centre  irregular.  A  rosette 
when  made  round  and  round  is  very 
precise  looking  and  does  not  add  to  the 
style  of  a  hat. 

Heavier  material  does  not  retjuire 
as  much  length  or  the  rosettes  will  be 
too  fulL  Shirr  the  ma- 
terial up  tightly  and  ar- 
range it  in  shape  without 
placing  the  rosette  on  a 
foundation. 

Baby -ribbon  rosettes 
are  made  by  sewing  four  or  five  loops 
at  one  time  on  a  strip  of  wire,  contin- 
uing the  groups  and  keeping  them  close 
together  until  the  end  of  the  ribbon 
is  reached.  Roll  the  wire  around,  se- 
curely fastening  it  on  the  back.  Ten 
yards  are  usually  needed  for  one  ro- 
sette. 


klftking  Roictt*. 


Ro*«1t«  FirMih»d 
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Mourning  hats  and  bonnets  should 
always  be  made  simply,  but  of  the  best 
material.  Good  taste  requires 
that  fashion  should  not  en- 
ter too  largely  in  this  work.  Feathers 
should  never  be  used  on  crape  nor  jet 
on  black  silk,  unless  it  be  dull  jet,  and 
then  not  in  large  quantities.  Cheap 
crape  soon  grows  rusty.  Light  silk 
and  nuns'  veiling  are  frequently  used 
instead  of  crape  veils.  They  are  more 
comfortable  and  hygienic. 

It  is  not  well  for  a  novice  to  under- 
take to  work  with  crape.  But  in  case  one 
must,  a  few  hints  may  be  given.  Never 
stretch  crape ;  it  is  always  placed  on 
loosely  so  that  the  whales  do  not  sep- 
arate. The  lines  of  the  crape  (or  whales 
as  they  are  properly  called),  must  be 
straight  when  used,  as  that  brings  the 
goods  on  the  bias.  Folds  are  always 
used  on  crape  with  a  very  simple  trim- 
ming. 

Black  silk  is  more  easily  handled. 
It  is  used  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  velvet,  allowing  a  little  extra  for 
seams  and  fulness,  as  it  is  inclined  to 
stretch  more.      In  making  it  up  care 


Hemming  Velvet 


General  hints. 


should  be  taken  that  the  grain  runs  all 

one  way,  and  when  seaming,  to  sew  in 
the  grain  and 
not  across  it. 

Always  buy 
the  material  on 
the  bias,  unless 
for  a  plain  fac- 
ing or  covering, 

and   always  use  it  on   the  bias.      Use 

thread  for  sewing ;  never  use  sewing- 
silk  unless  for  shirring. 
Black  pins  with  round  glass 

heads  should  always  be 

used  for  pinning  work, 

as  they  will  not  mark 

the    material    like   the 

common  brass  pin. 
If  the   fingers  press 

the  velvet  wrap  a  small 

piece     of     the     goods 

around    the    thumb, 

which  will  relieve  the 

pressure.  Folding  Perfect  Bias. 

To   make  a  perfect 
bias,  fold  the  material  so  that  the  cut 
edge   is   even   with   the    selvage,   and 
there  will  be  a  perfect  triangle. 


III.  — DRESSING  ON   FIXED   SUMS. 


By  FRANCES   BACON   PAINE. 


Estimate  for  Dressing  on  $500  a  Year. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Etc. 

I  pair  boots, $8.00 

I  pair  boots, 6.00 

I  pair  russet  low  shoes,     ...      3.50 
I  pair  patent  low  shoes,  ...      4. 50 

I  pair  slippers, 2.00 

I  pair  slippers, 3.50 

I  pair  rubbers, 50 

I  pair  arctics, 1.50 

$29.50 

Underwear. 

6  pairs  cotton  stockings  (winter 

weight)  at  50  cents,  ....    $3.00 


6  pairs  lisle-thread  stockings  at 

50  cents, $3.00 

2  pairs  black  silk  stockings  at 
$1.50. 3.00 

4  winter  underskirts  at  $1.25,     .  5.00 

5  sumraer-silk  vests  at  90  cents,  .  3.60 
I  pair  corsets, 2.50 

1  pair  corsets, 5.00 

3  winter    underdrawers    at    75 
cents, 2.25 

6  white  drawers  at  68  cents,  .     .  4.08 

4  nightgowns  at  $1.50,      .     .     .  6.00 

3  flannel  petticoats  at  $1.25,  .     .  3.75 

4  underwaists  at  75  cents,      .     .  3.00 

2  underwaistsat$i.25,      ...  2.50 


Dressing  on  $250  or  $300  a   Year. 
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4  white  skirts  at  $1.25,      .     .     .    $5.00 
2  white  skirts  at  $1.98,      .     .     .      3.96 


Winter  Dresses. 

8  yards   material  at  $1.50  (for 

winter  street  dress),  ....  $12.00 

Making  and  linings  for  same,     .  17.00 
5  3rards  fancy  silk  for  waist  at 

♦i.oo 5.00 

Making  and  lining  for  same,  7.00 
8  yards  materia]  for  house  dress 

at  $1.00, 8.00 

Making    of    same    by   sewing- 
woman  (3  days  at  $2.00),   .     .  6.00 

Linings,  etc., 2.00 

12  yards  dark  silk  at  $1.50,   .     .  iS.oo 

Trimming,  linings,  etc.,  .     .     .  5.00 

Making  of  same, 16.00 

12  yards   light  evening  silk  at 

$1.50, 18.00 

Making, 16.00 

Trimmings,  etc., 8.00 


$55.14 


Coats,  Etc. 

I  winter  coat, $16.00 

I  summer  coat, 12.00 

I  evening  wrap, 20.00 

I  water-proof  cloak,     ....      6.00 

Hats  and  Bonnets. 

I  best  winter  hat $10.00 

4.00 


$54.00 


I  wbter  hat  (ntade  at  home), 
I  bonnet  (made  at  home), 
I  best  summer  hat,  .... 
I  summer  hat  (madf  at  home), 
I  summer  bonnet  (made  at  home), 

Sundries. 


4.00 
8.00 
5.00 
4.00 


$35.00 


Summer  Dresses. 

2  shirt-waists  at  $1.50,  .  .  .  $3.00 
5  yards  wash  silk  for  shirt-waist 

at  60  cents, 3.00 

Making  of  same, 2.50 

8  yards  material  for  spring  cos- 
tume at  $1.50,      12.00 

Making  and  linings  for  same,    .  iS.oo 

3  1-2   yards   material  for  plain 

skirt  at  $1.00, 3.50 

Making  at  home, 2.00 

.  Lining i.oo 

10  yards  percale  at  25  cents,  .     .      2. 50 

Embmridcry  far  same 1.50 

Making  for  samt;  (2  days  at  home)  4.U0 
10  yards  gingham  at  30  cents,  .  3.00 
Embroidery  or  ribbcm  for  same,  .      2.00 

Making  (2  days  at  home),  .  .  4.00 
10  yards  muslin  at  50  cents,  .     .      5.00 

Lace  and  ribbon  for  same,  .  .  6.00 
Making    for    same  (2  days  at 

home), 4.00 

10  yards  foulard  or  fancy  silk  at 

$i-25, 12.50 

Making  and  linings  for  .same,  18.00 
10  3rards  \\gh\  fancy  mati^ri^l  for 

evening  ^vcar  at  $1.00,       .     .  10.00 

Making  and  linings  for  same,     .  iS.cx) 

Trimming, 6.<x) 

10  yards   Scotch   flannel  at   40 

cents, 4.00 

Making  same  (3  days  at  home), .       6.00 


I  umbrella, $5.00 

I  parasol, 3.50 

12  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  at 

25  cents, 3.00 

6  handkerchiefs  at  50  cents,    .     .  3.00 

Veiling 4.00 

1  best  fan, 2.50 

$138.00     I  paper  fan, 75 

2  pairs  long  evening  gloves  at 

$1-75. 3-50 

3  pairs  walking  gloves  at  $1. 50,  .  4. 50 
3  pairs  suMe  gloves  at  $1.50,  .  4.50 
6  pairs  summer  gloves,     ...  8.00 


S42.25 
$505.39 
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2  pairs  boots  at  $5.00,       .     . 
I  pair  patent-leather  low  shoes 

I  pair  slippers, 

I  pair  rubbers, 


35 


$151.50 


6  pairs  cotton  stockings,   .     . 

6  pairs  lisle-thread  stockings  at 

cents, 

3  winter  undershirts  at  $1.00, 

4  summer  shirts  at  50  cents,  . 
I  pair  corsets 

1  pair  corsets 

3  winter  underdrawers  at  50  cents, 

4  pairs  drawers  at  50  cents, 

2  flannel  skirts  at  $1.00,  . 
4  underwaists  at  50  cents, 
4  white  skirts  at  98  cents, 
4  nightgowns  at  $1.25, 

8  yards  material  at  $i .  50  (for  win 
ter  dress), 

Making  of   same   (at    home 
days  at  $2.00),       .     .     . 


$10.00 

4.00 

2.00 

.50 


$2.00 


$16.50 


2.10 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 

1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.92 
5.00 

$12.00 
6.00 


29.77 
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Lining,  etc $2.00 

8  yards  material  for  house  dress 

at  75  cents, 6.00 

Making  of  same  (2  days  at  $2.00),  4.00 

Linings,  etc., 1.50 

12  yards  silk  at  $1.50,       .     .     .  18.00 

Trimmings  and  linings,    .     .     .  4.00 

Making  of  same  (3  days  at  home),  6.00 
For  making  over  evening  dress 

on  hand 10.00 


2  shirt-waists  at  $1.50,       .     .     .  $3.00 
8  yards  material  (spring  costume) 

at  $1.50, 12.00 

Linings, 2.00 

Making  of  same  (3  d:iys  at  home),  6.00 

3  1-2  yards  material  at  75  cents 

(for  plain  skirt),    ....  2.62 

Lining, i.oo 

10  yards  percale  at  12  1-2  cents,  1.25 

Embroidery, i.oo 

Making  (i  day  at  home),  .     .     .  2.00 

10  yards  gingham  at  19  cents,    .  1.90 

Embroidery, 1.50 

Making  (i  day  at  home),  .     .     .  2.00 

10  yards  muslin  at  30  cents,  .     .  3.00 

Lace  for  trimming,       .     .     .     .  2.00 

Making  (i  day  at  home),  .     .     .  2.00 


10  yards  silk  at  75  cents,  .  .  .  $7.50 
Trimming  and  lining,  ....  4.00 
Making  (2  days  at  home),      .     .      4.00 

I  winter  coat, $16.00 

I  summer  coat, 10.00 

I  evening  wrap  (made  at  home),    12.00 


I  winter  hat, $8.00 

$6q.§o     '  winter  hat  (made  at  home),     .  3.00 

I  bonnet  (made  at  home),     .     .  3.00 

I  summer  hat, 6.00 

I  summer  hat  (made  at  home),  .  5.00 

I  bonnet  (made  at  home),      .     .  3.00 

I  umbrella, $4.00 

1  parasol, 2.00 

12  handkerchiefs  at  25  cents,      .  3.00 

2  handkerchiefs  at  50  cents,       .  i.oo 

Veiling, 2.00 

I  fan, 1.50 

1  pair  gloves, 1.50 

2  pairs  walking  gloves,      ...  2.50 

3  pairs  sunmier  gloves,      .     .     .  3.00 


$58.77 


38.00 


26.00 


20.50 


$259a» 


IV.  — DRESSMAKING  AT   HOME. 


By  S.  T.  ALLEN. 


THE  object  of  this  section  is  to 
make  clear  various  troublesome 
points  not  usually  mentioned  in 
works  on  dressmaking ;  to  make  the 
rules,  in  fact,  so  direct  and  compre- 
hensive that  no  good  needlewoman 
need  hesitate  to  cut  and  make  an  or- 
dinary dress  without  previous  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  the  skirt,  as 
the  basque  or  waist  should  be  fitted  over 
theyf/z/i//^^/ dress  skirt;  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  be  too  tight  around 
the  hips.  In  most  cases  the  "riding 
up'*  of  bascpies,  and  their  tendency  to 
wrinkle,  is  caused  merely  by  their  hav- 
ing been  fitted  without  the  finished 
skirt  underneath. 


Skirts. 


The  hang  and  finish  of  a  skirt  is  a 
much  weightier  matter  than  it  is  ordi- 
narily considered,  as  a  well-made, 
evenly  hanging  skirt  gives  an  air  of 
grace  to  the  whole  garment,  and  to  the 
wearer  as  well ;  while  the  slovenly 
made,  unevenly  hanging  skirt  —  the 
skirt  that  dips  in  one  place  and  is  too 
short  in  another — makes  even  a  grace- 
ful woman  appear  awkward,  and  is  an 
indication  of  an  incompetent  dress- 
maker. 

For  a  person  of  medium  height,  a 
dress  made  with  a  full,  plain  skirt  would 
reciuire  thirteen  yards  of  twenty-two 
inch  goods;  eleven  yards  of  twenty- 
seven  inch  goods;  seven  yards  of  thirty- 
six  inch  goods;  five  yards  of  forty-eight 
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inch  goods  ;  four  and  a  half  yards  of 
fifty-four  inch  goods.  For  the  founda- 
tion skirt,  when  used,  four  yards  of 
yard-wide  material  would  be  sufficient ; 
of  lining-silk,  six  or  seven  yards ;  and 
of  soft-finish  cambric^  six  yards. 

In    cutting    the    foundation  skirt,  a 
pattern  is  not  necessary.     It  is  far  bet- 


for  the  making.  The  back  usually 
should  be  of  the  same  length,  but  for 
people  who  are  short- waisted  ///  thebiuk^ 
the  back  breadths  should  be  cut  two 
inches  longer  than  the  front  and  sides. 
After  cutting  the  number  of  lengths 
necessary^  take  one  of  the  forty-one- 
inch    lengths   and    fold    it   lengthwise 


Gmdutttnf  Gowns. 


ter  to  cut  by  measurement  and  learn  to 
allow  for  differences  in  proportion  than 
to  be  limited  to  skirt  patterns.  First, 
take  the  skirt  length  by  measuring  from 
the  belt  dow^nward,  beginning  with  the 
front  breadth.  The  length  must,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  person.  For  a  skirt  of  medium 
length,  or  thirty-nine  inches  when  fin- 
ished, the  front  and  side  breadths 
should  be  cut  forty -one  inches  in  length, 
two  inches  extra  always  being  allowed 


through  the  centre^  measure  five  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  centre  and  notch 
it  through  both  thicknesses  of  the 
goods.  This  is  the  top  of  the  front 
width  ;  the  bottom  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  measuring  thirteen 
inches  from  the  folded  centre.  Crease 
through  both  sides  of  this  folded 
breadth,  from  the  notches  at  the  top  to 
the  notches  at  the  bottom,  and  remo%^c 
the  extra  material  by  following  the 
creased  folds  in  cutting,     hor  the 


top      ^J 
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of  the  side  breadths,  measure  from  the 
selvage  edge,  six  inches  across  the 
goods,  and  notch  it ;  for  the  bottom  of 
the  breadth  measure,  in  the  same  way, 
sixteen  inches,  and  notch  at  the  meas- 
urement. Graduate  the  breadth  by 
folding  it  lengthwise  between  the  notch 
at  the  top  and  the  notch  at  the  bottom, 
cutting  it  on  the  fold.  Place  this 
measured  width  on  the  other  side 
breadth,  and  cut  it  to  the  same  size. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  for  a 
full-gathered,  or  pleated  back,  should 
be  of  the  same  width  throughout,  and 
measure  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
yards.  These  measurements  are  for 
the  lining  to  a  plain  skirt,  where  the 
outside,  or  dress  material  is  cut  to  the 
same  size,  or  for  the  foundation  skirt  of 
a  draped  skirt.  From  one  to  two  inches 
must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the 
width  of  each  breadth  when  the  skirt  is 
four  or  more  inches  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  medium  size  above  mentioned, 
excepting  where  the  person  requiring  a 
long  skirt  is  very  slight,  or  one  requir- 
ing a  short  skirt  is  exceedingly  stout, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  graduated 
accordingly. 

To  finish  the  foundation  skirt  and 
prepare  it  for  the  overdress  or  drapery, 
cut  from  the  dress  goods  strips  wide 
enough  to  extend  well  under  the  drap- 
ery. Place  these  on  the  outside  of  the 
skirt-lining,  and  baste  firmly  across  at 
the  bottom  ;  turn  in  the  upper  edge  on 
the  lining,  and  baste  for  stitching. 
Then  stitch  the  upper  edge  of  each — 
the  edge  that  is  turned  in — on  the  lin- 
ing. After  these  are  all  stitched,  take 
the  front  breadth  and  one  side  breadth, 
and,  beginning  at  the  top^  sew  the  front 
to  the  straight  edge  of  the  side  breadth  ; 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  side.  Sew  the  back,  beginning 
at  the  top,  to  the  bias  edges  of  the  side 
breadths  ;  when  all  are  thus  joined,  pin 
the  skirt  evenly  together  down  the  cor- 
responding seams,  lay  it  on  a  cutting- 


table  or  some  solid  surface,  and  trim  it 
evenly  around  at  the  bottom.  Next 
cut  a  facing — for  the  inside — of  linen 
canvas,  hair-cloth,  or  cross-bar  crino- 
line, about  six  inches  deep,  and  sew 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  widths 
to  reach  around  the  skirt  Take  vel- 
veteen skirt-binding  and  baste  evenly 
to  the  edge  of  one  side  of  this  stiff 
facing;  then  cut  from  silk  or  other 
plain  material — of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress  —  a  sufficient  number  of  strips, 
about  five  inches  deep,  to  cover  the 
length  of  the  facing.  Turn  in  one  edge 
of  the  silk  or  other  goods  very  slightly, 
and  baste  the  turned-in  edge  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  over  the  upper  edge  of 
.  the  velveteen  binding  which  has  been 
already  basted,  to  the  edge  of  one 
side  of  the  stiff  facing,  and  stitch  it  in 
place.  Baste  this  prepared  facing  very 
smoothly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  hold- 
ing the  facing  uppermost  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  skirt,  with  the  silk 
covering  against  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt.  When  firmly  basted  in  place, 
stitch  the  edges  together  in  a  small 
seam  ;  turn  the  prepared  facing  over  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the 
crinoline  lies  next  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt,  and  baste  again,  being  careful  to 
draw  up  the  facing  sufficiently  to  leave 
only  enough  of  the  velveteen  visible  to 
make  it  appear  like  a  fine  cording. 
Turn  in  the  silk  or  other  facing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dress,  over  the  stiff 
inside  facing  at  the  top,  and  hem  to  the 
lining  of  the  skirt,  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  print  of  the  stitches  show  on 
the  outside  material  of  the  skirt. 

About  three  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  skirt  front,  at  the 
top,  make  pleats  one  half  inch  deep  on 
each  side  ;  open  and  press.  Gather 
the  skirt  from  the  centre  of  each  side 
breadth  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
breadth,  and  draw  nearly  all  the  ful- 
ness to  the  back,  leaving  almost  none 
in  the  side  breadths.    Open  the  back 


breadth  down  the  mof^^  f:r    iio— 
fifteen  inches,  hen  :--=  s-i-e — "^jt  :-rr- 
lapping  side — and  s^»  ::  'JL-t  :^-tr  -  -^-z 
a  piece  of  the  dress-zioif-  ::ir  jz^iz-r^ 
wide,  making  it  long  t-.z^  ::  :l*i^i 
to  the  skirt  lining  twc  in:n**  'ipti-r  :^-r 
opening.     Bind   this   at  lit   t:^ 
ribbon,  and  let  it  eiteni  rej.-f  iTt 
end  oi  the  belt,  to  which  tit  ':•:  z- i  t.r 
should  be  attached.     Fr:=:  tit  _-  -^ 
material   cut  a   belt   of   the   rt-^-irri 
length,  allowing  a  litt'.e  f :r  t-n  r.z  — 
at  the  ends  and  the  edzes.     Stw  tit 
skirt  to  the  back  or  under  edzt  ::  tit 
belt  in  the  same  manner  as  in  r-'.'cii^ 
muslin   underskirts,  leaving  the   fr:i: 
edge  of  the  belt  free,  to  be  sewed  down 
after  the  drapery  is  attached,  cr  the 
full-round  skirt  is  added.     Should  :ht 
skirt  "  hoop  "  or  bind  across  the  lap,  or 
ride  up  when  the  wearer  is  sitting — and 
it  should  always  be  tested  in  that  way 
before  the  belt  is  permanently  fastened 
— rip  the  front  and  the  sides  from  the 
belt,  and  place  the  pleats  on  each  side 
of  the  front  breadths,  about  an  inch 
nearer   the   centre.     If  the  skirt  still 
continues  to  bind,  move  the  pleats  a 
little  further  forward,  and  also  draw  a 
little  fulness  from  the  back  breadths 
and  add  to  the  sides.     Skirts  are  very 
apt  to  have  this  fault  where  the  wearer 
has  large  hips   and  a   high   stomach  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  better  way  is  to 
fit  the  skirt  to  the  wearer  until  it  hangs 
correctly,  independently  of  any  rules. 

The  directions  just  given  are  for  skirts 
with  only  one  side  gore,  a  style  of  skirt 
which  is  nearly  always  in  fashion. 
Other  skirts,  however,  with  two  or 
more  side  gores,  may  easily  be  cut  by 
following  the  same  general  directions. 
One  style  of  umbrella  skirt  is  cut  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  breadth — folded 
as  in  the  skirt  already  described.  The 
gore  next  to  the  front  is  five  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  fourteen   at  the 


niizs.  '.'titr  r£  rir  irr  :    .-.  l-  :  -int- 

is  part: .-lir  y  t  tji":  v--ri  r.i.:T  .: 
heavy  <.\. '^z.'i   -5.7:    t  :-.    ^    -   i-rt; 

point t'J  '".  r  i  r:ri  ^-i:  r:  _:.  :  t  1  i*.  i:  l 
hand>-n;e  \j^\\.  N.  i'l:^--  1:  i  .  .^ 
used  with  t h ti-t  f - 1 ".  - •: : rtr .  :  -. ■=  ":  r ti  - 1 :. r 
being  pleattd  ^r  z'c\:.-zr-zl  1.  r  -i:. 
rather  scantily  :r.  ::.r.:  11:  it  ::.t 
sides  and  ver}-  fi:'.!  ii  :hr  11. i. 

As  the  c I i n j^i n g.  st ra: ^^1 1  =-'■:: rt  i s  1 .  t 
becoming  to  all  figu.-es.  :t  :-  .fttn  -'l-z- 
sirable  to  vary  it  by  iJra7./tr.'.  lirti.j- 
larly  for  thin  materials.  I>ra;.:r-2  is  n-ji 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  apr>car 
to  the  uninitiated.  A  little  practice 
and  perseverance  soon  give  fa«:i'.ity. 
The  use  of  a  skirt  form  is  a  necessity 
in  learning  to  drape  well,  and  these  arc 
now  so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.  A  reg- 
ular "dressmaker's  form,"  combining 
both  waist  and  skirt,  is  the  best. 

The  attempt  to  give  directions  for 
draping  may  be  considered  novel,  as  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  the  ability 
to  drape  well  is  a  natural  gift — some- 
thing which    cannot   be  acquired.     A 
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of  the  side  breadths,  measure  from  the 
selvage  edge,  six  inches  across  the 
goods,  and  notch  it ;  for  the  bottom  of 
the  breadth  measure,  in  the  same  way, 
sixteen  inches,  and  notch  at  the  meas- 
urement. Graduate  the  breadth  by 
folding  it  lengthwise  between  the  notch 
at  the  top  and  the  notch  at  the  bottom, 
cutting  it  on  the  fold.  Place  this 
measured  width  on  the  other  side 
breadth,  and  cut  it  to  the  same  size. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  for  a 
full-gathered,  or  pleated  back,  should 
be  of  the  same  width  throughout,  and 
measure  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
yards.  These  measurements  are  for 
the  lining  to  a  plain  skirt,  where  the 
outside,  or  dress  material  is  cut  to  the 
same  size,  or  for  the  foundation  skirt  of 
a  draped  skirt.  From  one  to  two  inches 
must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the 
width  of  each  breadth  when  the  skirt  is 
four  or  more  inches  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  medium  size  above  mentioned, 
excepting  where  the  person  requiring  a 
long  skirt  is  very  slight,  or  one  requir- 
ing a  short  skirt  is  exceedingly  stout, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  graduated 
accordingly. 

To  finish  the  foundation  skirt  and 
prepare  it  for  the  overdress  or  drapery, 
cut  from  the  dress  goods  strips  wide 
enough  to  extend  well  under  the  drap- 
ery. Place  these  on  the  outside  of  the 
skirt-lining,  and  baste  firmly  across  at 
the  bottom  ;  turn  in  the  upper  edge  on 
the  lining,  and  baste  for  stitching. 
Then  stitch  the  upper  edge  of  each — 
the  edge  that  is  turned  in — on  the  lin- 
ing. After  these  are  all  stitched,  take 
the  front  breadth  and  one  side  breadth, 
and,  beginning  at  the  top^  sew  the  front 
to  the  straight  edge  of  the  side  breadth  ; 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  side.  Sew  the  back,  beginning 
at  the  top,  to  the  bias  edges  of  the  side 
breadths  ;  when  all  are  thus  joined,  pin 
the  skirt  evenly  together  down  the  cor- 
responding seams,  lay  it  on  a  cutting- 


table  or  some  solid  surface,  and  trim  it 
evenly  around  at  the  bottom.  Next 
cut  a  facing — for  the  inside — of  linen 
canvas,  hair-cloth,  or  cross-bar  crino- 
line, about  six  inches  deep,  and  sew 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  widths 
to  reach  around  the  skirt  Take  vel- 
veteen skirt-binding  and  baste  evenly 
to  the  edge  of  one  side  of  this  stiff 
facing ;  then  cut  from  silk  or  other 
plain  material — of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress  —  a  sufficient  number  of  strips, 
about  five  inches  deep,  to  cover  the 
length  of  the  facing.  Turn  in  one  edge 
of  the  silk  or  other  goods  very  slightly, 
and  baste  the  turned-in  edge  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  over  the  upper  edge  of 
the  velveteen  binding  which  has  been 
already  basted,  to  the  edge  of  one 
side  of  the  stiff  facing,  and  stitch  it  in 
place.  Baste  this  prepared  facing  very 
smoothly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  hold- 
ing the  facing  uppermost  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  skirt,  with  the  silk 
covering  against  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt.  When  firmly  basted  in  place, 
stitch  the  edges  together  in  a  small 
seam  ;  turn  the  prepared  facing  over  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the 
crinoline  lies  next  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt,  and  baste  again,  being  careful  to 
draw  up  the  facing  sufficiently  to  leave 
only  enough  of  the  velveteen  visible  to 
make  it  appear  like  a  fine  cording. 
Turn  in  the  silk  or  other  facing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dress,  over  the  stiff 
inside  facing  at  the  top,  and  hem  to  the 
lining  of  the  skirt,  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  print  of  the  stitches  show  on 
the  outside  material  of  the  skirt. 

About  three  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  skirt  front,  at  the 
top,  make  pleats  one  half  inch  deep  on 
each  side  ;  open  and  press.  Gather 
the  skirt  from  the  centre  of  each  side 
breadth  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
breadth,  and  draw  nearly  all  the  ful- 
ness to  the  back,  leaving  almost  none 
in  the  side  breadths.    Open  the  back 
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breadth  down  the  middle  for  about 
fifteen  inches,  hem  one  side — the  over- 
lapping side— and  sew  ta  the  other  side 
a  piece  of  the  dress-goods  four  inches 
wide,  making  it  long  enough  to  fasten 
to  the  skirt  lining  two  inches  below  the 
opening.  Bind  this  at  the  top  with 
ribbon,  and  let  it  extend  beyond  the 
emi  of  the  belt,  to  which  the  bound  top 
should  be  attached.  From  the  lining 
material  cut  a  belt  of  the  required 
length,  allowing  a  little  for  turning  in 
at  the  ends  and  the  edges.  Sew  the 
skirt  to  the  back  or  under  edge  of  the 
belt  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making 
muslin  underskirts,  leaving  the  front 
edge  of  the  belt  free,  to  be  sewed  down 
a//rr  the  drapery  is  attached,  or  the 
full-round  skirt  is  added.  Should  the 
skirt  "  hoop  *'  or  bind  across  the  lap,  or 
ride  up  when  the  wearer  is  siiiing — and 
it  should  always  be  tested  in  that  way 
before  the  belt  is  permanently  fastened 
— rip  the  front  a«d  the  sides  from  the 
belt,  and  place  the  pleats  on  each  side 
of  the  front  breadths,  about  an  inch 
nearer  the  centre.  If  the  skirt  still 
continues  to  bind,  move  the  pleats  a 
little  further  forward,  and  also  draw  a 
little  fulness  from  the  back  breadths 
and  add  to  the  sides.  Skirts  are  very 
apt  to  have  this  fault  where  the  wearer 
has  large  hips  and  a  high  stomach  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  better  way  is  to 
fit  the  skirt  to  the  wearer  until  it  hangs 
correctly,  independently  of  any  rules. 

The  directions  just  given  are  for  skirts 
with  only  one  side  gore,  a  style  of  skirt 
which  is  nearly  always  in  fashion. 
Other  skirts,  however,  wMth  two  or 
more  side  gores,  may  easily  be  cut  by 
following  the  same  general  directions. 
One  style  of  umbrella  skirt  is  cut  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  breadth— folded 
as  in  the  skirt  already  described.  The 
gore  next  to  the  front  is  ?i\^  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  fourteen   at  the 


bottom.  The  second  gore,  which  joins 
the  back  breadths,  measures  four  inches 
at  the  top  and  fourteen  at  the  bottom. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  which 
are  joined  to  the  bias  edge  of  these 
gores,  are  also  slightly  sloped  on  the 
sides  which  are  sewed  to  the  gores,  and 
must  measure  across,  for  the  entire  back 
of  the  skirt,  forty-one  inches  at  the 
top  and  fifty-six  at  the  bottom. 

Mountain  and  tennis  skirts  are  fre- 
quently made  up  without  lining,  or 
foundation  skirt,  having  four  straight 
breadths  gathered  to  a  belt  and  the 
skirt  hemmed  by  hand  or  stitched  twice 
at  the  top  of  the  hem,  which  may  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  From 
three  and  a  half  to  four  yards  is  the 
ordinary  width  for  a  /////  round  skirt,  and 
it  is  of  the  same  length  when  finished 
as  the  foundation  skirt,  over  which  It 
hangs.  Other  skirts  are  four,  and  some- 
times even  five,  yards  wide.  The  latter 
is  particularly  elegant  when  made  of 
heavy  silk,  and  worn  with  a  slightly 
pointed  or  a  straight  round  waist  and 
handsome  belt.  No  drapery  at  all  is 
used  with  these  full  skirts,  the  breadths 
being  pleated  or  gathered  ail  round, 
rather  scantily  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  and  very  full  tn  the  back. 

As  the  clinging,  straight  skirt  is  not 
becoming  to  all  figures,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  vary  it  by  drapery,  particu- 
larly for  thin  materials.  Draping  is  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  uninitiated.  A  little  practice 
and  perseverance  soon  give  facility. 
The  use  of  a  skirt  form  is  a  necessity 
in  learning  to  drape  well,  and  these  are 
now  so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.  A  reg- 
ular "dressmaker's  form,"  combining 
both  watst  and  skirt,  is  the  best. 

The  attempt  to  give  directions  for 
draping  may  be  considered  novel,  as  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  the  ability 
to  drape  well  is  a  natural  gift — some- 
thing which    cannot   be   acquired.     A 
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of  the  side  breadths,  measure  from  the 
selvage  edge,  six  inches  across  the 
goods,  and  notch  it ;  for  the  bottom  of 
the  breadth  measure,  in  the  same  way, 
sixteen  inches,  and  notch  at  the  meas- 
urement. Graduate  the  breadth  by 
folding  it  lengthwise  between  the  notch 
at  the  top  and  the  notch  at  the  bottom, 
cutting  it  on  the  fold.  Place  this 
measured  width  on  the  other  side 
breadth,  and  cut  it  to  the  same  size. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  for  a 
full-gathered,  or  pleated  back,  should 
be  of  the  same  width  throughout,  and 
measure  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
yards.  These  measurements  are  for 
the  lining  to  a  plain  skirt,  where  the 
outside,  or  dress  material  is  cut  to  the 
same  size,  or  for  the  foundation  skirt  of 
a  draped  skirt.  From  one  to  two  inches 
must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the 
width  of  each  breadth  when  the  skirt  is 
four  or  more  inches  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  medium  size  above  mentioned, 
excepting  where  the  person  requiring  a 
long  skirt  is  very  slight,  or  one  requir- 
ing a  short  skirt  is  exceedingly  stout, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  graduated 
accordingly. 

To  finish  the  foundation  skirt  and 
prepare  it  for  the  overdress  or  drapery, 
cut  from  the  dress  goods  strips  wide 
enough  to  extend  well  under  the  drap- 
ery. Place  these  on  the  outside  of  the 
skirt-lining,  and  baste  firmly  across  at 
the  bottom  ;  turn  in  the  upper  edge  on 
the  lining,  and  baste  for  stitching. 
Then  stitch  the  upper  ^(\<g'it  of  each — 
the  edge  that  is  turned  in — on  the  lin- 
ing. After  these  are  all  stitched,  take 
the  front  breadth  and  one  side  breadth, 
and,  beginning  at  the  A;/,  sew  the  front 
to  the  straight  edge  of  the  side  breadth  ; 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  side.  Sew  the  back,  beginning 
at  the  top,  to  the  bias  edges  of  the  side 
breadths  ;  when  all  are  thus  joined,  pin 
the  skirt  evenly  together  down  the  cor- 
responding seams,  lay  it  on  a  cutting- 


table  or  some  solid  surface,  and  trim  it 
evenly  around  at  the  bottom.  Next 
cut  a  facing — for  the  inside — of  linen 
canvas,  hair-cloth,  or  cross-bar  crino- 
line, about  six  inches  deep,  and  sew 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  widths 
to  reach  around  the  skirt  Take  vel- 
veteen skirt-binding  and  baste  evenly 
to  the  edge  of  one  side  of  this  stiff 
facing ;  then  cut  from  silk  or  other 
plain  material — of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress  —  a  sufficient  number  of  strips, 
about  five  inches  deep,  to  cover  the 
length  of  the  facing.  Turn  in  one  edge 
of  the  silk  or  other  goods  very  slightly, 
and  baste  the  turned-in  edge  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  over  the  upper  edge  of 
.  the  velveteen  binding  which  has  been 
already  basted,  to  the  edge  of  one 
side  of  the  stiff  facing,  and  stitch  it  in 
place.  Baste  this  prepared  facing  very 
smoothly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  hold- 
ing the  facing  uppermost  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  skirt,  with  the  silk 
covering  against  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt.  When  firmly  basted  in  place, 
stitch  the  edges  together  in  a  small 
seam  ;  turn  the  prepared  facing  over  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the 
crinoline  lies  next  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt,  and  baste  again,  being  careful  to 
draw  up  the  facing  sufficiently  to  leave 
only  enough  of  the  velveteen  visible  to 
make  it  appear  like  a  fine  cording. 
Turn  in  the  silk  or  other  facing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dress,  over  the  stiff 
inside  facing  at  the  top,  and  hem  to  the 
lining  of  the  skirt,  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  print  of  the  stitches  show  on 
the  outside  material  of  the  skirt. 

About  three  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  skirt  front,  at  the 
top,  make  pleats  one  half  inch  deep  on 
each  side  ;  open  and  press.  Gather 
the  skirt  from  the  centre  of  each  side 
breadth  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
breadth,  and  draw  nearly  all  the  ful- 
ness to  the  back,  leaving  almost  none 
in  the  side  breadths.    Open  the  back 
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breadth  down  the  middle  for  about 
fifteen  inches,  hem  one  side — the  over- 
lapping side— -and  sew  to  the  other  side 
a  piece  of  the  dress-goods  four  inches 
wide,  making  it  long  enough  to  fasten 
to  the  skirt  lining  two  inches  below  the 
opening.  Bind  this  at  the  top  with 
ribbon,  and  let  it  extend  beyond  the 
end  o\  the  belt,  to  which  the  bound  top 
should  be  attached.  From  the  lining 
material  cut  a  belt  of  the  required 
length,  allowing  a  little  for  turning  in 
at  the  ends  and  the  edges.  Sew  the 
skin  to  the  back  or  under  edge  of  the 
belt  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making 
muslin  underskirts,  leaving  the  front 
edge  of  the  belt  free,  to  be  sewed  down 
afUr  the  drapery  is  attached,  or  the 
full-round  skirt  is  added.  Should  the 
skirt  **  hoop  "  or  bind  across  the  lap,  or 
ride  up  when  the  w^earer  is  sitting — and 
it  should  always  be  tested  in  that  way 
before  the  belt  is  permanently  fastened 
— rip  the  front  arid  the  sides  from  the 
belt,  and  place  the  pleats  on  each  side 
of  the  front  breadths,  about  an  inch 
nearer  the  centre.  If  the  skirt  still 
continues  to  bind,  move  the  pleats  a 
little  further  forward,  and  also  draw  a 
little  fulness  from  the  back  breadths 
and  add  to  the  sides.  Skirts  are  very 
apt  to  have  this  fault  where  the  wearer 
has  large  hips  and  a  high  stomach  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  better  way  is  to 
fit  the  skirt  to  the  wearer  until  it  hangs 
correctly,  independently  of  any  rules. 

The  directions  just  given  are  for  skirts 
with  only  one  side  gore,  a  style  of  skirt 
which  is  nearly  always  in  fashion. 
Other  skirts,  however,  with  two  or 
more  side  gores,  may  easily  be  cut  by 
following  the  same  general  directions. 
One  style  of  umbrella  skirt  is  cut  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  breadth — folded 
as  in  the  skirt  already  described.  The 
gore  next  to  the  front  is  five  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and   fourteen    at  the 


bottom.  The  second  gore,  which  joins 
the  back  breadths,  measures  four  inches 
at  the  top  and  fourteen  at  the  bottom. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  which 
are  joined  to  the  bias  edge  of  these 
gores,  are  a!so  slightly  sloped  on  the 
sides  which  are  sewed  to  the  gores,  and 
must  measure  across,  for  the  entire  Imek 
of  the  skirt,  forty-one  inches  at  the 
top  and  fifty-six  at  the  bottom, 

Mountain  and  tennis  skirts  are  fre- 
quently made  up  without  lining,  or 
foundation  skirt,  having  four  straight 
breadths  gathered  to  a  belt  and  the 
skirt  hemmed  by  hand  or  stitched  twice 
at  the  top  of  the  hem,  which  may  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  From 
three  and  a  half  to  four  yards  is  the 
ordinary  width  for  a  full  round  skirt,  and 
it  is  of  the  same  length  when  finished 
as  the  foundation  skirt,  over  which  it 
hangs.  Other  skirts  are  four,  and  some- 
times even  five,  yards  wide.  The  latter 
is  particularly  elegant  when  made  of 
heavy  silk,  and  wujrn  with  a  slightly 
pointed  or  a  straight  round  waist  and 
handsome  belt.  No  drapery  at  all  is 
used  with  these  full  skirts,  the  breadths 
being  pleated  or  gathered  all  round, 
rather  scantily  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  and  very  full  in  the  back. 

As  the  clinging,  straight  skirt  is  not 
becoming  to  all  figures,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  vary  it  by  drapery,  particu- 
larly for  thin  materials.  Draping  is  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  uninitiated,  A  little  practice 
and  perseverance  soon  give  facility. 
The  use  of  a  skirt  form  is  a  necessity 
in  learning  to  drape  well,  and  these  are 
now  so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reacli  of  everybody,  A  reg- 
ular **  dressmaker's  form,**  combining 
both  waist  and  skirt,  is  the  best. 

The  attempt  to  give  directions  for 
draping  may  be  considered  novel,  as  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  the  ability 
to  drape  well  is  a  natural  gift— some- 
thing which    cannot   be   acquired.     \ 
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of  the  side  breadths,  measure  from  the 
selvage  edge,  six  inches  across  the 
goods,  and  notch  it ;  for  the  bottom  of 
the  breadth  measure,  in  the  same  way, 
sixteen  inches,  and  notch  at  the  meas- 
urement. Graduate  the  breadth  by 
folding  it  lengthwise  between  the  notch 
at  the  top  and  the  notch  at  the  bottom, 
cutting  it  on  the  fold.  Place  this 
measured  width  on  the  other  side 
breadth,  and  cut  it  to  the  same  size. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  for  a 
full-gathered,  or  pleated  back,  should 
be  of  the  same  width  throughout,  and 
measure  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
yards.  These  measurements  are  for 
the  lining  to  a  plain  skirt,  where  the 
outside,  or  dress  material  is  cut  to  the 
same  size,  or  for  the  foundation  skirt  of 
a  draped  skirt.  From  one  to  two  inches 
must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the 
width  of  each  breadth  when  the  skirt  is 
four  or  more  inches  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  medium  size  above  mentioned, 
excepting  where  the  person  requiring  a 
long  skirt  is  very  slight,  or  one  requir- 
ing a  short  skirt  is  exceedingly  stout, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  graduated 
accordingly. 

To  finish  the  foundation  skirt  and 
prepare  it  for  the  overdress  or  drapery, 
cut  from  the  dress  goods  strips  wide 
enough  to  extend  well  under  the  drap- 
ery. Place  these  on  the  outside  of  the 
skirt-lining,  and  baste  firmly  across  at 
the  bottom  ;  turn  in  the  upper  edge  on 
the  lining,  and  baste  for  stitching. 
Then  stitch  the  upper  edge  of  each — 
the  edge  that  is  turned  in — on  the  lin- 
ing. After  these  are  all  stitched,  take 
the  front  breadth  and  one  side  breadth, 
and,  beginning  at  the  top^  sew  the  front 
to  the  straight  edge  of  the  side  breadth  ; 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  side.  Sew  the  back,  beginning 
at  the  top,  to  the  bias  edges  of  the  side 
breadths  ;  when  all  are  thus  joined,  pin 
the  skirt  evenly  together  down  the  cor- 
responding seams,  lay  it  on  a  cutting- 


table  or  some  solid  surface,  and  trim  it 
evenly  around  at  the  bottom.  Next 
cut  a  facing — for  the  inside — of  linen 
canvas,  hair-cloth,  or  cross-bar  crino- 
line, about  six  inches  deep,  and  sew 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  widths 
to  reach  around  the  skirt  Take  vel- 
veteen skirt-binding  and  baste  evenly 
to  the  edge  of  one  side  of  this  stiff 
facing ;  then  cut  from  silk  or  other 
plain  material — of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress  —  a  sufficient  number  of  strips, 
about  five  inches  deep,  to  cover  the 
length  of  the  facing.  Turn  in  one  edge 
of  the  silk  or  other  goods  very  slightly, 
and  baste  the  turned-in  edge  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  over  the  upper  edge  of 
.  the  velveteen  binding  which  has  been 
already  basted,  to  the  edge  of  one 
side  of  the  stiff  facing,  and  stitch  it  in 
place.  Baste  this  prepared  facing  very 
smoothly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  hold- 
ing the  facing  uppermost  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  skirt,  with  the  silk 
covering  against  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt.  When  firmly  basted  in  place, 
stitch  the  edges  together  in  a  small 
seam  ;  turn  the  prepared  facing  over  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the 
crinoline  lies  next  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt,  and  baste  again,  being  careful  to 
draw  up  the  facing  sufficiently  to  leave 
only  enough  of  the  velveteen  visible  to 
make  it  appear  like  a  fine  cording. 
Turn  in  the  silk  or  other  facing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dress,  over  the  stiff 
inside  facing  at  the  top,  and  hem  to  the 
lining  of  the  skirt,  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  print  of  the  stitches  show  on 
the  outside  material  of  the  skirt. 

About  three  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  skirt  front,  at  the 
top,  make  pleats  one  half  inch  deep  on 
each  side  ;  open  and  press.  Gather 
the  skirt  from  the  centre  of  each  side 
breadth  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
breadth,  and  draw  nearly  all  the  ful- 
ness to  the  back,  leaving  almost  none 
in  the  side  breadths.    Open  the  back 
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breadth  down  the  middle  for  aboyl 
fifteen  ituhes,  hem  one  side — the  over- 
lapping side — and  sew  to  the  other  side 
a  piece  of  the  dress-goods  four  inches 
wide,  making  it  long  enough  to  fasten 
to  the  skirt  lining  two  inches  below*  the 
opening.  Bind  this  at  the  top  w^th 
ribbon^  and  let  it  extend  beyond  the 
end  of  the  belt,  to  which  the  bound  top 
should  be  attached.  From  the  lining 
material  cut  a  belt  of  the  required 
length,  allowing  a  little  for  turning  in 
at  the  ends  and  the  edges.  Sew  the 
skirt  to  the  back  or  under  k^^^  of  the 
belt  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making 
muslin  underskirts,  leaving  the  front 
edge  of  the  belt  free,  to  be  sewed  down 
afUr  the  drapery  is  attached,  or  the 
full-round  skirt  is  added.  Should  the 
skirt  **  hoop  "  or  bind  across  the  lap,  or 
ride  up  w^hen  the  wearer  is  sitting — and 
it  should  always  be  tested  in  that  way 
before  the  belt  is  permanently  fastened 
— rip  the  front  afid  the  sides  from  the 
belt,  and  place  the  pleats  on  each  side 
of  the  front  breadths,  about  an  inch 
nearer  the  centre*  If  the  skirt  still 
continues  to  bind,  move  the  pleats  a 
little  further  forw^ard,  and  also  draw  a 
little  fulness  from  the  back  breadths 
and  add  to  the  sides.  Skirts  are  very 
apt  to  have  this  fault  where  the  wearer 
has  large  hips  and  a  high  stomach  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  better  way  is  to 
fit  the  skirt  to  the  wearer  until  it  hangs 
correctly,  independently  of  any  rules. 

The  directions  just  given  are  for  skirts 
with  only  one  side  gore,  a  style  of  skirt 
which  is  nearly  always  in  fashion. 
Other  skirts,  however,  with  two  or 
more  side  gores,  may  easily  be  cut  by 
following  the  same  general  directions* 
One  style  of  umbrella  skirt  is  cut  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  breadth — folded 
as  in  the  skirt  already  described.  The 
gore  next  to  the  front  is  five  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  fourteen    at  the 


bottom.  The  second  gore,  which  joins 
the  back  breadths,  measures  four  inches 
at  the  top  and  fourteen  at  the  bottom. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  w^iich 
are  joined  to  the  bias  edge  of  these 
gores,  are  also  slightly  sloped  on  the 
sides  which  are  sewed  to  the  gores,  and 
must  measure  across,  for  the  entire  back 
of  the  skirt,  forty-one  inches  at  the 
top  and  fifty-six  at  the  bottom. 

Mountain  and  tennis  skirts  arc  fre- 
quently made  up  without  lining,  or 
foundation  skirt,  having  four  straight 
breadths  gathered  to  a  belt  and  the 
skirt  hemmed  by  hand  or  stitched  twice 
at  the  top  of  the  hem,  which  may  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  From 
three  and  a  half  to  four  yards  is  the 
ordinary  width  for  a  /////  nmnJ  skirt,  and 
it  is  of  the  same  length  w^hen  finished 
as  the  foundation  skirt,  over  which  it 
hangs.  Other  skirts  are  four,  and  some- 
times even  ^\^^  yards  wide.  The  latter 
is  particularly  elegant  when  made  of 
heavy  silk,  and  worn  with  a  slightly 
pointed  or  a  straight  round  waist  and 
handsome  belt.  No  drapery  at  ail  is 
used  with  these  full  skirts,  the  breadths 
being  pleated  or  gathered  all  round, 
rather  scantily  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  and  very  full  in  the  back. 

As  the  clinging,  straight  skirt  is  not 
becoming  to  all  figures,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  vary  it  by  drapery,  particu- 
larly for  thin  materials.  Draping  is  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  uninitiated.  A  little  practice 
and  perseverance  soon  give  facility. 
The  use  of  a  skirt  form  is  a  necessity 
in  learning  to  drape  well,  and  these  are 
now  so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.  A  reg- 
ular '*  dressmaker's  form,*'  combining 
both  waist  and  skirt,  is  the  best. 

The  attempt  to  give  directions  for 
draping  may  be  considered  novel,  as  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  the  ability 
to  drape  well  is  a  natural  gift — some- 
thing  which    cannot   be   acquired.     A 
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of  the  side  breadths,  measure  from  the 
selvage  edge,  six  inches  across  the 
goods,  and  notch  it ;  for  the  bottom  of 
the  breadth  measure,  in  the  same  way, 
sixteen  inches,  and  notch  at  the  meas- 
urement. Graduate  the  breadth  by 
folding  it  lengthwise  between  the  notch 
at  the  top  and  the  notch  at  the  bottom, 
cutting  it  on  the  fold.  Place  this 
measured  width  on  the  other  side 
breadth,  and  cut  it  to  the  same  size. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  for  a 
full-gathered,  or  pleated  back,  should 
be  of  the  same  width  throughout,  and 
measure  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
yards.  These  measurements  are  for 
the  lining  to  a  plain  skirt,  where  the 
outside,  or  dress  material  is  cut  to  the 
same  size,  or  for  the  foundation  skirt  of 
a  draped  skirt.  From  one  to  two  inches 
must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the 
width  of  each  breadth  when  the  skirt  is 
four  or  more  inches  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  medium  size  above  mentioned, 
excepting  where  the  person  requiring  a 
long  skirt  is  very  slight,  or  one  requir- 
ing a  short  skirt  is  exceedingly  stout, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  graduated 
accordingly. 

To  finish  the  foundation  skirt  and 
prepare  it  for  the  overdress  or  drapery, 
cut  from  the  dress  goods  strips  wide 
enough  to  extend  well  under  the  drap- 
ery. Place  these  on  the  outside  of  the 
skirt-lining,  and  baste  firmly  across  at 
the  bottom  ;  turn  in  the  upper  edge  on 
the  lining,  and  baste  for  stitching. 
Then  stitch  the  upper  ^(\g<t  of  each — 
the  edge  that  is  turned  in — on  the  lin- 
ing. After  these  are  all  stitched,  take 
the  front  breadth  and  one  side  breadth, 
and,  beginning  at  the  top^  sew  the  front 
to  the  straight  it(\^^  of  the  side  breadth  ; 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  side.  Sew  the  back,  beginning 
at  the  top,  to  the  bias  edges  of  the  side 
breadths  ;  when  all  are  thus  joined,  pin 
the  skirt  evenly  together  down  the  cor- 
responding seams,  lay  it  on  a  cutting- 


table  or  some  solid  surface,  and  trim  it 
evenly  around  at  the  bottom.  Next 
cut  a  facing — for  the  inside — of  linen 
canvas,  hair-cloth,  or  cross-bar  crino- 
line, about  six  inches  deep,  and  sew 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  widths 
to  reach  around  the  skirt  Take  vel- 
veteen skirt-binding  and  baste  evenly 
to  the  edge  of  one  side  of  this  stiff 
facing;  then  cut  from  silk  or  other 
plain  material — of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress  —  a  sufficient  number  of  strips, 
about  five  inches  deep,  to  cover  the 
length  of  the  facing.  Turn  in  one  edge 
of  the  silk  or  other  goods  very  slightly, 
and  baste  the  turned-in  edge  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  over  the  upper  edge  of 
the  velveteen  binding  which  has  been 
already  basted,  to  the  edge  of  one 
side  of  the  stiff  facing,  and  stitch  it  in 
place.  Baste  this  prepared  facing  very 
smoothly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  hold- 
ing the  facing  uppermost  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  skirt,  with  the  silk 
covering  against  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt.  When  firmly  basted  in  place, 
stitch  the  edges  together  in  a  small 
seam  ;  turn  the  prepared  facing  over  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the 
crinoline  lies  next  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt,  and  baste  again,  being  careful  to 
draw  up  the  facing  sufficiently  to  leave 
only  enough  of  the  velveteen  visible  to 
make  it  appear  like  a  fine  cording. 
Turn  in  the  silk  or  other  facing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dress,  over  the  stiff 
inside  facing  at  the  top,  and  hem  to  the 
lining  of  the  skirt,  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  print  of  the  stitches  show  on 
the  outside  material  of  the  skirt. 

About  three  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  skirt  front,  at  the 
top,  make  pleats  one  half  inch  deep  on 
each  side  ;  open  and  press.  Gather 
the  skirt  from  the  centre  of  each  side 
breadth  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
breadth,  and  draw  nearly  all  the  ful- 
ness to  the  back,  leaving  almost  none 
in  the  side  breadths.    Open  the  back 
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breadth  down  the  middle  for  about 
fifteen  inches,  hem  one  side — the  over- 
lapping side — and  sew  to  the  other  side 
a  piece  of  the  dress-goods  four  inches 
wide,  making  it  long  enough  to  fasten 
to  the  skirt  lining  two  inches  below  the 
opening.  Bind  this  at  the  top  with 
ribbon,  and  let  it  extend  beyond  the 
end  of  the  belt,  to  which  the  bound  top 
should  be  attached.  From  the  lining 
material  cut  a  belt  of  the  required 
length,  allowing  a  little  for  turning  in 
at  the  ends  and  the  edges.  Sew  the 
skirt  to  the  back  or  nnder  \:.A^t  of  the 
belt  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making 
muslin  underskirts,  leaving  the  front 
edge  of  the  belt  free,  to  be  sewed  down 
after  the  drapery  is  attached,  or  the 
full-round  skirt  is  added.  Should  the 
skirt  **  hoop  "  or  bind  across  the  lap,  or 
ride  up  when  the  wearer  is  sitting — and 
it  should  always  be  tested  in  that  way 
before  the  belt  is  permanently  fastened 
— rip  the  front  and  the  sides  from  the 
belt,  and  place  the  pleats  on  each  side 
of  the  front  breadths,  about  an  inch 
nearer  the  centre.  If  the  skirt  still 
continues  to  bind,  move  the  pleats  a 
little  further  forward,  and  also  draw  a 
little  fulness  from  the  back  breadths 
and  add  to  the  sides.  Skirts  are  very 
apt  to  have  this  fault  where  the  w^earer 
has  large  hips  and  a  high  stomach  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  better  way  is  to 
fit  the  skirt  to  the  wearer  until  it  hangs 
correctly,  independentiy  of  any  rules. 

The  directions  just  given  are  for  skirts 
with  only  one  side  gore,  a  style  of  skirt 
which  is  nearly  always  in  fashion. 
Other  skirts,  however,  w^ith  two  or 
more  side  gores,  may  easily  be  cut  by 
following  the  same  general  directions. 
One  style  of  umbrella  skirt  is  cut  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  from 
the  centre  of  the  front  breadth — folded 
as  in  the  skirt  already  described.  The 
gore  next  to  the  front  is  five  inches 
wide  at   the   top  and   fourteen    a  I   the 


bottom.  The  second  gore,  which  joins 
the  back  breadths,  measures  four  inches 
at  the  top  and  fourteen  at  the  bottom. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  which 
are  joined  to  the  bias  edge  of  these 
gores,  are  also  slightly  sloped  on  the 
sides  which  are  sewed  to  the  gores^  and 
must  measure  across,  for  the  entire  back 
of  the  skirt,  forty-one  inches  at  the 
top  and  fifty-six  at  the  bottom. 

Mountain  and  tennis  skirts  are  fre* 
quently  made  up  without  lining,  or 
foundation  skirt,  having  four  straight 
breadths  gathered  to  a  belt  and  the 
skirt  hemmed  by  hand  or  stitched  twice 
at  the  top  of  the  hem,  which  may  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  PVom 
three  and  a  half  to  four  yards  is  the 
ordinary  width  for  a  /////  round  skirt,  and 
it  is  of  the  same  length  when  finished 
as  the  foundation  skirt,  over  which  it 
hangs.  Other  skirts  are  four,  and  some- 
times even  ^\\^^  yards  wide.  The  latter 
is  particularly  elegant  when  made  of 
heavy  silk,  and  worn  with  a  slightly 
pointed  or  a  straight  round  waist  and 
handsome  belt.  No  drapery  at  all  is 
used  with  these  full  skirts^  the  breadths 
being  pleated  or  gathered  all  round, 
rather  scantily  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  and  very  full  in  the  back. 

As  the  clinging,  straight  skirt  is  not 
becoming  to  all  figures,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  vary  it  by  drapery,  particu- 
larly for  thin  materials.  Draping  is  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  uninitiated.  A  little  practice 
and  perseverance  soon  give  facility. 
The  use  of  a  skirt  form  is  a  necessity 
in  learning  to  drape  well,  and  these  are 
now  so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  everybody,  A  reg- 
ular '*  dressmaker's  form,"  combining 
both  waist  and  skirt,  is  the  best. 

The  attempt  to  give  directions  for 
draping  may  be  considered  novel,  as  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  the  ability 
to  drape  well  is  a  natural  gift — some- 
thing which    cannot   be   acquired.     A 
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few  general  hints,  however,  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who  have  the  latent  talent, 
undeveloped  because  untried.  Almost 
anyone  may  acquire  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  art  and  succeed  nearly  as  well 
as  some  dressmakers — at  least  in  the 
matter  of  slight  drapery,  if  they  never 
get  to  the  more  elaborate  styles. 

To  drape  from  a  fashion-plate,  put 
the  foundation  skirt  on  the  form,  and 
beginning  at  the  front,  pin  the  dress 
goods  to  the  top  of  the  foundation 
skirt,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  illustration.  If  pos- 
sible ascertain  whether  the  drapery  is 
straight  or  bias  at  the  top  of  the  front 
width,  as  it  makes  a  difference  in  the 
hang  of  the  drapery  and  its  likeness 
to  the  copy  whether  it  is  cut  in  the 
same  way.  This  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined by  trying  the  effect  both  straight 
and  bias  ;  that  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  appearance  of  the  model 
being,  naturally,  the  correct  way.  Above 
all,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  first 
attempt  does  not  give  the  desired  re- 
sult. It  is  well  first  to  experiment  with 
some  old  material  or  the  cheapest 
cheese-cloth.  Try  a  few  times  with 
either  of  these,  and  the  facility  which 
may  be  attained  by  a  little  practice  will 
surprise  you.  Several  trials  in  copy- 
ing illustrations  will  soon  give  a  pro- 
ficiency that  will  make  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  drape  without  a  copy,  following 
the  prevailing  modes,  of  course,  but 
giving  to  it  your  own  individuality. 

A  small  cutting-table,  or  a  good  lap- 
board,  is  necessary  in  cutting  and  bast- 
ing.    It  would  take  too  much 

Waists.       .^  .  .  , 

tmie  and  space  to  give  here 
the  complete  rules  for  cutting  from 
measurement.  Doubtless  few  ama- 
teurs would  care  to  take  the  time  re- 
quired to  master  fully  the  rules.  It  is 
advisable  that  they  should  get  a  trust- 
worthy pattern,  a  plain  round  basque 
pattern,  agreeing  as  nearly  as  possible 
to   the   bust  measure.     Such    patterns 


may  be  purchased  at  any  pattern  store, 
and  may  be  had  with  or  without  al- 
lowance for  seams.  To  ascertain  the 
required  size,  pass  a  tape-measure 
around  the  body  close  under  the  arms, 
just  above  the  fullest  part  of  the  bust, 
and  draw  it  slightly  snug.  The  num- 
ber of  inches  thus  ascertained  will  be 
the  correct  size  and  should  be  men- 
tioned when  ordering  the  pattern.  As 
only  half  of  the  pattern  is  given,  but 
one  side  can  be  fitted.  First  pin  the 
pattern  piece  for  the  back  down  its 
straight  edge  to  the  dress  waist  at  the 
centre  of  the  back,  being  careful  to 
keep  it  smooth.  Then  pin  on  the 
front  piece,  following  this  with  the 
curved  piece  for  the  back,  and  last  the 
under-arm  piece.  If  the  edges  of  these 
pieces  just  meet,  with  the  back  and 
front  edges  of  the  pattern  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  waist,  it  will  be  safe 
to  cut  from  the  pattern  without  altera- 
tion. Where  seams  are  allaived  on  the 
pattern,  each  seam  -  line  should  be 
placed  directly  over  the  corresponding 
seam-line  in  the  next  piece.  If  seams 
are  to  be  allowed  it  will  be  so  stated 
on  the  pattern.  When  the  pattern  is 
too  large  in  any  part,  cut  away  until 
the  edges  meet  evenly,  as  above  de- 
scribed. Should  a  pattern  be  too  tight 
across  the  hips,  over  the  stomach  or  the 
bust,  pin  in  pieces  of  paper  or  muslin 
until  the  desired  fulness  is  obtained, 
then  divide  the  added  portion  equally 
between  the  two  adjoining  pieces.  If 
too  short  on  the  shoulder,  too  low  in 
the  neck,  or  too  narrow  across  the 
back,  pin  on  extra  pieces  and  cut  to  a 
correct  fit.  Remove  the  pattern  and 
pin  it  smoothly  to  the  lining  intended 
for  the  waist,  keeping  the  added  parts 
attached  to  the  pattern  until  the  cut- 
ting is  completed.  Place  the  lining  on 
the  cutting-table  and  have  it  doubled 
so  that  from  each  part  of  the  pattern 
two  corresponding  pieces  may  be  cut 
at  the  same  time. 
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With  a  tracing-wheel  or  sharp-pointed 
instrument  follow  the  pattern  chsci\\ 
as  the  slightest  variation  on  the  edges, 
so  little  as  a  pencil-mark,  will  make  the 
waist  too  large  or  too  small.  This 
traced  line  should  be  indented  in  both 
thicknesses  of  the  lining,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  show  where  the  seams  are  to 
be  sewed,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
carefully  followed  in 
basting.  A  half  inch 
outside  of  this  line 
should  be  allowed  for 
seams.  Nothing  need 
be  allowed  for  scams 
at  arm  holes  or  the 
neck,  though  it  is  well 
to  allow  a  httleat  these 
placfs  for  alterations. 
Do  not  cut  out  the  darts 
until  the  waist  is  satis- 
fadoriiy  fitted. 

In  cutting  the  fronts* 
place  the   pattern 
lengthwise    on    the 
doubled  h'ning,  straight 
with  the  selvage  from 
the  neck  to  the  centre 
of  the  front,  thus  throw- 
ing the  lower  part  back 
at  the  under-arm  seam 
and  making  that  edge 
bias,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying cut  (Fig.   i), 
the  dotted  lines  showing  the  selvage  of 
the  goods  and  the  other  lines  the  pattern. 
Some  patterns  are  not  much  cnrved  in 
front,  and  for  slight  figures  the  curve  is 
scarcely  necessary*     For  stout  figures 
ihc  curved  front  and   bias  under>arm 
seam  are  a  great  help  in  fitting,  as  this 
bias  portion  gives  more  readily  to  the 
contour  of  the  figure,  making  the  waist 
less  liable  to  wrinkle  at  that  point. 

The  back,  side-back,  and  under-arm 
pieces  should  be  cut  straight  with  the 
grain  of  the  goods  of  both  the  lining 
and  outside,  the  threads  of  each  run* 
oing  the  same  way. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  careful  hast- 
ing is  the  essential  feature  in  perfect 
fitting.  For  brevity,  however,  the  most 
necessary  rules  only  will  be  given  here. 
If  strictly  followed  they  will  prove  to 
be  all  that  are  really  requisite  for  the 
work. 

Place  the  lining  on  the  dress  goods 


Fig.  I. — Outfit  of  OtftuMront 

and  cut  and  baste  each  piece  separately. 
Begin  with  the  front,  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  and  baste  an  inch  from  the 
edge  around  the  neck  and  down  the 
front  to  the  bottom,  not  across  it,  then 
down  the  shoulder  and  around  the  arm- 
hole,  thence  down  the  edge  under  the 
arm.  Full  the  lining  a  little  at  the 
waist -line  from  an  inch  above  to  an 
inch  below  :  that  is,  the  lining  should 
be  basted  one -half  inch  fuller  I  ban  the 
outside  on  each  part  of  the  waist  at  the 
waist-line  and  just  above  and  below  it. 
The  reasim  is  obvious^ — the  dress  goods 
being   on  the  inner  or  shorter  curve. 
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and  the  lining  on  the  longer  or  outer 
curve,   and,   therefore,   needing    addi- 
tional length.     The  front  should  next 
be  basted  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
shoulder  down  through  the   centre  of 
the    first    dart    to    the    bottom,    then 
through  the  other  dart  in  like  manner. 
The  spaces  between   the  darts  should 
next  be  basted  and  fulled  a  little,  as  al- 
ready suggested  for   the  other  parts. 
Baste  the  back  and  side  pieces  in  the 
same  way,  beginning  at  the  top.     Then 
baste    each    piece   with   short  stitches 
across  the  bottom  before  the  seams  are 
sewed,  allowing  the  lining  to  be  shorter 
than  the  outside,  to  keep  the  fulness 
at  the  waist-line.     Before  basting  the 
seams  should  be  pinned  together,  the 
pins  being  placed  a  few  inches  apart 
and  removed  as  the  basting  proceeds. 
All  the  seams  must  be  basted  from  the 
top  downward — tiever  from  the  bottom 
up.     The  centre  seam  at  the  back  may 
be  joined  first,  and  in  basting  the  parts 
together  the  stitches  should  not  be  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.    The  side- 
backs  come  next,  and  the  curved  part 
should  be  stretched  one-third  of  an  inch 
on  the  back  over  a  length  of  four  inches, 
starting  an  inch  from  the   armholes  ; 
that    is,    hold    the    curved    side  -  form 
tighter  than  the  back  for  the  distance 
given,  sufficiently   to   make   the  back 
one-third  of  an  inch  fuller,  this  fulness 
to  be   divided   equally  over   the   four 
inches  of  length.     To  do  this  correctly 
notch  the  back  and  the  curved  side- 
back  each  one  inch  from  the  armhole  ; 
then  notch  the   side-back  four  inches 
from  this  notch  and  the  back  four  and 
one-third  inches  ;  the  side-back  is  then 
stretched  until  the  notches  meet.     This 
is  to  make  the  proper  curve  over  the 
shoulder-blade  and  avoid  the  wrinkles 
so  apt  to  appear  in  the  back  side-form. 
Baste  to  these  the  under -arm  pieces. 
The  darts  in  the  fronts  may  next  be  bast- 
ed up  and  the  fronts  joined  to  the  side- 
forms  ;  the  fronts  should  be  stretched 


half  an  inch  on  the  latter,  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  waist-line,  in  the 
way  described  above  for  joining  the 
curved  side-forms  to  the  back.  The 
shoulder-seams  may  now  be  basted,  and 
here  the  fronts  should  be  cut  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
backs  and  stretched  to  fit  them.  Most 
of  the  stretching  should  be  done  close  to 
the  neck.  After  basting,  the  back  por- 
tions will  have  a  puckered  appearance, 
but  when  stitched  and  pressed  this  will 
all  disappear. 

To  fit  the  basted  waist  to  the  person 
put  it  on  wrong  side  out  and  pin  the 
front  edges  together  as  you  would  sew 
a  seam,  not  overlapping  as  when  but- 
toned.    If  it  appears  baggy  over  the 
bust,  pull  it  up  at  the  shoulder-seams 
and   pin    tightly   there ;    then   let   the 
wearer  sit  naturally  and  pin  up  again 
if  any  bagginess  remains.     The  latter 
trial  is  an  excellent  plan  for  persons 
large  in  the  bust,  whose  waists  often 
stretch  and  soon  grow  too  loose  in  that 
place.     The  back  may  next  be  fitted, 
then   the   side-backs,   and    lastly,   the 
under-arm  seams.     These  last  should 
not  be  stitched  until  the  other  seams 
have  all  been  stitched,  pressed,  and  the 
waist  again  tried  on,  as  any  final  altera- 
tions can  generally  be  made  at  these 
seams.     Do  not  pin  too  tight  at  any 
one  seam,  but  pin  in  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  all  are  snug  and  smooth  ;  examine 
them  all  carefully,  to  see  that  no  seam 
is  pinned  tighter  than  the  correspond- 
ing seam  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to 
have  the  waist  even,  as  much  of  the 
ugly  twisting  of  waists  is  due  to  the 
unevenness  of  these  corresponding  por- 
tions.    If  the  person  fitted  is  inclined 
to  be  round-shouldered,  set  the  shoul- 
der-seam as  far  back  as  possible.     This 
may  be  done  by  ripping  open  the  seam, 
taking  more  from  the  back  part  and 
lessening  the  width  of  the  seam  at  the 
front. 
Now  trim  the  fronts  on  the  edge,  if 
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necessary  ;  then  run  a  strong  thread 
close  to  the  edge  over  the  most  curved 
part  of  the  fruiUs,  nearly  to  the  waist- 
line ;  draw  it  slightly  tight  and  fasten 
the  thread.  This  will  pre%^ent  stretch- 
ing and  generally  obviatescutting  out  a 
V -shaped  piece,  as  is  sometimes  done 
for  full  busts  and  sloping  shoulders. 
Instead  of  hemming^  these  fronts  should 
be  interlined  with  stiff  crinoline  or 
canvas  and  then  faced,  which  is  the 
better  way  to  treat  them  when  curved. 
The  facing  should  be  cut  to  fit  the 
fronts,  and  the  same  way  of  the 
goods ;  not  perfectly  straight,  and  twt 
bias 

Remove  the  w^aist  and  baste  the  al- 
terations; try  on  again,  the  right  side 
out,  and,  if  satisfactory^  it  may  be 
stitched  and  pressed.  Before  pressing 
trim  away  all  extra  material  at  the 
seams — allowing  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  remain— notch  each  seam  at 
the  waist-line  and  above  and  below  it. 
All  the  seams,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  curved  side-backs, 
should  be  opened  in  pressing.  For 
this  purpose  a  black- walnut  board  with- 
out any  covering  is  the  best,  and  should 
be  planed  and  rubbed  perfectly  smooth 
with  sand -paper;  not  oiled  or  var- 
nished, but  left  in  its  natural  condition. 
Such  a  board  may  be  rounded  at  the 
edges  and  made  small  enough  to  fit  the 
sleeves,    (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  seams  require  no  moistening  with 
such  a  board,  as  the  heat  of  the  iron 
draws  sufficient  dampness  from  the 
wood,  and,  strangely  enough,  this  moist- 
ure will  not  discolor  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  as  we  have  tried  white  and  all 
hght  shades  of  wool  goods,  also  silk 
and  satin,  both  white  and  colored.  Any 
carpenter  can  make  aboard  of  this  sort 
from  the  description  and  measurements 
here  given.  The  seams  pressed  over 
such  a  board  will  not  look  shiny,  and 
do  not  need  much  pressure. 

In  overcasting  the  seams  leave  the 


stitches  a  little  loose  or  easy,  excepting 
in  the  curved  seam  of  the  back,  which 
should  be  drawn  a  little  tight  just  over 


the  curve,  when  the  two  edges  are  over- 
cast together,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  open  them  when  thick  fabrics,  such 
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as  cloth  and  velvet,  are  employed. 
The  shoulder-seams  are  likewise  over- 
cast together,  except  when  using  the 
heavy  fabrics  mentioned. 

Whalebones  may  be  used,  if  desired, 
in  all  the  seams,  except  the  curved 
seams  in  the  back,  where  they  should 
never  be  placed,  though  some  dress- 
makers put  them  in  every  seam.  If  a 
dress  is  properly  fitted,  and  worn  over 
a  well -fitting  corset,  whalebones  are 
not  really  needed  in  any  seam.  When 
required,  however,  fasten  them  at 
the  upper  end  to  the  desired  height; 
then,  holding  the  dress  sea*-*  as  tight 
as  possible,  baste  the  whalebone  in 
place. 

The  seams  of  the  waist  may  be 
merely  overcast  or  bound  with  taffeta 
ribbon,  which  comes  for  that  purpose. 
The  bottom  of  the  basque  may  be 
finished  with  two  rows  of  stitching, 
bound  with  ribbon  or  braid,  corded  or 
merely  faced  and  pressed  smoothly. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  sleeve  is 

to  prepare  a  perfectly  fitting  pattern. 

A  great  aid  in  the  work  will  be. 

Sleeves.      _    ^  ,  ' 

first,  to  procure  a  good  paper 
pattern  two  inches  larger  around  than 
the  arm,  and  from  this  make  a  perma- 
nent, perfectly  fitting  muslin  sleeve  pat- 
tern. Cut  a  sleeve  by  the  paper  pattern 
from  cheap  white  muslin,  making  allow- 
ance for  seams.  Beginning  at  the  top, 
baste  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  this 
muslin  sleeve  together,  the  outside  seam 
first,  with  the  stitches  half  an  inch  from 
the  edge  and  close  together ;  then 
place  the  inside  edge  of  the  upper  and 
under  sleeve  part  together  ;  slip  them 
back  and  forth  until  the  fold  near  the 
outside  seam,  formed  by  thus  holding 
it,  hangs  perfectly  even.  Baste  up  the 
inside  seam  without  regard  as  to  whether 
the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  sleeve 
are  even  at  the  top  or  the  bottom. 
They  can  be  trimmed  in  fitting.  In 
cutting  it  is  always  advisable  to  add  an 
extra  inch  at  the  top  and  bottom  to 


allow  for  this  unevenness.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  muslin  which  is  advised  for 
the  trial  sleeve,  and  not  for  the  lining 
proper. 

To  fit  this  sleeve  put  on  the  waist — 
the  seams  of  which  should  be  already 
stitched  and  pressed,  the  buttons  on, 
and   button-holes   made — ^and  pin   the 
sleeve  over  the  top  of  the  armhole  from 
seam  to  seam  ;  raise  the  arm  to  a  level 
with  the  bust  and  bend  it  forward.     If 
it   draws   or   wrinkles,  repin,  and    try 
again  until  it  fits  smoothly.     When  the 
sleeve   wrinkles   across   the   top,  it   is 
either  not  high  enough  over  the  round- 
ing part  or  not  set  right  in  the  arm- 
hole.     In  the  first   case  draw  up  the 
sleeve  sufficiently  to  make  the  top  as 
round  and  full  as  desired,  cutting  away 
the  corresponding  length  under  the  arm 
until  it  fits  correctly  there.     Then  if 
the  curve  for  the  elbow  comes  too  high 
on  the  arm,  cut  off  the  sleeve  midway 
between   the  shoulder  and  the  elbow, 
and  lengthen  it  by  pinning  in  a  strip  of 
muslin    sufficiently  deep  to  bring  the 
curve  directly  on  the  tip  of  the  elbow. 
If  the  curve  comes  too  low  on  the  arm, 
cut  apart  in  the  same  place  and  shorten 
by  means  of  pins  until  the  curve  for 
the  elbow  is  rightly  adjusted.     Where 
the  sleeve  is  too  loose,  pin  in  the  out- 
side seam  until  the  desired  snugness  is 
obtained.     Should  the  sleeve  twist  so 
that  the  inside  seam  turns  up  over  the 
arm,  rip  it  open  and  add  to  the  upper 
portion   a  piece  of  muslin,  taking  an 
equal  amount  from  the  lower  portion, 
until   the   seam   comes   in   the  proper 
place.     In    fitting  the   muslin   pattern 
mark  distinctly  on  both  the  waist  and 
the   sleeve  where   the   two  are  to  be 
sewed  together  when  the  sleeve  proper 
is  finished.     This  pattern,  after  being 
perfectly  fitted,  should  be  trimmed  close 
to  the  pins  around  the  top  and  along 
the  seams.     The  sleeve  lining  is  then 
cut  from  this  pattern,  the  edges  fol- 
lowed by  a  tracing-wheel  as  directed 
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for  waists,  allowance  of  half  an  inch 
being  made  for  seams.  Baste  each 
piece  of  the  sleeve  lining  separately  on 
the   dress  goods  before   cutting,  and 


which  should  be  first  notched  to  make 
it  lie  open  more  readily.  In  pressing 
turn  the  sleeve  wrong  side  out  and 
place  the  pressboard  inside  the  sleeve 


have  the  grain  or  threads  of  both  lining    and  run  a  hot  iron  over  the  open  seams ; 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  Showing  How  to  Fit  Sl««v«  to  ArmhoU. 


and  outside  run  exactly  the  same  way. 
Follow  the  lines  of  the  tracing-wheel  in 
basting  the  seams,  keeping  the  corre- 
sponding tracings  exactly  opposite. 
Haste  the  sleeve  temporarily  to  the 
armhole  for  trial.  If  satisfactory,  re- 
move, stitch  up  the  seams,  and  press 
them.  When  made  of  silk,  cashmere,  or 
heavier  fabrics,  they  should  be  pressed 
open,  particularly  the  inside  seam, 
17 


the  moisture  from  the  black -walnut 
board  will  dampen  them  sufficiently. 
The  back  seam  in  heavy  fabrics  should 
be  opened  and  pressed  ;  when  this  is 
not  done,  as  in  thin  fabrics,  the  seam 
should  be  turned  toward  the  under-arm 
part  and  fastened  to  the  lining. 

Much  of  the  trouble  in  fitting  the 
sleeve  is  caused  by  its  not  being  cut 
out  enough  at  the  upper  part  where  it 
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fits  into  the  waist,  just  opposite  and 
slightly  above  the  bust.  Here  the 
sleeve  should  be  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
curve  ill  the  arm  hole  (see  Fig.  3),  and 
generally  needs  a  little  cutting  away 
on  the  under  part  of  the  sleeve  in  the 
final  fitting  to  the  armhole.  To  fit  the 
sleeve  to  the  armhole,  cut  the  curve  in 
the  sleeve  to  fit  the  curve  in  the  waist, 
and  baste  the  curved  parts  evenly  to- 
gether. The  inside  seann  in  the  sleeve 
is  generally  placed  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  front  of  the  seam  which  joins 
the  front  and  side  form  of  the  waist, 
and  the  back  seam  of  the  sleeve  at,  or 
very  near — a  trifle  above  or  below^ — ^the 
curved  seam  which  joins  the  back  and 
back  side-form.  If  there  is  any  extra 
fulness  in  the  under-part  of  the  sleeve 
between  these  places,  sew  it  in  by  mak- 
ing a  little  pleat  turning  toward  the 
front. 

The  sleeve  may  be  stitched  in  satis- 
factorily by  machine  if  the  sleeve  is 
held  down  on  the  feed  and  the  waist 
uppermost  next  to  the  needle*  Done 
in  this  manner  the  seam  is  just  as  even 
as  when  sewed  in  by  hand,  and  is  much 
stronger.  After  the  sleeve  ts  stitched 
in  trim  away  all  uneven ness  at  the  arm- 
hole  and  overcast  the  edges  together. 
Take  the  stitches  slanting,  and  draw 
the  thread  rather  tightly  over  the  top 
of  the  shoulder.  This  keeps  the  arm- 
hole  seam  inside  the  sleeve,  and  throw^s 
the  fulness  up  over  the  waist  on  the 
top  of  the  shoulder. 

Fashion  is  so  lavish  in  the  variety  of 
styles  permissible  for  finishing  the  necks 
of  dresses  that  it  would  take  too 
much  space  even  to  enumerate 
them.  Among  these,  however^  and  a 
fashion  which  always  holds  its  own,  is 
the  straight  standing  collar.  This  col- 
lar is  usually  cut  bias  of  the  materia!, 
whether  of  silk,  velvet,  or  dress  goods. 
When  finished  it  should  be  of  the  same 
length  as  the  neck  of  the  dress,  and 
may  be  from  one  to  two  inches  deep. 
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Line  the  collar  w*ith  two  thicknesses  of 
linen  canvas  or  stiff  crinoline.  For  the 
inside  a  facing  of  silk  or  satin  is  gener- 
ally preferred  to  the  dress  goods.  The 
neck  is  sometimes  bound  before  the 
collar  is  sewed  on,  in  which  case  the 
collar  is  first  finished  on  the  lower  edge, 
then  blind-stitched  to  the  dress,  other- 
wise the  right  side  of  the  collar  is 
sewed  to  the  neck  on  the  outside  of 
the  dress  waist,  and  the  other  side  of 
the  collar  hemmed  down  to  the  inside 
of  the  dress. 

A  turned-over  or  rolling  collar  is 
often  cut  straight  with  the  goods,  and 
folded  so  that  the  fold  will  form  the 
outside  edge  of  the  collar.  The  cut 
edges  should  be  hollowed  in  the  middle, 
gradually  sloping  toward  the  end,  where 
nothing  should  be  cut  away.  It  may  be 
from  three  to  four  inches  wide  when 
finished.  Line  and  finish  according  to 
directions  given  for  standing  collar. 
Other  collars  are  merely  pieces  of  em- 
broidery or  lace  sewed  in  the  neck  and 
turned  over.  Pleatings  of  lisse,  mull, 
India  silk,  and  lace  are  also  used  in  the 
same  way. 

To  prepare  a  pattern  for  a  princess 
dress — w^hich  should  be  cut  with  skirt 
Prhtcfss  ati d  w ai  St  CO m  b i n ed  i  n  o n  e — p i  n 
^^^^^^  sheets  of  paper  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plain  round  basque  pattern 
already  described,  the  pattern  having 
first  been  pinned  to  the  dress  waist  of 
the  person  being  fitted.  The  paper 
should  be  long  enough  to  touch  the 
floor  all  round.  Cut  the  skirt  pattern 
from  the  paper  thus  pinned  on,  plain  and 
smooth  for  the  front  and  side-breadths. 
At  the  back  the  paper  should  be  in  two 
breadths,  each  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  wide,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  skirt.  Pin  the  centre  of  these 
breadths  to  each  back  of  the  basque  pat- 
tern, an  inch  or  two  below  the  waist- 
line. Then  pleat  the  extra  fulness 
between  the  basque  backs  in  a  double 
box-pleat,  to  come  underneath  when  the 
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seams  are  sewed.  Trim  the  pattern 
evenly  all  round  the  bottom,  allowing  a 
little  more  than  two  inches  in  length  for 
making  and  finishing  off  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  From  this  combined  pattern 
cut  the  lining  for  the  princess  dress. 

A  skirt  with  a  train  may  be  cut  by  the 
pattern  for  the  foundation  skirt,  by  add- 
Tniinrd  Jfig  ^t  the  back  from  three  to 
iiktri,  f^y.^  f^jji  tjreadths,  according  to 
the  width  of  the  material,  and  may  be 
cut  as  short  or  as  long  as  the  wearer 
chooses.  Trains  are  usually  cut  round 
or  oval  at  the  bottom,  and  just  touch 
the  floor  at  the  sides.  At  the  lop 
these  breadths  may  be  thickly  pleated 
or  gathered.  The  back-breadths,  when 
of  silk  or  similar  fabrics,  are  lined 
separately.  Before  the  seams  are 
sewed,  each  breadth,  to  make  the  train 
hang  full  and  soft,  should  be  covered 
the  entire  length  with  thin  sheets  of 
wadding,  held  in  place  by  coarse  tarla- 
tan. The  bottom  of  the  skirt  should 
be  faced  with  alpaca  or  silk  the  color 
of  the  dress.  The  dress  material  is 
turned  over  nearly  an  inch  on  the 
under  side  and  covers  the  lower  edge 
of  the  facing.  The  bottom  is  then 
completed  by  a  balayeuse  or  pleating 
of  silk  or  lace,  set  so  far  up  on  the 
facing  that  the  edge  is  scarcely  visible 
below  the  dress.  The  train  is  held 
back  and  made  to  fall  in  graceful  folds 
by  tapes  sewed  to  the  seams  and  mid- 
dle of  each  breadth  underneath,  and 
placed  at  intervals  between  the  belt 
and  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  backs 
of  trained  dresses  are  often  cut  in  one 
piece  with  the  w^aist,  princess  style, 
and  the  top  of  the  skirt  pleated  under- 
neath the  bodice,  the  front  and  sides 
of  which  are  cut  in  short  basque  shape. 


Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  gives  a 
very  thorough  course  in  sewing,  dress- 
making, and  millinery.  The  classes  in 
sewing,  which  number  two  a  week   for 


three  months,  cost  five  dollars  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  each. 
The  evening  classes  cost  two  dollars 
each.  In  dressmaking,  for  the  same 
number  of  lessons,  the  first  grade  is  ten 
dollars,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades,  fifteen  dollars  each,  to  take 
about  three  weeks.  The  pupils  are  first 
taught  how  to  cut  dresses  and  garments 
of  every  shape.  The  system  is  one  of 
accurate  measurement.  When  the  prin- 
ciple is  once  understood,  any  shape  can 
be  cut.  They  are  also  taught  how  to 
baste  the  lining  on  the  material,  how^  to 
put  a  waist  together,  how  to  match 
striped  and  figured  material,  how  to 
whalebone,  how  to  press,  and  how  to 
try  a  garment  on. 

The  evening  classes  are  less  expen- 
sive. The  first  grade  is  (\\g  dollars, 
and  the  others  ten  dollars  each.  In 
millinery,  the  three  grades  cost  ten 
dollars  each,  a  term,  and  five  dollars 
for  the  evening  classes. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  sewing  and 
dressmaking,  from  the  first  principles 
to  the  most  complicated  problems,  is 
comprised  in  these  different  grades. 
Nothing  could  be  more  thorough  than 
this  arrangement  of  study.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  to  do  sewing,  to  a  less 
elaborate  extent  than  is  taught  by  these 
courses,  at  home,  and  without  mastering 
any  special  system.  Paper  patterns 
can  be  bought  of  every  kind  of  wearing 
apparel,  in  every  size.  This  simplifies 
matters  very  much,  for  a  good  pattern 
is  most  essential.  Complete  instruc- 
tions, how  to  use  the  pattern,  are 
printed  on  each  one.  Dress  forms  arc 
a  great  help,  and  come  in  different 
prices,  up  to  the  most  improved  ones, 
which  can  be  arranged  for  any  sized 
figure  desired. 

Other  manual  training  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  provide 
some  or  all  of  the  same  facilities.  In 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  Voung 
Woman's  Christian  Association  has  ex- 
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cellent  classes  in  dressmaking  and  ing  to  the  local  branch.  In  Chicago 
millinery,  and  information  about  such  the  Armour  Institute  offers  most  ex- 
schools  can  often  be  obtained  by  apply-    cellent  opportunities. 
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I._HYGIENE   IN   THE   HOME. 


By   J.  WEST    ROOSEVELT,  M,D. 


Cleanliness. 

Heat. 

Lij^ht, 

Ventilation. 

Plumbing, 

The  Water  Supply. 

Bathing, 

Clothing. 

HYGIENE  is  the  department  of 
medical  science  that  treats  of 
the  preservation  of  health,  and 
it  embraces  all  subjects  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  that  object. 
It  applies  to  all  the  surroundings  of 
the  healthy,  and,  if  a  person  is  sick,  to 
any  general  measures,  other  than  the 
direct  use  of  medicines,  which  tend  to 
improve  his  condition.  The  care  of 
the  room  ;  the  heat,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion  ;  the  care  of  the  patient*s  bedding, 
the  disposal  of  the  excrementitious 
matters — all,  in  short,  except  the  di- 
rect medical  treatment,  are  called  hy- 
gienic measures. 

F'or  the  purposes  of  this  article  I 
shall  make  three  main  divisions  of  the 
subject.  The  first  is  hygiene  as  ap- 
plied to  the  dwelling  -  house  and 
grounds  ;  the  second,  hygiene  as  ap- 
plied to  individuals  ;  and  the  third,  the 
application  of  hygienic  principles  in 
cases  of  illness*  Before  goinj(  into  de- 
tails I  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain 
general  principles  which  bear  upon 
health,  and  to  state  them  very  dis- 
tinctly. 

There  is  one  protection  against  dis- 
ease which  exceeds  in  inip4>rtance  all 
lmt,ntam(€0/  Others  possible,  and  it  will 
tltaniinfis.  be  noticed  that  throughout 
this  entire  article  we  finally  go  back  to 
cieaniiness  as  the  great  aim   of  all  by- 
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gienic  measures.  It  has  been  said,  many 
years  ago,  that  ''if  cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness,  cleanliness  comes  first  ;  " 
and  those  who  would  preserve  their 
health  and  continue  their  lives  in  this 
world,  as  well  as  those  who  would 
make  the  most  use  of  their  lives  with 
an  idea  of  preparing  for  the  next,  alike 
should  observe  this  maxim.  Now, 
what  is  meant  by  cleanliness  ?  Clean- 
liness, as  used  in  this  article,  means  ab- 
solute freedom  from  any  noxious  dirt ; 
Dirt  and  itj  it  makes  no  difference 
duM^er,,  i^vht^ther  the  dirt  is  simply 
unpleasant  but  harmless,  or  whether  it 
is  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
poisonous  in  a  chemical  way,  or  that 
its  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  living  germs  of  disease. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  dirt  which  is 
harmless,  as  far  as  any  tangible  injury 
to  health  is  concerned.  An  immense 
amount  of  dust  may  be  inhaled,  pro- 
vided the  dust  contains  no  poisonous 
substances,  and  apparently  do  very  lit- 
tle harm.  At  the  same  time,  in  most 
cases  where  there  is  visible  dust  and 
dirt,  there  is  also  actively  dangerous 
dirt  ;  that  is,  dirt  which  is  sometimes 
not  visible,  but  which  contains  active 
poisons.  Therefore,  all  visible  dirt  be- 
comes objectionable,  I  use  the  word 
*•  visible  *'  in  connection  with  dirt  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  the  eye 
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frequently  cannot  see  and  which  noth- 
ing but  the  microscope  can  demon- 
strate, yet  which  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  of  the  enemies  with  which 
the  human  race  has  to  fight.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  countless  millions  of  bacteria 
which  produce  infectious  disease  to 
exist  in  a  room  or  on  a  small  surface 
and  be  absolutely  invisible.  Now,  in 
,.r».  .  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 

tutes  real  cleanliness,  I  Wish  it  to  be 
cUaniiness.  understood  that  it  includes 
not  only  the  absence  of  visible  dirt, 
but  equally  the  absence  of  invisible 
dirt,  and  I  repeat  that  statement  be- 
cause of  its  immense  importance.    The 


spreads  were  on  them,  but  when  these, 
were  taken  off  there  was  something  sus- 
picious about  the  careless  way  in  which 
the  blankets  and  sheets  were  tucked  in, 
and  also  something  suspicious  about 
the  appearance  of  the  blankets  them- 
selves. They  did  not  look  dirty,  but 
they  also  did  not  look  so  clean  as 
blankets  bought  at  the  same  time  and 
kept  in  other  wards.  This  started  an 
investigation,  and  we  found  that  every 
available  dark  corner  of  the  various 
small  cupboards  around  the  room 
had  been  made  a  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  objectionable  things.  The 
ends  of  bandages,  in   some  cases  lit- 
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Fig.    I, 


—Bacteria  highly  magnifiad.     I  and  2  are  found  in  infected  suppurating  wounds.     3.  Another  form  of  diMM«- 
producing  bacterium  containing  spores.     The  body  of  the  bacillus  is  black,  the  spores  are  white  in  the  cut 


general  notion  of  cleanliness  possessed 
by  the  larger  number  of  otherwise  ex- 
cellent housekeepers  is  something  very 
surprisingly  small.  Most  women,  and 
most  men,  mistake  neatness  for  clean- 
liness ;  and  what  is  more  common  than 
to  see  a  room  which  looks  very  neat 
until  you  begin  to  examine  it  closely, 
when  you  find  that  really  the  neatness 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
dirt  in  any  large  collection  in  any  one 
place  ?  I  once  knew  a  nurse  in  charge 
of  a  ward  in  a  hospital  whose  ward 
had  the  most  extraordinarily  neat  ap- 
pearance, and  who  for  a  year  or  so 
was  regarded  as  a  rather  remarkable 
example  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
hygienic  cleaner.  After  a  while  I  no- 
ticed that  the  beds  in  that  ward  all 
looked  beautiful  so  long  as  the  white 


tie  -  used  dressings,  dust,  etc.,  were 
found.  The  fire-escape,  in  one  of  its 
corners,  was  a  veritable  curiosity-shop. 
In  this  fire-escape,  which  was  a  brick 
tower  with  a  spiral  staircase,  there  were 
discovered  remnants  of  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  waste  that  a  ward 
could  furnish.  They  were  all  carefully 
swept  into  the  angles  of  the  stairs  and 
into  the  corners  of  the  tower,  and  in 
one  corner  the  pile  was  concealed  by 
means  of  a  box  inverted  over  it.  Now 
this  story  has  a  moral,  for  the  nurse  in 
question  had  not  the  least  idea,  when 
these  matters  were  called  to  her  atten- 
tion, that  anyone  would  seriously  object 
to  them.  She  said  that  the  ward  was 
clean,  and  that  these  things  did  not  do 
any  harm.  Now,  there  was  a  case  of  a 
room  which  looked  clean,  but  was  not 
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Dust  is  the  greatest  source  of  danger 
with  which  the  housekeeper  has  to  con- 
_    ,,.  ^    tend.     The  danger  is  two- 

Duit  {hi  great-  ^ 

esfJaaj^erin     fokh    first,    OecaUSe     it     SO 

tAcAfmse.  frequently  carries  in  its 
particles  the  germs  of  infection,  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  so  very  easy  to 
scatter  dust  around  a  room  and  to 
make  the  latter  look  clean  when  it  is  not. 
The  process  of  sweeping  a  room^  as 
generally  performed  with  a  dry  broom 
and  with  or  without  open  windows, 
is  a  most  pernicious  one.  It  is  true 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  dirt  that  lies 
HffWHifUotltan  uptu^  the  lloor  or  carpet  is 
a  rtfom,  ihns  swcpt  together  and 
carried  out,  but  if  you  look  at  the  trail 
of  a  sweeper  wh€>  uses  a  broom  dry  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  cloud  of  dust 
which  for  a  while  hangs  in  the  air,  and, 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  if  the 
air  is  still,  deposits  itself  evenly  but  in- 
visibly on  the  floor,  and  deposits  itself 
in  such  a  way  that  the  lightest  touch 
thereafter  is  apt  to  throw  it  up  into  the 
air  again.  If  any  housekeeper  doubts 
this  statement,  it  would  be  worth  her 
while  to  make  the  experiment.  When  the 
time  comes  for  cleaning  any  room,  wipe 
off  the  surface  of  a  wooden  table  with 
a  damp  rag  until  it  is  perfectly  clean, 
put  that  table  in  the  room  and  sweep, 
and  after  you  have  finished  sweeping 
look  at  the  top  of  the  table.  In  fifteen 
minutes  you  will  probably  be  able  to 
write  your  name  with  ease  in  the  dust 
that  has  fallen  upon  it.  Dry  sweeping 
is  bad  enough,  but  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  household  ceremonies  is  that  which 
is  called  dusting.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  mankind  had  the  feather- 
neri^omma^u  duster  never  been  invent- 

featker^imttr,    ^(\^  ^^^(\   \^    Would  Still    be  a 

great  blessing  if  all  those  implements 
could  be  destroyed  and  never  made 
again.  The  duster  has  this  difference 
from  the  broom.  When  a  hu  use  wife 
wishes  to  have  a  room  cleaned  with  a 
broom^  there  goes  with  the  broom  usu- 


ally a  dust- pan,  or  at  least  the  idea  is 
that  with  the  sweeping  a  quantity  of 
dirt  shall  be  gathered  together  and  car- 
ried away  finally.  When  the  feather- 
duster  is  used  for  cleaning,  no  such 
pretence  as  that  is  made.  The  feather- 
duster  does  just  what,  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  meant  to  do.  It  scat- 
ters dust  far  and  wide  through  the  air 
of  a  room  so  as  to  spread  it  over  a 
larger  surface.  To  take  a  ftather-dust- 
er  and  go  around  dusting  things  is 
very  much  like  trying  to  clean  a  wash- 
tub  which  has  in  its  bottom  a  little 
dirty  water,  by  turning  the  wash-tub 
about  and  lilting  it  over  so  as  to  spread 
that  water  over  the  entire  inner  sur- 
face. No  one  would  dream  of  doing 
that  ;  no  one  would  dream  of  cleaning 
a  saucepan,  for  example,  by  simply  tak- 
ing a  cloth  and  w^ith  it  carefully  smear- 
ing what  dirt  there  happened  to  be  in 
the  saucepan  all  over  its  interior.  If  one 
wished  to  clean  either  the  tub  or  sauce- 
pan, one  would  go  to  work  with  water 
in  quantity,  and  water  which  would  be 
thrown  away,  and  before  either  vessel 
would  be  considered  clean  the  last 
drops  even  of  the  water  thus  used 
would  be  carefully  wiped  out.  Your 
feather-duster  cleans  the  room  no  bet- 
ter than  the  tub  or  saucepan  would  be 
cleaned  by  the  smearing  process  men- 
tioned. It  leaves  just  as  much  dirt  as 
there  was  before,  only  scattered  more 
widely  about.  Now,  the  proper  way 
to  clean  a  room  is,  first  having  gotten 
Hrnti^  h€hafi  a    firmly  in  mind  the  fact  that 

room prtrfcriy.      ^\^^^  y^^  ^,^^1^    ^O   do  IS  tO 

get  the  dirt  out  of  that  room,  you 
proceed  to  use,  as  much  as  you  can, 
a  damp  cloth  to  take  the  place  of  the 
feather-duster,  and  you  should  use 
something  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
dust  from  the  fioor  when  sw^eeping. 
The  old-fashioned  moist  tea-leaves  are 
as  satisfactory  as  anything  can  be  for 
this  purpose  when  the  floor  swept  is 
carpeted.     If  the  floor  is  covered  with 
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rugs,  these,  of  course,  should  be  carried 
outside  and  into  the  open  air,  where  the 
dust  which  rises  from  them  will  do  no 
harm.  They  can  be  swept  or  beaten 
while  dry.  On  a  wood  or  other  uncar- 
peted  floor,  if  the  broom  be  wrapped 
around  with  a  piece  of  moist  cheese- 
cloth, it  will  be  found  the  dust  does  not 
rise  from  it,  and  you  practically  gather 
the  dirt  together  in  one  place  and  carry 
it  off  in  your  dust-pan. 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  would  con- 
stitute as  nearly  perfect  cleanliness 
cUoHiHganin-  as  human  power  can  ob- 
ftct€dr0om.  ^^^^^^  X  y^\\\  Jt^st^ribe  brief- 
ly the  method  in  which  an  infected 
room  is  cleaned  by  the  best  scientifi- 
cally directed  disinfecting  corps.  The 
first  thing  done  is  to  carry  into  the 
room  cloths,  which  are  usually  tarpau- 
lin or  rubber,  and  everything  that  can 
be  removed  from  that  room  is  carefully 
wrapped  up^  the  tarpaulin  being  tied 
tightly  around  the  various  articles,  and 
after  everything  has  been  thus  fast- 
ened up,  the  outside  of  each  tarpau- 
lin-wrapped package  is  washed  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  be  fatal  to  any  liv- 
ing organism  which  might  have  fallen 
upon  the  tarpaulin.  The  room  being 
stripped,  all  carpets,  furniture,  hang- 
ings, and  everything  movable  wrapped 
up  in  the  way  I  have  described,  the 
cleaners  now  divide  it  up  systemati- 
cally among  certain  gangs  of  men. 
Beginning  at  the  corners  farthest  from 
the  door,  if  the  room  is  painted,  every 
square  inch  of  the  wood -work,  ceiling, 
and  walls  is  washed  down  first  with  a 
disinfecting  solution,  and  then  with 
soap  and  water  applied  by  means  of  a 
mop  or  of  a  hand-cloth.  If  the  room 
is  papered,  in  order  to  get  it  as  clean 
as  possible  without  destroying  the 
paper,  the  cleaner  begins  close  to  the 
ceiling  with  a  handful  of  somewhat 
stale  bread  crumbs,  and  systematically 
rubs   the  paper  down  with  it,  and  the 


crumbs,  which  gather  up  the  dirt, 
when  they  reach  the  floor  are  allowed 
to  stay  there  until  the  final  washing  of 
the  floor  itself.  After  the  walls  are 
thoroughly  cleaned,  beginning  in  each 
case  in  the  corners,  the  floor  is  thor- 
oughly scrubbed  with  a  disinfectant  and 
then  with  scalding  water,  and  care  is 
taken  that  all  of  the  dirt  removed  in 
this  way  is  pushed  nearer  and  nearer 
the  door  ;  the  cleaners,  we  may  say, 
wash  themselves  and  the  dirt  out  of< 
the  room  together.  When  the  ceiling 
and  walls  have  been  treated  in  the 
manner  described,  and  when  the  floor 
has  been  once  washed  in  this  way,  and 
subsequently,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
again  washed  with  hot  soap-suds,  that 
room  is  as  nearly  absolutely  clean  as  is 
possible.  Practically,  it  is  more  clean 
than  we  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
health.  The  ordinary  cleaning  of  a 
room  would,  of  course,  not  necessi- 
tate the  removal  of  all  the  furniture, 
or  the  covering  up  with  tarpaulins,  or 
the  use  of  any  disinfectant ;  but  what 
it  does  necessitate  is  system,  and  every- 
one should  be  taught  to  work  in  the 
same  way  in  the  case  of  each  room, 
always  starting  in  the  corners  and  al- 
ways pushing  the  dirt  tow^ard  the  door, 
so  that  it  is  sure  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 

HEAT,    LIGHT,    AKD   VENTILATION. 

There  are  many  matters,  in  regard 
to  which  authorities  on  hygiene  differ, 
but  upon  these  subjects  there  is 
a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion. 
To  begin  with  light,  about  which  all 
that  needs  to  be  said  can  be  said  in  a 
very  few  words,  the  most  important 
hygienic  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that 
you  rarely  can  have  too  much  of  it,  A 
dark  room,  that  is  to  say,  a  room  into 
which  light  can  not  be  admitted  freely, 
is  always  a  more  or  less  unhealthful 
room,  and  the  more  sunlight  can  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  any  chamber,  the 
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better.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that 
one  should  live  the  entire  lime  in  a 
blaze  of  sunlight,  but  I  do  mean  that,  as 
lmpi*rtanct  0/  far  as  possible,  one  should 
directtunii^hL  5^  ^ble  to  admit  the  direct 
sunlight  in  large  quantities  into  any 
room  in  which  people  live.  You  may 
have  curtains  or  blinds  if  you  will,  you 
may  and  ought  to  have  shades,  but  the 
sun  should  not  be  excluded  all  the  time 
by  any  of  these  contrivances.  For  as 
many  hours  as  possible,  no  matter 
whether  the  carpet  fades  or  your  cur- 
tains or  your  furniture  covering  grow 
pale,  the  sunlight  should  be  admitted, 
at  least  once  a  day  when  the  sun 
shines,  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  ad- 
mission of  sunlight  is  more  important 
for  bedrooms  than  for  sitting-rooms  or 
dining-rooms,  but  most  important  of  all 
is  it  for  the  nursery.  Of  all  hygienic 
factors  for  children's  preservation,  sun- 
light is  the  most  important.  Use  for 
your  nursery  or  for  a  children's  play- 
room the  sunniest  room  in  the  house, 
and  remember  that  children  are  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  absence  of  light 
than  are  adults.  Having  plenty  of  sun 
in  a  nursery  will  often  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
strong  baby,  and  a  pale,  sickly  one.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  of  late  years, 
that  the  direct  sunlight  is  capable 
of  destroying  effectively  the  germs  of 
many  of  the  most  virulent  disorders, 
and  of  doing  so  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  regard  to  artificial  light  there  is 
little  to  be  said  except  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  have  tt  sufficient- 
ly  bright  to  make  easy  whatever  we 
may  have  to  do  with  its  aid.  It  is 
worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  read,  or 
to  use  the  eyes  in  any  way,  without  hav- 
ing abundant  illumination. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  speak  in  a 
general  way  of  methods  of  heating. 
The  fact  that  an  open  fireplace, 
although  by  far  the  most  expen- 
sive and  troublesome  form  of  heater, 
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is  the  very  best,  is  well  known.  I  must', 
however,  protest  somewhat  against  the 
immense  amount  of  abuse  which  is 
heaped  upon  the  stove.  In  the  United 
States,  in  many  places,  with  the  terri- 
bly severe  winters,  to  heat  a 
house  by  means  of  open  fire- 
places would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble, unless  the  fireplaces  occupied  al- 
most as  much  space  as  do  the  rooms, 
and  unless  the  fuel  burned  were  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  abundant 
as  it  is.  Stoves  we  have  got  to  use 
in  many  places.  Now,  a  stove  certain- 
ly gives  an  extremely  unpleasant  heat 
if  the  stove  is  not  properly  con- 
structed and  properly  tended.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  a  stove  does  not 
ventilate  a  room.  It  does.  If  it  did 
not,  the  fire  w^ould  not  burn.  That 
the  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  coaUfire 
in  the  stove  is  a  direct  indication  that 
a  quantity  of  air  is  being  removed 
from  the  room.  It  evidently  does  not 
ventilate  so  well  as  does  an  open  fire, 
because  with  the  open  fireplace  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  heat  and  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  air  are  carried 
up  the  chimney.  If  a  stove  is  rational- 
ly looked  after,  there  is  no  need  of 
producing  such  an  unpleasant  kind  of 
heat  as  is  so  often  done  by  careless 
people.  In  the  first  place,  a  stove 
should  have  a  large  surface  of  metal  in 
order  that  it  may  give  out  heal  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way*  Red-hot  iron 
always  makes  a  very  disagreeable  heat, 
because  it  allow^s  the  passage  through 
it  of  a  great  many  of  the  harmful 
gases  which  are  generated  when  coal 
is  burned.  It  also  has  a  property  of 
directly  affecting  the  oxygen  in  the 
air,  so  as  to  make  that  unpleasant.  And 
probably  it  removes  and  decomposes  a 
good  deal  of  the  moisture  from  the 
air.  If  a  stove  has  a  large  enough  sur- 
face of  metal,  so  that  the  heat  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  iron  pretty  evenly, 
without  having  any  part  heated  to  red- 
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ness,  the  most  objectionable  quality  will 
be  done  away  willi.  In  addititm  to 
having  a  large  metal  surface,  the  stove 
should  also  have  a  large  recej>tacle  for 
water,  because,  without  that, it  furnishes 
such  a  very  dry  air  as  to  be  disagree- 
able and  more  or  less  injurious.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  commu- 


Fig    U— AMftngemcot  of  v«etm-pip«s  iw  he«tine.     ¥t9%Y^  cofd-air  is  •dmttted  thfough 
a  pip«  thown  at  tne  nght. 


Radiators, 


At  thtf  same  time,  any  good  old-fash- 
ioned hot-air  furnace,  if  the  fire  is  prop- 
erly tended,  if  the  water-pan  is  kept 
continually  full,  and  if  the  cold-air  box 
opens  directly  on  the  fresh  air  and 
draws  its  supply  from  out  of  doors, 
can  be  made  to  give  just  as  pleas- 
ant a  stream  of  warm  air  as  do  the 
more  elaborate  and 
more  expensive 
modern  inventions. 
For  the  purposes  of 
hygiene,  the  most 
important  thing  to 
impress  upon  the 
minds  of  most  of 
our  countrymen  is 
that  heat  ought  not 
to  be  excessive.  We 
are  apt  to  have 
rooms  of  atl  kinds 
entirely  too  hot  in 
this  country.  Not 
only  is  it  w^asteful 
to  overheat  a  room, 
it  is  absolutely  inju- 
rious. For  the  win- 
ter time  a  tempera- 
ture between  60  ° 
and  70°  F.  is  warm 
enough  for  any  room 
in  which  healthy 
people  are  living,  including  the  nurs- 
ery, rhe  nurseries  and  children's  bed- 
rooms are  almost  always  excessively 
overheated,   just   as   they   are   almost 

People 


nity,  and  especially  for  those  who  dwell 
in  apartment  houses,  to  realize  that  the 
ordinary  steam  or  hot  water  ra- 
diator, which  is  seen  in  so  many 

parts  of  the  country,  gives  absolutely  always  very  badly  ventilated 

no  ventilation  whatever^  and  is  for  that  do  not  take  cold,  as  we  are  afraid  they 

reason  far  more  objectionable  than  a  will,  in    rooms  which   are   moderately 

good  stove,  well  cared  for,     A  furnace  cool,  and  people  who  live  in  such  rooms 

gives  far  more  fresh  air  than  do  these  will  take  cold  far  less  frequently  than 

radiators,  unless  the  latter  are  those  who  go  from  a  very  hot  house 

so  arranged  that  the  outside  air  suddenly  into  the  cold  outer  ain 

is  admitted  and  passes  continually  over  Everyone   must    have    noticed    that 

their  pipes  and  enters  the  room  in  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 

way.     In  regard  to  furnace  heat,  there  Dry  and  moist   ^^^^      quality      of       heat, 

is  no  doubt  that  the  hol-water  or  the  ""'•          whether  artificial  or  natu- 

steam-coil  furnaces  give  a  pleasanter  ral.     We  speak  of  the  heat  of  a  summer 

heat  than  the  ordinary  hot-air  furnaces,  day  sometimes  as  being  "oppressive/* 


Furnaces, 
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or  perhaps  say  that  the  air  is  ^'  heavy  ** 
or  **  lifeless/*  Again^  we  notice  that 
while  the  thennometer  registers  the 
same  degree  of  temperature,  there  is 
something  in  the  quality  of  the  heat 
whit:h  makes  it  less  enervating.  In 
respect  to  artificial  heat,  we  occasion* 
ally  say  that  the  air  is  **  dry  "  or 
**  parched  "  by  the  heating  apparatus, 
or  that  therofmi  is  "njiprcssively  "  hot, 
when  the  recorded  Leinperature  is  not 
higher  than  that  of  another  room 
which  we  find  perfectly  comfortable. 
The  main  cause  of  this  difference  in  the 
quality  uf  the  heat^  and  in  the  resulting 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations,  is 
the  amount  of  vapor  of  water  which 
the  atmosphere  contains.  This  state- 
ment needs  perhaps  explanation,  since 
some  of  my  readers  may  not  remember 
their  physics  very  clearly, 

Atmosi>heric  air  is  composed  mainly 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  when  pure. 
There  are  small  quantities  of  other 
gases  in  it,  notably  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  exhaled  in  the  breath  of  ani- 
mals, but  the  principal  constituents  arc 
the  two  first  mentioned.  In  addition 
to  the  true  gaseous  substances,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
water  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  while 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  former 
(except  in  closed  rooms  in  which  living 
animals  or  human  beings  are  rapidly 
removing  the  oxygen  and  giving  out 
carbonic  acid  in  breathing)  remain 
practically  unchanged,  the  amount  of 
vapor  of  water  in  a  given  volume  of 
air  varies  greatly.  There  is  always  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount  of  vapor  in 
air,  unless  artiBcial  means  have  been 
used  to  remove  it  Its  presence  is 
demonstrated  by  the  formation  of 
clouds  and  mist,  and  of  dew  and  rain 
or  snow.  Vapor  differs  from  what 
we  call  steam  in  some  important  re- 
spects ;  for  steam  is  produced  only 
when  water  is  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and,  provided  the  water  is  made 


sufficiently  hot,  steam  can  be  produced 
until  all  the  flluid  has  disappeared.  It 
is  true  that  steam  is  only  vapor  of  wa- 
ter given  ofit  in  large  quantities  when 
the  boiling-point  is  reached,  but  the 
vapor  I  allude  to  is  given  off  at  all 
temperatures  until  the  air  becomes 
**  saturated  "  as  it  is  called— />.,  can 
take  up  no  more.*  The  amount  taken 
up  before  saturation  is  complete  in- 
creases as  the  temperature  rises  \  the 
hotter  the  air  the  greater  the  amount 
of  moisture  it  can  absorb.  When  satu- 
rated air  is  cooled,  more  and  more  of 
the  va|>or  is  converted  into  water  as 
ihe  temperature  falls.f  If  the  air  is 
warmed  and  the  quantity  of  vapor  re- 
mains the  same,  absolutely,  as  it  was 
when  the  temperature  was  lower,  the 
relative  amount  is  lessened,  and  the 
heated  air  feels  dry  en 

Very  important  physical  phenome- 
na result  from  the  relative  dryness  or 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Upon 
the  human  body  the  effects  vary 
greatly  in  different  individuals — some 
doing  best  in  very  dry,  others  in 
moderately  moist,  and  still  others  in 
very  damp  air — but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  few  people  are  comfortable  in  air 
which  is  near  the  saturation  point 
of  water-vapor,  whether  the  tempera- 

•The  fad  ihat  water  in  contact  with  air  which  is 
not  confined  evaporates  and  disappears  is  well 
known.  It  is  not  so  well  known  thai  ut  also  cvap- 
oratcst  even  in  very  cold  weather— and  evaporates, 
rnorcover,  without  mtUin^  yet  such  15  the  facL 
Ice  disappears  In  the  form  of  vapor  just  a&  docs 
water, 

t  The  (imount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
is  indicated  in  the  weather  reports  of  the  Signal 
Service  of  our  army  in  what  are  called  "  degrees 
of  humidity."  The  "humidity"  (dampness)  of 
the  air  is  expressed  by  the  amount  of  aqueous 
vapor  at  the  time  of  observation  compared  with 
the  amount  which  would  saturate  it  at  the  same 
tempemturc.  Total  saturation  is  called  one  hun- 
dred percent.,  absolute  dryness  is  o  per  ccnL  A 
scale  divided  into  one  hundred  parti  is  used.  Tlius 
the  term  •'  humidity  twenty-five  per  cent."  means 
that  the  atmosphere  is  one-fourth  saturated.  Fitty 
per  cent  mctttis  one-half  saturated ;  ten  per  cent 
one-tenth,  etc 
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ture  be  high  or  low,  and  that  very 
dry,  super- heated  air  also  causes  dis- 
comfort, while  very  dry,  cold  air  does 
not.  Saturated  or  nearly  saturated 
air  makes  hot  weather  oppressive, 
and  in  cold  weather  gives  the  pene- 
trating; chill  which  is  called  **  raw  "  or 
**picrcinj^."  It  is  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  be  present,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
comfort^  but  if  there  be  too  much  or 
too  little,  we  are  apt  to  suffer.  In  cold 
weather^  when  we  use  a  stove,  furnace, 
or  radiator  for  heatinj^  purposes,  we 
deal  with  air  of  a  very  low  temperature 
con  tain  in  3^  comparatively  little  moist- 
ure. When  we  heat  it,  we  must  add 
to  the  moisture  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
make  it  practicaiiy  dry  ;  for  the  satu- 
ImpitrtaHre  of  ration  point  IS  reached  in 
mo!^lre%  ^^^^^  ^'^^^^  '>^  ^^^^tter  air  only 
heated  air,  after  much  more  vapor  has 
been  absorbed  than  the  colder  can  carry. 
Therefore  a  vessel  of  water  must  be 
heated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  This  is  done  in  well- 
managed  houses  by  placing  a  tank  in 
the  furnace-chamber,  if  furnace  there 
be,  or  on  the  stove  or  radiator. 

When  an  open  fire  is  in  use  the  air  is 
not  dried  to  any  extent,  and  a  water- 
pan  IS  not  needed.  The  open  fire  not 
only  ventilates  a  room  far  better  than 
any  other  heater,  but  aiso  gives  out 
radiant  heat  to  a  greater  extent  Heat 
thus  thrown  out  does  not  warm  the 
air  through  which  it  passes  so  much  as 
it  warms  solid  bodies,  therefore  it  does 
not  alter  the  degree  of  humidity  very 
perceptibly.* 

"  Radiant  heat  is  the  heat  which  we  can  stop  by 
means  of  a  screen  placed  between  us  and  a  hoi 
body.  It  behaves  much  as  does  ilghL  The  rays 
of  bght  may  be  partially  shut  off  hy  an  opaque 
body;  so  can  heat  rays.  Light  rays  can  tie  re- 
flected almost  completely  by  certain  bodjes.  and 
absorbed  more  or  less  completely  by  others  :  heat 
rays  arc  similarly  reflected  or  absorbed,  (hough 
not  by  the  same  substances  in  all  cases.  Light 
rays  may  be  deflected  from  their  course  when 
they  pass  through  certain  bodies ;  thus  Is  it  aUo 
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Fig,  llf— Radiator  MiTh  • 
pip*  commun^Citirvg  with 
the  outer  air  irt  order  to 
lecura  vantilatiofi. 


If  a  radiator  is  used  to  heat  a  room 
there  should  be  some  provision  similar 
to  that  shown  in  sketch  to  provide 
for  the  entrance  of 
fresh  air. 

As  generally  ar- 
ranged and  tended, 
I  ihink  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  sanitary 
advantages  of  the 
various  means  com- 
monly used  ftjr  heat- 
ing rank  as  fnllt^ws  : 
first,  the  open  fire  ; 
second,  the  stove  ; 
third,  the  furnace  ; 
fourth,  the  radiator. 
It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  last  is  very  much  behind  the 
other  three,  and  that  some  authors 
would  place  the  furnace  before  either 
open  fire  or  stove. 

Ventilation  is  the  problem  of  chang- 
ing the  air  in  a  room  with  sufficient 
rapidity  without  at  the  same 
time  creating  draughts. 
In  spite  of  the  years  of  careful  study 
which  many  skilful  men  have  devoted 
to  the  subject,  ventilation  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  have  been  effected  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  save  in  a  ver>^  few  in- 
stances, even  in  large  public  buildings 
like  hospitals,  schools,  and  theatres. 
As  for  the  majority  of  dwelling*houses, 
they  are  built  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  providing  for  any  change  of 
air  in  the  rooms,  except  such  as  results 
from  accidental  leaks  in  doors,  win- 
dows, or  walls.  Indeed,  many  a  house 
seems  to  have  been  designed  with  the 
idea  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible, 

w  ith  heat.  The  common  **  buming-glass  "  demon- 
strates the  similarity  between  light  and  heat  rays : 
it  concentrates  both,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  set  fire  lo 
inflaininable  materials  by  holding  the  lens  so  that 
a  sunbeam  passes  throuj^h  it,  and  allowing  this  to 
fall  upon  the  substance  uhich  it  is  desired  to  set  on 
fire.  The  fuct  that  heat  passes  through  the  glass 
without  heating  it  is  also  shown,  since  it  does  not 
become  uncomfortably  warm,  while  enough  goes 
through  to  kindle  a  6re. 


VentilaiwH, 
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any  change  of  air  within  it.  But  for 
the  fact  that  no  building  materials  and 
no  doors  nor  windows  are  absolutely  air- 
tight the  air  in  some  uf  our  modern 
dwellings  would  become  unfit  to  sustain 
life. 

The  problems  of  ventilation  as  pre- 
sented in  a  large  room  where  many  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  gather  together 
(as  in  a  theatre^  school,  or  lecture-room, 
and  those  presented  in  a  hospital  ward, 
where  a  number  of  sick  persons  are 
grouped  together)  differ  greatly  from 
the  problems  which  occur  in  a  private 
dwelling,  where  the  number  of  persons 
who  consume  the  air  is  relatively  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of 
oxygen  contained  in  any  one  room. 

In  the  former  case  many  difficulties 
present  themselves  which  do  not  obtain 
in  the  latter.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
these  in  detail ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  a  large  room  it  is  impossible  to 
get  sufficient  ventilation  by  means  of 
the  windows  and  doors,  by  the  direct 
action  of  heat  upon  the  air,  while  in 
smaller  rooms  there  is  no  need  of  elab- 
orate and  complicated  apparatus  for 
this  purpose^  since,  with  pri^pcr arrange- 
ments as  to  heating,  it  is  possible  easily 
to  get  rid  of  foul  air  and  to  substitute 
fresh  air  for  it.  In  a  large  building  power 
of  some  sort,  other  than  that  required  in 
small  ones,  must  be  used.  Thus  to  ven- 
tilate properly  a  large  hospital  ward 
fresh  air  must  be  forced  in  by  a  steam- 
engine,  and  the  foul  air  drawn  out  in 
some  way.  In  a  smaller  house  it  is 
necessary  only  to  make  use  of  the  direct 
action  of  heat  upon  ihe  air  itself,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  means  for  its  entrance 
and  egress,  in  order  to  fulfil  sanitary 
requirements.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  dwelling-houses  and  ordinary 
rooms. 

1  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  state 
in  figures  the  quantity  of  air  breathed 
by  each  occupant  of  a  room  per  hour, 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  like  exact 


figures  can  be  given,  and,  if  they  could, 
it  is  unimportant.  We  are  able  to  judge 
the  state  of  the  air  in  a  room  sufficient- 
ly accurately  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  the  use  of  our  uuaided  senses.  If 
there  is  a  stuffy,  unpleasant  odor  notice- 
able in  a  room  when  we  enter  it  fresh 
from  the  outer  air,  that  room  is  not 
ventilated  and  is  not  healthful  If  a 
room  feels  hot  and  **  close,"  its  ventila- 
tion is  defective.  We  may  safely  as- 
sume that  ventilation  is  good  so  long 
as  the  air  of  an  apartment  seems  to  us 
neither  foul -smelling  nor  close  when  we 
enter  it  immediately  after  ieat^ittg  the  fresh 
ottter  air.  We  cannot  judge  of  its  con- 
dition after  having  been  in  it  for  some 
time,  for  the  nose  and  body  soon  get 
accustomed  to  a  great  many  unpleas- 
ant sensations  and  no  longer  notice 
them. 

The  object  of  all  plans  for  ventila- 
tion is,  of  course,  to  substitute  fresh 
for  foul  air.  It  is  desirable  to  do  this 
without  causing  draughts,  yet  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  prevent  the  accumula* 
tion  of  the  products  of  respiration  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  do  harm,  and  also 
to  supply  oxygen  to  replace  that  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  lungs  with  every  in- 
spiration. Let  us  consider  the  more 
imjiortant  facts  concerning  the  beha- 
vior of  bnth  fresh  and  foul  air  which 
bear  upon  our  subject.  If  these  facts 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  if  their  relations 
be  understood,  the  ventilation  of  or- 
dinary rooms,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  occupancy  (/.<!•;,  when  not  over- 
crowtled),  becomes  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple matter. 

It  is  well  known  that  warm  air  rises 

when  surrounded  by  air  which  is  culd. 

B*kmmri,f  ^^e  take  advantage  of  this 

fresh  tmd    f ac  t  bo  t  h  i  n  h  e  a  t  i  u  g  b  v  m  e  a  n  s 

fitut  air.  e       r  • » ' 

of  a  furnace  or  sjmnar  appa- 
ratus and  in  ventilating.  There  is  one 
error  which  is  frequently  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  tendency  of  heated  air  to 
rise    which    has   caused   more   or   less 
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trouble.  This  is  the  idea  that  the  air 
rises  simply  because  it  is  hot — that  it 
has  the  power  of  rising  of  itself.  1  his 
is  not  so  ;  it  rises  only  because  it  is 
lighter  than  the  cold  air  around  it.  It 
does  so  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
cork  rises  to  the  surface  of  water  and 
floats,  or  that  air  itself  rises  through 
water  and  floats.  Now  the  reason  that 
hot  air  is  lighter  is  that  when  heated  it 
expands,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of 
it  occupies  more  room  than  it  did  be- 
fore it  was  warmed.  Since  in  its  ex- 
panded condition  it  tends  to  displace 
the  cold  air,  the   latter  presses   with 


Fig.   fV.— A  pncticBl  VBfltilitOf, 

more  force  against  it,  and»  being  heav- 
ier, glides  under  it  and  drives  it  up- 
ward. Unless  some  arrangement  is 
made  so  that  the  cooler  air  can  do  this, 
the  warmer  does  not  rise  at  alL  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  cold-air 
box  connected  with  a  furnace  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  cold  air  outside  of 
the  house  can  pass  through  it,  and 
drive  that  which  is  heated  upward 
through  the  house.  If  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  not  made,  no  amount  of 
fuel  will  do  much  to  warm  the  rooms 
with  which  the  furnace  communicates* 
At  first  it  may  seem  strange  that  in  or- 
der to  warm  a  house  it  is  necessary  to 
let  more  cold  air  into  its  furnace,  but 
a  little  thought  will  make  the  reason 
plain.     We  frequently  arrange  to  ven- 


tilate a  room  by  means  of  a  flue,  open- 
ing into  it  either  near  the  ceiling  or 
near  the  floor,  and  communicating 
with  the  outer  air  at  some  point  high- 
er than  the  top  of  the  room.  The  flue 
is  warmed  either  by  utilizing  the  waste 
heat  of  some  neighboring  chimney  or 
by  means  of  a  gas-jet  within  it.  The 
relatively  cool  air  of  the  room  displaces 
the  warmer  in  this  flue,  and  that  which 
has  entered  it  being  in  turn  warmed 
is  also  driven  upward.  Thus  a  con- 
tinuous current  is  produced.  The  air 
drawn  up  the  flue  must  be  replaced  by 
some  which  finds  its  way  in  through 
the  doors,  windows,  or  walls,  or  through 
some  aperture  constructed  to  permit 
its  entrance.  Two  things  must  be  re- 
membered when  considering  the  use  of 
a  warmed  flue  for  a  ventilator  r  one  is 
that  the  stronger  the  draught  the  great- 
er is  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  of  the  room  and 
that  of  the  flue  ;  the  other,  thai  the 
column  of  heated  air  does  not  exert 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  a  wind  which  may  happen  to  blow  in 
such  a  way  as  to  drive  it  down  again. 
An  enormous  number  of  devices  have 
been  invented  with  the  object  of  stop- 
ping such  back-draughts.  None  of  those 
which  I  have  seen  do  so  completely  at 
all  times  ;  the  best,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
called  the  **  Globe  Ventilator,"  which  is 
exceedingly  ingenious  yet  simple. 

It  is  impossible  to  ventilate  all  parts 
of  a  room  equally.     The  air  in  the  cor- 

ImpossiM^to  "^^^*  f^^  example,  usually 
ventiitU€  either  remains  almost  sta- 
'^"*^  ^'  tionary,  or  tends  to  form  ed- 
dies in  the  way  shown  in  Fig,  V,  The 
warmer  air  also  tends  to  accumulate  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  room,  and  it  does 
not  change  so  quickly  as  that  nearer 
the  floor,  unless  some  special  device  is 
adopted  to  displace  it.  The  simplest 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  air  rapidly  is  by 
means  of  a  ventilating  shaft  which  is 
built  close  to  the  chimney,  so  that  it  is 
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healeil  by  the  waste  heat  \n  the  latter. 
This  shaft  has  one  or  more  openings 
either  near  the  ceiling:  '^r  near  the  floor. 


Ftg»  V. — Oi*g;rim  thowiriK  difcct»on  of  air*curr*ntl  when 
dfswn  ou1  by  a  h«at«d  chimney  through  •n  open  fife- 
pl«c«  *4«vatiQfi. 

'or  sometimes  both  in  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  room.  Suitable 
valves  are  provided  which  regulate  the 

>  size  of  the  openings,  and  permit  them  to 
be  completely  closed  when  necessary. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that,  since 

carbonic-acid  gas  is  heavier  than  air, 

,.    .   -    .       and    since    a    considerable 

w^/  tiJwitys    quantity  of  this  gas  is  ex- 

""*•  haled  by  the  body,  the  air 

in  the  lower  parts  of  a  room  becomes 

I  charged  with  it  sooner  and  to  a  greater 

^ extent  than  that  in  tlie  upper  parts. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  such  a  con- 
dition to  obtain  ;  for  the  quantity  of 
the  gas  given  oil  is  relatively  very 
small  (probably  not  more  than  from 
three- fourths  to  four-fifths  of  a  cubic 
foot  per  hour  by  an  adult  and  far  less 

[by  a  child),  and  it  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  air  of  the  entire  mom  very 

I  soon    after  it   is   exhaled,  and  is  thus 

[evenly  distributed.  Even  if  such  an 
admixttire  did  not  take  place  so  quick- 
ly as  in  fact  it  does,  in  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  cases  the  compound  would 
rise,  not  fall.     There  is  nut  much  tlif- 

^ference  in  w*eight  between  the  atmos- 
phere and  carbonic* acid  gas  diluted 
with    air    t(»    the    extent    it    is    as    it 


peratures  of  breath  and  atmosphere  are 
equal  If,  as  is  usually  the  case 
except  in  hot  weather^  during  which 
open  windows  make  other  ventilation 
needless,  the  breath  is  w^armer  than 
the  atmosphere,  all  of  the  expired  sub- 
stances (carbonic  acid,  water  -  vapor, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  the  unknown 
compounds  which  give  the  peculiar 
odor  to  the  breath)  tend  U\  rise,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  they  either 
reach  a  level  at  which  an  equal  tem- 
perature is  reached,  or  are  stopped  by 
I  he  ceiling  ;  but  in  any  case  they  are 
soon  distributed  more  or  less  evenly 
through  all  of  the  air  confmed  in  the 
room,  following  the  laws  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  gases.*  So  far  as  danger  of 
breathing   ton  much  carbonic  acid    is 


cam€s  from  the  lungs  when   the  lem- 
1% 


pig.  Vi — Ground  p;*n  of  »kme  tootn.  It  vv»ll  ti*  btian  lh«l 
th«  tir  in  thf  cornart  t«ndt  to  fotm  «ddr«i  ■■  ihown  by  1h9 
•rrowi^ 

concerned,  there  is  usually  less  in  most 
modern  rooms  near  the  floor  than  near 

•When  two  or  more  gasef  are  put  in  coniAcl 
with  one  nnothcr.  no  matter  whni  he  the  rompnrii- 
Hvc  weights  or  volumes,  ihcy  immciluUcly  begin  l« 
mix.  "  The  mixture  takes  place  rapttlly  .inil  is 
homogeneous— thcit  is,  each  portion  of  the  mixnirc 
contains  the  giiscs  in  the  same  pro|xirtion '*  (G.v 
not),  ITiis  is  wh.nl  we  call  the  **  diflTiisinn  nf  );»asr'V  ** 
ll  take?i  pl.ice  whetlier  the  lighter  or  heAvi«T  ijai^br 
uriginully  in  the  up|wr  or  lower  part  of  the  cham- 
ber in  wlikh  tbey  nrc  conhncd. 
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the  ceiling.  It  will  be  understood  that 
1  speak  of  ordinan^  living;  or  sleeping 
rooms  which  are  not  overcrowded  ;  of 
course  in  crowded  rooms  the  lower  air 
is  more  charged  with  the  products  of 
respiration  than  the  upper,  simply  be- 
cause the  total  quantity  exhaled  jier 
hour  by  a  large  number  of  people  is, 
linjportionatcly  to  the  total  air-space, 
very  jijreat,  and  diffusion  does  not  occur 
sufticientiy  rapidly  to  dispose  of  it. 

There  is  in  dwellings  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  the  methods  adopt- 
ed for  heating  and  those  intended  for 
ventilation.  Practically,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  we  depend  upon  the  behav- 
ior of  warm  air  in  the  midst  of  colder 
to  ventilate  dwellings.  That  is  to  say, 
we  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  heavier  than  the  former,  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessary  removal  of  foul 
and  admission  of  [lure  air.  The  most 
common  blunder  made  by  those  who 
try  to  build  houses  with  the  idea  of  ar- 
ranging for  ventilation  is  their  failure 
to  remember  that  prmision  must  be 
made  Imth  for  the  rcftunhil  and  admis- 
sion^ and  that  air  will  not  rise  simply 
because  it  is  warmed,  nor  flow  through 
a  ventilating  flue  either  upward  or 
downward,  unless  .forced  in  some  way 
so  to  do.  It  is  useless  to  put  a  venti- 
lating shaft  anywhere  in  a  liouse^  and 
assume  that  the  hot  air  will  straight- 
way begin  to  stream  up  it,  because  hot 
airr/Vf'^,  as  it  is  said.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  hot  air  does  not  **  rise/*  unless 
some  force  compels  it  to  rise — it  is  not 
endowed  with  some  peculiar  qualities 
which  annul  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  gravitation.  If  you  want  hot  air  to 
rise,  you  must  employ  colder  to  push 
it  up.  If  you  expect  your  shaft  to  pour 
hot  air  out  of  its  top,  you  must  have 
cooler  near  its  base.  *rhis  can  be  ac- 
complished either  by  heating  the  shaft 
itself  directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  con. 
strut  ting  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  acts 
as  a  mere  passage-way  for  air  already 


heated  and  forced  upward  by  cold  air 
below.  A  good  example  of  the  first 
plan  is  the  tall  chimney  so  often  used 
to  secure  a  strong  draught  for  large 
furnaces  in  factories  retiuiring  very  hot 
fires  for  their  business.  These  tall 
chimneys  increase  the  draught  in  two 
ways ;  first,  they  become  themselves 
heated,  and  give  up  their  heat  when- 
ever the  gases  within  them  become 
cooler  than  they  should  from  any  cause  ; 
and,  second,  they  make  the  momentum 
of  the  moving  column  of  air  within 
them  useful,  for  air,  like  all  moving 
bodies,  when  once  set  in  motion  is 
hard  to  stop.  So  the  ascending  col- 
umn helps  to  increase  the  draught  by 
creating  a  partial  vacuum  in  case  the 
supply  from  below  is  diminished  from 
any  cause. 

A  ventilating  shaft  in  a  house  may 
be  made  to  work  in  a  similar  man- 
ner if  its  walls  be  warmed,  or  if  the 
air  within  it  be  heated  by  means  of 
a  gas- flame  or  radiator  or  stove.  The 
ordinary  furnace,  with  its  distributing 
pipes  for  hot  air  and  its  cold -air  box 
communicating  with  the  colder  air  with- 
out, is  an  example  of  the  principle  ap- 
plied in  ventilation,  when  the  shaft  is 
so  constructed  that  the  movement  of 
air  within  it  depends  upon  the  power 
of  heavier  cold  to  force  out  the  lighter 
warm  gases.  In  a  furnace  the  heat  of 
the  fire  causes  the  air  within  it  to  ex- 
pand and  become  lighter  than  before. 
As  it  expands  it  exerts  an  increased 
pressure  in  all  directions.  It  is  unable 
to  push  the  brick  sides  of  the  hot-air 
chamber  away,  and  it  therefore  ex- 
pends its  force  upon  the  pipes  which 
open  into  that  chandler.  It  meets  with 
greater  resistance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cold -air  box  than  at  the  mouths  of  the 
pipes  which  open  into  rooms  in  the 
house,  for  the  outer  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  within,  and  the  outer 
air,  therefore,  heavier.  Naturally  it 
overcomes   the    least    resistance,   and 
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some  of  it  begins  tr*  flow  through  the 
pipes  leading  lo  the  roonis  of  the 
house.  Soon  it  becomes  suflkiently 
expanded  to  move  rapidly  through 
these  pipes.  It  acquires  momentum 
enough  lo  coiUinue  to  flow  after  it  has 
expandud  as  mu€h  as  its  increased 
temperature  demands ;  it  produces  a 
partial  vacuum,  and  the  cold  outer  air 
rushes  in  to  fill  it.  This  in  its  turn 
is  heated  and  follows  the  same  course 
as  that  which  preceded  it.  Again 
and  again  is  the  process  repeated 
and  a  steady  movement  of  hot  air  is 
produced  throug-h  the  house.  It  is 
possd>le  in  a  similar  way  to  force  hot 
and  impure  air  through  a  ventilating- 
shaft  if  the  latter  is  constructed  so  as 
lo  resemble  the  hot-air  pipes  of  a  fur- 
nace, and  if  the  roxjm  from  the  top  of 
which  it  rises  has  something  similar  to 
the  cold-air  box  of  that  form  of  heat- 
ing ap(Kiratus. 

In  jiractice,  however,  it  is  hard  to 
use  any  device  which  closely  resembles 
the  furnace  ;  for  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
the  direct  admission  of  enough  cold  air 
at  any  [lart  of  a  room  to  ex]Ki  the  hot 
sufficiently  quickly,  **  Drauglits  "  are 
of  no  importance  in  the  former  ;  they 
must  be  avoided  in  the  latter.  Beside 
this,  it  is  not  easy  to  warm  a  rot  mi 
equably  into  which  a  stream  of  cold 
air  is  constantly  pouring — particularly 
when  it  is  necessary  to  heat  that  air 
enough  to  make  it  flow  out  of  a  shaft 
which  opens  above,  not  into  a  room,  as 
does  the  furnace-pipe,  but  into  the 
open.  In  dwelling-houses  it  is  better 
li»  secure  the  out- How  of  foul  air  by 
means  of  an  open  fire  or  a  stove,  or 
through  a  shaft  which  is  heated  in 
some  w^ay,  than  it  is  to  rely  upon  heat- 
ing it  enough  in  a  room  to  cfmipel  it 
to  travel  through  an  un warmed  shaft. 
If  a  sufficiently  powerful  outflow  is  in- 
sured, the  inflow,  in  most  houses  will 
take  care  of  itself — in  at  least  it  can 
be  regulated  by  means  of  windows  and 


doors.  An  apartment  ventilated  rn 
a  theoretically  perfect  way  is  a  rare 
thing  to  llnd  in  this  world — indeed  it 
is  almost  beyond  belief  that  perfect 
ventilation  can  be  obtained  ;  but  there 
i  s  n o  reaso n  w  hy  ma  ny  o f  t h  e  d  w e  1 1  i  n  gs 
in  this  country  should  not  be  made  far 
more  healthful  than  they  are  to-day. 
and  far  more  comfortable,  if  greater 
pains  were  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  foui 
air  by  means  of  hot  chimneys  or  fveat- 
ed  ventilating-shafts  than  is  at  present 
the  custom. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  admit  enough 
fresh  air  to  a  room  without  opening  the 
window.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
lower  the  upper  sash,  when  pfjssible, 
rather  than  to  raise  the  lower.  'Hi is 
admits  the  cold  air  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  chamber,  and  causes  a  change 
of  the  air  more  rapidly  than  would  be 
the  case  were  it  admitted  lower,  while 
it  also  lessens  the  sensible  draught.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  or  more 
screens  in  a  room  which  requires  the 
opening  of  a  window  for  such  a  pur- 
])ose  while  it  is  occupied.  Screens  are 
too  little  valued  from  a  practical  stand- 
point ;  they  are  of  the  greatest  use, 
both  for  shutting  off  the  excessive  ra- 
diant heat  of  an  open  fire  or  stove, 
and  for  checking  injurious  air-currents. 
In  the  nursery  and  in  the  sick-room 
they  are  invaluable,  and,  in  our  north- 
ern climate  they  are  useful  in  almost 
any  room. 

There  is  far  too  much  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
made  special  study  of  sani- 
tary plumbing,  concerning  so 
many  important  practical  details  of 
construction  and  design,  for  me  to 
think  of  attempting  to  do  more  than 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most 
evident  dictates  of  common  sense  re- 
specting this  branch  of  hygiene. 

I  confess  that  the  first  suggestion 
which  occurs  to  my  mind  after  reading 
a  few  of  the  controversial  discourses  of 
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sanitary  experts  in  questions  i»f  pliifiib- 
ing^  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated  sug- 
^eslton  made  by  "  Punch/'  The  ad- 
vice given  l>y  that  astute  philosopher 
to  **  youn;^  men  about  to  marry  "  was 
**  I)on*t  !  "  It  really  seems  well  to  say 
t<.i  those  who  are  about  to  introduce 
plunibinj^  into  their  homes  :  **  Don't  !  ** 
If  we  AX^  to  believe  all  who  denounce 
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Fig;.  VLL— Diigram  tA  plumbing  with  wO-plp«  ind  ¥ttr)tJlator  running  itralght  to  th«  roof^ 


various  cle tails  of  its  arranj^emeots  as 
bein^^  dangerous,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  safety  attainable 
by  human  ingenuity,  if  a  single  sink  or 
water-closet  is  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  single  drain  !  So  in  the 
matter  of  drainage,  after  studying  the 
opinions  of  experts  upon  such  ques- 
tions, one  is  constrained  to  think  en- 
viously of  the  hapjiiness  of  the  Welsh 
landlady  set  forth  in  the  same  journal. 
When  the  traveller  complains  of  a  had 
smell  in  an  inn,  and  asks  if  the  drain- 
age may  not  \w  defective,  the  hostess 


explains  with  great  satisfaction  that 
she  is  sure  it  can*t  be  the  drains,  **  for 
there  ain't  none  "  ! 

Whatever  dispute  there  may  be  about 
plumbing,  one  thmg  is  clear,  namely; 
the  less  there  is  of  it  the  better.  If 
possible,  place  all  fixtures  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  a  direct  line  one  above  the 
other.  The  acconq>anying  diagram  will 
serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  In  it 
one  soil-pipe  runs  straight  to  the  roof, 
and  two  sets  of  fixtures  are  provided 
upon  each  ticjor. 

Never  have  plumbing  out  of  sight. 
Let  each  pipe  be  in  full  view,  and 
each  closet,  bath,  or  basin  be  unhidden 
by  any  sort  of  enclosing  woodwork. 
There  is  quite  as  much  danger  from 
the  dirt  which  is  apt  to  gather  round 
concealed  pipes,  and  beneath  enclosed 
sinks  or  closet-bowls^  as  there  is  from 
the  admission  of  sewer-gas. 

In  arranging  your  plumbing,  remem- 
ber that  the  simplest  way  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of 
dirt  is  to  make  it 
caster  to  be  clean 
than  to  be  dirty. 
Therefore  put  your 
sinks  where  there  is 
l>lenty"of  light,  and 
make  them  of  such 
a  shape  that  there 
is  little  chance  for 
water  to  splatter 
when  p<mred  into  them, 

IVlakc  everything  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble,  and  also  try  to  place  the  various 
fixtures  so  that  they  can  be  reached 
with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

Pure  water  is  most  important  for  the 
preservatiun  of  health.  This  fact  is 
The  water  beginning  to  be  appreciat- 
iuppiy.  ^ti  ^y  tiie  public  ;  but  its  ex- 
treme importance  is  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood. Most  of  us  have  some  share 
of  a  strange  '  mental  quality  which 
causes  us  to  understand  fully  that  cer- 
tain facts  exist,  to  see  the  exact  bear- 
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ings  of  these  facts— and  calmly  to  act 
as  thuiigh  they  were  not  facts.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  people  who 
know  that  contaminated  water  is  dan- 
gerous to  health,  not  only  continue 
recklessly  to  drink  sucli  water,  but  also 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  do  anything 
to  prevent  its  contamination.  One 
would  think  that  the  knowledge  that, 
if  a  cesspool  is  built  in  certain  kinds  of 
soil  antt  of   certain    materials,   it    will 


age  is  harmless  after  filtration  through 
so  much  earth,  and  continue  to  drink 
diluted  sewage  as  had  been  their  cus- 
tom. Personally  I  have  a  strong  objec- 
tit>n  to  swallowing  the  stuff  which  is 
poured  out  of  a  cesspool,  no  matter 
how  dilute  it  may  be.  Perhaps  It  will 
be  said  that  1  am  too  fastidious^ I  do 
not  think  so  myself. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  the  way  in   which  not  a 


sooner  or  later  begin  to  allow  its  con- 
tents to  leak  into  the  surrounding 
earth  ;  and  that  the  filth  will  penetrate 
the  soil  to  a  great  depths  and  that  it 
will  thus  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the 
water  of  a  well,  would  lead  any  man  to 
choose  some  other  site  for  his  cesspool, 
or  at  least  to  refrain  fnmi  drinking  the 
water  into  which  such  filth  might  be 
pcHiring,  Yet  many  do  nothing  of  the 
son.  They  calmly  construct  the  cess- 
pool on  the  dangerous  spot,  and  drink 
the  water  without  hesitation.  Some* 
limes,  when  the  danger  is  pointed  out 
Itolhem,  they  inform  us  that  the  scw- 


few  of  our  fellow^citizens  arrange  their 
wells  and  privy-vaults  or  cesspools. 

In  the  diagram  the  vault  is  shown  with 
its  leaky  floor  and  sides  dug  down  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  water  from 
which  the  well  is  supplied.  The  filth 
is  shown  to  flow  into  the  underground 
stream  and  thus  to  find  its  way  into  the 
neighboring  well.  The  figure  also 
shows  the  folly  t>f  the  custom  that 
exists  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of 
digging  the  well  on  a  hill  with  the  idea 
oi  protecting  its  water.  It  would  have 
been  far  safer  to  have  reversed  the  rela- 
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tivc  situations,  and  built  the  privy  on 
the  hill  while  cligjL^^ing  a  well  in  the 
valley ;  for  the  chances  are  that  a 
much  longer  time  would  elapse  before 
the  vault  contents  would  have  reached 
the  water  than  would  be  the  case 
if  less  earth  separated  them  from  the 
water. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  dis- 
eases are  directly  due  to  living  germs, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  germs  live  for  a  long  time  in 
water.  It  is  not  proven  that  all  of  the 
germs  are  killed  by  passing  through 
soil,  and  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe 
to  run  the  risk  of  their  so  being. 
Therefore  do  not  put  a  privy  near  a 
well,  or  construct  it  so  that  it  can  leak 
into  the  earth  at  all. 

In  case  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
drinking  water  has  become  infected,  it 
can  be  rendered  harmless  by  boiling  it 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
unpleasant  flat  taste  of  boiled  water  is 
largely  removed,  if,  after  boiling,  the 
water  be  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  sunlight  for  some  time.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  while 
the  water  is  so  exposed,  it  is  well  to 
pour  it  while  still  hot  into  a  bottle 
(which  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  also  heated  so  that  it  does  not 
break  from  the  heat  of  tiie  water),  and 
having  closed  the  bottle  by  means  of  a 
plug  of  loose  collon,  stand  it  in  some 
sunny  place  for  several  hours.  If  two 
bottles  are  used  and  the  supply  for  the 
next  (lay  is  boiled  and  put  into  one  of 
tiiem  while  that  already  in  the  other  is 
used,  it  is  easy  to  let  each  day's  sup- 
ply stand  exposed  for  twenty  -  four 
hours. 

There  is  much  which  is  not  yet  clear 
in  res[)ect  to  the  best  way  to  dis[)ose  of 
Si-ivatrc  iiis-  sewage.  In  the  light  of  pres- 
/>osai.  ^,,-j^  knowledge  and  in  view 

of  existing  conditions,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  |)ractical  method  to  adopt 
is  to  get   rid   of  excrementitious  sub- 


stances by  spreading  them  in  a  thin 
layer  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
That  is  to  say,  to  use  them  as  manure. 
Although  it  is  by  no  means  demon- 
strated that  this  procedure  insures  the 
destruction  of  all  dangerous  bacteria  or 
chemical  compounds  which  may  exist 
in  excrementa,  it  is  proven  that  a  very 
great  number  of  species  of  bacteria  are 
killed  when  exposed  under  like  condi- 
tions to  the  action  of  sun  and  air. 
Whether  perfectly  safe  or  not,  this  plan 
certainly  reduces  the  risk  to  a  mini- 
mum, puts  waste  substances  to  a  good 
use,  and  is  the  only  one  known  to  me 
that  may  be  put  into  practice,  save  in 
the  rare  instances  where  a  large  stream 
can  be  used  to  drain  away  the  sewage 
— in  which  case,  be  it  remembered, 
dwellers  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream 
below  us  may  be  poisoned  by  our  ar- 
rangements for  getting  rid  of  a  troub- 
lesome question — or  when  a  body  of  salt 
water  subject  to  tidal  currents  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  carry  a  drain-pipe 
out  well  beyond  low-water  mark,  and 
feel  sure  that  we  have  done  our  whole 
duty  to  our  neighbors  and  secured  our- 
selves from  quite  a  little  anxiety  as 
well  as  some  risk. 

There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  mak- 
ing use  of  a  privy  vault  or  privy.  Such 
dirty  and  dangerous  plans  are  utterly 
without  justification  ;  for  their  use  in- 
creases the  risk  of  infecting  the  well- 
water  very  greatly,  and  fills  the  air 
with  foul  odors.  Some  form  of  earth 
closet  can  always  be  used  instead  of 
them,  and  that  too  without  additional 
expense.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  water- 
tight pail  or  similar  vessel  under  the 
seat,  and  a  barrel  of  dry  earth  with 
a  small  shovel  or  scoop  within  easy 
reach.  After  using  the  closet  the  earth 
is  thrown  over  the  excreta.  When 
necessary,  the  pail  is  emptied  upon  a 
a  compost  heap  or  elsewhere.  If  thor- 
oughly mixed  in,  earth  destroys  the 
odors  of  sewage  very  completely  and 
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very  rapkily.  At  the  proper  time  the 
mixture  can  be  used  as  manure.  Al- 
though the  disinftction  uf  sewage  is  nut 
absoltilely  certain,  this  pkin  is  the  best 
practicable. 

HYGIENE   OF    THE    INDlVtDUAL. 

As  it  is  with  the  dwelling  so  is  it 
witli  the  person,  the  nn>st  important 
sanitary  precaution  is  eleanhness.  Cu- 
riously enough  many  people  have  no 
more  idea  of  what  real  personal  clean- 
liness is  than  they  have  of  real  hi>use- 
hold  cleanliness.  Superficial  neatness 
is  compatible  with  considerable  per- 
sonal uncleanliness*  Clean  clothes  do 
not  make  a  clean  skin,  although  dirty 
inner  garments  do  make  a  clean  body 
impossible.  All  this  is  self-evident, 
and  anyone  who  is  dirty  because  he 
does  not  try  to  be  clean  sins  deli  be  r- 
ately.  It  is  perhaps  a  rather  startling 
assertion  to  make,  but  it  is  true  when 
I  say  that  a  frequent  cause  of  want 
of  cleanliness  is  the  habit  of  taking  a 
daily  cold  bath  ! 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  know  any  objection  to  the 
daily  **  tub,'*  so  dear  to  the  well-bred 
Briton  and  quite  as  dear  to  the 
American  of  the  same  class  of  so- 
ciety, although  the  latter  does  not,  as 
does  his  kinsman  from  over  seas,  be- 
come so  infatuated  with  this  part  of 
his  toilet  as  to  devote  a  considerable 
share  of  his  daily  conversation,  no  mat- 
ter what  company  he  is  in,  to  detailed 
descriptions  of  his  matutinal  experi- 
ence with  cold  water  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  a  most  excellent  habit 
for  persons  who  are  sfrong  enough  to 
bear  it  ;  but  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  stimulating  luxury  more  than  as  a 
method  of  cleansing  the  body.  It  re- 
moves some  of  the  dirt,  of  course,  and 
wtien  taken  just  after  exercising,  wliile 
sweat  is  still  exuding  from  the  pores, 
a  cold  sponge  bath  followed  by  brisk 


rubbing  cleanses  pretty  efficiently.  But 
to  succeed  in  getting  really  clean,  soap 
is  absolutely,  and  hot  water  almost,  in- 
dispensable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
a  warm  bath  daily  in  addition  to  the 
cold  sponge  ;  but  warm  baths  should 
be  taken  frequently,  even  though  the 
others  be  daily. 

The  rule  for  determining  whether 
cold  or  warm  baths  are  best  suited  to 
rt-mPtraiHte   '^^.V  particular  individual  is 

ofif^ths,  very  simple  :  If  a  bath, 
either  hot  or  cold,  is  followed  by  a 
sense  of  comfort,  that  bath  is  bene- 
ficial. If  a  hot  bath  is  followed  by  a 
sense  of  weakness  or  faintness,  or  a 
cold  one  by  shivering  and  cold  ex- 
tremities, the  bath  is  harmful,  and  not 
benelicial  It  is  useless  to  try  to  lay 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  such  mat- 
ters which  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
cases  ;  some  people  are  invigorated  by 
cold  bathing  and  some  are  weakened, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  hot 
bathing.  The  immediate  results  indi- 
cate the  proper  course  in  every  case. 
A  rough  comparison  between  the  actual 
temperature  of  a  bath  and  its  tempera- 
ture as  appreciated  by  the  body  may 
be  given  as  follows  :  Water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  less  than  40°  F.  feels  very 
cold,  and  when  it  is  less  than  j6°  F.  it 
is  absolutely  painful  when  the  body  is 
first  submerged.  Between  40**  and  50** 
F.  the  water  feels  decidedly  coUL  As 
the  temperature  rises  one  feels  less  and 
less  sensation  of  chill  in  the  water,  and 
when  the  thermometer  registers  from 
^S"*  to  95**  F.  it  becomes  tepid  or 
warm.  Between  100°  and  102**  F.  the 
bath  feels  decidedly  hot,  and  when  a 
temperature  of  110°  tu  112°  F.  is  ap- 
proached the  heat  is  scarcely  bearable 
to  one  who  is  not  used  to  it. 

The  subject  of  clothing  is  treated  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  book.  What 
I  have  to  say  about  it  is  so 
commonplace  that,  were  it  not 
that  so  few  people  actually  carry  into 
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effect  the  very  simple  rules,  which  must 
be  known  to  everyone  who  has  thought 
for  a  few  minutes  about  the  matter  and 
has  considered  the  plain  dictates  of 
common  sense,  I  should  not  make  the 
following  suggestions. 

Starting  with  the  proi)osition  that, 
hygienically  considered,  clothing  is 
worn  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
body  and  increasing  comfort,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  material  and  thickness 
of  the  garments  should  be  determined 
by  the  temperatures  to  which  the  wearer 
is  exposed,  and  by  his  personal  sensa- 
tions. Lighter  clothing  for  warmer 
and  heavier  for  colder  weather  is,  of 
course,  worn  by  those  who  are  able  to 
make  the  change. 

In  the  Northern  Slates  it  is  the  rule 
that  people  in  general  dress  loo  warm- 
ly. In  summer,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  costume  which  reason  promj)ts 
one  to  adopt  would  on  many  hot  days 
consist  of  a  suit  of  modified  pajamas. 
Custom  recjuires  men  to  wear  clothes 
rather  more  than  Iwice  as  thick  as  is 
compatible  with  comfort.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  dressed  on  a  very  hot 
day  in  a  clolh  suit,  put  on  over  a 
starched  shirt  and  a  set  of  undercloth- 
ing, is  neither  elevating  nor  j^leasant. 
Neither  dignily  nor  suavity  is  often 
able  to  withstand  ihe  wilting  of  the 
shirt,  and  the  discomfort  of  its  wearer. 
There  are  signs  of  more  reasonable 
summer  clothing,  but  it  is  useless  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  fashion,  and  it  is  more 
with  winter  dressing  than  with  summer 
that  1  wish  to  deal  ;  for  in  respect  to 
this  more  can  be  accomplished  without 
shocking  the  conventionalities  in  the 
least. 

The  mistakes  made  in  winter  are  : 
first,  that  our  rooms  are  usually  far  too 
hot  to  permit  wearing  with  safety  cloth- 
ing which  is  comfortable  in  the  house 
when  we  go  out  into  the  cold  of  winter. 
If  our  garments  are  thick  enough  to 
withstand  the  outer  cold  they  are  too 
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thick  to  wear  with  comfort  in  the  inner 
heat.  If  rooms  were  habitually  kept  at 
a  reasonable  temperature  much  risk  to 
health  would  be  avoided,  for  we  should 
not  be  compelled  to  face  such  a  sharp 
change  as  we  now  do  when  we  leave 
the  house  in  an  overheated  state  during 
cold  weather.  Second,  it  would  be  far 
better  did  people  habitually  wear  light 
clothing  in  the  house  and  use  heavier 
wraps  when  leaving  it.  It  is  unwise  to 
pay  so  little  attention  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  weather  as  most  of  us  do, 
and  in  order  to  keep  warm  and  com- 
fortable when  the  thermometer  is  low 
make  ourselves  hot  and  uncomfortable 
when  it  is  high. 

Any  peace-loving  man  must  approach 
the  corset  question  with  some  dread. 
All  that  need  be  said  about  it 
is,  first,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  use  of  corsets,  at  least  unless  they 
have  been  worn  so  long  that  the  wearer 
has  lost  the  power  to  do  without  the 
support  which  they  afford. 

Second,  corsets  are  injurious  to  a 
certain  extent  to  all  women.  The  re- 
striction of  free  movement  of  the  chest 
and  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  is  a 
very  objectionable  thing ;  but  we  can- 
not prove  that  the  injury  is  so  severe 
as  to  produce  serious  consequences  to 
health  or  length  of  life,  except  when  the 
wearer  has  laced  tightly,  or  unless  they 
are  worn  by  girls  who  are  not  sufficient- 
ly developed  to  stand  their  restraint. 

Third,  corsets  are  decidedly  danger- 
ous if  worn  at  too  early  an  age. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  the  breasts  need  the  support  of 
the  corset.  When  the  breasts  begin  to 
need  support,  which  they  never  do 
when  they  first  develop,  there  are 
other  ways  of  supporting  them  which 
do  not  involve  the  use  of  any  stiff, 
unyielding  garments  at  all.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  could  the  corset  vanish 
from  the  earth  at  an  early  day,  for  so 
it  must  sooner  or  later. 
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'he  amount  to  be  taken  aiul  kind  of 
exercise  to  be  selected  difter  in  indi- 
viduals. A  certain  amount  of 
training  in  certain  forms  is  in- 
valuable,  especially  for  growing  girls 
and  boys^  and  is  useful  for  adults.  To 
secure  erect  carriage  and  graceful 
movements  the  very  best  are  some  of 
those  called  by  army  men  **  setting-up 
exercises/*  (See  Appendix.) 
'  The  Delsarte  method  is  good  ;  but 
better  still  in  many  ways  is  that  to  be 
had  by  the  systematic  practice  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  movements  as  are  used 
by  women  who  are  ])ractisiug  to  bec<»me 
public  dancers.  This  form  of  exercise 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  children,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  means 
which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  muscles  of  the  entire 
body,  and  giving  a  remarkable  supple- 
ness and  grace.  It  has  the  advantage, 
which  is  important,  of  interesting  and 
amusing  at  the  same  time  that  it  im* 
proves  the  physical  condition  of  a 
child.  Such  training  can  only  be  con- 
ducted under  the  instruction  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher.  It  maybe  begun  as  early 
as  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  age. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  young 
girls  of  tu-day  are  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  out-door  sports,  and  to  look 
upon  exercise  as  a  necessar>'  part  of 
their  education.  We  are  under  a  great 
obligation  to  those  who  introduced  the 
game  of  lawn  tennis  to  the  world  ;  it 
has  done  much  for  the  health  of  both 
sexes,  and  has  beeu  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  physical  condition  of  young 
girls  to  a  degree  which  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. Like  all  good  things,  it  has  been 
overdone  by  some  petjple,  and  has  been 
injurtcHis  to  them,  l*he  bicycle  prom- 
ises to  be  a  valuable  promoter  of  good 
health  for  both  sexes.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing form  of  exercise,  and  has  the  mer- 
it of  being  comparatively  cheap,  after 
the  first  expense  for  the  machine.  It 
h  needless  to  enumerate  the  various 
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forms   of    out -door    sport    which 
healthful ;  they  are  well  known. 

In  the  desire  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  young  girls  we  must  never 
forget  that  they  are  j,^tr/s,  and  neither 
yc»ung  sexless  animals  nor  boys  !  In- 
asmuch as  they  are  developing  hnman 
femaies  their  sex  imposes  certain  phys- 
ical limitations  upon  them  which  can- 
not be  disregarded  without  serious  risk 
to  health  of  body ;  and  inasmuch  as 
they  are  also  developing  women  their 
sex  demands  that  the  beauty,  and  pu- 
rity, and  tenderness  conferred  upon 
woman  by  virtue  of  her  potential 
nujtherhood  should  not  be  sacrificed 
in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  sake  of 
some  slight  addition  to  her  physical 
strength  as  a  mere  machine.  It  is  in 
no  case  either  right  or  necessary  to 
regard  a  young  girl  as  anything  but 
what  she  is,  whether  jahysical  or  men- 
tal education  be  considered  ;  indeed,  if 
the  physical  laws  are  infringed  nature 
inexorably  punishes  the  transgression. 
When  I  speak  of  the  education  of  girls, 
and  maintain  that  its  methods  must 
adapt  themselves  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  }^iris,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tlje 
education  of  wumen  should  not  be  car- 
ried to  the  highest  point,  nor  do  I  mean 
that  the  subjects  studied  by  them 
should  necessarily  differ  from  those 
studied  by  the  other  sex.  I  simply 
mean  that  the  physical  facts  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  teach  the  two 
sexes  in  precisely  the  same  wa\\  The 
subject  of  the  hygiene  of  education 
will  be  consideretl  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  the  nursery,  where  also  at- 
tenticin  will  be  called  to  one  of  the 
most  neglected,  yet  most  important 
branches  of  education,  namely,  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  working  effi- 

CIENTLV    HUT   NOT    WASTEFULUV,  and  it 

may  be  added  also  of  rfstinc;  in  the 
same  way.  Want  of  instrmlion  in 
these  two  matters  has  been  the  cause 

of  incalculable  harm  to  the  world. 
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IL  — HYGIENE   IN    INFANCY   AND  CHILDHOOa 


TME  care  uf  the  babe  during  the  firi^t 
few  weeks  of  its  life  is  a  mure  seri- 
ous matter,  from  one  standpoint,  than 
is  generally  appreciated-  People  sel- 
dom realize  that  upon  the  management 
Care af th€ ncio-  ^^  the  child  depend  what 
hormhiid,      j^,,|y  ^^,  called   the  tthnah 

of  iht'  body  —  its  habits  of  sleeping 
and  nursing,  etc, — and  that  the  sub- 
se*]tient  health  and  happiness  of  the 
little  one  are,  to  a  large  extent,  deter- 
mined by  the  influences  of  these  early 
days  of  life.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  the 
ccnnftJft  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
child  is  greatly  increased,  if  the  proper 
course  is  adopted  in  its  early  training, 
Un  Keating,  in  his  excellent  little  bouk, 
'"  Maternity,  Infancy,  Childhtiod/'  says: 
'*  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  lengtli 
uri  the  fact  that  the  child  at  this  age  is 
a  noted  creature  of  habit  ;  indeed,  as 
wc  come  to  consider  infants  as  they 
grow,  and  we  study  the  many  causes 
f<ir  that  most  distressing  state  uf  af- 
fairs, sleeplessness,  we  can  trace  it 
back,  I  can  almost  say  in  one  half  of 
the  cases,  to  the  unfortunate  indiscre- 
tion in  humoring  the  child  when  it  is 
not  more  than  a  few  weeks  old/'  Many 
more  ills  than  sleeplessness  have  their 
origin  \\\  the  same  ^*  indiscretion  ;  "  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  food,  the 
growth  uf  the  little  one,  its  strength 
and  its  comfort,  are  all  interfered  with 
unless  regular  habits  are  formed  w^ith- 
in  a  very  few  weeks  after  birth.  More- 
over, the  health  of  the  mother  requires 
such  regularity  ;  she  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  nursing  unless  she  gets  suffi- 
cient sleep  at  regular  intervals;  and 
she  cannot  get  such  sleep  unless  the 
baby  is  taught  to  wake  and  nurse  at 
the  proper  hours.  If  a  mother  is  nnt 
Well  her  baby  suffers  from  poor  or  in- 
digestible   milk ;    this    tends   to   make 


the  child  both  feeble  ami  cross.  It 
seems  to  the  young  mother  cruel  to 
allow  a  little  baby  to  cry  for  a  long 
time,  as  little  babies  often  do.  when 
she  can  stop  its  wailing  by  nursing  it. 
She  is  sure  it  is  hungry — regardless  of 
the  fact  that  she  has  nursed  it  within 
the  hour.  She  declares  that  this  baby 
has  such  a  nervous  temperament  that 
it  cannot  be  treated  so  harshly  ;  it  is 
dangerous  to  allow  \l  to  become  so  ex- 
cited. All  this  is  natural — but  it  is 
wrong.  Unless  a  baby  is  extremely 
feeble,  and  most  babies  are  not,  it  can, 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  be  taught 
to  nurse  and  sleep  so  regularly,  that 
it  varies  but  a  few  minutes  from  the 
hours  as  marked  by  the  clock.  Those 
who  have  not  tried  to  train  an  infant 
to  habits  of  regularity,  will  be  surprised 
tu  fmd  how  easy  the  process  is,  after 
the  first  week  or  tw^o.  Begin  with  t!ie 
day  of  its  birth.  Do  not  hold  the  little 
thing  in  your  arms  to  put  it  to  sleep, 
but  lay  it  <>n  its  |)iiknv,  nf  course  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  room  is  warm  enough 
am]  the  little  body  protected  from 
draughts.  As  soon  as  the  milk  has 
come  in  quantity  to  permit  it,  arrange 
a  regular  time-table  —  and  keep  to  ill 
Usually  the  intervals  between  nursings 
should  be  two  hours  during  the  day- 
time, and  from  three  to  four  hours  at 
night.  Do  not  allow  the  small  tyrant 
to  elect  to  reverse  the  custom  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  chouse  the  night 
for  fre(|uent  nursing,  while  devoting 
much  of  the  day  to  sleep.  Why  babies 
should  so  often  try  to  d<>  this  I  know 
not;  but  many  (»f  them  certainly  do  so, 
and  must  be  taught  the  evil  of  their 
arrangements.  There  is  nothing  worse 
for  child  or  mother  than  to  allow  the 
formation  of  a  habit  of  falling  asleep 
while   nursing,  or  of  nursing  at   very 
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short  intervals.  The  baby  uu^ht  id 
take  a  sufficient  aniciunt  of  food  at  a 
time  to  till  its  stomach,  and  then  to 
wait  long  enough  for  that  orj^an  t<i  be- 
come empty  ;  this  permits  time  enough 
for  digestion  and  for  subsequent  resl- 
inij-time  for  the  chik!,  while  it  also 
gives  the  mother  enough  repose  to 
produce  the  best  milk  in  suflicient 
quantity. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
regularity,  partly  liecause  so  few  seem 
to  appreciate  it,  and  partly  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  hygienic 
rules.  Do  not  think  that  I  intend  to 
say  that  there  is  any  fixed  rule  about 
the  time  which  should  intervene  be- 
tween nursings  ;  I  have  suggested  two- 
hour  intervals  as  usually  (irnpen  Ba- 
bies are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  some  do  better  (f  the  interval  is 
htnger  or  shorter.  I  mean  only  to  say 
ihat  some  regular  intt'nHil  shouiti  fhpst\ 
and  some  time-table  should  be  selected. 
Regularity  is,  next  to  cleanliness,  the 
greatest  protection  to  the  health  of 
childrtrn. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  treat  of  all  details  of  nursery 
hygiene,  I  shall  deal  only  with  general 
prificiples* 

\\1ien  preparing  the  paper  I  asked 
a  friend  who  is  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  who  has  in  them  irre- 
futable evidence  (if  evidence  w^ere 
needed)  that  she  knows  whereof  she 
speaks,  to  v^'rite  for  me  a  descripticui  of 
tlie  methods  which  she  thought  best  to 
adopt  in  the  physical  care  of  infants 
and  little  children.  Upon  reading  her 
response  to  this  request,  1  saw  that  the 
best  way  to  cover  much  of  the  ground 
which  belongs  to  this  article  would  be 
to  publish  her  views  in  her  own  words. 
She  cnnsetitetl  to  allow  nie  to  do  this, 
and  I  give  it  in  full,  feeling  sure  that 
nothing  that  I  couUl  write  would  give 
sut:h  clear,  succmct,  and  ciiun>Ictc  di 
rcctious. 


Th(  HMtserv* 


"  I  takf  it  for  granted  that  the  nursery 
is  the  brightest,  sunniest  room  in  the 
house.  Let  it  be  also  pretty 
and  gay  and  not  like  a  ward 
in  a  hospital.  Even  a  very  young  baby 
is  sensitive  to  its  surroundings  and  en- 
joys the  gay  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
pretty  ornaments  on  bureau  and  man- 
tel-piece. 

**  A  hard  wood  floor,  or,  if  this  is  im- 
possible, a  painted  floor,  is  more  desir- 
able than  an  all-over  carpet,  but  I 
prefer  to  rugs  a  stjuare  of  carpet  well 
lined  and  nailed  down  so  as  to  leave  a 
margin  of  wood  lloor  all  around  the 
room.  This  square  of  carpet  is  mucli 
w^armer  than  rugs  and,  in  case  of  sud- 
den illness,  may  be  taken  up  at  a  few 
moments*  notice.  A  bare  floor^ — always 
hygienic — is  indispensable  in  cases  of 
contagious  disease. 

*'  Do  not  be  afraid  of  plenty  of  fresh 
air  anti  sunlight.  T-et  carpet  and  pretty 
Frnh  air  ami  nuvsHn  curtaius  fade,  but  let 
iitttiigMt  ^\^^  sunlight  stream  into  the 
room.  Whether  the  day  be  warm  <jr 
not  open  the  windf>vvs,  and  do  not  fear 
to  open  the  windows  really  wide.  Von 
will  have  less  draught  than  by  opening 
a  slit.  Many  doctors  will  forbid  a  lit- 
tle infant  to  be  taken  out  in  winter. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  safe  prccautiim 
in  a  severe  climate,  but  a  little  bal)y 
longs  for  fresh  air  quite  as  much  as  an 
adult.  Let  him  have  it  by  throwing 
wide  o[>en  yom*  sunny  nursery  windt*w, 
ttress  him  as  though  for  going  cnit  and 
put  your  bassinet  or  cradle,  or,  for  lack 
of  anything  belter,  a  clfithes-basket 
with  pillows  in  it,  close  to  the  window 
in  the  sun,  and  cover  him  warmly.  V*ou 
will  be  surprised  to  fmd  what  a  rest- 
ful sleep  and  what  rosy  cheeks  the  lit- 
tle creature  will  have  after  its  sun 
bath. 

**  (Jive  up  almost  any  luxury  rather 
than  an  open  fireplace  in  the  nursery. 

*'  Keep  your  nursery  cool— 68**  F.  is 
warm  e-nough  even  for  bathing  an  infant, 
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and  dd^  quite  warm  enough  for  children 
old  enough  to  romp  and  play.  Remem- 
Tempeniiureof  ^^^r  that  they  take  an  im- 

the nursery,  mense  amount  of  exercise, 
from  the  little  six  months'  old  who 
strains  every  nerve  to  lift  a  very  small 
toy,  to  the  four  or  five  year  old  who 
plays  horse  for  hours  together.  1  have 
seen  children  in  profuse  perspiration 
while  the  mother  sat  quietly  reading 
or  sewing  and  asking  for  a  shawl.  \Sec 
reference  to  ''^  Fninkliu  Stcn^e  "  in  Appen- 
dix.J 

"  Every  trained  nurse  has  her  own 
ideas  about  bathing  an  infant,  just  as 
iliTw  to  b.ithe   every  mother  has,  so  it  is 

rules.  Air  the  room  thoroughly,  first, 
and  wait  until  it  is  warm  again  before 
beginning.  Have  everything  ready, 
the  little  clothes  all  prepared  and 
warm,  and  laid  where  they  are  reached 
easily.  A  large  flannel  apron  and  a 
large  soft  bath  -  towel  are  necessary. 
Take  off  the  baby's  night-clothes 
quickly  and  firmly.  He  will  not  mind 
it  half  so  much  as  if  you  apologize 
to  him  between  each  garment  for  the 
liberties  you  are  taking.  When  you 
reach  the  band,  before  taking  that  off, 
let  him  have  a  short  air-bath  with 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  exercise 
the  little  arms  and  legs  can  take. 
Wash  the  face  and  head  thoroughly 
before  putting  him  in,  then  dip  him 
gently  into  the  water,  as  sometimes 
even  an  older  baby  will  suddenly 
get  violently  alarmed.  Hold  him  with 
the  left  hand,  rub  all  over  with  the 
right — either  with  or  without  soap,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  baby  ;  take 
a  good  -  sized  sponge  (don't  confine 
yourself  to  what  is  commonly  called 
a  *  baby  sponge,'  they  are  wretched 
little  things  except  for  a  new-born  in- 
fant) and  sponge  him  thoroughly.  Lift 
him  into  your  soft  bath-towel,  fold  this 
and  your  flannel  apron  around  him  and 


rub  gently  but  thoroughly  keeping  him 
covered  all  the  time.  As  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath — it  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  physical  condition  of 
the  child  and  the  family  doctor,  but  it 
can  and  ought  to  be  gradually  cooled 
until  it  is  what  is  commonly  called 
tepid.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  in  washing  the  mouth.  Fifty 
cent's  worth  of  absorbent  cotton  will 
more  than  last  through  babyhood.  Al- 
ways use  fresh  cold  water  and  never 
use  the  same  piece  of  cotton  twice. 
The  colder  the  water  the  better  a  baby 
seems  to  like  it,  though  by  this  I  do 
not  mean  'ice-water  !  Don't  be  afraid 
to  let  him  suck  the  water  from  the  cot- 
ton. In  this  way  he  will  get  a  drink, 
which  an  infant  needs  and  ought  to 
have  daily.  As  he  grows  older,  give  him 
at  least  twice  a  day  a  little  cold  water, 
for  milk  does  not  always  quench  thirst. 

"  About  the  dressing  of  an  infant,  opin- 
ions vary,  but  the  following  suggestions 
ihnv  to  dress  ^pply  to  Children  living  in 
an  infant.  ^  cliuiate  such  as  that  of 
New  York  and  in  a  house  kept  rea- 
sonably warm,  />.,  having  a  nursery 
temperature  of  66°  to  68°  F.  and  the 
temperature  of  the  rest  of  the  house 
more  or  less  in  that  neighborhood. 

"  For  a  new-born  baby  you  will  prob- 
ably have  to  yield  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  your  trained  nurse  wheth- 
er you  approve  of  it  or  not.  We  shall 
therefore  consider  first  a  six  weeks*  old 
baby.  Use  only  the  lightest  and  finest 
of  flannel  for  bands,  barrow-coats,  and 
night-gowns  ;  as  a  rule,  a  gauze  under- 
shirt is  the  only  one  needed.  We 
will  begin,  then,  with  the  flannel  band, 
a  light  gauze  undershirt,  a  barrow- 
coat  or  flannel  petticoat,  preferably 
mounted  on  a  flannel  band  or  waist, 
a  short  thin  nainsook  petticoat,  and 
what  is  known  as  a  slip  instead  of 
a  dress.  Avoid  most  carefully  long, 
heavy,  clumsy  white  dresses.  They 
only  add  weight  and  no  warmth. 
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**  My  rule  is  nu  shoes  or  socks.  This 
is  scj  great  a  heresy  that  I  feel  1  must 
give  my  reason  for  it.  A  yiiuiig  baby 
wearing  socks  will  invariably  tlo  one  of 
two  things — though  he  generally  does 
bftth  !  He  will  either  wet  the  sock  or 
kick  it  off.  Then  the  little  foot,  ac- 
customed as  it  is  to  the  warmth  of 
the  sock,  feels  the  chill  and  the  moth- 
er is  surprised  to  fuul  that  the  baby 
has  cold  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
little  bare  feet  are  constantly  rubbing 
against  the  Oannel  petticoat  and,  even 
if  wct^  are  dried  in  a  few  moments  by 
the  frictioiu 

"  At  night,  let  the  dress  be  just  the 
same^ — only  exchanging  for  the  white 
petticoat  and  dress  a  long,  loose,  flannel 
night-dress.  This,  with  a  soft,  warm, 
knit  blanket  wrapped  tightly  around 
the  baby  just  under  the  arm-pits  will 
keep  the  little  body  warm  and  comfort- 
able all  night.  Don't  be  afraid  to  leave 
the  head  uncovered.  A  baby  likes  air 
quite  as  much  as  you  do.  If  you  fear 
draughts,  draw  a  screen  or  a  curtain 
around  the  little  bed. 

**  Use  only  the  lightest  of  knit  or 
light  woollen  blankets,  and  have  them 
of  small  size,  as  the  weight  of  a  large 
blanket  is  uncomfortable  and  un health- 
ful. 

"  The  proper  age  for  putting  a  baby 
into  short  clothes  depends,  of  course, 
^*Shori  upon  the  season  of  the  year, 
<hih€sr  the  child's  health,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Except  under 
unusual  circumstances,  I  should  give 
six  months  as  the  linut  for  keeping  in- 
fants in  long  clulhes.  liy  that  time  the 
desire  for  exercise  and  freedom  be- 
comes very  marked.  With  great  care 
and  discretion  the  change  can  be  made 
as  easily  in  winter  as  in  summer,  pro- 
vided the  child  is  ordinarily  healthy. 
Firsts  put  on  the  short  white  slip  instead 
of  the  long  one,  leaving  the  other  two 
long  petticoats  on.  In  a  day  or  so  take 
off  the  long  white  petticoat,  though  the 


baby  will  look  rather  odd  with  a  long 
flannel  petticoat  hanging  far  below  the 
others.  After  two  or  three  days,  make 
the  final  change  of  the  long  flannel 
skirt  for  the  short  one,  putting  on  at 
the  same  time  little  socks  or  stockings 
and  very  light  soft  shoes  or  slippers, 

**  In  regard  to  foot  -  covering,  the 
child's  temperament  must  be  consid- 
ered carefully.  If  he  is  a  full-blooded, 
sturdy,  active  baby,  the  little  socks  that 
I  know  mothers  are  so  fond  of  can  do 
no  harm,  especially  if  the  napkins  are 
frequently  changed  so  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  is  kept  warm. 

**  Don't  be  alarmed  if  the  baby's  skin 
on  arms  or  legs  feels  cool  to  the  touch. 
It  is  only  when  hands  or  feet  are  very 
cold  that  extra  clothing  is  needed. 

**  The  clothing  at  night  should  remain 
the  same,  though  lightened  in  summer 
by  taking  off  the  flannel  petticoat  and 
even  the  skirt,  but  n^\Kr  the  band  or 
light  woollen  night-gown, 

*'  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the 
changes  needed  all  through  babyhood, 
I  shall  therefore  take  next  the  clothing 
of  a  child  of  from  three  to  four  years. 
Keep  to  the  knit  or  flannel  band.  It 
tightness,    ^s  *^"^  ^^   ^^^^  greatest  safe- 

'oarmth.    guards    against    cold.     Over 

ana  JKt-  ^  .  ■       *  •  * 

(ii*m  in  this  a  light,  all-wool  shirt,  I 
ihthttt^.  strongly  advise  woollen  draw- 
ers of  the  same  quality  as  the  shirt. 
Thus  you  have  a  warm,  light  founda- 
tion of  clothing.  The  outer  garments 
need  not  be  specially  warm  and  must 
not  be  heavy.  Remember  again  the 
great  activity  of  a  child  of  that  age 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  he  takes,  I 
have  seen  so  often  a  languid,  flushed 
little  face  the  result  only  of  heavy 
warm  clothing.  It  is  as  great  a  mistake 
to  overdress  as  to  underdress  a  child. 
When  he  goes  out,  however,  dress  him 
according  to  the  weather  of  the  day» 
not  according  to  the  weather  of  the 
season.  In  an  uncertain  climate,  two 
winter  coats  are  almost  a  necessity. 
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One  should  l»f  made  lighter  in  weight 
and  less  wurni  than  the  other.  The 
lighter  coat  will  be  fuund  invaluable  on 
cold  sprinj*:  days  as  well  as  on  warm 
winter  days,  and  is,  therefore*  not  I  he 
e\trava.i»anL:c  it  seems  to  be.  The 
headgear  depends  on  the  amount  of 
hair  a  child  has,  but  \\\  this  respect  also 
do  not  err  on  the  side  of  loo  great 
warmth.  Remember  that  in  after  years 
the  child  is  destined,  whether  man  or 
woman,  to  wear  very  little  head  cover- 
ing, and^  if  it  has  much  hair  faUing 
about  the  neck  and  ears,  the  constant 
friction  of  the  hair  will  keep  them 
quite  warm  enough,  ^\'hen  a  little 
girl  is  old  enough  to  walk,  and  even 
when  she  is  growing  to  be  a  big  girl, 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  tempted  to 
add  a  muff  to  the  winter  outfit.  Put  on 
the  warmest  pcjssible  mittens  and  let 
her  have  absolute  freedom  of  her  arms. 
This  will  help  towanl  giving  her  the 
fine,  free,  swinging  walk  we  so  rarely 
see  among  our  city-bred  women. 

**  My  advice  for  the  sunmier  clothing 
of  children,  when  the  weather  is  very 
warm,  is  brief.  Put  on  as  few  clothes 
as  are  decent. 

'*  The  tjuestion  of  a  time  for  changing 
a  boy's  skirts  to  trousers  is  another 
'^ Putting  on  difficult  matter  to  decide. 
tromersr  'x\^^  mother's  instinct  of 
the  fitness  of  things  must  come  into 
play,  and,  as  it  is  not  an  important 
matter  of  health,  I  need  not  lay  down 
rules  in  regard  to  it.  Asa  ehiUl  grows 
older  the  dress  should  change  accord- 
ing to  its  needs  and  its  physical  condi- 
tion. 

"Common  sense  is  a  better  guide  than 
all  the  rules  ever  written.  Health  de- 
pends on  common  sense 
quite  as  mucli  as  on  doc- 
tors' advice.  For  example,  many 
mothers  are  as  much  afraid  of  rain  as 
of  diphtheria.  I  think  that  warm  sum- 
mer rains  are  as  healthful  for  children 
as  for  [ilants,  and  are  not  to  be  avoided 
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and  dreaded.  To  sum  up,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  cold  or  heat,  rain  or  sun — ex- 
cept in  their  extremes.  What  should 
we  think  of  the  mother  llsh  who  de- 
cided that  her  young  needed  more  air 
and  less  water  ?  And  yet  how  often 
the  human  jiarent  makes  just  such  de- 
cisions.** 

Surely  no  more  need  be  said  uf>on 
this  branch  of  nursery  hygiene.  The 
sound  common  sense  that  characterizes 
my  friend's  advice  must  be  the  foun- 
dation of  ail  practical  hygiene.  It  is 
not  such  a  very  complex  subject,  this 
hygiene,  after  all.  More  accurately 
speaking,  it  is  not  very  complicated  in 
most  of  its  details  of  a  practical  sort, 
l^eople  who  are  not  compelled  to  strive 
problems  of  the  kind  which  present 
themselves  to  professional  sanitarians 
need  not  burden  their  minds  with  a 
vast  mass  of  details  ;  the  questions 
presented  to  them  have  few  difficulties. 
In  the  nursery,  hygienic  rules  arc  the 
rules  r>f  common  sense,  and  so  are  they 
always.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  all 
children  In  precisely  the  same  manner; 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  do  so  with 
adults.  Common  sense  must  be  the 
guide  in  all  cases. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  fnid  in  an  article  on  hygiene 
Educ^ithm  and  ^"V  reference  to  certain 
hygitm.  matters     which    are    dis- 

cussed in  this  paper.  Education,  for 
example,  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a 
hyxiemc  measure^  though  the  itygiene  of 
ctiui'aiiim  is  often  considered.  Yet  I 
intend  to  speak  of  education  more  in 
relation  to  its  powers  as  a  means  kA 
preserving  healthy  than  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  health  to  make  possible 
the  highest  education.  The  latter  is 
often  mentitmed,  the  former  is  more 
imptjrtant.  Children  can  be  taught  to 
k'  ht-aitifv — and  healthy  children  can  be 
taught  other  things.  Education  is  a 
powerful  hygienic  force.  In  order  to 
explain  what  I  mean,  I  must  first  state 
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that  my  idea  of  education  is  that  it  ini- 
plics  such  instruction  as  shall  (it  tht: 
individual  for  hfc  in  this  world  of 
ours.  It  is  instruction  which  begins 
before  the  alphabet  is  learned,  and 
continues  long  after  leaving  school  or 
college.  There  is  a  di  If  ere  nee  between 
hygiene  iti  education^  and  education  in 
hygiene. 

Education  in  hygiene  begins  during 
the  first  days  of  life;  it  is  then  direct- 
ed toward  the  formation  of  good  and 
regular  habits  of  body.  As  the  child 
grows  older  and  its  intelligence  de- 
velops, habits  of  mind  begin  to  be  ac- 
quired which  may  be  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  training.  How  few  of  us 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  very  great 
deal  of  jihysical  suffering  in  after  life 
comes  from  bad  mental  training  in 
childhood  !  I  do  not  mean  suffering 
of  an  imaginary  kind  ;  I  mean  disease 
whiclt  may  entirely  ruin  a  life  which 
might  have  been  of  use  to  the  world, 
and  which  surely  would  have  been  bap- 
pier  but  for  the  lost  health.  Many  a 
chronic  invalid  might  have  preserved 
his  health  had  he  been  taught  to  use 
his  brain  properly  when  a  child. 

Never  forget  in  educating  a  young 
child  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
chances  are  that  illness  will  come  soon- 
er or  later.  The  illness  may  be  slight 
or  severe  ;  but  whether  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  ()hysician  be  able  to  make  a 
proper  examination  of  the  little  patient 
in  order  to  prescribe  effectively,  A 
child  tan  l>e  taught  to  do  many  things 
of  medical  importance  as  a  matter  of 
course,  provided  the  instruction  is  be- 
gun when  he  is  in  good  health,  where- 
as, without  teaching,  all  efforts  to 
make  him  do  them  when  ill,  result 
only  in  bitter  protests  and  angry 
struggles. 

Teach  a  child  to  submit  to  an  exam- 
ination of  its  throat,  Vi'custom  it  to 
open   the  tnouili,   [lat  out  ilu*   tongue, 


and  nut  to  fear  the  introduction  of  a 
spoon  or  other  tongue  depressor.  Be- 
yomi  tTtnihift^^  arotJ  aroustftg  in  his 
mind  J  ear  or  distrust  of  the  doctor.  No 
words  can  express  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  threatening  the  poor  child  with 
a  visit  froiTi  the  doctor  and  a  dose 
of  medicine  as  a  punishment  for  mis- 
conduct. Never  lie  to  a  child  about 
doctors  or  medicine  or  anything  else  ; 
but  if  you  feel,  as  some  people  seem  to 
feel,  that  life  without  lying  is  an  im- 
possibility, at  least  don't  lie  about  the 
amount  of  pain  likely  to  result  from  a 
surgical  procedure,  or  abcKit  the  taste 
of  some  medicine.  If  you  know  that 
something  to  be  done  will  hurt,  say  so  ; 
if  a  mixture  to  be  sw*al lowed  is  un- 
pleasant, say  so.  If  you  deceive  a 
child  once  in  such  matters,  do  not 
imagine  that  it  will  trust  you  again. 
You  do  not  deserve  trust,  and  you  will 
not  get  it  ! 

We  Americans  are  frequently  said  to 
be  the  greatest  sufferers  from  certain 
LfarftiHjf  kaw   foHTis   of  serious   ncrvous 

totkimk.  diseases  in  the  world.  This 
seems  actually  to  be  the  case  :  we  seem 
to  suffer  from  nervous  exhaustion,  with 
its  consequent  physical  weakness,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  do  other  nations, 
Doubtless  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
heavy  strain  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
hurry  and  worry  of  our  ways  of  living  ; 
but  hurry  and  worry  are  by  no  means 
the  only  causes  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
Indeed,  there  is  great  reason  to  think 
that  hurry  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  produces 
worry.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  living  in  town,s,  villages, 
or  farmhouses  in  various  parts  of  this 
country,  who  rarely  know  wliat  it  is  to 
be  hurried — who  may  have  many  long 
and  w*eary  hours  of  daily  work  to  do, 
or  whose  daily  task  may  he  very  shcirt 
^-yet  whose  health  is  lost  by  reason 
of  nervous  exhaustion.  They  have 
ground    their    ncrvous    machinery   to 
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pieces,  not  by  undue  haste  in  working 
or  living,  but  by  undue  waste  of  nerve- 
force.  They  have  never  been  taught 
/loic  to  think  or  work — they  have  no 
idea  of  the  preservation  of  brain 
and  muscle  power  —  they  waste  their 
strength  in  thousands  of  ways — and 
they  break  down  I  Let  no  one  think 
that  nervous  exhaustion  is  the  name  of 
an  imaginary  disorder  which  is  fash- 
ionably used  by  doctors  to  hide  the 
selfishness  or  laziness  of  a  patient. 
This  is  not  so.  While  it  is  true  that 
certain  people  cloak  their  indolent  self- 
indulgence  under  a  pretence  of  illness, 
it  is  etpially  true  that  among  the  suf- 
ferers from  nervous  exhaustion  may  be 
found  some  of  the  most  unselfish  and 
hardest  working  men  and  women  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  very  real  disease — and  a 
cause  of  terrible  suffering. 

Worry  is  the  real  cause  of  almost  all 
cases.  Work  by  itself  rarely,  if  ever, 
produces  it.  If  one  works  without 
mental  distress,  one  may  be  tired  out, 
but  sleep  will  relieve  the  fatigue. 
When  worry  is  added  to  work,  or  when 
it  exists  independently  of  work,  sleep 
itself  either  fails  to  restore  strength  or 
does  not  come  to  the  weary  body  and 
brain  save  in  an  unsatisfactory  way.  If 
worry  be  avoided,  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  accomplished  year  in  and 
year  out  is  surprisingly  great.  Have 
you  ever  thought  what  worry  really  is? 
It  is  simply  wasted  mental  force.  It  is 
thought  expended  needlessly,  so  far  as 
any  good  result  is  concerned.  Let  us 
suppost;  that  we  have  some  work  to  ac- 
complish which  it  is  important  to  do 
well,  or  which  it  is  important  to  finish 
wiihin  a  given  time.  Is  that  work  im- 
proved in  (juality,  or  finished  the  soon- 
er, if  besides  devoting  strength  and 
thought  to  its  accomplishment,  we  de- 
vote additional  strength  and  thought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  results  of 
failure  ?  The  useless  expenditure  of 
energy  is   what  we  call  worry.     Have 


you  ever  heard  a  steam-engine  make  a 
clicking  sound  every  time  the  piston- 
rod  changed  the  direction  of  its  mo- 
tion 1  Engines  do  so  when  their  work- 
ing parts  are  not  properly  fitted,  so 
that  some  of  the  power  of  the  steam  is 
expended  in  moving  pieces  of  metal  to 
and  fro  without  useful  effect,  ^yhen 
this  happens,  the  engine  is  weakened  to 
the  extent  of  the  power  wasted,  and, 
moreover,  the  jar  of  the  waste  motion 
racks  the  machine,  and  may  shake  it  to 
pieces.  Waste  motion  is  to  an  engine 
what  worry  is  to  a  human  being. 

Do  you  exclaim,  "All  this  is  very 
true  ;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  hygi- 
ene ?  Hygiene  cannot  stop  worry."  I 
reply  that  a  most  important  part  of  the 
education  in  hygiene  is  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  do 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  worry.  And 
it  can  do  so  !  If  a  child  is  made 
to  think  in  a  systematic  way,  and  is 
taught  to  estimate  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  things,  one-half  of  the  causes 
of  worry  are  removed.  The  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  ten-ton  steam  hammer — 
a  machine  wiiich  was  one  of  the  great 
admirations  of  my  childhood — became 
so  skilful  in  the  management  of  the 
huge  apparatus  that  he  could  break  an 
cRg  which  had  been  put  into  a  wine- 
glass and  set  upon  the  anvil  without 
breaking  the  glass  ;  yet  the  whole  im- 
mense power  of  the  hammer  was  em- 
ployed when  the  egg-shell  was  struck. 
A  force  of  hundreds  of  tons  was  let 
loose  and  checked,  and  the  result  was 
a  broken  ^^'^^  and  an  unbroken  wine- 
glass !  This  performance  resembles 
closely  the  methods  of  many  a  human 
being  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  ener- 
gy expended  compared  to  the  results 
obtained.  Too  many  of  us  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  power  of  a  steam 
hammer  to  break  an  Qgg  !  In  our  own 
case  we  happen  to  be  obliged  to  fur- 
nish the  wasted  energy  out  of  our  own 
individual  store  ;  we  do  not  get  it  from 
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a  steam  liotler  !  The  simile  would  be 
more  accurate  were  I  to  say  tlut  tliese 
people  habitually  use  a  sled^je- hammer 
to  break  their  eggs.  Not  only  would 
they  save  their  strength,  but  also  w^ould 
they  break  the  shell  so  as  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  its  contents,  did  they  select 
some  easier  method.  It  is  not  wise  "to 
do  things  too  hard,'* 

It  is  then  very  important  as  a  hy- 
gienic measure  toteach  chiklrcn  to  work 
hard,  but  not  to  spend  part  of  their 
energy  in  useful  work  and  waste  (lart 
of  it  in  useless  worry,  The  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  by  teaching  them  con- 
centration of  mind  upon  whatever  is  to 
be  done.  The  kindergarten  system,  // 
r^a//y  adopted  in  its  true  spirit^  does 
much  to  attain  this  desirable  end.  The 
real  aim  of  this  system  is  to  teach 
children  to  t/iink  and  to  kmno^  rather 
than  to  memorize  and  to  recite.  It  also 
teaches  systematic  thinking  and  syste- 
matic observation  ;  and  those  who 
learn  to  think  and  observe  systemati- 
cally do  not  waste  thought.  Moreover, 
this  method  exercises  the  faculty  of 
l>ecoming  interested  in  what  is  before 
one  and  hence  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  worry. 

Formal  educaticm  is  not  the  only  pre- 
server from  mental  waste  for  the  child. 
The  way  in  which  it  is  taught  to  re- 
gard father  and  motfier  makes  a  great 
difference  in  its  whole  life.  If  its  rela- 
tions with  its  parents  are  what  such  re- 
lations should  be,  affectionate  —  and 
frirndiy  (there  is  a  difference  between 
affection  and  friendship) — the  little  one 
will  be  spared  much  worry,  for  alt  per- 
plexing questions  will  be  referred  to 
the  two  best  and  wisest  friends  known 
to  the  childish  heart.  If  father  and 
mother  have  a  sense  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  lying  to  a  child,  and  speak  lov- 
ingly and  honestly  in  reply  to  the  sweet 
confiding  little  inquirer,  they  will  leach 
two  things  which  wilt  prevent  much 
worry.     In    the    hrst    [iluce,   they    will 


teach  confidence,  and  in  the  second, 
they  will  show  that  there  are  many 
questions  to  which  our  only  answer 
can  be  **  I  do  not  know."  One  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  against  the  shat- 
tering of  ideals  is  the  demonslration 
to  the  childish  mind  that  its  parents 
command  respect  and  excite  love,  and 
yet  may  be  ignorant  of  many  things. 

Not  only  should  children  be  taught 
to  work  without  waste  of  strength  : 
they  should  also  be  taught  to  rest  com- 
pletely. Until  the  little  one  is  Urdx  or 
five  years  old  there  should  be  a  fixed 
time  during  the  day  which  is  spent  in 
bed.  Whether  it  sleeps  or  nol,  insist 
that  it  shall  stay  on  the  bed.  When 
the  age  for  systematic  lessons  has  ar- 
rived, never  let  the  time  of  rest  be 
interfered  with  by  thoughts  of  study. 
Let  there  be  times  for  work  and  times 
for  play,  and  let  the  play  be  pursued 
as  earnestly  as  the  work.  Too  few 
adults  know  how  to  rest  or  play. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction  the 
number  of  hours  of  study  must  be  ciui- 
sidered.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  rule  for  all  children.  Indi- 
viduals differ  so  much  that  each  case 
must  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
arrange  for  too  long  hours  cjf  instruc- 
tion for  very  young  children.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  better  did  we 
have  shorter  hours  of  daily  W(jrk  and 
shorter  periods  of  complete  rest.  This 
I  believe  is  true  of  almost  all  our 
schools. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  import  at  it  part  of 
the  subject  of  education  in  hygiene. 
If  I  can  impress  upon  the  readers  of 
this  article  anything  like  a  realizing 
Sense  of  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  practical  importance  of  instruclii*n 
Thi.ij^ofpU'  in  certain  physiological 
^nty,  facts   whii  h     force    them- 

selves upon  the  attention  of  girls  at 
the  age  of  puberty  for  the  first  time,  I 
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III.  — HYGIENE  OF  THE   SICK-ROOM  — A   FEW 
WORDS   ABOUT   DOCTORS   AND   NURSES. 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  hardly  within  the 
province  of  an  article  upon  Hy- 
giene to  consider  the  relations  of  the 
family  and  the  doctor  or  sick-nurse,  so 
much  depends  upon  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  these  relations  that  1  feel  jus- 
tified in  pointing  out  certain  oft-for- 
gotten facts. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  people 
seem  to  accept  their  medical  attend- 
Thf  choice  of  ^^'^^  much  as  they  do  their 
a  physician,  political  hcliefs— as  a  re- 
sult of  the  opinions  of  friends  or 
relatives.  Very  seldom  is  much  care 
used  in  the  choice.  Naturally  more  or 
less  mutual  misunderstanding  follows 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 
When  selecting  a  physician,  above  all 
things  try  to  get  one  in  whom  you  have 
confidence.  If  possible,  choose  one 
whose  personality  is  attractive  to  you  ; 
for  the  feeling  of  esteem  and  respect 
for  a  doctor  are  almost  as  important 
aids  in  treatment  as  are  drugs.  If  you 
do  not  trust  a  doctor,  get  another,  if 
possible,  whom  you  do  trust.  If  you 
dislike  your  dt^ctor,  it  is  usually  well  to 
try  to  replace  him  with  one  whom  you 
find  more  congenial  ;  dislike  shakes 
confidence  and  handicaps  the  medical 
man  in  all  his  efforts  to  cure  you.  It  is 
so  often  necessary  to  talk  to  a  medical 
adviser  about  subjects  of  the  most 
private  nature  connected  with  yourself 
or  your  family,  and  to  rely  so  much 
upon  his  honor  and  secrecy,  that  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  one  whom 
you  like  and  esteem  is  self-evident. 

In  these  days  of  '^  specialists "  the 
wisdom  of  employing  one  trustworthy 
general  practitioner  to  take 
charge  of  the  family  as  a 
whole — to  be  the  "  family  doctor  " — is 
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too  often  forgotten.     One   would  sup- 
pose   from   the   multitude   of   doctors 
consulted  by  many   a   family    that   we 
men  and  women  were  all  constructed 
of  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  unre- 
lated  organs,    instead   of    each    of   us 
having  a  body  in  which  every  part  is 
closely  connected  with  all  the  others. 
Nowadays,    the    advance    of    medical 
knowledge  has  made  it  impossible  for 
any  single  man  to  attain  the  technical 
skill  requisite  for  the  accurate  diagnosis 
or  best  treatment  of  many  of  the  dis- 
eases which  affect   certain   regions  of 
the  body,  but  the  best  medical  adviser  for 
any  family  is  not  the  specialist^  whose  viae 
is  alicays  narroiued  by  the  attention  which 
he  pays  to  the  disorders  of  a  single  organ 
or   limited  group    of   organs ;    what    a 
family   needs    is   the  doctor  who    ktunvs 
enough   to  advise    intelligently  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  all  caseSy 
including  among  other  things  the  employ- 
ment of  specialists.     Get  some  good  gen- 
eral practitioner  to  take  charge  of  you 
and  your  family  ;  do  not  have  four  or 
five  specialists,  unless  he  advises  it. 

Having  selected  a  physician  whom 
you  can  trust,  follow  his  advice  in  case 
of  illness  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  If  it  is  necessary  to  disobey 
his  orders,  do  so ;  but  tell  him  what 
you  have  done,  and  why,  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Do  not  deceive  a  doctor  upon 
any  account ;  if  he  is  worth  consult- 
ing he  is  worth  treating  fairly.  I.  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  confide  to 
him,  as  so  many  people  do,  any  pri- 
vate affairs  which  are  not  connected 
with  medical  matters ;  there  is  no  need 
of  doing  so.  I  mean  that  you  should 
be  absolutely  frank'  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  everything  of  medical  interest, 
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whether   it  appears  to  you   important 
or  not. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  term 
**  medical  etiquette  '*  should  have  come 
^  .  ^  into  general  use.  It  has 
^'mrduai  misled  vtvy  many  of  the 
'  *^'*'  '^  laity  and  not  a  few  medi- 
cal men.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  doctors 
have  a  peculiar  standard  which  de- 
termines their  conduct  in  life.  They 
are  supposed  to  behave  like  fools  in 
consequence.  While  I  admit  that  some 
of  them  do  precisely  that  thing,  there 
is  no  reason  to  lay  the  blame  upon 
**  etiquette."  It  inheres  in  the  man. 
There  is  no  more  use  in  attempting 
to  drive  the  foolishness  out  of  the 
fool  of  to-day  by  means  of  rules  than 
there  was  in  Solomon's  time  when 
that  wise  king  proclaimed  the  ineffi- 
ciency to  that  end  of  harsher  measures  : 
**  Though  thou  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 
*rhere  is  absolutely  no  difference  be- 
tween the  principles  of  the  ** etiquette" 
of  medical  men  and  of  the  **  etiquette  " 
which  should  determine  the  conduct  in 
respect  to  one  another  of  all  human 
beings.  Its  rules  are  the  rules  of  cour- 
tesy, and  its  foundation  is  upon  the 
**  golden  rule."  The  reluctance  of  a 
physician  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  who 
is  under  the  care  of  another  physician 
is  the  result  of  the  perfectly  natural  de- 
sire w^hich  all  really  considerate  people 
must  have,  to  avoid  interfering  with 
the  business  of  others.  If  circum- 
stances demand  immediate  action,  "eti- 
quette"  requires  that  such  action  be 
taken  at  once.  All  of  the  rules  of 
** etiquette*'  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Be  courteous  to  and  consider- 
ate of  other  doctors.  Be  courteous  to 
and  considerate  of  your  fellow-men, 
medical  or  lay.  Be  guided  by  com- 
mon-sense and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manitv.     Don't  be  a  fool  ! " 


€ancernit$g 
nurses. 

or  unirained. 


The  position  of  a  sick-nurse  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  *rhe  di flic ul ties  are  often 
increased  by  avoidable 
blunders,  due  to  miscon- 
ception of  her  duties  ami 
of  the  true  relations  to 
the  members  of  the  household  in  which 
she  happens  to  be  at  work.  The  fault 
is  sometimes  her  own  and  sometimes 
her  employer's. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  between  nurses  and  their  em- 
ployers is  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
each  party  usually  regards  the  other 
with  more  or  less  suspicion.  The  fam- 
ily and  the  servants  in  the  house  alike 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  a  nurse  is 
a  person  who  will  [vrobably  "make 
trouble  "  sooner  or  later  (which,  I  grieve 
to  say,  she  frequently  does).  The  nurse, 
perhaps  from  bitter  experience  with 
other  families,  cannot  altugether  help 
looking  for  some  unpleasant  behavior 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  household 
(and  her  expectations  are  only  too 
often  realized).  Thus,  since  there  is 
no  more  certain  way  to  cause  trouble 
and  misunderstanding  than  to  look  for 
it  continually,  trouble  is  pretty  sure  to 
occur. 

When  engaging  a  nurse,  of  course 
one  should  try  to  get  one  who  is  per- 
sonally agreeable.  Also  when  engag- 
ing one  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
the  transaction  is  a  matter  of  business  ; 
try  to  settle  the  business  details  as  soon 
as  possible,  leaving  no  room  for  sub- 
sequent dispute  about  payment,  etc. 
I'here  is  one  fact  which  the  employers 
of  nurses  seem  often  to  forget,  namely  : 
that  the  nurse  does  not  covenant  to 
render  any  sen^ices  save  those  of  a 
nurse  ;  neither  does  she  agree  to  re- 
main on  duty  for  a  longer  time  than 
flesh  and  blood  can  endure.  One  of 
the  most  common  faults  of  employers 
is  a  tendency  ti*  keep  the  nurse  on  duty 
too  many  hours  daily  at  a  stretch,  and 
then  to  wake  her  up  for  trifling  reasons 
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when  she  has  been  allowed  a  few  hours 
for  much  -  needed  sleep.  The  nurse 
ought  to  have  ample  time  for  rest  and 
exercise,  and  ought  to  be  provided  with 
gt>od  food  at  regular  hours,  unless  some 
emergency  makes  it  necessary  for  ev- 
eryone who  has  to  help  care  for  the 
patient  to  strain  every  nerve  to  avert 
imminent  peril  Then,  of  course,  the 
nurse,  if  she  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
willingly  stands  to  her  work,  at  no 
matter  what  cost,  until  she  can  do  no 
more, 

I  have  said  that  the  nurse  agrees  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  nurse  and 
nothing  more.  These  duties  must  x^xy 
with  every  case  within  wide  limits ; 
w^ork  which  in  some  instances  a  nurse 
should  do  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
cause no  one  else  can  do  it  so  well  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  in  other  in- 
stances is  no  part  of  her  duty.  One 
thing  she  must  never  forget,  whatever 
befall :  her  profession  imposes  upon 
her  one  duty  which  never  varies^ — that 
of  doing  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate 
suffering,  not  alone  that  directly  affect- 
ing her  patient  and  resulting  from  ill- 
ness, but  also  which  sickness  indirectly 
causes  to  anxious  friends  of  the  inva- 
lid. Another  invariable  duty  of  a  nurse 
is  to  care  for  the  room  in  which  the  pa- 
tient lies. 

There  are  unquestionably  many  grad- 
uates of  training-schools  who  are  utter- 
ly unfit  to  he  nurses,  and  the  majority 
of  untrained  nurses  are  perhaps  more 
unfit  ;  but  unquestionably^  also,  very 
many  employers  treat  i^urscs  shame- 
fully. It  would  be  better  were  there 
more  fairness  and  trust  displayed  on 
both  sides. 

When  raring  for  a  sick  person,  it 
should  be  our  aim  to  preserve  the  pa- 
Personal iare  tit^tit  from  all  avoidable 
0/(h*iuk,  worry  and  annoyance.  This 
statement  is  so  evidently  true  that  it 
would  be  rather  absurd  io  repeat  it 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  thai  many  people 


act  as  though  they  did  not  know  it. 
Much  of  the  discomfort  of  a  sick  per- 
son can  be  relieved  by  skilful  nursing, 
and  almost  as  much  more  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tact  and  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  all  who  may  have  to  come  into  the 
sick-room. 

The  most  important  element  making 
for  comfort  for  the  invalid  is  perfect 
Importance  ^tiiet  and  the  consequent 
o/quUt,  freedom  from  worry  and  ner- 
vousness. When  I  say  **  quiet,"  1  do 
not  necessarily  mean  silence,  but  that 
sort  of  restful  state  which  follows  the 
sense  that  every  detail  of  the  various 
matters  connected  with  the  case  has 
been  considered  and  provided  for  A 
patient  ought  never  to  be  asked  any 
questions^  and  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  consider  any  of  the  details  of 
daily  life,  save  in  the  few  instances 
when  important  reasons  justify  inflict- 
ing upon  him  the  strain  which  the  re- 
sulting mental  attention  produces.  It 
is  very  hard  for  a  sick  person  to  make 
up  his  mind  about  any  subject.  Do 
not  ask  w^hether  he  is  hungry  or  not 
(of  course  T  am  speaking  of  patients 
who  are  too  sick  to  care  for  food)  ; 
bring  him  the  proper  food  at  the  prop- 
er times  and  give  it  to  him.  If  you 
ask  whether  he  wants  anything  to  eat, 
and  then  ask  what  he  would  like,  he  is 
apt  to  think  that  he  wants  nothing  and 
to  refuse  to  eat  what  you  llnally  set  be- 
fore him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
quietly  set  the  food  before  him  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  frequently  eats  it 
without  offering  any  objection.  Be 
careful  not  to  put  too  much  in  the 
plate ;  he  is  more  likely  to  eat  if  a 
small  amount  is  given  him  at  a  time. 
If  he  wants  more,  you  can  bring  it 
when  the  first  is  exhausted. 

One  of  the  worst  blunders  which  it 
is  possible  to  make  is  whispering  in  the 
Whi^Pfnn^m  presence  of  a  sick  person. 
tht  sick  room,  i^  excites  curiosity  and 
suspicion  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  low- 
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toned  talk  which  is  apt  to  be  carried 
on  just  i>utsidt!  the  df*or  of  the  sick- 
room. If  you  have  to  talk,  speak  suf- 
ficiently loud  for  the  sufferer  to  hear 
easily  what  you  say*  If  something 
nrust  be  s;iid  which  it  is  not  well  for 
the  patient  to  hear,  j^o  out  of  the  room, 
and  go  sufficiently  far  from  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  the  tones  of  your  voice 
reach  his  ears.  The  senses  of  many  of 
the  sick  are  very  acute.  They  are  apt 
to  be  much  worried  by  little  things, 
particularly  by  discussion  of  their  own 
case,  which  they  suppose  to  be  unfavor- 
able in  character  since  they  are  not 
permitted  to  bear  iL 

This  brings  to  mind  the  question  of 
the  morality  and  wisdom  of  deceiving 
DtcrptiOHif  ^  ^^^^  person.  In  time  of 
fiitients.  sickness  as  in  health  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  deception  is  absolutely 
unavoidable.  We  have  no  more  right 
to  show,  by  word,  manner,  or  expres* 
sion,  any  anxiety  which  we  may  feel 
about  an  invalid  than  we  have  to  be 
discourteous  to  people  in  good  health. 
There  is  no  similarity  in  the  reasons 
for  w^hich  we  control  our  emotions  in 
these  two  cases,  but  in  both  alike  we 
deliberately  deceive  others  to  a  certain 
extent,  \\q  are  accustomed  to  carry 
our  deceit  further  when  we  deal  with 
well  people,  for  we  frequently  take 
great  pains  to  soften  the  harsher  de- 
tails of  life  at  the  expense  of  the  truth. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  general 
principles  apply  in  our  intercourse  with 
one  another  in  sickness  and  in  health. 
There  is  a  kind  of  deception  (which 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
kind  of  lying)  which  is  both  honorable 
and  wise  :  and  there  is  a  kind  of  decep- 
tion w*hich  is  incompatible  with  honor  or 
wisdom.  It  is  both  w^rong  and  unwise 
deliberately  to  lie  in  answering  a  direct 
question  asked  by  an  invalid  ;  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion instead  of  answering  it.  Possibly 
conditions  may  exist  when  deliberate 


deception  (including  direct  lying)  may 
be  justifiable,  and  may  be  w^ise  ;  but, 
except  when  dealing  with  a  delirious 
or  insane  person,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  such  conditions  can  be.  Looked 
at  as  a  pure  matter  of  policy,  the  risk 
of  discovery  and  the  disastrous  results 
which  would  follow*  it — the  shock  and 
distrust — more  than  counterbalance  the 
immediately  apparent  good.  Patients, 
moreover,  are  rarely  injured  by  facts 
if  told  in  a  tactful  way.  Of  course,  1 
do  not  mean  to  advise  that  the  patient 
should  be  informed  of  every  unpleas- 
ant occurrence  in  the  house,  or  be 
needlessly  told  that  his  condition  is 
ver>^  serious  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  so,  or  that  the  sort  of  frank- 
ness which  is  akin  to  brutality  be 
adopted  in  the  sick-room.  I  wish  mere- 
ly to  warn  against  the  policy  so  often 
adopted  by  well  -  meaning  friends  of 
systematic  deception  ;  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  add  to  the  troubles  which  are  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  sickness 
in  a  house,  the  strain  which  all  efforts 
to  He  consistently  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  entail.  It  is  far  easier  to  lie- 
have  naturally  and  to  speak  truthfully, 
and  it  is  better  for  the  patient  in  al- 
most  all  cases. 

It  is  the  duty  of  one  who  has  to  care 
for  a  sick  person  to  exercise  as  much 
s^i/^oHtrot  in  self-control  as  possible. 
the  sUk^room.  It  is  not  Hght  to  Worry 
the  patient  by  giving  way  to  emotions. 
Only  those  who  have  had  experience 
can  know  what  a  severe  strain  it  is  to 
nurse  the  sick.  Body  and  mind  suf- 
fer keenly  from  the  constant  watchful 
alertness,  the  long  hours,  and  the  anx- 
iety. The  sufferings  of  some  patients, 
the  selfish  querulousness  of  others,  the 
horrible  vagaries  of  the  delirious,  the 
physical  labor — all  are  exhausting  to 
the  nurse.  It  is  hard  to  keep  one's 
temper  in  many  a  case,  and  still  harder 
to  hide  nervousness  under  a  calm  man- 
ner.     Yet   one  must  do   both.     Espe- 
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ciallyis  it  important  never  to  lose  one's 
heatl.  If  possible,  Jo  nt>l  he  frijLjhtened 
or  fltirried.  At  least  never  appear  the 
one  or  the  other.  A  quiet,  firm  man- 
ner is  one  of  the  most  necessary  quali- 
ties of  a  nurse.  Of  course,  tact  is  more 
important — indeed,  good  nursing  is  im- 
possible without  it— but,  unfortunate- 
ly, few  possess  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
learned  by  those  who  have  it  nut. 

Too  little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  patient  as  com- 
C<mfort  im/^i>r^  fortable,  physically,  as  cir- 
tiffit  ft>p.uuHL  cumstances  will  permit. 
In  reality  small  causes  of  discomfort 
are  to  a  sick  person   far  more  serious 


The  hed. 


F«g.  »,— Tuckmg  in  th«  th«6l.  The  foot  of  th«  mittfMi  \t 
ftfttd  up  %n6  tha  she«t  h«1d  firmly  «nd  the  mMftra^t  low- 
ered, thut  strvtchmg  th«  »he«t  tightly  •<id  ftrrtDOthly, 

matters  than  one  would  suppose,  A 
badly  made  bed  may  make  the  differ- 
ence between  fairly  quiet  sleep  and 
active  deMrium  ;  and  what  to  one  in 
health  would  be  almost  unnoticed,  may 
cause  really  severe  suffering  to  him 
during  sickness.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  discomfort  fatigues  the 
mind,  and  fatigue  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  a  weakened  person  ;  it  may 
even  result  fatally,  'i'he  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

The  most  common  causes  of  disc<im- 
fort  arc  a  liadly  tended  bed,  lack  of 
cleaidiness,  l>ad  or  impropt-rly  served 
and  administered  food^  bad  ventilation, 
and  a  room  too  hot. 

The   bed  should    be  placed  so   that 


the  light  does  not  fall  directly  in  the 
patient's  face.  The  mattress  upon 
which  he  lies  should  not  be  lop 
soft  ;  one  made  of  hair  is  the 
best.  Under  this  it  is  well  to  have 
a  spring  mattress  of  woven  wire,  if 
such  can  be  obtained,  though  other 
springs  will  do.  If  the  patient  is  liable 
to  soil  the  bedding,  a  rubber  sheet 
should  be  pinned  over  the  mattress 
and  a  blanket  put  between  this  and 
the  sheet,  and  over  the  sheet  a  **  draw 
sheet"  should  be  placed.  This  is  a 
folded  sheet  which  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  clrawn  from  one  side  of  the 
bed  toward  the  other  under  the  pa* 
tient  without  moving  him.  When  a 
part  of  it  is  soiled  it  is  pulled  away 
and  a  clean  portion  is  thus  substituted. 
The  bed-covering  should  not  be  too 
heavy  nor  too  warm.  Sheets  should 
be  large  enough  to  fold  well 
tmdertbe  mattress.  It  is  of  the 
y  greatest  importance  to  have  the 

sheet  upon  which  the  sufferer  lies  ab- 
solutely smooth  and  free  from  creases. 
It  must  he  firmly  tucked  in  both  at  the 
sides  and  ends  {Fig.  1).  Cotton  sheets 
are  better  than  linen.  Both  sheets 
should  be  frequently  changed.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  change  bed-clothing  even 
wiien  a  patient  is  helpless.  The  under 
sheet  may  be  turned  back  from  one 
side  of  the  bed  and  the  fresh  tme  either 
folded,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  or  laid  flat  in 
its  place,  with  its  edge  slightly  overlap- 
ping the  soiled  one.  It  is  best  to  luck 
the  clean  one  under  the  side  of  the 
mattress  in  the  same  way  one  would 
do  were  one  making  up  the  bed  with  no 
one  on  it.  (It  is  needless  to  say  that 
during  these  manceuvres  the  cove  rings 
over  the  patient  have  only  been  turned 
back,  not  removed  ;  he  has  not  been 
exposed  at  all  to  cold.)  We  now  have 
the  soiled  and  fresh  sheet  close  to  the 
side  of  the  invalid  ;  it  remains  to  slip 
the  former  out  and  the  latter  into  its 
place.     There  are  two  ways  of   doing 
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this.  If  the  patient  can  be  rolled  part- 
ly over  in  the  direction  toward  which 
the  sheets  are  being  moved,  the  latter 
can  be  slipped  under  him  so  far  that 
by  simply  rolling  him  in  the  op- 
posite direction  until  he  lies  part- 
ly upon  the  other  side^  the  edges 
of  both  sheets  will  he  cleared  by 
his  body  and  can  be  at  once  drawn 
still  further,  so  that  when  he  is 
again  turned  upon  his  back  he 
will  lie  entirely  upon  the  fresh 
one.  Another  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed when  it  is  not  advisable  to 
turn  the  patient  upon  the  side. 
The  soiled  sheet  is  turned  hack 
as  before  and  the  fresh  one  laid  so  as 
to  overlap  it  in  the  same  way  (Fig.  i). 
Now,  having  gone  to  the  opposite  side 


fresh  over  the  soiled  and  then  s!ip  the 
latter  out.  Be  sure  that  all  bedclothes 
are  w^ell  tucked  in»  If  a  patient  is  very 
restless   fasten   the  bedclothes  lu  the 


kJS^*^ 
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of  the  bed,  the  nurse  slips  both  arms 
under  the  patient's  pillow  and  slightly 
raises  his  head  and  shoulders.  With 
the  hand  nearest  the  head  of  the  bed 
she  draws  the  upper  corners  of  the 
sheets  toward  herself  (Fig,  3),  By  pull- 
ing strongly  the  s<riled  sheet  is  made  to 
slide  from  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  the  clean  one  to  take  its 
place.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  the 
feet  (Fig.  4),  Next,  taking  hold  of  both 
sheets  near  the  middle,  t!iey  arc  easily 
drawn  completely  into  place. 

In  changing  the  upper  covering 
loosen  that  which  is  to  be  removed  and 
tuck  that  which  replaces  it  in  at  the 
foot  of  the  mattress.     Next  spread  the 


Vyg.  3,— CI  tin  «h«f1  fotdtd  tnd  ovtrltpping  th*  toiled  am*. 

mattress  with  safety-pins.  Be  careful 
to  remove  thread -crumbs  or  any  other 
particles  of  food  or  dirt  which  may  have 
found  their  way  into  iIr*  bed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  bathe  a  patient 
while  in  bed.  All  that  has  to  be  done 
Biithin^-the    ^^  to  wash  a  small  part  of  the 

^'>^.  body  at  a  time  without  un- 
covering the  rest.  The  water  should 
be  warm.  Especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  parts  upon  which  the  weight 
of  the  body  rests  most  heavily,  />., 
the  shoulders  and  buttocks,  thoroughly 
clean,  in  order  to  prevent  bed-sores. 
The  cleaning  of  the  mouth  and  teeth 
is  important.     A  soft  rag  with  warm 


water  con- 
taining a  lit- 
tle boric  acid 
or  lislerinc 
is  an  excel- 
lent means 
of  cleaning 
the  mfiulh 
antl  teeth. 

It  is  the 
business  of 
t  h  e  p  h  y  s  i  - 
cian  to  pre- 
scribe t  li  e 

kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  : 
but  it  is  the  rule  that  food  should  be 
given  in  small  amountsat  frequent  rcg- 
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tilar  intervals.  This  regularity  is  very 
i  m  po  r  I  a  nt .  A  s  t  o  d  rink — wc  1 1 ,  water  \  s 
the  best  thing  to  quench  thirsty  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  so  many  seem  to  fear  to 
give  it.  It  rarely  does  harm  and  it 
often  does  good,  especially  in  fevers. 
When  yon  give  it  let  the  jiatient  have 
enongh  at  a  time  to  satisfy  him,  un- 
less his  demands  are  too  excessive. 

When  possil>le,  the  sick-room  should 
be  large  and  have  windows  f)pening 
toward  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house.  It  should  be 
where  the  greatest  freedom  from  noise 
can  be  secured.  It  ought  to  have  an 
open  fireplace,  or  if  this  does  not  exist, 
some  other  means  of  providing  at  the 
same  time  heat  and  ventilation,  The 
wimlmvs  should  have  shades  and  lilintls, 
so  thai  the  light  can  be  regulated.  The 
hinges  of  the  doors  should  be  oiled  so 
that  they  do  not  make  a  noise  wlien  the 
latter  are  opened  or  shut.  The  window- 
sashes  should  alsn  he  made  to  move 
easily  and  noiselessly*  There  sliould 
be  no  carpet  ;  rugs  may  be  put  where 
needed. 

It  is  best  to  place  the  bed  so  that  it 
is  easy  to  get  at  both  sides  tif  it,  and 
the  jxilient  should  lie  with  his  face 
away  from  the  window. 

A  screen  made  of  some  cheap  mate- 
rial which  can  be  destroyed,  if  need  be, 
after  the  sickness  is  over,  is  a  very  nse- 
f u I  t h i n g  to  have.  Th e  f u rn i 1 11  re  sh 0 u I d 
not  be  heavy,  and  only  articles  of  real 
use  should  be  in  the  room.  No  hang- 
ings ought  to  be  permitted^  especially  in 
cases  of  infectious  disease.  No  cook- 
ing should  be  done  in  the  room, and  all 
remnants  of  food,  soiled  clothing,  slops, 
etc.,  should  be  removed  from  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Scrupulous  cleanliness 
must  be  maintained  ;  but  the  process 
of  cleaning  must  be  carried  on  quietly 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  patient.  In 
cases  nf  contagious  disease,  the  doors 
should  be  protected  by  hanging  over 
them  sheets  soaked  with  some  disinfect- 


ing solution.  In  such  cases,  also,  the 
clothing  of  all  who  enter  should  be 
prevented  from  spreading  the  infection. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  putting  a 
gown  made  of  some  wash  stuff  over  the 
clothing  when  entering.  The  disinfec- 
tion of  excreta,  etc.,  is  described  else* 
where. 

SCMMAKV     OV       IHK      MORF,      IMPORTANT 
RULES  OF  tOXnUCT  IN  THt  SU.K-ROO\J. 

1.  Avoid  worrying  the  patient.  Move 
quietly  when  doing  anything  in  the 
room.  Permit  no  needless  bustle  or 
confusion. 

2.  Do  not  ask  unnecessary  questions 
tjf  the  sufferer  as  to  his  wants  ;  try  to 
antici[Kite  them  and  meet  them  without 
asking.  Do  not  consult  him  about 
food ;  simply  give  it  to  him  at  the 
proper  times. 

3.  In  handling  a  patient,  be  careful 
to  do  so  gently  ;  but  if  yt>u  have  to 
turn  or  lift  him,  or  help  him  to  move 
himself,  always  let  your  touch  be  firm. 
Do  not  let  him  feel  that  you  may  let 
him  fall.  Be  sure  also  before  attempt- 
ing to  help  him  move  or  jiutting  your 
hantls  upon  him  for  any  purpose,  that 
you  know  exactly  what  you  want  to  do 
and  how  it  is  to  be  accompli ished  ;  thus 
you  will  save  much  strength  and  avoid 
much  fatigue  both  for  yourself  and 
your  charge. 

4.  Do  your  work  quietly  and  quick- 
ly, but  avoid  all  appearance  of  hurry, 

5.  When  you  have  to  talk  in  the  sick- 
room, speak  softly  yet  perfectly  dis- 
tinctly, and  speak  so  that  the  patient 
can  hear  what  is  said.     Arrrr  whisper^ 

6.  Do  not  deceive  a  patient  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

7.  Control  your  emotions  and  do  not 
appear  excited  or  frightened. 

H.  Be  careful  to  have  the  bed  com- 
fortable. 

g.  Give  nourishment  at  regular  times* 
10.  See  that  the  room  is  well  aired 
and  the  temperature  comfortable. 


IV.  — MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    NOTES    ON 
TREATMENT. 


IT  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  attempts  of 
the  majority  uf  those  who,  without 
thorough  medical  training^^  undertake 
tu  treat  tlieir  sick  or  injured  neighbors 
Amateur  ^^^  relatives  cause  far  more  suf- 
^iors.  ftrin^  than  they  relieve.  Cer- 
tain **  household  remedies  "  in  common 
use  have  been  the  means  of  crippling 
not  a  few  by  converting  trifling  inju- 
ries into  dangerous,  infected  wounds. 
Others  have  made  the  sick  much  sick- 
er than  the  disease  treated  with  them 
wimld  have  tlone  had  the  patient  been 
left  to  nature.  Indeed,  many  deaths 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Irealnicnt 
adopted  by  amateur  doctors,  male  and 
female,  who  infest  the  land,  and  who, 
being  without  other  (juaMllcatioiis,  are 
so  ready  to  place  the  ones  which  they 
possess  —  dense  ignorance  of  every 
trnth  of  medical  science,  minimum  of 
common  sense  and  maximum  of  com- 
placent self-conceit  ^  at  the  service 
of  anyone  ready  to  submit  to  their  or- 
ders. 

Let  me  say  that  each  word  t)f  the 
preceding  paragraph  has  been  carefully 
weighed,  and  that  each  sentence  is  a 
statement  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
fact.  In  respect  to  the  assertions  that 
slight  wounds  have  been  infected  and 
sick  persons  made  sicker  by  the  use  of 
**  household  remedies,"  I  may  say  that 
I  have  seen  such  occurrences  many 
times.  I  have  also  seen  fatal  illness 
directly  caused  by  failure  to  obtain 
skilled  advice.  If  the  number  of  lives 
needlessly  sacrificed  through  the  offi- 
cious interference  of  women  who  "  have 
hatj  experience ''  in  cases  of  confine- 
ment could  be  tabulated,  the  figures 
would  be  appalling.  If  ii  were  possible 
to  present  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 


suffering  which  our  race  has  had  to  en- 
dure as  a  result  of  false  medical  theo- 
ries, we  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  responsibihty  assumed  by  anyone 
who  presumes  to  treat  the  sick  or 
wounded.  One  of  the  niosX  curious 
survivals  of  superstition  which  still 
has  a  strong  hold  upon  mankind  is  that 
the  worse  any  form  of  treatment  is,  the 
kfUr  it  is.  The  more  discomfort  it 
causes,  the  more  good  it  does  !  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  tendency  to  put 
salt  pork,  etc.,  on  wounds,  and  to  give 
all  sorts  of  bad -tasting  mixtures  to 
cure  people.  There  is  no  subject  of 
which  educated  people  are  so  ignorant 
as  of  the  first  principles  of  medicine 
and  surgery  ;  and  there  are  no  prob- 
lems which  sensible  people  consider 
with  so  little  regard  for  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  as  those  presented  by 
disease  or  injury. 

The  following  directions  are  intend- 
ed only  to  set  forth  the  general  course 
TAt/rstaids  *'f  treatment  to  be  fol- 
tofkriHjHrfd.  \^y^^.^\  i„  j^ome  of  the  com- 
moner medical  and  surgical  emergen- 
cies which  may  arise  when  a  physician 
is  not  at  band.  They  apply  only  to 
the  period  which  must  elapse  before 
skilled  aid  can  be  obtained.  The  most 
important  rule  to  be  observed  in  att 
cases  is  this  : 

Send  for  a  doctor  at  once.  Do 
kg  morf,  than  what  vou  ark 
ortjced  to  do  by  the  necessities  iw 

THK     PATIENT     UEFORE     SKILLED     HEM* 

CAN   BE  OltTAINED* 

It  is  impossible  to  give  directions 
which  will  caver  every  emergency  re- 
quiring medical  or  surgical  skill  I 
have  attempted  merely  to  give  briefly 
the  general  principles  of  treatment  in 
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some  common  emergencies.  The  treat- 
ment indicated  is  often  not  the  best, 
but  it  is  the  most  practicable  known  to 
me,  for  unskilled  hands.  Before  any- 
thing, remember  these  principles  : 

If  a  person  is  sick  and  suffering  pain^ 
try  to  give  him  rest  and  quiet.  If  a  limb 
has  been  injured^  so  bind  it  as  to  preirnt 
its  moi'ement.  If  there  is  a  wound,  clean 
it  thoroughly  and  keep  it  clean,  and  do  not 
meddle  too  mueh  luith  it ;  let  it  heal  itself 
in  rest.  Do  not  do  too  much  for  anyone 
7i'ho  is  ill  or  injured.  Nature  cures,  and 
she  kmm's  lunu  to  do  it  better  than  we. 
He  careful,  lest  in  trying  to  aid  her  you 
merely  interfere  with  her.  It  is  often 
much  harder,  and  needs  much  more 
real  skill,  to  let  a  patient  alone  than  to 
try  to  help  him  to  get  well  (or  rather 
to  try  to  make  him  get  well).  We  are 
so  anxious  to  relieve  suffering — to  do 
something  for  the  sufferer — that  we  too 
often  fail  to  do  the  one  best  thing  for 
many  cases  of  illness,  namely,  to  do 
nothing  except  what  is  necessary  to 
make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as 
may  be  without  recourse  to  drugs.  It 
would  be  a  great  blessing  if  more  en- 
ergy were  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  unfavorable  surroundings  and  the 
removal  of  causes  of  discomfort  (in- 
cluding useless  and  officious  would-be 
comforters  of  the  human  species),  and 
less  to  giving  drugs  or  interfering  with 
wounds. 

INFLAMMATION      OF      WOUNDS     DUE     TO 
INFECTION    15 V    HACTKRIA. 

'I'he  "germ  theory"  of  disease  is 
sufficiently  widely  understood,  so  far 
as  its  fundamental  principle  is  con- 
cerned, to  make  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  term  unnecessary.  The  theory 
explains  the  occurrence  of  certain  dis- 
eases as  the  result  of  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  bacteria  within  the 
body.  Although  there  is  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the  the- 
ory to  some  of  the  disease-phenomena 


which  are  thought  to  be  explicable  by 
it,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt 
that  certain  disorders  are  directly 
caused  by  certain  species  of  bacteria 
than  there  is  to  doubt  the  theory  of 
gravitation. 

In  the  case  of  wounds,  the  multipli- 
cation of  certain  forms  of  living  germs 
p  ^^      ,.      causes  inflammation  with  the 

Suppuration 

and  blood-    formation  of  pus,  or  "  mat- 
poisoning.    ^^j.„    ^g    j^     j^    commonly 

called.  The  inflammatory  process  with 
pus  formation  is  called  "  suppuration  " 
or  "maturation  "  or  " festering."  Some- 
times the  germs  find  their  way  into  the 
blood,  and  their  multiplication  in  it 
causes  what  is  called  "blood-poison- 
ing." It  is  possible  for  blood-poison- 
ing to  occur  without  much  suppura- 
tion, for  there  are  germs  which  find 
their  way  into  the  system  through 
wounds  without  causing  much  local 
disturbance,  and  yet  produce  severe 
illness  and  even  death.  There  is  no 
question,  in  the  minds  of  any  rational 
people  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
that  the  direct  causes  of  evil  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned  are  bacteria.  The 
idea  that  matter  is  necessarily  formed 
in  wounds  simply  because  of  the  injury 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body  due  to  the 
wounds  themselves,  and  without  infec- 
tion, is  exploded.  Surgeons  no  longer 
regard  fever  and  suppuration  after  op- 
erations as  a  matter  of  course ;  they 
know  that  clean  wounds  heal 
without  either.  The  aim  of 
surgical  treatment  is  to  insure  cleanli- 
ness. Fever  or  suppuration  means  fail- 
ure in  this  respect. 

The  common  plan  of  putting  a  poul- 
tice on  a  wound  in  order  "  to  draw  out 
Poultices  rare-   the   inflammation,"  or   to 

^o/Jlftzrm-   ''  ^'■^w  ^"^  "  ^^^^  foreigri 
fui.  body,   like  a    splinter,   is 

simply  and  deliberately  to  infect  the 
tissues.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case 
of  any  application  which  "draws"  or 
makes  an   injury  "  come  to  a  head." 


Cleanliness. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  poultices  absolutely 
and  in  every  case  ;  I  simply  wish  ti> 
state  most  emphatically  the  result  of 
their  use  upon  wounded  surfaces.  It 
may  be  thought  desirable  to  cause  in- 
flaramation  by  infection  with  l)acteria 
— something  whicli  the  (jrdmary  poul- 
tice is  well  adapted  to  accomplish — ^or 
it  may  be  that  the  poultice  is  employed 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  pus,  and  as- 
sist  that  which  is  formed  in  burrowing 
through  the  tissues  and  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  that 
the  production  of  inflammation,  fever, 
and  blotjd-poisoning  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  germs  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  wounds  is  not  a  matter 
of  theory.  It  is  proven  beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt.  A  rusty  nail,  when 
it  penetrates  the  body,  docs  not  make 
an  injury  likely  to  be  rollowcd  by  in- 
flammation  because  the  ruit  on  it  is 
poisonous ;  it  does  so  because  the 
rusty  surface  is  very  apt  to  be  a  good 
resting-place  for  germs»  which  are  by 
it  carried  into  the  wound.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  pin  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
dangerous,  not  because  it  is  brass,  but 
because  it  is  apt  to  be  covered  with 
germs. 

The  aim  of  ail  wound  treat  men  I  should 
be  to  preient  the  en t ranee  of  bacteria. 
This  is  attained  only  by  the  most  thorough 
cleaniiness.     Dirt  means  danger. 

Whenever  you  are  called  upon  to 
dress  a  wound,  no  matter  where  it  is 
First drtningt  situated  or  how  it  has 
/arwimnds,  {yti^xx  causcd,  do  Hot  be- 
gin your  treatment  with  the  idea  that 
inflammation  necessarily  will  follow  ; 
try  to  prevent  its  occurrence  by  re- 
moving carefully  all  dirt,  and  try  so 
to  apply  the  dressing  that,  in  case  you 
have  failed  to  free  the  wound  from  all 
infecting  germs,  and  inflammation  does 
set  in,  the  pus  formed  easily  can  make 
its  way  tu  the  surface  without  having  to 


burrow  through  previously  uninjured 
tissues  and  greatly  increase  the  damage 
already  done  by  the  original  cause  of 
the  wound.  Matter  which  is  not  con- 
fined does  but  little  harm,  but  that 
which  is  prevented  from  escaping  may 
form  abscesses  or  even  cause  death 
from  blood-poisoning.  Actual  death 
from  the  infection  of  a  slight  wound  is 
rare  ;  but  severe  illness  is  common,  and 
more  or  less  permanent  and  serious  de- 
formity or  cripj)ling  are  frequently  ob- 
served, which  are  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  dirt  that  has  been  either 
left  in  a  wound  because  of  insufficient 
washing,  etc.,  or  has  been  introduced 
by  means  of  a  dirty  dressing. 

How  often  do  we  hear  that  some 
one  had  run  a  rusty  nail  or  a  splinter 
or  a  thorn  into  a  hand  or  foot,  and 
that  inflammation  had  followed  after  a 
few  days,  and  the  matter  which  had 
formed  had  been  "  drawn  "  by  a  poul- 
tice to  the  surface — but  the  injured 
person  had  had  a  very  sore  arm  or 
leg  \  How  often  do  we  learn  that 
such  a  person  has  been  unable  to  use 
hand  or  foot  properly  since  the  ac- 
cident !  How  often  do  we  inquire 
whether  such  a  result  might  have  been 
prevented  ! 

The  fact  is  that  very  few  people  rea- 
son at  all  where  medical  or  surgical 
i£H0rdMif  of  matters  are  concerned  ; 
Tur^^il^i  the  majority  content  them- 
ters.  selves   with    doing   what- 

ever they  have  heard  is  "  gocjd  for  ** 
any  case  which  happens  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  In  respect  to  wounds 
the  belief  which  was  accepted  for  cen- 
turies by  medical  men,  and  has  only 
lately  been  abandoned,  is  stdl  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  laymen.  The 
idea  that  pus  formation  is  something 
rather  to  be  encouraged  than  avoided, 
and  that  pus  is  a  satisfactory  surgical 
operator,  capable  of  doing  far  better 
than  an  intelligent  surgeon,  dominated 
medical    practice   imtil  very   receiiU| 
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and  still  holds  sway  over  minds  igno- 
rant of  the  marvellous  results  of  anti- 
septic methods. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  TREATMENT  OF 
WOUNDS*  —  A  PRACTICAL  APTLICA- 
TION    OF   THE   GERM    THEORY, 

In  practice  the  importance  of  the 
germ  theory  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  times  that  the  gravest  conse- 
quences of  wounds,  not  in  themselves 
fatal,  can  almost  always  be  averted  by 
preventing  the  germs  from  growing  in 
them.  In  order  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  surgical  treatment 
the  following  facts  respecting  bacteria 
must  be  stated  ;  they  are  important  : 

First,  Although  bacteria  are  abun- 
dant everywhere  around  us  most  of 
-«  ..      them  are  harmless  to  man- 

The  j^rm  the- 
ory m  prac-    kind.    A  few  varieties  only 

'"^'  are  capable  of    infecting 

wounds,  and  the  virulence  of  the  infec- 
tious varieties  varies  greatly. 

Seat  ml.  The  infectious  varieties,  al- 
though not  numerous  in  comparison 
with  the  harmless  ones^  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  and  fre<iuently 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  persons  or 
clothing  of  healthy  people.  They  do 
not  penetrate  the  uninjured  skin,  but 
seem  able  to  thrive  upon  its  surface 
and  its  outer  layers.  The  hands  of 
anyone  dressing  a  wound  may  be  the 
means  of  infecting  it  by  reason  of  this 
fact.  (Terms  may  ItKlge  upon  the  sur- 
face of  any  material  used  for  a  dres«;- 
ing,  and  be  introduced  when  this  is  ap- 
plied. They  also  can  live  in  water  for 
a  long  time. 

Third.  The  body  is  able  to  destroy 
even  virulent  bacteria,  provided  they 
are  not  too  numerous,  and  provided 
they  are  brought  into  crintact  with  liv- 
ing tissue  well  supplied  with  freely 
circulating  blood.  Thus  a  cut  with 
smooth  surfaces  which  have  accurately 


been  brought  together  rarely  becomes 
inliamed,  even  if  little  care  has  been 
taken  to  exclude  the  germs  ;  the  con- 
tact of  the  latter  with  the  living  tissue 
is  so  close  that,  unless  an  enormous 
number  be  present,  they  are  killed.  If, 
however,  the  surfaces  are  not  closely 
applied,  so  that  spaces  exist  which  be- 
come filled  with  fluid  exuded  from  the 
tissues,  even  a  few  bacteria  may  cause 
serious  trouble,  for  they  multiply  rapid- 
ly in  such  places,  secure  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  body  cells,  and  soon  be- 
come sufficiently  numerous  to  over- 
power the  latter.  So  also  when  the 
tissues  about  a  wound  have  been  torn 
or  bruised  so  that  their  vitality  is  im- 
paired, or  the  circulation  in  them  has 
been  seriously  impeded,  bacteria  finds 
a  good  soil  to  grow  in.  In  such  a  case 
a  very  few  germs  may  multiply  with- 
out difliculty,  and  may  overpower  the 
body. 

Fourth.  If  bacteria  are  not  shut  in 
by  the  wound  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  swept  away  in  the 
discharges,  the  system  is  usually  able 
to  expel  them  with  the  exuded  fluids 
so  quickly  that  little  or  no  suppura- 
tion occurs.  In  such  cases,  nature 
does  precisely  what  the  surgeon  does 
when  he  washes  a  wound  and  dislodges 
any  bacteria  which  may  he  in  it  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  fluid.  The  skilled 
surgeon  usually  can  accomplish  the  de* 
sired  result  with  far  less  disturbance  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  than  Nature 
produces  when  the  task  is  left  to  her. 
It  is  a  true  saying  that  "  Nature  is  a 
better  physician  than  surgeon  ;  "  her 
methods  for  the  repair  of  injuries  are 
very  crude  unless  she  is  aided  by  hu- 
man skill. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  bearings  of 
these  four  facts  upon  the  treatment  of 
wounds  ;  for  by  so  doing  we  are  en- 
abled to  understand  the  principles  of 
modern  surgery  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able  to  apply  them.     When  these  prin- 
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ciples  are  once  understood  it  is  needless 
to  burden  the  memory  with  detailed 
roles  ftjr  drcsi^iiig  a  wound,  and  whiit 
seems  at  first  a  very  complicated  proc- 
ess when  described  as  *'  antiseptic  sur- 
gery  "  is  seen  to  be  a  perfectly  simple 
and  sensible  one. 

The  object  of  tliis  method    is  to  ex- 

elude  germs.     Although  many  bacteria 

^^     ,.  are    harmless,    those   which 

antiseptic   are  nitectiuus   are  so   cum- 

iurgtry,       ^^^^^^  ||^^^  tlieiT  entrance  into 

wounds  (s  very  frequent.  Since  they 
often  cling  to  the  hands,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  tliat  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  must  dress  a  wound  be  thoroughly 
clean.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
wash  the  hands  thoroughly  in  hot  water, 
using  plenty  of  soap.  Subsequently, 
the  soap  should  be  completely  removed 
by  means  of  clean  water  which  has  krn 
boiled  and  which  is  used  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne.  The  reason  for  boiling  the 
wattT  is  that  the  heat  kills  any  bacte- 
ria that  it  might  contain.  After  this 
some  aniisL'piic  solution  may  be  ap- 
plied. (For  the  best  antiseptics  and 
the  strength  in  which  they  are  used,  see 
under  heading  "  Antiseptics "  in  the 
paragraph  on  "  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Household  Syp(>lies,'*  Appknuix,) 
Remember  that  the  application  of  the 
antiseptic  scdntioii  is  far  less  important 
than  thorough  washing. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  very  few 
people  really  know  how  lo  wash  their 
Tkeanthept^r  ^ii*»itls.  The  best  Way  to  get 
cUafiUH^'i*/  really  clean  is  to  use  very 
hot  water,  and  first  dip  the 
hands  into  it.  Then  rub  the  soap  thor- 
oughly into  the  entire  surface  of  both 
hands,  using  as  little  water  as  possible. 
The  thick  coat  of  s(jap  must  lie  rubbed 
so  that  it  fills  tile  parts  above  and  un- 
der the  nails.  'J1ie  next  step  is  ttJ  dip  a 
nail-brush  into  the  hot  water  and  rub 
it  on  the  soap  until  it  is  fairly  loaded 
with  suds.  The  hands  siu*uld  then  be 
scrubbed  with  the  brush  and  from  time 


to  time  dipped  into  the  water  in  order 
to  remove  the  din  which  the  soap  and 
nail-brush  have  worked  into  the  lather. 
Finally,  the  hands  must  be  rinsed  in 
clear  water.  The  nails  may  need 
further  cleaning  with  a  knife  or  a  nail- 
cleaner.  If  these  requirements  are  ful- 
filled the  skin  will  be  practically  clean. 
An  antiseptic  solution  may  be  used 
finally    to    rinse   the    hands  \    but    it 

IS  FAR  BEITKR  TO  HAVK  THE  HANDS 
REALLY  CLEAN  THAN  TO  TRV  TO  SUB- 
STITUTE DISINFECTANTS  FOR  PLAIN 
SOAP  AND  WATER, 

Diuibtless  dead  germs  are  not  par- 
ticularly harmful,  but  no  disinfectant 
can  be  trusted  to  kill  #/// of  those  upon 
the  skin.  Whereas  soap  and  water  can 
practically  remove  them,  and  a  germ 
which  has  no  chance  to  get  into  a 
wound  is  even  more  certainly  harmless 
than  is  the  dead  body  of  one  which 
once  had  life.  It  is  far  better  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  all  infectious 
matter  than  it  is  to  trust  to  killing  that 
which  may  have  obtained  entrance, 
and  it  is  far  easier  to  u*a&h  off  such 
matter  from  the  hands  than  it  is  to  de- 
stroy it  by  germicides,  liesides,  soap 
and  boiled  water  arc  cheap  and  easy 
to  obtain. 

If  we  tan  exclude  all  bacteria  we  at- 
tempt so  to  do  because  of  the  dan- 
Thefhifnttns  gcrous  qualities  of  some 
0/Mwunds.  ^{  them.  The  tlangerous 
kinds  easily  may  exist  upon  ihc  skin  of 
the  patient  or  upon  his  clothing,  or 
upon  the  hands  or  clothing  of  the  op- 
crator<  Having  thtnoughly  cleansed 
ourselves,  we  next  proceed  to  clean 
the  wound  and  its  surrounding  skin. 
Again  boiled  and  still  warm  water  is 
our  best  disinfecting  agent.  Soap  may 
l>e  freely  used  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  up  to  the  very  edges  of  tlie 
wound  itself:  it  is  irritating  when  it 
comes  in  rontae-t  with  raw  surfaces,  and 
therefore  it  is  better  It)  avrnd  letting 
the  suds  run  into  the  wtnind.     Water, 
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either  poured  from  a  height  or  forced 
into  the  wound  by  a  syringe,  is  almost 
always  suliiLiunlly  eflfective,  if  used  very 
freely,  to  sweep  away  all  dirt,  including 
the  germs.  After  cleaning  with  water 
some  germicide  may  be  used  ;  but  thor- 
ough washing  is  the  one  absolutely  es- 
sential thing,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
hands. 

Finally,  with  a  view  to  excluding  in- 
fection, we  must  cover  the  wound  with 
The tfrt-ttinjr   ^   dressing   which    is    both 

ofwoHmh.  fj.^.^  from  germs  and  capa- 
ble of  keeping  them  out,  A  dressing 
should,  first,  be  clean  ;  second,  it  should 
be  sufficiently  thick  to  insure  the  perfect 
exclusion  of  dirt  from  its  inner  layers 
after  it  has  been  applied  :  third,  it 
should  be  absorbent  ;  fourth,  it  should 
be  comfortable.  The  best  material  for 
a  dressing  is  what  is  sold  as  absorbent 
gaujie.  This  is  cheese-cloth  which  has 
been  freed  from  germs  and  prepared  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  absorb  a  good 
deal  of  liquid  into  its  fibres.  It  can  be 
bought  prepared  with  an  antiseptic  in- 
corporated in  it.  It  is  better  to  use 
gauze  thus  prepared.  The  kind  known 
as  sublimate  gauze  is  perhaps  tlie  best. 
It  keeps  indefinitely  and  is  very  pow- 
erfully antiseptic. 

The  jjrecautions  described  are  evi- 
dently suggested  by  the  first  two  of 
Securing  chse    the   Statements   enumera- 

Tfa'J"^f   ted  concerning  infection. 

wotmds.  The    third    fact,    that  the 

body  can  overpower  infectious  germs 
which  are  not  too  numerous  and  which 
are  in  direct  contact  with  living  tissues, 
is  also  of  great  practical  importance. 
Next  to  thorough  cleansing,  the  nn»st 
important  measure  to  insure  rapid  re- 
covery without  inflammation  is  to  se- 
cure close  contact  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  wound,  provided  there  has  not 
been  so  much  bruising  or  laceration 
that  their  vitality  is  greatly  impaired, 
or  that  so  much  flesh  has  been  retnoved 
by  the  wound  that  close  contact   can- 


not be  secured.  If  the  wounded  sur- 
faces can  be  brought  together  through- 
out their  whole  extent,  without  leaving 
spaces  in  which  germs  can  grow,  the 
chances  are  very  strong  that  if  a  few 
of  them  have  been  left  after  all  the  ef- 
forts to  disinfect,  they  will  perish  with- 
out doing  harm. 

Jn    cases  where   there    is  reason    to 

think   that  disinfection  has   failed,    or 

^,  ^    where    close    contact     of 

t  jsts  tn  which 

7t*ot*mh  mt*st   wouuded    surfaccs  cannot 
be  kept  open,    y^^     g^^.^,^,     insured,      the 

fourth  peculiarity  of  the  body's  power 
to  expel  germs,  provided  free  passages 
exist  through  which  fluid  exudation  can 
flow,  is  made  useful.  In  these  cases, 
after  cleaning  the  wound  and  its  sur- 
rounding parts  as  well  as  possible,  the 
former  is  allowed  to  remain  open  (or, 
if  need  be^  kept  open  by  fdling  its 
cavity  with  absorbent  gau^e,  or  intro- 
ducing a  tube  of  suitable  material  into 
it)  and  the  dressing  so  arranged  that 
the  discharges  are  not  retained  in  con- 
tact with  the  raw  surface. 

The  proper  treatment  (jf  a  wound 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  After 
biceding  ceases  or  has  been  cheeked^  loash 
your  hands  thoroughly.  Then  wash  the 
wound  and  its  neighborhood.  When  even*- 
thing  is  clean,  put  on  a  perfectly  clean 
dressings  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  layers 
of  sublimate  gauze  {if  this  is  at  hand,  if 
not^  some  otiur  elean  absorbent  material 
will  ans7i*er\  fasten  the  dressing  in  place 
with  a  bandage.  After  this  do  not  disturb 
the  dressing  unless  there  be  fei'er^  severe 
pain  or  bad  odor,  or  unless  the  discharges 
sotrl'  through  the  an'e rings. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  change 
the  dressing  be  sure  to  have  every- 
thing clean  before  applying  another, 

SHOCK    AND    BLEEDING. 

There  are  two  immediate  dangers  m 
all  cases  of  severe  wounds.  The  first 
occurs  only  if  the  injury  be  very  great, 
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and  is  called  shock.  The  symploms  of 
shock  are  great  weakness,  pallor,  sweat- 
iog^»  rap'^,  weak  pulse,  and  shallow 
breathing.  When  such  symptoms  arise 
the  patient  should  be  given  wliiskey  or 
brandy  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  at 
a  time,  diluted  with  water.  Bottles  of 
hot  water,  wrapped  in  blankets,  so  as 
not  to  burn  the  skin,  should  be  appbed 
ti>  the  feet  and  legs  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet,  on  his  back. 

The  second  immediate  danger  is 
bleeding.  The'  bleeding  may  be  from 
an  artery,  in  which  case  the  blood  is 
bright  red  and  comes  out  in  repeated 
spurts  with  a  good  deal  of  force  ;  or  it 
may  be  from  a  vein,  in  which  case  it  is 
dark  in  color,  and  wells  up  without  any 
spurting  from  the  wound  ;  or  there 
may  be  sini[>ly  slow  oozing  of  blood 
from  very  small  vessels. 

In  stopping  bleeding,  the  first  neces- 
sity is  presence  of  mind,  and  it  should 
H9W  t^  Mtpf   always     be     remembered 

^if^dmriim-    that   no    one    need    bleed 

parariiy,  ,        .     -^     .  .1 

to  death  It  the  wound  be 
where  you  can  put  your  hand  on  it. 
The  bleeding  from  arteries  may  be 
stopped  temporarily  by  tying  a  hand- 


Apphcatton  of  <mp40v»t«<i  toumiQu*!  to  arm. 

kerchief  or  strip  of  cloth  around  the 

wounded  limb  above  the  wound.     The 

handkerchief  should  be  tied  loosely,  a 

knot  being  made  in  it  so  as  to  cf>mpress 

the  large  artery,   and  then  it  may  be 

tightened  by  twisting  it  with  a  stick. 
1M) 


Remember  that   such  a   handkerchief 
cannot  be  left  on    for  many  hours  or 
mortification  will  follow.     It  is  only  to, 
be   used   temporarily.      The    bleedini 
from  a  vein  rarely  con- 
tinues if  the  patient  is 
laid  on   bis   back   and 
the  wounded  limb  ele- 
vated,  or    if   a    com- 
press   be    bound   over 
the  wtnind. 

For      permanently 
stopping  bleeding,  the 
l)est  method  is  to  tie 
the  cut  vessels  with  a 
piece  of  prepared  cal- 
giit  or  silk. 
The    artery 
must      be 
caught  with 
a   forceps 
and  the  liga- 
ture  slipped       Stopping    b(e«<lm|;  from  i   wound    m 

over  the  end        **^*  '**''"  *"'  ^^*  ^*"**  ''^  *^"^'  *^* 

thumb  «rid  tingert  oy»r  a  h«ndKcf- 
Of      the     VCS-  chief  crucr.pl«d   mlo  ■  b«ri. 

sei  and  lied 

in  a  square  knot.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  a  compress  of  clean  absorbent 
mw  (o  stap  txJtton,  wrapped  in  gauze. 
^u^dtn^  per-  ^yx  clean  gauze  altnie,  rol led 
up  tightly,  may  be  applied 
directly  over  the  wound  and  lightly 
fastened  on  with  a  bandage.  Remem- 
ber that  such  a  compress  is  not  put 
on  to  soak  up  the  blood.  It  is  meant 
to  stop  the  bleeding  by  direct  press- 
ure. There  is  no  use  in  covering  a 
bleeding  vessel  with  a  lot  of  cloth  un- 
less pressure  is  applied.  Soaking  up 
blood  does  no  good,  but  rather  harm, 
as  the  cloth,  wet  with  warm  blood, 
makes  a  poultice  which  increases  the 
flow.  Nature  stops  bleeding  by  form- 
ing a  clot  in  the  ends  of  the  divided 
vessels.  The  application  of  a  compress 
is  designed  to  assist  the  fcirmation  of 
this  cli>l  by  closing  the  vessels.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  considerable 
pressure 
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In  addition  to  stopping  bleeding  by 
pressure  or  by  sume  of  the  ways  recom- 
mended, it  is  very  necessary,  whenever 
much  blood  is  lost,  to  make  the  patient 
lie  down  flat,  with  the  head  low,  and  to 
keep  him  very  quiet.  This  is  done  for 
two  reasons  :  First,  because  the  bleed- 
ing itself  will  diminish  when  a  patit^nt 
is  lying  down,  as  the  whole  of  the 
blond-pressure  in  the  body  is  lowered. 
Second,  in  order  to  prevent  fainting. 

If  the  patient  has  lost  much  Iitood, 
certain  symptoms  arise  which  resemble 
those  of  shock.  It  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguisli  them,  however,  as  unless  the 
hemorrhage  has  been  checked,  stimu- 
lants should  not  be  given. 

The  symptoms  prixkiced  by  severe 
loss  of  blood  are  faintness,  pallor,  rest- 
lessness, anxious  expression  of  face, 
clammy  sweat,  rapitl,  very  weak  pulse, 
cooled  extremities,  thirst,  and  often 
gasping  for  air  or  frequent  sighing.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  patients  suf- 
fering from  loss  of  blood  arc  restless  ; 
those  suffering  from  shock  are  dazed 
and  quiet. 

Mere  faintness,  where  the  patient 
loses  consciousness,  is  not  in  itself  dan- 
gerous ;  but  when  in  addition  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  described  arise, 
the  patient  is  in  immediate  danger. 
The  treatment  is  absolute  quiet  ;  stop- 
ping of  the  flow  of  blood  at  all  haz- 
ards by  any  possible  way  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  warmth  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  and,  after  the  bleeding  has  l>een 
checked  for  some  time,  whiskey  or 
brandy  may  be  given  in  small  amounts. 
If  the  symptoms  continue  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  very  weak,  l>andage  the 
limbs  lightly,  beginning  at  the  feet  and 
hands,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  blood  from 
the  limbs  into  the  l>ody.  Leave  the 
bandages  on  for  some  hours. 

The  amount  of  blood  which  may  be 
lost  without  danger  varies  a  great  deal. 
One  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind  : 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  can 


cover  a  very  large  surface.  If  one 
spills  a  tumblerful  of  water  on  the 
floor  or  on  the  table,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  this  small  amount  of  liquid 
will  cover.  Before  deciding  how  much 
blood  a  patient  has  lost,  observe  the 
condition  of  the  patient;  do  not  look 
at  the  blood. 

Certain  forms  of  bleeding  must  be 
spoken  of  separately. 

Nose-bleeding  is  occasionally  trouble- 
some, and  in  almost  every  case  a  very 
Bk€dm^fr0m    sunple  method   will  check 

tiums€.  \i  If  ihe  patient  lies  on 
his  face,  moving  as  little  as  possible, 
with  the  nostrils  plugged  with  cotton 
or  with  the  nostrils  simply  held  to- 
gether by  the  fingers,  and  remains  in 
this  position  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
the  bleeding  will  almost  invariably  stop. 

Hlceding  from  the  lungs,  though 
alarming,  is  rarely  fatal.  The  quanti- 
BUfJiug^from  ty  of  blood  whith  a  person 
theiiiH£s.  ni^y  cough  out  is  some- 
times very  great ;  but  patients,  unless 
they  have  severe  lung  trouble,  gener- 
ally recover.  For  such  bleeding  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  lie  down.  If 
the  bleeding  is  very  profuse  and  lasts  a 
long  time,  an  ice-bag  should  be  applied 
to  the  chest,  over  the  heart.  There  is 
little  else  to  be  done. 

Bleeding    from    the    stomach,    with 

Bkedwir/^om    vomittug     of      blood,     is 

th€  stomach,     treated  on  the  same  plan. 

Sometimes  after  injuries,  or  as  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  blood-vessels, 
fntnnat  Weeding  may  take  place  inter- 
bitediH^^.  nally.  In  such  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  the  loss  of  l^lood  are  observed. 
These  cases  arc  most  serious,  and  little 
can  be  done  for  them  except  what  has 
been  recommended  for  cases  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs. 

Wounds  of  the  head  are  dangerous 
because  of  possible  injury  to  the  brain. 
Wounds  pf  Severe  blows  upon  the  head 
the  hfad.  commonly  inodnrc  uncon- 
sciousness.     Sometimes    the    skull    is 
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fractured  ;  sometimes  vessels  within 
the  skill  I  arc  ruptured,  and  death  is 
caused  by  hemorrhage  compressing  the 
brain.  Sometimes  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  coverings  conies  on  a  few 
days  after  the  injury.  The  treatment 
of  fractured  skull  is  outlined  under 
"  Fractures.  '*  Whenever  a  blow  severe 
enough  to  cause  unconsciousness  has 
been  received,  the  patient  must  be  put 
to  bed,  ice  applied  to  the  head,  and  he 
must  remain  quiet  for  several  days  un- 
til he  has  no  more  headache.  If  this 
be  not  done  inflammation  may  foHow. 

Wounds  of  the  chest  may  penetrate 
the  heart  (jr  great  vessels,  in  which  case 
Wounds  0/  death    soon   occurs,  or   they 

thtchtiL  ,^.jy  penetrate  the  lungs.  In 
the  last  case,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  put  on  a  compress  of  antiseptic  ma- 
terial, held  in  place  by  a  firm  bandage, 
and  put  the  patient  to  bed.  Frequent- 
ly recovery  takes  place.  Do  not  try  to 
7ikts/t  out  a  wound  which  penetrates  the 
tungs  ;  clean  the  skin,  but  don't  inject 
any  fluid  into  the  wound.  The  wound 
may  cause  the  lung  to  collapse,  but  if  it 
has  not,  any  attempt  to  inject  fluid  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  so.  If  the  lung  be 
wounded,  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
blood  coughed  up. 

Wounds  opening  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  pecuharly  dangerous  because 
H'ffMtti/s  fffirm-    they  are  apt  to  injure  the 

i'MJZ^tfa'i   >»^testines  and   allow  their 

fot'ity,  contents     to    escape     and 

cause  fatal  peritonitis,  or  to  injure  some 
other  important  organ,  or  to  penetrate 
some  large  vessel  and  cause  death  by 
internal  hemorrhage.  The  best  that 
can  be  done,  in  the  absence  of  a  sur- 
geon, is  to  put  the  patient  on  his  back, 
and  in  case  any  of  the  intestines  pro- 
ject from  the  wound  carefully  to  clean 
them  witli  pure  water  which  has  been 
boiled  and  which  is  about  blood  heat, 
and  then  return  them  to  the  abdomen 
and  wash  out  the  cavity  very  thor- 
oughly, by  means  of  a  tube  introduced 


into  it,  with  boiled  water,  which  has 
also  cooled  to  blood  heat.  Then  the 
wound  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
must  be  sewn  up,  and  a  large  dressing 
put  on.  If  no  intestines  project,  and 
if  the  wound  is  small,  it  is  better  to  sew 
it  up  without  attempting  to  inject  any 
fluid,  merely  cleaning  the  wound. 

Never  use  an  antiseptic  solution  in 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or  you  may 
poison  your  patient.  It  is  better  to 
take  the  chances  of  the  germ  infection, 
merely  trying  to  wash  the  germs  away, 
and  not  to  kill  them,  than  to  endanger 
the  life  of  a  patient  by  using  fluids 
which  are  irritating,  and  when  applied 
to  a  large  surface  like  the  peritoneum, 
may  be  poisonous.  After  the  wound 
has  been  dressed,  keep  the  patient  quiet. 
Give  morphine  enough  to  relieve  pain. 
If  the  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and  ^ 
tender,  and  the  temperature  rises,  the 
pulse  becoming  more  rapid,  peritonitis 
is  to  be  feared.  On  the  whole,  the  best 
thing  to  do  for  this  form  of  peritonitis 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  rather  sharp 
purge,  and,  introducing  a  rubber  tube 
deep  into  the  wound,  to  wash  out  the 
peri ti meal  cavity  again  with  water. 
The  chances  are  poor  of  recovery. 

Wounds  opening  into  joints  are 
apt  to  become  infected.  They  should 
XV^ds.pen,    ^"^     thoroughly     cleansed 

in£  tnta  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
^^"*^''  and  then  dressed.  If  the 
wound  is  small,  and  has  been  made  by 
a  clean,  sharp  instrument,  it  is  better 
to  seal  it  up  with  the  dressing.  If  it  is 
large,  and  has  been  made  with  a  dirty 
instrument,  it  is  best,  after  washing  it 
thoroughly,  to  put  a  piece  of  gauze 
into  it  with  the  forceps,  leaving  one 
end  hanging  out,  and  then  to  put  on  a 
large,  rather  loose  dressing.  This  is 
done  because  it  is  probable  that  there 
has  not  been  thorough  cleansing,  and 
it  is  better  to  provide  an  outlet  for  any 
matter  which  may  form.  The  gau;ee 
acts  as  a  drain.     It  is  very  important 
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to  j)ut  the  joint  at  rest  by  means  of  a 
splint  (see  **  Fractures  "),  and  to  put  it 
in  the  best  position  for  future  use,  in 
case,  as  is  pn)bable,  the  joint  becomes 
stiff.  The  le^  should  be  dressed  so 
that  it  is  straight.  The  arm  should  be 
bent  at  the  elbow.  Always  j)ut  the 
dressing  on  with  the  limb  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  you  intend  it  to  remain. 

Wounds  penetrating  to  broken 
bones,  see  *'  Compound  Fractures." 

Bullet-wounds  are  more  serious  than 
they  seem  at  first  sight.  They  may 
Bullet-  open  joints  or  penetrate  the 
wounds,  chest,  abdomen,  or  skull.  They 
are  apt  to  become  infected,  not  from 
the  bullet  usually,  but  from  i)ieccs  of 
dirty  clothing  carried  in  with  it,  and, 
not  infrequently  from  well-meant  but 
ill-advised  efforts  to  find  the  ball,  by 
fingers,  probes,  etc.  If  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  skull,  chest,  abdomen, 
or  a  joint  has  been  entered,  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  recommended 
for  other  wounds  in  these  places.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
bullets  glance  in  a  peculiar  way,  and 
one  must  not  assume  that  because  a 
wound  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  penetrate 
one  of  these  dangerous  spots,  therefore 
it  does.  If  examination  of  the  clothing 
shows  that  probably  none  of  it  has 
been  carried  in,  seal  up  the  wound.  If, 
as  is  often  the  case,  some  cloth  is  car- 
ried in,  wash  the  wound  with  an  anti- 
septic and  introduce  a  gauze  drain 
deeply  into  it.  If  there  is  much  bleed- 
ing, it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound  with  a  knife,  find  the  bleeding 
vessels  and  tie  them  before  dressing. 
If  a  bullet  has  splintered  a  bone,  the 
best  that  can  be  done,  short  of  ampu- 
taticMi,  is  to  clean  everything  and  in- 
troduce a  number  of  drains.  Do  not 
try  very  hard  to  find  the  bullet,  and 
never  run  the  risk  of  infecting  a  clean 
wound  by  introducing  dirty  fingers  or 
instruments  into  it  in  trying  to  get  at 
the  ball. 


When  matter  has  formed,  it  is  best, 
by  means  of  free  cuts,  to  let  it  out. 
inffcted  Its  presence  is  detected  by 
wounds,  tj^e  recurrence  of  heat,  swell- 
ing, pain,  and  redness  near  it,  and  by 
a  peculiar,  elastic  sensation  conveyed 
to  the  fingers  when  both  hands  are 
pressed  gently  on  the  affected  spot. 
If  you  are  sure  that  matter  is  present, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  wait  till  it  "  comes 
to  a  head."  Better  let  it  out  before  it 
burrows  too  much.  Make  deep,  free 
openings  with  a  clean  knife.  In  cut- 
ting there  is  but  little  danger  of 
wounding  any  important  vessels  if  the 
cuts  be  made  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  limbs,  and  not  directly  over  the 
large  arteries.  After  opening,  drain  ; 
but  unless  it  is  impossible  to  get  free 
drainage,  do  not  wash  the  cavity  out  ; 
simply  provide  free  vent  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  do  not  poultice  ;  if  you  want 
to  get  the  effects  of  a  poultice,  apply  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton,  saturated  with 
hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
y^jVo,  and  cover  with  thick  cloths,  wet 
with  the  same  solution. 

Injuries  to  the  eye  are  very  seri- 
ous ;  sometimes  a  cinder  or  piece  of 
Injuries  to  dirt  penetrates  the  surface  of 
the  eye.  the  eye.  Always  look  very 
carefully  for  these,  using  a  strong  light, 
which  must  fall  on  the  eye  from  the 
side.  If  seen,  these  bodies  often  may 
be  removed  by  gently  brushing  them 
off  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton, 
wrapped  round  the  end  of  a  match. 
Sometimes  the  piece  will  be  found  un- 
der one  of  the  lids,  when  it  may  be  re- 
moved in  a  similar  way,  the  lid  having 
been  turned  inside  out.  If  severe  in- 
jury be  done  to  the  eye  in  any  way,  or 
if  inflammation  occurs  in  it,  the  patient 
must  stay  in  the  dark  and  must  apply 
cold  water  to  the  eye  and  head,  and 
must  drop  into  the  eye  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  \^^^  (never 
stronger)  every  half  hour,  until  medi- 
cal aid  can  be  obtained.     No  precau- 
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Fracturrs, 


tion  is  too  great  to  take  when  the  eye- 
sight is  at  stake. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  and  there 
is  no  wound  communicating  from  the 
break  to  the  air,  it  is  called  a 
simple  fracture.  When  tliere 
is  a  wound,  it  is  called  a  compound 
fracture.  If  a  bone  is  broken  in  sev- 
eral places  or  splintered,  it  is  a  commi- 
fiutcd  fracture. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  long  bones 
of  the  arm  or  leg  usually  give  rise  to 
extreme  pain,  usually  most  marked 
directly  over  the  break  ;  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  move  the 
limb  ;  a  point  where,  if  we  bend  the 
limb,  we  find  motion  which  does  not 
normally  exist  ;  and  often,  on  moving 
the  bones  a  peculiar  grating  sensation 
(produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of 
the  broken  ends)  is  felt. 

In  a  compound  fracture  there  are 
the  same  signs  ;  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  wound  leading  to  the  broken 
bone.  Sometimes  the  bone  may  pro- 
trude. 

When  treating  a  fracture,  we  should 
endeavor  to  get  the  bones  in  place  and 
hold  them  steady.  The  former  can 
often  be  done  by  ptdling  the  limb 
straight  down  until  the  bone  is  felt  to 
slip  into  place.  It  must  then  be  re- 
tained by  splints.  These  may  be  made 
of  any  thin  wood.  They  are  cut  to 
the  right  shape  and  size  and  then 
[>added  with  cotton  held  \n  place  by  a 
bandage  wrapped  round  them.  Hav- 
ing put  them  cm  the  limb,  a  turn  or 
two  of  rubber  plaster  round  the  out- 
side of  them  will  hold  them.  Over  the 
plaster  a  bandage  is  rolled.  Never 
put  a  bandage  or  a  plaster  inside  of 
the  splint  If  swelling  occurs  below 
the  splint  bandages  must  be  loosened. 
Usually,  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  it  temporarily  still  by 
sim[>ly  bandaging  it  firndy  to  the  body 
with  handkerchiefs  or  strips  of  cloth. 
As  a   temporary  splint  for  the  leg  a 


cane   or  broomstick  or  any  piece   of 
wocid  may  answer. 

In  compound  fractures,  the  main 
thing  is  to  clean  the  wound  ;  the  splints 
are  not  so  important.  The  wound  must 
be  treated  like  a  wounded  joim. 

Fractured  skull  is  a  serious  thing. 
If  there  is  found  a  depression  anywhere 
over  the  skull  after  a  severe  blow  with 
loss  of  consciousness,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  tu  cut  down  to  it  and  lift  up  the 
depressed  bone  with  the  forceps,  and 
then  treat  it  like  a  compound  fracture. 
Free  drainage  of  the  wound  must  be 
provided  for. 

Fractured  ribs  give  rise  to  intense 
pain  when  a  deep  breath  is  taken.  The 
pain  is  generally  relieved  by  putting  a 
broad  strip  of  plaster  completely  around 
the  body  after  making  the  patient 
breathe  out  as  far  as  he  can,  emptying 
the  chest.  This  restricts  the  motion 
of  the  ribs. 

When  the  bones  which  compose  a 
joint  have  been  displaced  it  is  called  a 
dislocation.     These   injuries 
are  difhcult  to  deal  with. 

It  is  generally  easy  enough  to  re- 
place the  bones  if  we  only  can  appreci- 
ate how  they  were  displaced  ;  but  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  anatomy.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  any  dislocation 
can  be  replaced  as  well  at  the  end  of  a 
week  as  it  can  when  it  first  occurs.  If 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  physician  within 
this  time,  w*ait  for  his  arrival 

In  any  attempt  to  reduce  a  disloca- 
titin  it  must  be  remembered  that  too 
much  force  must  not  be  used.  It  is 
possible  to  make  matters  a  great  deal 
worse  than  they  originally  were  by 
tearing  the  tissues  of  the  injured  joint. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  case 
of  large  bones  you  have  an  immense 
leverage  when  you  attempt  by  turning 
them  to  get  them  hat  k  into  their  places. 
So  one  must  be  very  careful  not  to  do 
more  harm  than  good. 
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Sprains  are  the  result  of  injuries 
which  have  produced  more  or  less 
stretching  or  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
or  tendons. 

A  sprain  apparently  does  not  seem  as 
severe  at  first  as  it  afterward 

Spraim.  ^      - 

proves  to  be. 

The  treatment  is  to  give  the  injured 
parts  absolute  and  immediate  rest.  If 
an  important  joint,  like  the  ankle,  has 
been  sprained,  it  is  much  better  to  lie 
by  for  a  few  days  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  use  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
knee-joint,  if  there  has  been  any  sprain, 
the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
the  patient  to  bed  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible,  and  lo  keep  him  absolutely 
quiet  until  all  pain  has  subsided.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  slight  in- 
jury of  the  knee,  if  neglected,  frequent- 
ly leads  to  more  or  less  severe  crip- 
pling which  may  last  for  life. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  a  sprain 
has  occurred  in  any  joint,  apply  hut 
water  —  as  hot  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it — for  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five 
minutes  ;  being  careful  to  change  the 
water  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  its 
cooling.  After  the  injured  limb  has 
been  removed  from  the  hot  water,  dash 
a  little  cold  water  on  it  ;  then  put  on  a 
rather  firm  bandage  and  splints  so  as  to 
keep  the  joints  immovable. 

U'hc  best  dressing  to  apply  to  a  burn 

is  a  weak  ointment  of  carbolic  acid  in 

vaseline   (one  part  of  the   acid 

Burns,  , .  ^  i  ■      v        t^ 

to  twenty-hve  of  vaseline).  Be- 
fore applying  the  dressing,  wash  the 
burnt  surface  thoroughly  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  in  water  (i  to  50 
parts).  If  there  arc  any  blisters  they 
should  be  opened  carefully  with  a  clean 
pair  of  scissors  and  then  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  carbolized  ointment  should  be 
spread  over  the  whole  injured  surface 
and  kept  in  place  by  a  lightly  applied 
bandage.  Carbolic  acid  stops  the  pain 
wonderfully. 

The  general  principles  of  dressing  a 


burn  are  the  same  as  those  of  dressing 
a  wound.  Keep  it  clean ^  and  don  t  inter- 
fere with  it  too  much. 

In  very  severe  burns  shock  is  often 
dangerous  and  may  cause  death. 
Stimulants  should  be  given  freely  in 
such  cases. 

Many  people  lose  consciousness  from 
slight  causes  — such  as  disagreeable 
sights  or  sounds,  or  from  slight  or  se- 
vere pain. 

This  form  of  unconsciousness  is 
called  fainting,  and  is  the  result  of  sud- 
L&ii&/£m-  ^eo  weakness  of  the  heart's 
scwusftiss.  action.  When  arising  from 
the  causes  mentioned,  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  of  the  least  importance.  If  the 
patient  is  laid  down,  clothing  loosened, 
and  if  left  pretty  much  alone,  recovery 
will  take  place.  It  is  necessary,  though, 
that  the  patient  should  be  laid  down, 
and  that  the  head  should  be  kept  very 
low. 

Fainting  rarely  lasts  more  than  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  sometimes,  even  in  cases 
which  are  not  at  all  dangerous,  it  may 
last  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

The  symptoms  are  sudden  weakness  ; 
usually  some  disagreeable  nervous  feel- 
ings ;  often  a  little  sweating  ;  very 
marked  pallor;  and  then  complete  un- 
consciousness. 

The  treatment  is  generally  good  in 
proportion  to  the  small  amount  at- 
tempted. If  the  patient  remains  un- 
conscious for  a  long  time,  it  is  advisable 
to  give  stimulants  and  to  apply  warmth 
to  the  body  ;  but  if  the  attack  is  only 
temporary  and  arises  from  a  slight 
cause,  beyond  dashing  a  little  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  keeping  the  pa- 
tient's head  low^  nothing  is  necessary, 

Faintness  which  is  the  result  of  se- 
vere exertion,  or  attacks  of  faintness 
occurring  in  people  who  are  known  to 
have  heart  disease,  are  very  much  more 
grave  affairs  than  the  last.  In  such 
cases  stimulation  is  extremely  neces- 
sary ;  whiskey  or  brandy^  and  ammo- 
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Coma. 


nta,  if  any  is  to  be  had,  should  be  used 
very  freely. 

In  fainting,  the  cause  of  the  uncon- 
sciousness is,  as  has  been  said,  failure 
of  the  heart.  There  is  another 
form  of  unconsciousness  in  which 
the  heart  is  not  at  faulty  but  which  is 
the  result  of  interference  with  the 
action  of  the  brain.  Such  cases  are 
called  coma. 

Coma  may  be  the  result  of  injuries 
to  the  head  ;  falls  and  blows ;  of  dis- 
eases  of  the  brain,  as  apoplexy  ;  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys;  and  of  quite  a 
number  of  poisons,  especially  alcohol 
and  opium. 

The  symptoms  of  coma,  the  result  of 
some  injury  to  the  head,  are,  in  the 
first  plate,  loss  of  cunsciousness  ;  which 
loss  of  consciousness  is  complete,  but 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  strong,  full 
pulse. 

Coma,  the  result  of  disease,  is  gener- 
ally preceded  by  headache  ;  this  be- 
ing followed  by  delirium,  then  stupor, 
which  gradually  deepens  into  complete 
coma. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  coma,  as 
the  patient  becomes  more  and  more 
overcome  by  it,  the  breathing  gener- 
ally gets  very  noisy,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  snoring  ;  after  the  coma  has 
lasted  some  time  the  face  is  often  dark 
in  color  ;  and  when  the  patient  is  dying 
from  coma,  the  darkness  of  the  com- 
plexion is  generally  much  deepened  ; 
and  as  well  as  the  snoring  respiration, 
we  hear  large,  coarse  bubbling  sounds 
with  the  breathing. 

In  some  cases  of  coma,  the  result  of 
injuries  or  of  diseases  affecting  the 
brain,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  muscles 
on  one  side  of  the  face  and  of  the 
body  are  relaxed  and  paralyzed.  In 
such  cases  the  eyes  will  usually  be 
found,  if  the  lids  arc  open,  turned  away 
from  the  paralyzed  side. 

In  coma  produced  by  opium  poison- 
ing the   pupils    arc  very   finely    con- 


tracted. This  is  the  most  important 
distinguishing  symptom  of  opium -poi- 
soning. 

Persons  exposed  to  extreme  heat,  es- 
pecially if  the  exposure  is  pro- 
longed,  and  the  patient  takes 
alcohol,  may  su0er  from  two  forms  of 
sunstroke. 

The  more  common  form  is  simply 
marked  prostration,  usually  accom- 
panied by  headache,  and  usually  giv- 
ing the  same  symptoms  as  does  faint- 
ing. There  is  little  or  no  rise  of 
temperature  in  this  form. 

The  treatment  is  quiet,  rest,  and  cold 
applied  to  the  head,  or  perhaps  to  the 
body,  and  if  the  faintness  be  prolonged, 
a  little  whiskey  or  brandy.  Patients 
often  suffer  from  headache  and  nuire 
or  less  discomfort  for  a  longtime  after, 
and  especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun. 

A  much  more  severe  form  of  sun- 
stroke occurs.  In  this  the  patient  first 
has  a  severe  headache  and  he  becomes 
entirely  unconscious,  and  his  skin  is 
hot  and  dry  ;  his  face  unusually  flushed^  j 
breathing  more  rapid  than  usual,  and^ 
as  he  grows  worse,  snoring  in  char- 
acter ;  pulse  rapid  ;  temperature  rises 
very  high,  106  to  no  degrees  or 
higher ;  such  a  patient  is  in  immediate 
danger.  Cold  water  must  be  freely 
and  continuously  poured  over  him  un- 
til the  temperature  in  the  rectum  has 
fallen  three  or  four  degrees  or  more. 
When  the  temperature  reaches  102  de- 
grees to  103  degrees  it  is  well  to  stop 
the  water  for  a  while  and  see  if  it  does 
not  continue  to  fall.  If  the  patient  re- 
gains consciousness  put  ice  on  the 
head  and  keep  him  quiet,  but  watch 
the  temperature  closety  for  thirty-six 
hours.  If  he  becomes  very  weak  give 
stimulants. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
"First  Aid  in  Illness  and  Injury,"  by 
James  E.  Pilcher,  M.D.,  U.  S,  A.,  p.  214 
et  S€q, 
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Medical  and  Surgtcai  Notes  on   Treatment. 


SMOTHERING. 

"Smolhering^,  suffocation,  or  asphyx- 
ia is  a  state  of  unconsciousness  tine  to 
cutting  off  tht^  supply  of  oxygtn  to  the 
lungs.  Smothennjr  may  be  due  to  a 
number  of  causes.  The  most  common 
is  drowning,  where  the  water  prevents 
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R««tormg  th«  brvBthmg  by  Sylvefttflr'i  M«thod— Inipirition. 

the  access  of  air  to  the  fungs.  Hang- 
ing: and  strangling,  where  the  passage 
of  air  til  rough  the  windpipe  is  pre- 
vented by  compression  of  that  tube, 
are  well  known.  Anything  that  closes 
tile  air- passage  will  produce  smother- 
ing; such  are  bits  of  food  and  other 
articles  diverted  from  their  proper 
channels  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  ; 
a  variety  of  croup,  in  which  the  wind- 
pipe is  stulTed  up  by  secretions,  comes 
into  this  class.  Tressnre  upon  the  chest 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  raovement  in 
l)realhing  is  another  cause,  llie  meth- 
ods of  Othello  and  Richard  1 1 L,  cans* 
ing  smothering  by  pressing  a  pillow 
tightly  down  upon  the  face,  are  classi- 
cal. Smothering  is  the  cause  of  death 
in  persons  who  have  been  buried  under 
avalanches  of  snow  or  sand,  grain  falls, 
and  the  like. 

**  Another  variety  of  smothering  is 
that  produced  when  the  atmosphere  is  so 
filled  with  other  gases  that  the  proper 
amount  of  oxygen  cannot  fmd  its  way 
into  the  blooth  Smothering  by  breatli- 
ingair  filled  \vith  illuminating  gas  is  a 
common  accident  in  cities,  where  the 
victims,  from  carelessness  or  ignorance, 
have  failed  to  turn  off  the  gas  in  extin- 


guishing a  light,  l*he  gas  formed  by 
burning  coal  and  decaying  sew*age,  and 
the  smoke  of  burning  buildings,  pro- 
duce insensibility  from  the  same  cause, 

**  The  restoration  of  the  function  of 
breathing  is  the  chief  aim  ia  treating 
t:ases  of  smothering— by  this  means 
carrying  off  the  waste,  pfusonous  prod- 
ucts from  the  blood  and  giving  new  life 
to  the  system  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
oxygen, 

"  Restoring  the  Breathing, — The  act 
of  breathing  is  restored  by  causing  the 
chest-walls  to  expand  and  contract  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  normal  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  This  is 
called  artificia!  respiration  and  is  per* 
formed  in  several  ways.  One  of  the 
most  convenient  and  useful  is  Sylves- 
ter's methihi^  which  is  as  follows  : 

**  Lay  the  smothered  person  on  his 
bacfc,  with  a  pillow  of  folded  clothing 
or  other  articles  under  his  shoulders. 

**  Take  a  position  at  the  head  of  the 
patient,  grasp  his  arms  just  below  the 
elbow,  and  draw  ihem  slowly  and  stead- 
ily up  over  the  head,  holding  Ihem 
there  long  enough  deliberately  to  count 
four. 

*'Then  push  the  arms  down  upon  the 
chest,  bending  the  elbows  as  they  come 
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down,  and  press  them  strongly,  but 
gently,  against  the  chest  long  enough 
again  to  count  four. 

**  Repeat  these  movements  until  the 
patient  begins  to  breathe  naluraliy,  or 
until  it  is  evident  that  life  is  beyond 
recall. 

**  The  first  sign  of  returning  breathing 
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is  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  face ;  if 
white,  it  become.s  red  ;  and  if  red,  it 
charges  to  white.  With  this  a  faint 
fluttering  breath  may  be  seen  passing 
the  lips. 

**  Drawing  the  arms  up  over  the  head 
pulls  upon  certain  muscles  which  ex- 
pand the  chest,  treating  a  vacuum 
which  the  air  rushes  in  to  filL  Pusli- 
ing  the  arms  down  upon  the  chest  again 
compresses  it,  and  forces  the  air  out  of 
the  lungs.  Air  is  thus  drawn  into  and 
forced   out   of  the  lungs  in    the  same 


manner  as  breathing,  The  blood  is 
gradually  purilied  by  the  oxygen 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  the 
system  is  again  inspired  with  life/* 

POISONS. 

When    poison  of  any   sort  has  been 
swallowed,  give   warm  soapsuds  freelyj 
until  vomiting  occurs.     Do  not  concern" 
yourself  with  the  question  of  what  is 
the   best    antidote.      Produce  vomiting 
and  send  for  skilled  assistance. 


1.     Locally  Irritating  Poisons, 


POISON. 

SYMPTOMS. 

ANTIDOTK. 

Excessively  severe  burning  pnin  in 
the  niomh.  throaty  .iiul  stomach. 
DirTitult  swallowing.     Great  de- 
pression.    Ejttrcmitics  cctid  and 
clammy.  Convulsions.  (Death.) 

Acids: 

Muriauc 

Nitric  (fiqua  fottis). 
Oxalic- 
Sulphuric  <  vitriol). 

Alkali  (baking  soda^saleratus,  mag- 
nesia, chalk,  time,  plaster) — 3  or 
4  teaspoontuls  in  a  gLiss  of  water. 
Drink  soodiing  fluids,  hke  oil. 
Stimuliiling  dnnks,  if  necessary. 
Opiates  to  relieve  pain. 

Acid  (Carbolic): 
Creosote. 

Vomiting  of  frothy  mucus.    Lin- 
ing memhrane  of  mouth  white* 
hardened,  nnd  benumljcd,     tsc- 
verc  pain  in  hclly.     Cold,  clam- 
my skin ;  inscnsibftity.     Snoring 
breathing.       Odor    of   carbolic 
acid. 

White  of  eggs.  Milk,  or  flour  and 
water.    Rest.     Opiates. 

y 

1 

Alkali  Ks: 

Aminonia  (hartshom). 

Pour  lash. 
Potash,  caustic. 
!>uda,  caustic. 

Painful  burning  tn  months  throtit, 
and  stomacli.    Difficult  swaUuw- 
ing.    Eilowly  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing.   Great  depression*  etc.,  like 
acids. 

Dilute  acids  (vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice),  Soothing  fluids.  like  oil, 
melted  fat,  thick  cream,  etc. 
Sttmnlating  drinks.  Opiates  to 
relieve  fiaJn. 

Silver : 
Nitrate  Ownar  caustic). 

Same  as  above. 

Copious  draughts  of  salt  and  water. 
Soothing  dnnks.    Of^ates. 

&   GsNEiAL  Poisons,  causing  Local  Irritation. 


MKlCUItY : 

Calomel. 

Vermilion. 

Burning  pain  in  ihroni.  stomach, 
itnd    l>nwcls.        Metallic    tasle. 
Vomiting    and     purging  —  fre- 
quently   bloody.       Increase    of 
saliva.      Slecpmess.      Convul- 
sions.   Stupor. 

Raw  eggs,  milk,  or  flmir  and  wafer. 
Castor-oiL    iiiinmlating  drinks. 

AltSKNIC! 

Fowler's  sohition. 
Green  coloring  matter. 
P-iris  green. 
Kough  on  Rals. 
Scheele's  green. 

Burning  rniin  in  stomach  and  bow- 
els,      'I'endernrss   of    belly    on 
pressure.    Retching.    Vomitmg. 
Dryness   of   ihroat.      Clammy 
sweat.    Convulsions. 

Give  hydmtcd  oxide  of  iron  made 
by  adding  8  parts  oi  aiumnnia 
water  to  10  parts  of  i:»uliitjnn  of 
tersulphate  of  iron.  Ilien  castor- 
oil  Kcst,  and  stimulating  drinks 
if  needed. 

CopPBfl : 

Verdigris. 

Blue  vitriol, 

F(K>d  cooked  in  copper  vcs- 
sels. 

Similar  to  tho«e  of  arsenic     Cop- 
pery  taste   in   mouth.    Tongue 
dry.     iTcjUc.     Uluoily  stools. 

White  of  eggs,  if  obtainable.— if  not. 
flnnr  and  water.  Ice.  Opiates  to 
relieve  pain  and  excitemenL 
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POISON. 


Iron: 

Copperas. 
Green  vitriol. 


SYMPTOMS. 


Burning  pain  in  throat,  stomach, 
and  bowels.  Colic.  Vomiting. 
Purging.  Cold  skin.  Weak 
pulse. 


ANTIDOTE. 

Baking-soda  in  water.  Then  raw 
eggs  and  milk.  Opiates  for  pain. 
Stimulating  drinks  for  depression. 


3.    Sleep-producing  or  Narcotic  Poisons. 


Chloral: 

A  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, with  an  acrid 
taste. 

Opium  : 

Laudanum. 
Morphine. 
Paregoric. 

Sleeping  mixtures  in  gen- 
eral. 


'  Profound  sleep.  Breathing  slow 
and  shallow.    Pulse  weak,  rapid, 

I  and  irregular.  Remains  of  poi- 
son near  by. 


Stimulating  drinks.   Heat.  Motion. 


Giddiness.    Heavinessof  the  head.  !  Stimulating  drinks — strong  coffee. 
Sleepiness.     Stupor.     Pupils  of  I       Keep    up    breathing.     Warmth. 


eyes  contracted   to   fine   point. 
Signs  of  the  poison  near  by. 


4.    Gbneral  Poisons. 


Keep  patient  awake  by  whipping, 
if  necessary.     Motion. 


Aconite: 

VV^olfsbane. 
Monkshood. 


Bklladonna : 

.\tropi:i. 

Deadly  nightshade. 


Lkai): 

Red  lead. 
Sugar  of  lead. 
White  lead. 

Phosphorus  : 
Matches. 


F^RUSSIC   ACID: 

Cyanide  of  potash, 
oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
Laurel-water. 


Strychnine : 
Nux  vomica. 


I  Great  depression.    Extreme  weak-  |  Stimulating  drinks, 

ness.     Cold  sweat.      Numbness  1 

of  extremities.     Weak  and  slow  I 

pulse.  j 


Lyes  very  bright,  and  pupils  en- 
larged. Dryness  of  throaL 
I'aralysis  of  excretory  organs. 
Delirmm.     Convulsions. 


I  Metallic  taste  in  mouth.  Cramps. 

I  Paralysis.     Vomiting.  Increase 

I  of  saliva.     Giddiness.  Convul- 

'  sions.     Stupor. 


Opiates  to  relieve  nervous  excite- 
ment    Rest 


Large  doses  of  Epsom  or  Glauber's 
salts.    Stimulating  drinks. 


Pain  in  stomach  and  bowels.  Vom- 
iting. Purging.  Signs  of  poison 
near  by. 


Magnesia  in   water. 
Rest     Warmth. 


Soap  -  suds. 


Death  may  occur  instantly  in  or- 
dinary  doses.       In    very  small  ' 
doses,  giddiness,  blindness,  con-  1 
vulsions,  fainting.      Death  may 
occur   from  smelling   the  odor  j 
only. 


Stimulating  drinks  (strong)  without 
delay. 


Slight  shuddering.   F'eeling  of  con-  i  Cause   vomiting    once    or     twice. 
;      striction  of  throat.      Startings.  Rest.     Opiates.     Chloral     Tan- 
Paleness.    Intermittent  jerkings.  1  nin. 
'      Convulsion.s.     Ghastly  grin  j 


Vegetable  poisons  : 

Berries    (Bitter-sweet,  I 
Deadly     night -shade,   , 
Mountain  a.sh,  Poke,  Po- 
tato).     Hellebore,  Hem-  I 
lock,      Horse     chestnut, 
Indian    tobacco,   James-  \ 
town  weed.  Wild  lettuce, 
Wild    parsley.    Rhubarb 
leaves,    Toadstools,    To- 
bacco plant. 


Nausea.  Depression.  Intoxica- 
tion, stupor,  etc.,  varying  some- 
what with  the  poison. 


Stimulating  drinks.     Rest 


yFor  further  specific  information  see  section  on  Hygiene  in  the  Home  in  the 
Appendix — Supplementary  Information.] 
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THE   TRAINING   OF   CHILDREN. 


IVY  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN. 


Early  Training. 

Habits, 

The  Parental  Office. 

Frocbcl. 

Evolution  in  Education. 

The  Kindergarten. 

Rights. 

Duties. 


Literature  for  Chiklren. 

The  Art  of  Siory-tclling. 

Clothes, 

Amusements. 

Toys. 

Country  Life. 

Simplicity. 

The  Relation  of  Books  to  Nature. 


"  Perhaps  the  most  touching  passage  in  all  litera- 
ture is  that  in  which  the  hero  of  Troy  prays  for  a 
son  more  heroic  than  himself.  Gladly  will  Hec- 
tor the  in  battle  with  the  Greeks  if  the  gntls  grant 
that  his  son  may  riile  fiohly  in  lliinn.  The  glory 
of  living  is  to  transmit  a  higher  life  I'he  dying 
flame  burns  on  in  the  brighter  flame  which  it  has 
kindled.  "^.Sjif-y^ //I  £.  B/tna, 

n  F  only  one  could  create  an  at- 
mosphere at  will,  so  that  the 
spirit  in  which  one  long.s  to 
be  read  might  steal  gently 
in  upon  the  reader,  inspiring 
him  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  clumsy  word  and 
bungling  phrase,  and  set 
free  the  message  that  lies  prisoned  in 
them.  One  sent  the  message  warm  and 
vital  from  a  full  heart,  but  the  pen  has 
been  a  non-conductor,  and  the  reader 
has  to  do  for  himself  what  the  writer 
would  fain  have  done  for  him.  Mutual 
syriipathy  and  ctmi prehension  are  more 
necessary  here  perhaps  than  elsewhere, 
for  there  is  no  subject  in  the  discussion 
of  which  one  is  so  likely  to  encounter 
misunderstanding,  rholer,  and  resent- 
ment, torrid  argument  and  freezing 
satire,  rivers  of  contumely  and  oceans 
of  abuse,  as  in  this  well-worn  one  of  the 
training  of  children. 

One  can  tell  a  woman  many  things 
with  impunity  ;  how  to  cook  a  lobster, 
bow  to  build  a  portico,  how  to  take 
spots  out  of  linen,  crochet  a  bedquilt, 


give  a  dinner-party,  win  a  lover,  hang  a 
/>(?rfi7rf\  keep  a  bank  account,  manage 
a  husband  ;  but  beware  of  advising  her 
in  the  matter  of  bringing  up  her  chil- 
dren. She  will  first  ask  you  how  many 
you  have  yourself,  their  sizes,  ages, 
and  dispositions.  If  your  premises  do 
not  agree  at  all  points  with  her  pre- 
mises, you  may  be  sure  she  will  have 
none  of  your  conclusions,  but  will  as- 
sert triumphantly  that  your  so-called 
knowledge,  convictions,  opinions,  views, 
or  what-not  are  absolutely  worthless  ; 
and  that  you,  who  have  never  been  the 
mother  of  her  John  and  her  Jane  have 
had  no  proper  opportunity  of  testing 
the  brittlcness  of  theory.  As  tubtmks, 
she  finally  remarks  with  considerable 
heat,  who  should  know  best  about  chil- 
dren, the  person  who  has  brought  six 
of  them  into  the  world — four  of  them 
addicted  to  croup  in  the  night  and  no 
doctor  within  three  miles — -or  those 
purveyors  of  idle  theories,  the  unappro- 
priated spinsters,  childless  matrons,  and 
more  -  wise  -  than  -  nice  bachelors  who 
write  the  essays  on  child  culture  ?  If 
this  is  not  logic  it  has  all  the  effect  of 
logic,  giving  the  hapless  theorist  a 
healthy  feeling  of  self-distrust,  and  a 
determination  to  walk  less  confidently 
on  other  people's  grass-plots. 

Knowing  full  well  the  dangers  that 
beset  my  path,  and  understanding  be- 
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forehand  that  no  woman  will  agree  with 
me  save  the  one  who  already  believes 
precisely  as  I  do,  1  shall  try  to  feel  that 
this  chapter  is  a  quiet  corner  fre- 
quented by  young  (and  somewhat  doc- 
ile) mothers — a  quiet  corner  in  which 
there  w^ill  be  no  dogmatic  assertion,  no 
interference  with  vested  authority,  no 
scornful  gibes  at  maternal  incompe- 
tency, nothing  but  a  cosey  sitting  dow^n 
and  reasoning  together,  a  discussion  of 
ways  and  means,  of  causes  and  effects, 
a  keen  glance  at  the  true  meaning  of 
our  woman's  round  of  little  cares  with 
little  people,  and,  most  of  all,  a  fresh 
look  t[ito  the  face  of  that  imperishable 
ideal  that  lives  in  the  heart  of  each 
one  of  us,  Wc  shall  have  little  exact 
knowledge  to  offer  each  other,  very  few 
hariband-fast  rules  of  procedure,  almost 
nothing  to  make  a  note  of  and  try  next 
day,  as  we  tried  the  last  new  recipes 
fur  waffles  and  wine- jelly.  We  may 
even  go  out  from  our  chat  feeling  that 
the  method  that  made  little  Hildegarde 
an  angel  will  ne%^er  cause  the  sprouting 
of  a  feather  on  Hannah's  wings,  and 
that  each  child  is  a  fresh  revelation, 
neethng  a  special  interpreter  and  a  re- 
vised text-book. 

During  the  early  part  of  a  young 
chihrs  life,  when  we  are  occupied  chiefly 
with  his  physical  well-being,  mothers  in 
Israel  may  give  detlnite  instructions 
about  sterilized  milk  and  safety-pins 
that  the  haughtiest  parent  can  accept 
with  self-respect  and  follow  with  blind 
meekness  :  but  the  moment  Master  Ba- 
by loses  his  unbleached  and  wrinkled 
visage,  gains  a  better  modelled  nose, 
evinces  some  consciousness  of  Ego— in 
a  word  beco.nes  an  individual,  crowned 
with  his  mother's  virtues  and  stamped 
with  his  father's  foibles— that  moment  it 
becomes  difficult  to  offer  advice  and  still 
more  difficult  to  take  it. 

This  is  the  moment  when  we  must 
nip  in  the  bud  that  most  foolish  of  hu- 
man fallacies,  the  idea  that  we  need  not 


begin  the  serious  work  of  training  and 
educating  this  small  human  being  for 
two  or  three  years  yet.  Think  not, 
pretty  mother  of  a  new  baby,  that  you 
can  have  a  dozen  or  two  months  of 
blessed  inaction  before  you  begin  to 
cultivate  your  human  flower  1  The 
ploughing  and  sowing,  watering  and 
fertihzing,  must  be  done  in  the  earliest 
spring  or  there  will  be  no  summer 
bloom,  no  bountiful  autumn  han^esl. 
Well  for  everybody  concerned  (and  in 
the  largest  sense  there  is  no  one  who 
isn't)  that  you  learned  some  of  your  life 
lessons  while  you  were  girl  and  woman 
and  before  you  became  a  mother;  bet- 
ter still  if  your  ancestors,  too,  had  some 
vision  of  their  duty  to  posterity,  for 
then  the  new  heir  will  bring  a  goodly 
heritage  into  the  world  with  him  and 
your  task  is  easier. 

You  discover  speedily  that  in  all  the 
more  difficult  problems  that  confront 
maternity  the  understanding  of  one 
baby  does  not  help  you  in  the  least 
to  the  comprehension  of  another.  It 
teaches  you  to  hold  and  bathe  and 
dress  them  with  more  facility — little 
else.  Babies  have  a  capacity  for  being 
different  from  each  other  that  must 
perplex  the  people  who  regard  them, 
up  to  the  time  they  enter  upon  the  age 
of  reason,  merely  as  young  animals. 
Number  one  (named  Joshua,  for  his 
doting  grandfather)  was  large-eyed, 
broad-browed,  bald,  solemn,  judicial. 
He  showed  no  astonishment,  pain,  de- 
light, or  emotion  of  any  kind  when  a 
rattle  was  moved  before  his  eyes, 
and  you  felt  that  he  would  have  pre- 
served the  same  impassibility  had  you 
made  a  supreme  effort  and  w*aved  a 
Bengal  tiger  in  his  face.  There  were 
no  surprises  in  the  universe  for  baby 
Joshua. 

Number  two  is  Jack  ;  an  adorable, 
r*idiantj  spontaneous,  gregarious  baby. 
He  is  never  yours,  even  at  home  ;  he 
belongs  to  the  world.     When  you  are 
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travelling  he  carries  all  before  him. 
His  wraps  taken  off,  he  begins  his 
conquest  Si.  He  has  the  nice  little  girls 
and  the  maternal  ladies  smiling  at 
once  ;  then^  by  easy  stajj^es,  the  sour 
misogynists  and  even  the  college  boys 
sQccunib  tn  his  charnu  In  the  horse- 
car  be  smiles,  and  waves  his  hand  be- 
nignantly  at  the  grnflf  old  gentlemen 
and  the  callous  conductor.  In  com- 
pany he  sits  confidingly  in  every- 
body's lap,  and  everybody  in  whose  lap 
he  is  not  sitting  looks  on  jealously  ; 
prt^destinate  spinsters  crooking  knotty 
forefingers  and  cooing,  as  if  matri- 
mony, after  all,  might  have  its  com- 
pensations. 

In  matters  of  discipline  you  could 
appeal  to  Joshua's  judgment  and  rea- 
son (or  you  felt  as  if  you  could)  when 
he  was  two  years  of  age  ;  Jack's  rea- 
soning power  seems  to  be  less,  but  his 
heart  melts  at  a  touch,  Helen  cannot 
endure  spanking  ;  Harriet  likes  it  bet- 
ter than  scolding.  Rufus  keeps  the 
nursery  in  continual  disorder.  Paul 
kejji  all  his  playthings  in  their  right 
places  from  the  days  of  the  rubber  doll 
up  to  the  rocking-horse  period. 

Woman's  instinct  of  itself  will  never 
teach  her  to  develop  truly  and  guide 
rightly  these  difTering  individualities 
intrusted  to  her  care.  Instinct  must 
be  lifted  into  the  realm  of  clear  con- 
sciousness, must  become  conscious  pro- 
cedure. **  Doubtless  there  are  women 
who  have  a  genius  for  motherhood," 
says  Miss  Blow,  in  **  Symbolic  Educa- 
tion." **  These  are  the  artist  mothers, 
but,  like  other  genuine  artists,  they  are 
few  in  number,  and  the  great  majority 
of  women  cannot  claim  to  be  more 
than  mechanics  of  the  mind,**  Shall 
we  be  artist  or  artisan  mothers  ?  The 
training  nccess^iry  fc»r  any  art  demands 
toil,  self-sacrifice,  patience,  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  the  creation  of  the  thing  of 
beauty  is  compensation  for  all  the 
travail  of  the  soul     If  this  be   so  of 


sculptured  marble  or  painted  canvas, 
of  poem  or  book,  how  much  more  true 
is  it  of  the  immortal  child,  born  of  pas- 
sion purified  and  spiritualized  ;  wrought 
upon  with  conscious  purpose,  loved, 
nut  coddled  ;  led,  not  driven  ;  respect* 
ed  as  an  individual,  not  tolerated  as  a 
chance ;  guided  to  walk  freely  in  di- 
rected paths  ;  to  slay  caprice  and  to 
liberate  will  ;  to  kill  selfishness  and  to 
conquer  self  ;  helped  by  the  shinini; 
of  your  steady  light  to  a  vision  of  the 
relationship  between  the  world  of  nat- 
ure and  the  world  of  spirit  ;  kindled 
by  your  torch  into  sympathy  with  all 
truth,  all  beauty,  and  all  goodness,  un- 
til the  meaning  of  life  unwinds  itself 
from  the  mysterious  coil,  its  sombre 
threads  shot  through  with  rainbow 
lints. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  but  there  is  no 
other  in  the  world  so  far-reaching  in  its 
effects,  so  well  worth  while,  so  satisfy- 
ing, so  glorious.  These  are  no  senti- 
mental phrases.  Vou  often  breathe 
more  glowing  rmes  to  your  own  heart, 
in  those  golden  moments  when  you  sit 
before  your  fire,  thtr  "  heavenly  downy 
necklace  *'  of  your  child's  arms  about 
your  neck. 

Mothers  are  **  going  out,'*  so  the 
pessimists  say.  I  doubt  it,  and  I  hope, 
too,  that  fathers  are  **  coming  in.**  1 
meet  many  parents  like  those  of  Brown- 
ing's Pompilia  : 

"  Two  poor  ignoble  hearts  who  did  rheir  best, 
Part  God's  w-ay.  i«irt  the  other  w.iy  than  GchI'*. 
To  MJinehow  make  a  shift  and  scranible  through 
The  world's  mud»  carclc&s  if  it   ^plo&hed  and 

sp^iiled* 
Provided  they  might  so  hold  i»igh,  keep  clean 
l*heir  diild's  soul,  one  soul   white  enough   for 

three.'* 

Po  not  fear  that  the  absorbing  cares 
of  maternity  will  make  you  petty,  stu- 
pid, or  commonplace.  Conscious  moth- 
erhood  never  does  this.  I'he  mother 
who  has  no  conception  of  the  parental 
office,  save  that  it  means  endless  feed- 
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ing  and  clothing,  unlimited  kissing,  and 
occasional  i^panking,  who  is  entirely  en- 
grossed in  her  children's  bodies  and 
frocks — ^this  woman  is  incorrigibly  dull 
when  she  steps  out  of  her  nursery. 

That  ill-behaved  fish,  the  father  stic- 
kleback, no  sooner  sees  his  offspring 
safely  hatched  from  the  eggs  and 
launched  into  a  watery  world  than  he 
eats  up  the  mother  stickleback,  whose 
fostering  care  has  made  the  little 
sticklebacks  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
is  true  his  friends  and  supporters  say 
thai  he  makes  a  meal  of  his  finny  spouse 
simply  that  she  may  be  diverted  from 
her  own  intention  of  devouring  the 
aforesaid  little  sticklebacks.  I  only 
hope  he  can  prove  the  purity  of  his 
motives  ;  but  I  have  known  certain 
mothers  of  large  families  who  liccamc 
so  narrow,  so  dull,  so  lifeless,  so  hope- 
lessly uninteresting  in  the  discharge  of 
their  maternal  duties,  that  the  fathers 
of  those  families  might  be  pardoned  if 
they  coveted  Papa  Stickleback's  appe- 
tite and  envied  him  his  digestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one's  inter- 
CfHirse  with  children  is  carried  on  from 
the  higher  level,  it  is  a  matter  of  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  spiritual  profit  If 
one  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  children,  that  has  been  his  or  her 
profound  loss.  The  child,  a  child,  any 
child  1  had  almost  said,  is  the  Colum- 
bus of  an  undiscovered  world  in  you  ; 
in  your  heart  that  goes  without  saying, 
but  in  your  mind  as  well.  Dress  up 
your  half-digested  knowledge,  your 
disconnected  facts,  your  shallow  eva- 
sions, in  a  few  rags  of  conventionality 
and  offer  them  to  a  child.  See  the  un- 
satisfied soul  look  out  of  his  question- 
ing eyes.  It  makes  one  think  ;  a  child's 
**  Why  ? "  always  brings  one  back  to 
first  principles. 

'*  Oh»  dearest,  dearest  bo)%  my  heart 
I'or  heUtT  lore  would  'ricUIoni  ycanif 
Could  I  but  leacli  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  karn," 


But  we  teach  nothing,  and^  worse  still, 
we  learn  nothing,  if  we  trust  to  blind 
instinct,  to  chance,  to  caprice,  to  the 
casual  impulse  of  the  hour.  No  one  of 
these  things  gives  us  a  clear  view  of 
the  road  we  have  travelled  or  throws 
any  light  on  the  path  we  have  to  Iread, 
and  thus  the  great  principle  of  conti- 
nuity is  lacking  and  our  education  of 
the  child  becomes  a  farce,  or  still  worse, 
a  tragic  failure. 

**  Now,  I  mean  by  education  that 
training  which  is  given  by  suitable 
habits  to  the  first  instinct  of  virtue  in 
children  ;  when  pleasure,  and  friend- 
ship, and  pain,  and  hatred  are  rightly 
implanted  in  souls  not  yet  capable  of 
understanding  the  nature  of  them,  and 
who  find  them,  after  they  have  attained 
reason,  to  be  in  harmony  with  her. 
This  harmony  of  the  soul,  when  per- 
fected, is  virtue  ;  but  the  particular 
training  in  respect  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  leads  yf>u  always  to  hate 
what  you  ought  to  hate  and  love  what 
you  ought  to  love,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  may  be  separated  off  ;  and 
in  my  view  will  be  rightly  called  educa- 
tion." * 

At  the  very  word  education  the  page 
bristles  with  theories.  There  is  the 
highly  moral  method,  like  that  prac- 
tised in  the  school  presided  over  by 
Bradley  Headstone  and  Charley  Hexam, 
where**  young  women  studied  the  ad- 
ventures of  little  Margery  who  resided 
in  the  cottage  L>y  the  mill ;  severely 
reproved  the  miller  when  she  was  five 
and  he  fifty  ;  divideil  her  porridge  with 
the  singing  birds  ;  denied  herself  a  new 
nankeen  bonnet  on  the  ground  that  the 
turnips  did  not  wear  bonnets,  neither 
did  the  singing  birds,"  etc.,  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  Mrs.  Pipchin  theory- 
as  unfoldetl  to  Mr>  Donibey.  "There 
is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  worse, 
talked  about  young  people  not  being 
pressed   too   hard    at    first   and    being 

♦{Plato's  Law5»  Book  IL) 
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tempted  on  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  sir. 
It  never  was  thought  of  in  my  time, 
and  it  has  no  business  to  be  thought  of 
now.     My  opinion  is,  keep  'em  at  it  \  " 

There  arc  the  Homblechooks  who 
bother  Pip  with  arithmetic  while  he  is 
eating  his  breakfast ;  there  are  the 
Murdstones  who  torment  their  poor 
little  Copperfields  to  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity, and  the  Gradgrinds  with  their 
relentless  pursuit  of  facts.  Finally 
there  is  the  alluring  practicality  of  the 
Squeers's  system, 

"  We  go  on  the  practical  mode  of 
teaching,  Nickleby  ;  c-l-e-a-n,  clean, 
verb  active^  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r, 
winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy 
knows  this  out  of  a  book  he  goes  and 
does  it.  When  he  has  learned  that 
botany  is  a  knowledge  of  plants  he 
goes  and  knows  'em.  That's  our 
system,  Nickleby." 

As  to  specific  advice  regarding  the 
leaching  of  the  young  idea  I  shall  be 
as  dumb  as  the  sphinx.  The  relative 
merits  of  public  and  private  schools, 
the  age  at  which  a  child  shall  be  taught 
to  read  and  WTite,  the  primer  he  shall 
use,  the  manner  in  which  he  shall 
approach  geography  and  grammar, 
these  subjects  are  always  labelled 
"dangerous  **  in  my  mind,  and  I  never 
touch  one  of  them  without  expecting 
it  to  explode  and  wound  somebody. 
Any  ideas  I  may  possess  as  to  the 
general  training  of  children  come  from 
my  study  of  and  experience  with  Froe- 
bePs  educational  philosophy.  The 
kindergarten  itself  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon,  nor,  save  in  the  briefest  way,  its 
Working  ap[>aratus  of  blocks  and  sticks, 
clay  and  paper,  piays  and  stories. 
These  have  no  transforming  power  in 
them  so  that  by  touching  them  the 
child  is  made  whole.  The  power  is  in 
the  philosopliy  that  underlies  them, 
and  the  genius  of  the  kindergartner 
who  rightly  interprets  and  uses  them. 
Vou  can  accept  the  blocks  and  sticks 


and  mats,  or  you  can  decline  them,  dear 
mothers,  but  1  cannot  maintain  this 
tone  of  courteous  indifference  when  it 
comes  to  the  man  himself,  *' the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend**  who  labored 
with  more  than  woman's  patience  in 
the  making  of  these  toys.  If  Froebel 
does  not  help  you  in  the  nurture  of 
your  children^  if  he  does  not  thrill  you 
anew  with  the  importance  of  your  sa- 
cred office,  inspire  you  With  courage 
and  ambition,  baptize  yon  with  con- 
secrated zeal  ;  if  he  does  not  broaden 
your  mental  and  spiritual  horizon,  fire 
your  imagination,  give  you  a  magic 
sword  with  which  to  slay  your  nursery 
lions,  then  I  know  not  where  to  lead 
you  for  inspiration. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  technicalities, 
of  courses  of  study,  of  methods  of  read- 
ing or  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  get  these 
when  and  where  and  from  whom  you 
will  ;  but  for  insight  into  child  nature, 
fur  a  vision  of  the  ideal  relationships 
your  child  should  sustain  toward  all 
created  things,  for  help  in  transform- 
ing your  mother-love  into  mother-wis- 
dom, for  a  clew  to  that  great  prnblem, 
the  teachmg  of  your  child  how  to  livL% 
go  to  Froebeh* 

The  kindergarten  is  only  one  part  of 
his  system,  and  its  modest  attempt  is 
to  fit  the  education  to  the  child  instead 
of  fitting  the  child  to  the  education. 

"The  child,**  writes  Froebel,  *Mevel- 
ops  like  every  other  essential  being 
in  accordance  with  laws  as  simple  as 
they  are  imperative.  Of  these  laws 
the  most   important  and    the  simplest 

•  Will  you  not  buy  and  rend  these  five  botik^, 
ill  tJic  urcier  named,  and  if  tlicy  clnitKc  lo  Ije  new 
to  yuu.  ihojik  the  good  fortune  ih.il  led  you  »o 
thcni  ? 

••  Symbolic  F.duc.ilion,*'  by  Susflfi  E.  Blow. 
"  Irucind  and    Education  by  Self •  Activity,"  by 

Court ho|w  Bowcn. 
*•  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,"  tiunUjitcd  by  Nfary 

Mann. 
Froebel's  '•  Mother  Songs  and  Plnyi/'  transllited 

by  Frances  tind  l-jnily  l^rd, 
*'Tlic  lUlucation  of  Man***  by  Friedrich  Froebel. 
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is  that  force,  existing,  must  exert  it- 
self; exerting  itself,  it  grows  strong; 
strengthening,  it  unfolds;  unfolding, 
it  represents  and  creates  ;  represent- 
ing and  creating,  it  rises  into  con- 
sciousness and  culminates  in  insight/' 

Will  you  bear  with  me  tli rough  a  few 
pages  while  I  endeavor  to  set  some  of 
Froebel's  educational  ideas  before  yon  ? 
Because,  if  yrui  are  not  familiar  with 
them,  or  if  you  have  gaint-d  a  distorted 
view  of  them  through  the  medium 
of  some  unfortunate  concrete  example, 
you  will  l>e  glad  of  a  simple  practiral 
statement.  J  cannot  give  you  a  clearer 
one  than  by  dipping  here  and  there  into 
Mr,  Courthofie  Rowen*s  admirable  book 
on  "  Froebe!  and  Education  by  Self-Ac- 
tivity.'' 

'I'o  begin  with,  Froebel's  great  claim 
to  distinction  will  always  rest  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  lirst  to  apply  the 
theory  of  evolution  soundly  and  com- 
pletely to  education  and  having  so  ap- 
plied it,  to  translate  it  into  practice. 
His  is  the  only  system  of  etiucation  in 
which  the  tletails  of  actual  practice  are 
the  real  outcome  of  sound  psychologi- 
cal principles^  and  in  their  application 
are  continuously  governed  by  those 
principles, 

'*\Ve  say/"  writes  Mr.  Bowen,  "that 
a  thing  is  fully  developed  when  its  in- 
ternal organizatifm  is  perfect  in  every 
detail,  and  when  it  can  perform  all  its 
natural  actions  (jr  functions  perfectly. 
.  ,  .  The  next  thing  to  consider  is, 
how  this  develo|>mcnt  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. How  can  wt^  aid  in  [>romoting 
this  change  from  the  partially  devel- 
oped to  the  more  highly  developed 
thing?  The  answer  comes  frcmi  every 
part  of  creatitm  with  ever- increasing 
clearness  and  emphasis — development 
is  produced  by  exercise  of  function,  use 
of  faculty.  If  we  WMsh  to  develoj)  the 
hand^  we  must  exercise  the  hand  ;  if  we 
wish  to  develop  the  Ixxly,  we  must  ex- 
ercise the  body  ;  if  wc  wish  to  develop 


the  mind,  we  must  exercise  the  mind  ; 
if  we  wish  to  develop  the  whole  human 
being,  we  must  exercise  the  whole  hu- 
man being."     .     .     . 

**  But  will  any  exercise  suffice  ?  Again 
the  answer  is  clear.  Only  that  exer- 
cise which  is  given  at  the  right  time, 
which  is  always  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
thing,  produces  true  devehipment,  Tb 
produce  development  most  truly  and 
effectively,  the  exercise  must  rise  from 
and  be  sustained  by  the  thing*s  own 
activity,  if,  for  instance,  we  decide  to 
further  the  developpient  of  a  plant, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  induce  the 
plant  (and  the  whole  of  it)  to  become 
active  in  its  own  natural  way  and  to 
help  to  sustain  that  activity.  We  may 
abridge  the  time,  we  may  modify  the 
result,  but  we  must  act  through  and  by 
the  plaiit*s  own  activity.     .     .     /' 

That  is  simple  enough  and  sensible 
enough,  is  it  not  ?  We  then  come  to 
the  principle  of  continuity  in  educa- 
tion, 

"  As  that  wiiich  is  exercised  grows 
constantly  capable  of  higher  and  more 
varied  activity,  so  must  the  exercise 
given  grow  continuously  higher  and 
more  varied  in  character,  every  stage 
growing  naturally  out  of  that  which 
precedes  it.  Facts  in  isolation  and  un- 
related to  each  other  do  not  form 
knowledge,  Froebel  wishes  that  edu- 
cation should  be  one  connected  whole, 
and  that  it  should  advance  with  a 
growth  as  orderly,  continuous,  and 
natural  as  that  of  a  plant,"  W*orda- 
worth  gives  us  a  poet's  corroboration 
in  the  lines,  "If  we  view  objects  in 
disconnection,  dead  ami  spiritless,  we 
wage  an  impious  warfare  with  the  very 
life  of  our  own  souls," 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  self- 
activity  which  Mr.  Bowen  mentions. 
With  Froebel,  observation  and  discov- 
ery are  not  enough,  though  he  would 
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a^ee  to  Artetntis  Ward's  homely  say- 
in  1:,%  **  One  thought  you  have  boni  and 
raised  on  your  own  preniist'S  is  worth 
a  whole  orphan  asylum  of  other  people's 
thoughts."  He  wishes  the  child  to 
**  work  up**  his  knowledge,  so  to  speak, 
into  his  very  self,  and  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  higher  and  more  complete 
life.  This  doing  will  call  into  activity 
more  and  yet  more  thinking  power. 

**  The  makinj:^  of  new  forms  and  com- 
binations, the  giving  of  dehnite  expres- 
sion to  ideas  and  mental  images,  the 
making  of  the  inward  outward,  is  the 
great  Froebel  doctrine  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, and  together  with  the  doctrines 
of  continuity  and  connectedness  forms 
the  true  heart  of  his  system,  for  it 
gives  the  very  life-blood  to  all  the 
songs  and  plays,  and  it  is  the  living 
principle  in  ail  the  occupations/' 

rhe  dignity  and  educational  powder 
of  all  necessary  human  labor,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  bread-getiing,  but  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  development,  is  a 
striking  thought  in  F^oebel's  philoso- 
phy. He  would  say  w^ith  Carlyle,  "  La- 
bor is  life."  "  Properly  thou  hast  no 
other  knowledge  but  wiiat  thou  hast 
got  by  working."  The  concluding 
words  in  (\irlyle's  chapter  on  the  ever- 
lasting **  Yea  "  might  be  PVoebers  own, 
**  Produce  !  Produce  !  Were  it  but  the 
pitifulest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
product,  produce  it,  in  (jod's  name  ! 
*Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee,  out 
with  it  then  I  ** 

As  to  his  use  of  children's  play  and 
of  their  love  of  stories— many  others 
recognized  the  value  of  play  in  early 
childhood — Plato,  Quintilian,  Luther, 
F^nelon,  Locke,  Richter— **  but  lo  Froe- 
bel alone  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
seen  its  true  evolutionary  meaning,  and 
the  part  it  should  take  in  education." 

Then  there  is  much  stress  laid  upon 
nature-sludy  and  the  educational  value 
of  art,  '*  Here  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal fact  is  not  the  only  thing  nor 


the  chief  thing  which  Froebel  seeks. 
.  .  .  Besides  exercising  faculty,  he 
desires  that  the  chikl  should  gradually 
and  continuously  come  to  feel  and  to 
see  that  laws  underlie  all  organic  for- 
mation, and  that  conformity  with  those 
law^s  is  the  funtlamental,  unvarying  con- 
dition of  all  true  e very-sided  devel- 
opment toward  perfection  —  in  other 
things  first  and  then  in  himself."  .  .  . 
"  U  hen  using  art  as  an  instrument  of 
his  .system  he  does  not  undertake  to 
form  artists,  but  seeks  to  awaken  the 
ideal  side  of  human  nature  and  produce 
in  the  child  a  feeling  and  percc[vtion 
that,  in  all  beauty  there  is  a  perfection 
of  the  thing  after  its  inon  kimf^  another 
experience  of  the  beneficent  results  of 
law  and  harmony/* 

Thus  I  have  enumerated  some  of  the 
principles  upon  which  Froebel  based 
his  plan  of  education.  The  theory  of 
natural,  orderly  development,  or  evolu- 
tion, strict  continuity  or  connectedness 
of  procedure,  self-expression  by  means 
of  creative  activity,  the  appeal  to  the 
chikrs  love  of  beauty,  the  sympathetic 
study  of  nature,  productive  occupation, 
organized  play,  a  unique  use  of  stories, 
a  unique  system  of  object  lessons  to 
arouse  the  senses  (which  are  always  to 
be  treated  as  the  organs  of  mind  and 
never  as  the  organs  of  mere  sensuous 
pleasure),  and  the  insistence  at  every 
point  that  the  child  shall  be  regarded 
and  trained  as  the  child  of  nature,  the 
child  of  man,  and  the  child  of  God,  a 
being  capable,  at  least,  of  devout  feel- 
ing, high  thinking,  noble  doing.  "  Tis 
not  a  soul,"  says  Montaigne,  **  'tis  not  a 
body  that  we  are  training  up,  but  a 
man,  and  we  ought  not  to  divide  him.*' 

AH  this  seems  formal,  stilted,  dead, 
in  comparison  with  the  living  reality. 
If  mothers  could  only  work  out  these 
ideas  under  fairly  advantageous  condi- 
tions, Ihey  would  not  wish  to  content 
themselves  with  phrases.  They  would 
see    the   chUdren  themselves  develop, 
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both  as  individual  and  social  beings  ; 
see  them  grow  in  clearness  of  obser- 
vation and  discrimination^  in  vision  of 
duty,  in  sweet  reasonableness  of  con- 
duct, in  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others,  in  self-rebance,  in  self-govern- 
ment,  in  cheerful  productive  activity, 
in  joyful  self-expression  ;  above  all,  find 
tn  them  a  clear,  and  ever  clearer,  com- 
prehension of  the  diversity  yet  inter- 
dependence of  all  life. 

It  is  the  broad  humanity  of  this  edu- 
cational process  that  makes  it  seem 
bke  a  deep  breath  of  fresh  air.  If 
Froebel  had  been  a  prophet,  he  could 
n(^t  have  foresetn  more  clearly  the  needs 
of  to-day's  civilization,  its  evils,  its 
cares,  its  responsibilities,  its  problems. 
If  his  principles  could  be  applied  from 
nursery  to  university,  I  believe  we 
should  all  be  better,  wiser,  simpler, 
truen 

1  would  rather  my  child  had  this 
sweet  and  simple  wisdom,  this  balance 
of  the  faculties,  this  accuracy  of  mind 
and  hand,  this  ability  to  see  clearly^ 
this  moral  health,  this  control  of  the 
ordinary  human  powers,  this  quiet  sen- 
sible recognition  of  human  rights  and 
privileges,  this  intelligent  submission  to 
the  true  conditions  of  life,  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies, 

I  have  not  been  giving  you  these  dry 
bones  of  theory  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading you  to  begin  your  child ren*s 
education  by  sending  them  to  a  kinder- 
garten. If  you  have  an  intelligent 
kindergartner  in  your  vicinity,  I  cer- 
tainly think  she  is  your  best  ally,  your 
most  sympathetic  co-worker  ;  but  if 
she  be  never  so  wise  and  helpful  she 
can  only  share  your  responsibility  ;  you 
and  you  alone  are  the  commanding  in- 
fluence in  your  child's  life  during  the 
early  years  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
I  am  pleading  for  some  earnest  study 
of  educational  philosophy,  for  some 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  chikFs  physical,  mental,  and 


spiritual  development,  because  ibis 
study  and  this  knowledge  will  illumi- 
nate the  thousand  seeming  trifles  of  your 
daily  discipline,  lifting  it  from  a  com- 
monplace round  of  meaningless  and 
disconnected  duties  into  a  thing  of  dig- 
nity and  importance,  frne  in  its  con* 
scious  purpose,  splendid  in  its  serene 
order  and  continuity.  M  r.  Oscar  Chris- 
man,  of  Clark  University,  makes  a  plea 
for  the  new  science  of  child-study. 
He  believes  that  a  systematic  course  of 
inquiry  inti*  the  life,  the  growth,  the 
ideas,  the  very  being  of  the  child,  as 
the  science  of  botany  lays  bare  a  plant, 
or  mineralogy  a  mineral,  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  race.  Suth 
a  scientific  study  of  the  child  in  all  his 
phases  would  afford  "  material  for  a 
scientific  application  of  its  results  to 
pedagogy,  to  medicine,  to  thetjlogy,  to 
the  home  training  and  care  of  the  child, 
and  the  like." 

He  ventures  the  prediction  that  ten 
years  hence,  in  all  the  leading  colleges 
\\\  the  land,  the  child  will  be  a  topic  of 
study,  and  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  science  of  the  child  will 
have  taught  the  world  more  about  the 
child  in  fifty  years  than  the  world  has 
learned  during  the  preceding  five  thou- 
sand years. 

If  young  mothers  and  fathers  could 
only  be  brought  to  look  upon  parent- 
hood as  a  science,  an  art,  a  profes- 
sion, a  vocation,  a  sacred  office,  as 
something  at  least  beyond  an  accident 
or  a  social  custom,  so  that  they  would 
give  a  tenth  of  the  time  to  a  prepara- 
tion for  it  that  they  give  to  medicine, 
law,  theology,  millinery,  or  type-writing! 
All  systematic  education  is  a  prepara- 
tion^  it  is  true,  and  all  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  graces  of  mind  and  body  and 
soul  that  can  embellish  womanhood,  are 
of  as  great  import  and  as  practical  use 
to  the  mother  as  they  have  been  to  the 
woman  and  wife  ;  but  over  and  above 
all  this,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  some 
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specific  knowledge  of  educational  proc- 
esses, some  training  which  will  pre- 
clude the  making  of  tragic  blunders  in 
the  nursery. 

Excuses  may  be  made  for  women  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  bringing 
up  of  a  family  is  the  most  varied,  dif- 
ficult, complicated,  momentous  task 
that  confronts  the  human  being.  It 
rc(|uires  more  brains,  wisdom^  culture, 
pat  if  nee,  energy,  self-control,  firmness, 
steadfastness,  tact,  insight,  r  magi  nation 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  ;  or  if 
we  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  wrong  policy,  or  had  any 
means  of  measuring  the  extent  and  re- 
sults of  failure,  we  should  say  the 
wise  bringing  up  of  her  children  is  not 
only  the  must  difficult  task  that  con- 
fronts a  woman,  but  the  one  involving 
the  heaviest  penalties  for  failure.  I 
have  known  women  who  ordtred 
their  households  w*ith  economy  and 
discretion,  managed  their  servants 
wisely,  discussed  their  husband's  busi- 
ness affairs  intelligently,  fulfilled  their 
social  duties  pleasantly  (all  this  proving 
the  possession  of  a  clear  head  and 
gimi\  judgment),  who  wH)uld  make  mis- 
takes such  as  these  in  the  government 
of  their  families:  Paying  children 
small  sums  of  money  to  be  good : 
making  and  breaking  promises  impetu- 
ously ;  talking  gossip  and  scandal  be- 
fore children  (I  am  not  going  to  ad- 
vise the  proper  lime  and  place  for  this 
diversion)  ;  sending  untruthful  mes- 
sages by  ihf  m  to  neighbors  or  callers  ; 
threatening  them  with  pulicemen  and 
v.iriiius  other  ogres  ;  administering 
severe  correction  for  small  sins,  no 
correction  at  all  for  graver  ones  ;  that 
is,  no  attempt  to  make  **  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime  '* — the  appari-nt 
method  being  to  punish  faithfully  when 
there  is  plenty  of  time  and  let  it  go 
when  loo  busy  ;  taking  children  habi- 
tually to  places  of  amusement  ;  criticis- 
ing nurses,  governesses,  and  teachers 


in  their  presence.  I  pause  for  want  of 
breath,  not  for  lack  of  matter. 

These  things  could  not  often  happen 
were  mothers  better  instructed  in  the 
profession  of  motherhood  ;  they  are 
follies  born  of  ignorance  and  thought- 
lessness. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  when  the  nmrai 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  child  is  so 
hazy,  when  his  vision  of  right  and  wrong 
is  so  hopelessly  confused,  when,  look 
which  w^ay  he  may,  he  cannot  see  any 
clear  connection  between  causes  and 
effects — is  it  any  wonder  that  he  grows 
up  morally  cross  -  eyed  ?  *rhe  habit 
of  looking  askew  at  physical  objects 
often  has  this  effect  on  w*eak  vision. 
Nor  is  this  strabismus  confined  to  the 
domain  of  ethics  ;  it  is  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral,  so  that  the  child  sees  noth- 
ing truly  because  he  has  always  looked 
at  the  universe  from  a  false  angle. 

Schlegel,  the  great  German  dramatic 
critic^  sneered  at  the  Grimm  brothers 
for  their  patient  browsing  among  long- 
forgotten  nursery  tales,  myths,  and 
legends,  scornfully  terming  their  pains- 
taking research  a  "meditation  on  the 
insignificant.*'  The  verdict  of  modt^rn 
scholars  has  been  very  different,  how- 
ever, for  that  meditation  on  the  in- 
significant forms  the  basis  of  our  ftilk- 
lore,  and  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  students. 

Your  first  impression  on  reading 
Froebel  may  be  that  he,  too,  meditates 
cm  the  insignificant,  because  of  the 
stress  he  lays  upon  little  things  ;  the 
gravity  with  which  he  treats  baby 
rhymes  and  jingles,  bed-time  sttjries, 
rattles  and  balls  and  play-materials  in 
general,  dolls,  pet  animals^  plants,  and 
mud-pies.  This  will  strike  you  ver>-  for- 
cibly when  you  first  open  his  "  Mother 
Plays  and  Songs "  {Mutter  umt  Kosr- 
Lifder)^  with  their  mottoes  and  com- 
mentaries for  the  mother,  their  rhymes 
for  the  baby,  and  their  pictures  for 
both.     lUit  the  attempt  to  label  things 
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great  and  little  is  very  unsafe.  1  have 
an  idea  that  the  mind  and  heart  of 
God  never  makes  these  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions.  Christ's  teachings  were  cer- 
tainly an  exaltation  of  the  little  things. 
The  sorrow  of  the  widow  for  the  lust 
sixjience,  the  search  for  the  one  ewe* 
lamb  when  the  ninety  and  nine  lay 
safely  in  the  fold,  the  five  loaves  and 
the  two  fishes,  the  gathering  of  the 
fragments,  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed,  the  numbering  of  the  hairs  of  our 
heatl,  the  noting  of  the  sparrow's  fall 
— all  this  tells  the  same  story.  There 
are  no  little  things,  unless  we  make 
them  so.  Everything  is  great  if  we 
have  the  grace  and  the  wisdom  to  lift 
It  into  greatness. 

If  you  fnid  upon  further  reading  that 
the  book  still  appears  to  yon  incon- 
grons  or  silly,  you  should  begin  to  be 
anxinus  about  yourself  (I  speak  in  all 
seriousness  !).  I  can  hear  you  say  motb 
estly,  with  a  puz^^led  wrinkling  of  your 
eyebrows,  "It  is  very  curious.  It 
seems,  if  Froebel  writes  of  this  book 
*  He  who  knows  what  I  mean  by  it  has 
learned  my  inmost  secret  ; '  it  seems, 
if  psychologists  say  that,  judged  by 
the  true  tests,  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  books,  one  that  stands  absolute- 
ly alone,  a  whole  class  by  itself  ;  it 
seems  that  there  must  lie  something 
wrong  with  mc.*' 

You  are  c[uite  right  ;  there  />  some- 
thing wrong  ;  you  lack  spiritual  insight, 
and  you  should  go  into  treatment  for 
the  defect,  just  as  you  would  if  you 
were  maimed  in  some  other  direction, 

"Can  one  iciirn  spiritual  insight?'* 
ynu  ask  ;  **  I  thought  one  bad  to  be  burn 
with  it," 

Certainly   it  can   be  developed,  and 

•  FrcM!bel*s  wife  said  of  the  ho^V—MutUr  utfd 
kiuf'LiriUr  ("  Mother  Plays  nnd  Songs  ")  : 
'  A  siipcrficiiiil  mind  tloi*b  not  g^rasp  \i, 
A  gtrnth*  iidnd  does  not  hate  it. 
A  coarse  miml  make<.  fun  of  it. 
A  thoughtful  mind  atone  tries  to  get  at  its  mcan- 
tng." 


from  a  very  small  germ  too.  Why  not  ? 
Simply  withdraw  your  mind  a  little 
from  its  accustomed  channels  and  dwell 
more  upon  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
Live  a  little  closer  to  nature,  put  off 
the  strait-jacket  of  conventionality ; 
take  a  tuck  in  your  common  sense  (oh, 
heresy  !)  and  kt  out  your  imagination  ; 
give  your  soul  an  inch  of  breathing  and 
stretching  room,  and  it  will  spread  its 
wings  and  fly  ;  when  it  llies — you  will 
understand  Frocbels  *'  Mtnher  Flay," 

Let  us  talk  a  little  about  play  and 
playthings,  for  they  are  most  important 
factors  in  nursery  education. 

**  The  first  self-revelation  of  the  child 
is  through  play.  He  learns  by  it  what 
he  can  do  ;  wdtat  he  can  do  easily  at 
first  trfal,  and  what  he  can  do  by  per- 
severance and  contrivance.  Thus  he 
learns  through  play  to  recognize  the 
potency  of  those  "  lords  of  life  "  (as 
Emerson  calls  ibem)  that  weave  the 
tissue  of  human  experience,  volition, 
making  and  unmaking,  obstinacy  of 
material,  the  magic  of  contrivance*  the 
lordly  might  of  perseverance  that  can 
reinforce  the  moment  by  the  hours 
(and  time  by  eternity).  The  child  in 
his  games  represents  to  himself  his  kin- 
ship to  the  human  race — his  identity, 
as  little  self,  with  the  social  whole  as 
his  greater  self,"* 

Vou  can  learn  more  of  your  child^s 
nature,  his  strength,  his  weakness,  his 
disposition,  his  general  tendencies, 
through  watching  his  plays  and  noting 
his  selection  and  use  of  playthings  than 
you  can  by  hours  of  questioning. 

Fiehoki  the  child  amonje:  his  ncw-bom  hhsscs, 

A  s"K'yL'ar<»'  darting  of  a  pygriiy  5*1/ o  ! 
Ste  where  mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 

Fretterl  liV  sallies  of  his  motht-r's  kisses, 
With  hghl  npon  hirn  from  In;;  fnther*s  ifyes  ; 

See  nt  hi^  feet  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  frfijLjTiifnt  Trom  his  drrnin  of  human  Hfc» 

Shaped  by  him*^Hf  with  newly  learned  art! 
A  wedding  or  a  festival 
A  mourning  or  :i  funer.iK 

•  Dr.  Wihiam  T  Harris. 
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And  this  hath  now  h\s  heart. 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song ; 
Ihen  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  Ijusincss.  love,  or  strife  ; 
But  it  will  not  he  long 
Ere  this  be  thro^vn  astide, 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
ITie  little  actor  cons  another  |>iirt. 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  '♦humorous  stage'* 
Widi  all  the  [^^ersons,  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage, 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  cndlcbs  imitation    , 

—Wordsworth, 

One  little  frientl  of  mine  forsakes  all 
her  oKl  dolls  when  a  new  one  appears  ; 
another  plays  with  headless  dolls  for 
weeks  together,  mourning,  like  Rachel, 
for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not.  One 
likes  nothing  btit  quiet  games  and  evi- 
dently thinks  thoughts  and  lives  a  life 
of  her  own  when  she  sits  Hke  a  mouse 
amtmg  her  bhicks  and  puzzles  and  toy 
animals.  xVnother  cannot  cmiceive  of 
play  without  noise.  Two  chairs  make 
a  sufficient  paraphernalia  so  long  as 
there  is  a  hullabaloo.  Engines  that 
hoot,  bears  and  lions  that  growl  and 
roar,  steam^cars  that  puff  violently, 
hulls  that  bellow,  brass  bands  that 
toot.  **  Only  two  chairs  needed  for 
properlies,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
Rulus  might  say  ;  **  only  two  chairs  and 
my  magnificent  lungs  supply  all  de- 
ficiencies,'* 

Another  small  boy  is  a  source  of 
great  interest  to  me ;  I  watch  hini, 
over  the  edge  of  my  book,  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  His  plays  always  circle 
about  some  great  calamity.  There  is 
a  general  crescendo,  an  onward  m.irch 
in  the  direction  of  chaos,  then,  when 
the  crisis  has  been  reached,  he  stalks 
n[>on  the  scene  with  order  in  fiis  hantl. 
I  should  write  the  prontjtin  He  with 
a  capital  H,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  with 
a  capital  H  that  He  stalks  upon  the 
scene.  He  is  a  guardian  angel,  a  de- 
fender of  the  defenceless,  a  promoter  of 
peaire,  an  avenger  of  the  injured  ;  any 
things  so  long  as  he  can  he  It,  antl   so 


long  as  the  affair  is  no  tempest  in  a 
tea-pot,  but  a  truly  awful  catastrophe 
demanding  the  greatest  nerve  and  the 
most  invincible  heroism.  Paul  in  the 
next  room  is  jilaying  ftrry-ljoat,  indus- 
triously loading  and  unloading  freight, 
taking  on  passengers  ;  but  this  is  too 
tame  for  Rufus,  His  ships  always 
break  their  propellers,  are  upset  by  a 
whale,  founder  at  sea.  I'hen  he  saves 
the  passengers,  kills  ttie  whale,  and 
makes  a  new  propeller  out  of  some- 
thing he  happens  to  have  in  his  pocket, 
(The  great  man  is  always  lucky  !) 
The  family  psychologists  arc  in  doubt 
about  Rufus.  His  mother  thinks  he  is 
destined  to  be  the  savior  of  his  coun- 
try in  some  hour  of  peril  ;  his  father 
that  he  will  be  a  policeman.  1  wonder 
how  grown  people  can  watch  chiliJren 
and  fail  to  generalize  from  the  particu- 
lars given  them  in  this  way.  They  are 
always  sending  out  important  tele- 
grams to  us,  but  we  are  often  too  stu- 
pid and  indolent  to  read  them. 

The  simplest  playthings  are  the  best, 
rhere  is  no  need  of  buying  expensive 
mechanical  toys.  The  more  imagina- 
tion and  cleverness  and  genius  the  in- 
ventor has  put  into  the  toy,  the  less 
room  tht-re  is  for  the  child's  imagina- 
tion and  cleverness  and  genius.  The 
more  you  give  to  the  child  the  less 
chance  he  has  to  develop  his  own  re- 
sources. **  The  too  ])crfcct  toy  chills 
the  imagination,  and  hence  the  child 
turns  from  it  to  objects  which,  by  re- 
motely suggesting  an  ideal,  heighten 
the  activity  of  fantasy.  The  true  play- 
thing is  only  *a  distaff  of  ilax  fnun 
which  the  soul  spins  a  many-colored 
coat.  It  must  be  irulefmite,  capatile 
of  many  transformations,  and  al)k'  to 
act  many  parts.  Only  thus  can  it  fulfil 
its  twofold  mission — to  stimulate  crea- 
tive activity  and  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
the  soul  for  the  ideal.***  The  electric 
dolls,  the  claborate/<3r//>r  mdcki  contriv- 
*  Susan  E,  Blow,  in  S)rmtK>Uc  EducatiotL 
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ances,  the  mechanical  animals  whose 
internal  organs  get  so  frightfully  out 
of  order,  the  ballet-dancers  that  can 
never  be  persuaded  to  dance  after  the 
first  day,  what  are  these  compared  with 
the  useful  sofa-arm,  the  spirited  rock- 
ing-chair, the  highly  acceptable  cane, 
the  towel  -  rack,  and  the  boot  -  jack  ? 
These  stimulate  the  imagination  :  the 
others  furnish  only  a  languid  amuse- 
ment to  the  mind  and  never  appeal 
to  the  heart,  as  do  the  rag  doll,  the 
woolly  lamb,  the  string  of  spools,  or 
some  battered  thing  that  the  child  has 
grown  up  with  and  learned  to  love. 
You  realize  the  child's  devotion  to  cer- 
tain favorite  playthings  when  you  find 
that  your  youngest,  who  has  been  put 
to  bed  at  five  o'clock  for  some  misde- 
meanor, has  gone  to  sleep  with  the 
tears  of  repentance  glittering  on  his 
lashes  and  a  canton  -  flannel  kitten 
locked  to  his  bosom.  That  happy  kit- 
ten was  probably  the  recipient  of  his 
pent-up  woes  and  the  healer  of  his  sor- 
rows. Do  you  remember  Coventry 
Patmore's  little  poem  that  gives  such  a 
touching  picture  of  the  child's  relation 
to  his  playthings,  and  their  office  as 
comforters  in  times  of  infant  tribula- 
tion ? 


••  My  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moved  «ind  spoke  in  (juiet.  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words,  and  unkissed, 
(His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead)  ; 
Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed, 
But  found  him  slumbering  deep. 
With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 
And  I,  with  moan, 
Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own  ; 
For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head. 
He  had  put  within  his  reach 
A  t)ox  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 
A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 
A  bottle  with  bluebells, 
And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with 
careful  art. 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart." 


I  give  you  a  list  of  sensible  and  use- 
ful playthings  made  out  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mothers'  class  in  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  because 
I  believe  it  will  be  of  real  service. 

TOYS   FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  ONE   TO  TWO 
YEARS   OF    AGE. 

Linen  picture-books. 

Rubber  animals. 

Canton-flannel  animals. 

Rubber  rings. 

Worsted  balls. 

String  of  spools. 

Knit  dolls. 

Rag  dolls. 

Rubber  dolls. 

Wooden  animals  (unpainted). 

New  silver  dollar. 

TOYS  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  TWO  TO  FOUR 
YEARS   OF    AGE. 

Blocks. 

Dolls. 

Balls  (uncolored  ;  also  six  of  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  green,  orange,  purple). 

Woolly  lamb. 

Cradle. 

Chair. 

Picture-book  of  families  of  birds, 
cats,  dogs,  cows,  etc. 

Anchor-stone. 

Blocks. 

Furniture  for  dolls*  houses. 

Express  cart  (iron  or  steel). 

Spade,  rake,  or  hoe. 

Biscuit-board  and  rolling-pin,  a  churn, 
a  wooden  case  with  a  six-inch  rule  and 
pencil  in  it. 

A  box  of  non-poisonous  paints,  water- 
color,  pair  of  blunt  scissors. 

Paper  windmill. 

TOYS    FOR    CHILDREN   FROM    THREE    TO 
FIVE   YEARS  OF   AGE. 

Blackboard  and  crayon. 

Building-blocks. 

Balls. 

Train  of  cars. 


Rituiing  Aloud  and  Story-telling. 
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\hA\  and  cradle. 

Wooden  bead*>  to  string. 

Small  i^dass  beads  tu  string. 

Rocking-chair. 

null's  carriage. 

Ilouks  with  pictures  of  trade  life, 
flowers,  vegetables,  etc. 

Tracing- cards  and  paper  dulls. 

Toy  poultry  yard  with  fences,  trees, 
a  woman,  and  a  dozen  ducks  and  chick- 
ens. 

TOVS    FOR   CHTLDREN    FROM    FIVE    FO  SIX 
VFARS    OF    AGE. 

Kitchen^  laundry,  and  baking  sets. 

Bulls,  building-blocks,  picture-puz- 
zles, dissecting  maps. 

Historical  story-books. 

Outline  pjcture-buoks  to  color  with 
paint  or  crayon. 

Trumpet,  music -box,  desk,  black- 
board,  wiigon,  whip,  sled,  kite. 

Pipe  for  soap-bubbles,  train  t>f  cars, 
carpenter's  tools. 

Jackstraws,  hobby-horses,  substan- 
tial cook -stove,  sand -table. 

Skates,  rubber  boots,  broom,  Rich- 
ter's  stone  blocks,  shovel. 

Spade,  rake,  and  hoe. 

Marbles,  to|>s,  swing,  and  see-saw. 

Strong  railk-wagon  equipped  with 
cylinder  cans,  substantial  churn. 

A  few  bottles  filled  with  water,  spices, 
coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  for  a  drug-store. 

Another  of  the  (\n^  points  leading  to 
fine  issues  is  the  reading  to  your  chil- 
dren and  the  telling  of  stories.  Story- 
telling has  gone  out  of  fashion  as  an 
art,  but  it  still  survives  by  the  fireside, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  so  long 
as  the  child  is  born  into  the  world  with 
the  power  of  speech,  so  long  will  he 
continue  to  cry  of  his  own  volition. 
**  Tell  me  a  story."  This  time-worn 
phrase,  being  interpreted^  means  simply 
**  Read  me  the  riddle  of  life.  Tell  me 
of  deeds  in  which  1  can  gain  the  clew 
to  my  own  impulses.     Show  me  types 


in  which  1  can  behold  myself.  Give  me 
ideals  in  which  I  can  know  myself  and 
forget  myself  !  " 

**  Oh !  give  us  once  ngain  ihc  wishmg-cap 
Of  Fortun.ilus  and  the  invtsiblc  coat 
Of  Jack  ihe  Ghvnt  Killer.  Ko!>in  Hood. 
And  Sabra  in  the  forest  wiUx  St.  George  ! 
The  cliiW  vvhuse  love  is  here  at  least  dolh  reap 
One  precious  gain*  that  he  forgets  himselC '' 

There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  choice  of  stories,  but  it  ought  to 
be  an  impertinence  for  an  outsider  to 
choose  for  the  mother.  She  needs  no 
catalogue  of  the  best  books,  she  needs 
only  a  catalogue  of  principles  to  guide 
her  choice.  FroebeTs  couplet,  printed 
at  the  head  of  one  of  his  mother-plays, 
gives  us  a  text  for  the  ethical  side  of 
the  question. 

"•  Yet  ihercin  dear  to  you  should  he 
The  child's  young  spirit's  purity," 

It  is  obvious  that  no  mother  would 
consciously  disobey  this  injunction,  yet 
I  fear  that  some  stories  tuld  Lo  children 
by  ignorant  and  superstitious  nursery 
maids,  and  others  read  in  an  absent- 
minded  fashion  without  any  clear  idea 
of  their  influence  or  example,  might 
well  disturb  the  young  spirit's  purity. 
There  are  fairy  stories,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  moral  is  sweet  and  healthy, 
and  there  are  others  essentially  coarse 
in  grain.  Better  than  the  last,  and  still 
not  good,  are  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  the  holiday  publications :  aimless, 
worthless,  gautly,  silly  books,  that  seem 
to  have  been  written  as  well  as  print- 
ed by  machinery.  There  is  in  them 
no  style  and  no  matter.  Children  edu- 
cated on  this  sort  of  diet  will  never  have 
a  growing  appetite  for  the  masters  of 
English,  that  is  very  certain.  You 
must  not  always  expect  diversion  for 
yourself  when  you  are  reading  to  young 
children.  The  story  that  gives  you 
something  to  think  about  is  not  UW^^ 
to  be  suiuble  for  the  little  pers<=>^^  '^^ 
your  knee.    T^^  Vw^V  ^^\!l  >:^vcC^^     * 
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very  thing  is  not  sure  to  be  the  one  the 
child  locks  to  his  gingham  bosom  and 
refuses  to  be  parted  from  for  an  instant ; 
for  some  so-called  children*s  authors 
apparently  write  what  amuses  them  at 
the  child's  expense. 

You  in  the  "sweet  safe  corner  of 
your  house  ho  kl  fire  *'  hardly  realize 
perhaps  what  a  fountain  of  instruction 
and  amusement  and  inspiration  the 
story  hour  is  to  your  children.  It  is 
always  a  touchitig  scene  in  the  free 
kindergartens  when  the  small  army  of 
babies  gathers  about  the  feet  of  the 
kindergartner,  for  if  she  be  of  the  true 
motherly  sort,  she  somehow  gives  the 
im[)ression  that  the  children  are  all 
gathered,  mother- fashion,  at  her  knee  ; 
that  her  lap  is  boundless  in  its  capacity, 
and  that  there  is  swimming  room  in 
her  heart  for  the  whole  ragged  tluck. 
They  generally  know  how  to  choose, 
and  how  to  tell  stories^  these  kinder- 
gartners,  and  one  of  the  sweet  and 
helpful  things  they  are  doing  in  their 
mothers*  clubs  and  classes  is  the  teach- 
ing of  stories  to  these  hard-working, 
overburdened,  dispirited  women. 

Seidum  enough  have  they  had  time 
for  the  poetry  of  life,  but  this  gives 
them  a  vision  of  its  possibility.  Hav- 
ing the  story  to  tell  gives  them  the 
idea  of  telling  it,  and  out  of  that  first 
telling,  that  new  intimacy,  may  spring  a 
hitherto  unknown  union  between  moth* 
er  and  child.  I  shall  never  forget  one  of 
those  sacred  moments,  born  like  many 
another  beautiful  thing,  in  that  same 
free  kindergarten.  It  was  Mothers* 
Day.  There  were  two  hundred  chil- 
dren present  (three  schools  gathered  in 
<me)  and  perhaps  seventy- five  mothers, 
fresh  from  wash-tubs  and  ironing- 
tables,  fruit  and  fiower-shops  and  sew- 
ing-machines. For  the  most  part  they 
had  no  keen  sense  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  occasion  ;  but  there  had  been  a 
preconcerted  plan  to  kindle  the  mother- 
spirit  whenever  and  wherever  it  could 


be  kindled.  At  a  certain  juncture  the 
children  who  were  grouped  on  the  cir- 
cle, burst  into  this  little  song  : 

*'  IfundreUs  of  stars  in  the  lovely  sky, 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  ihe  shore  logethcr. 
Mundrudb  ofVurtls  thai  go  sinking  hy, 
(tundrcdh  tjlTljird!*  in  the  sunny  weather. 

*'  Hundreds  of  btJtterflius  on  the  lawn, 

Iliindrids  uf  Ijces  in  the  purple  clover, 
HundrL'dSi  uf  dcwdrups  to  greet  the  dawn^ 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over  J " 

The  children  had  been  born  three  or 
four  years  before,  but  there  were  some 
new-born  mothers  in  that  moment.  As 
the  last  simple  line  was  sung  with 
childlike  feeling  and  smiling  empha- 
sis to  mark  the  sentiment,  a  wave  of 
emotion  swept  over  those  dull,  tired, 
prosaic  women,  and  the  impress  left 
upon  their  face  was  something  not  to 
be  described. 

In  your  story-telling  you  will  fmd 
the  serial  form  wonderfully  useful,  for 
you  need  only  give  the  slightest  him 
that  there  is  a  little  more  to  tell  about 
Hetty,  or  something  else  to  impart 
about  Hilda,  and  the  small  audience 
flocks  to  your  side.  You  never  have 
to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  last  chapter 
Each  child  remembers  the  number  of 
hairs  in  Hetty's  eyebrow  and  can  re- 
cite a  list  of  her  deeds  without  miss- 
ing. If  you  do  not  wish  to  meet  a 
battery  of  reproachful  eyes  (how  love- 
ly, how  clear,  how  innocent  they  are 
when  they  trip  you  up,  those  eyes  !) 
then  do  not,  in  a  momentary  aberra- 
tion, link  any  of  Hilda's  performances 
on  to  Hetty's  story,  or  confuse  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  Dorothy's  career 
with  those  of  the  fair  Pulcibella's. 
These  are  liberties  that  no  group  of 
young  listeners  will  accept  from  an 
absent-minded  historian.  This  serial 
form  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  moth- 
er who  lacks  invention  and  who  js 
not  a  natural  story- tellen  It  obviates 
the  need  of  creating  a  new  hero  or 
heroine  at  every  sitting,  an  operation 
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rather  difficult  for  an  average  parent 
who  has  not  been  born  with  a  genius 
for  making  literature.  It  also  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  for  continual  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  character  and 
motives,  for  Hetty  and  Hilda,  once 
created  and  set  in  motion,  live  up  to 
themselves  of  their  own  accord.  They 
may  even  do  rather  commonplace 
things  sometimes,  yet  retain  their  au- 
reoles undisputed.  It  is  astonishing, 
too,  how  Hetty  and  Hilda,  or  Donald 
and  Daniel,  have  in  the  serial  story  of 
their  lives  committed  some  of  the  very 
peccadilloes  and  displayed  some  of 
the  self-same  virtues  exemplified  in 
the  nursery  careers  of  your  listeners, 
and  that,  too,  within  the  memory  of  the 
youngest  inhabitant.  Another  useful 
hint  to  the  poor  distracted  story-teller 
w^ho  has  no  invention  and  less  expres- 
sion :  when  completely  out  of  matter, 
begin  your  intended  chronicle  with  the 
six  magic  words  :  "When  I  was  a  little 
girl."  After  this  any  stupidity  will  be 
pardoned.  If,  when  you  were  a  little 
girl  (but  not  otherwise),  you  went 
across  the  road,  climbed  over  a  fence 
and  plucked  a  strawberry  leaf,  this 
e%'ent  is  clothed  at  once  with  fictitious 
solemnity.  If  Hilda  did  it,  it  is  open 
to  criticism  ;  your  hearers  perceive  at 
once  that  she  should  not  have  climbed 
the  fence  for  fear  of  tearing  her  frock, 
and  whether  she  tlid  it  or  not  it  was 
not  a  thrilling  thing  to  do.  If  you, 
however,  did  it  when  you  w^ere  a  little 
girl,  every  step  across  the  road,  every 
rail  of  the  fence,  every  vein  of  the 
strawberry  leaf  is  a  point  of  vital  in- 
terest. 

Your  stones  will  grow  in  interest 
and  helpfulness  as  you  gain  confidence 
and  experience.  If  you  live  in  the 
country  many  charming  and  useful 
texts  will  be  suggested  by  your  rambles 
and  excursions.  If  you  arc  not  an  ob- 
servant woman  you  will  learn  to  be  so 
in   your  children's  company,  and  the 


birds  and  bees,  the  trees  and  flowers, 
the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  will  make  a 
poet  of  you  almost  without  your  knowl- 
edge. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  give 
your  children  a  few  months  of  country 
life  each  year,  try  and  bring  the  coun- 
try to  them.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a 
makeshift,  but  it  will  be  better  than 
nothing.  There  is  never  a  day  but  I 
''  thank  Heaven  fasting"  that  my  child- 
hood was  passed  in  the  country.  Nat- 
ure*s  playthings  are  the  best  for  the 
soul.  The  child  learns  to  see  **  by 
wholes,"  feels  a  dawning  sense  of  his 
relationships,  a  premonition  of  the 
divine  scheme  of  education,  when  his 
preludes  to  the  printed  book  are  the 
green  earth,  the  mystery  of  its  sleep 
and  its  awakening,  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  animals,  the  music  of  the 
forest  trees,  the  singing  of  birds^  the 
humming  of  insects. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back,  that 
a  childhood  in  which  the  sermons  arc 
found  in  the  stones  and  the  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  gives  one  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  peace  and  completeness 
found  in  no  other  way.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  give  the  town-bred  child  simplic- 
ity nowadays.  There  is  no  simplicity 
to  be  had  either  for  love  or  mimey. 
The  social  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
problems.  It  is  easily  possible  that 
your  nurse  is  a  Christian  Scientist, 
your  governess  an  Altruist,  your  cook 
a  Nihilist,  your  butler  a  single -tax 
man.  Then  if  you  are  a  SulTragist  and 
your  husband  a  Mugwump,  the  chil- 
dren are  certainly  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
the  fullest  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
modern  ideas.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
activity,  some  of  which  is  growth  and 
more  of  which  is  fermentation,  the 
child  may  miss  his  childhood.  Nciw 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  infants  who 
discuss  microbes  and  know  that  Ccssl-^ 
are  bacteria,  and  who  inquire  fo"*'  ^^'^ 
per   dolls    di:<is<>^vi  vw  \Vvvt  VdaXw^-*^^ 
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1S30,  I  feel  a  [>n<;itive  sense  of  ex  hi  la- 
rut  loii  that  nobody  can  rob  me  of  my 
innocent,  my  Linsophisticaled  past  ; 
my  bnsey  wooli5t7  frock,  my  knit 
hood,  my  round  comb,  and  copper- toed 
boots  ;  my  tea-sets  of  broken  china  ; 
my  chickens  and  dogs  and  calves  and 
colts  ;  the  singing  fir-tree  outside  my 
bedroom  window,  and  the  Httle  river 
that  lulled  me  to  sleep  at  night.  With 
the  memory  of  these  to  sweeten  and 
strengthen  life,  I  am  able  to  cope  with 
microbes  and  endure  the  1830  styles  ; 
but  how  about  the  young  people  who 
are  struggling  against  the  questions  of 
the  hour  with  no  such  reinforcement  ? 
Let  us  give  our  children  their  child- 
hood if  we  have  to  deny  them  many 
other  things.  Accustom  them  to  hum- 
ble pleasures,  simple  playthings,  frugal 
feasts,  small  expenditures.  It  will  not 
be  a  sober  life  ;  we  may  crowd  it  full  of 
joy,  full  to  the  brim  and  running  over, 
hut  let  us  remember  that  joy  ought 
not  to  consist  wholly  in  dancing-school, 
promenades  with  nnrse,  five  minutes  of 
dessert  at  dinner-parties,  drives  in  a 
close  carriage,  matinees,  and  children's 
parties.  None  of  these  leaves  as  sweet 
and  helpful  an  impression  as  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek  behind  the  haycocks  in 
the  mown  field,  a  ride  on  the  load  to 
the  barn,  a  search  through  tangled 
abler- bushes  for  the  source  of  the 
brook,  a  hunt  for  hens*  eggs,  the  daily 
sight  of  the  ploughing  or  harrowving  or 
sowing,  of  the  cider-press,  the  thresh- 
ing- machine,  the  corn  ♦  husking,  the 
gathering  of  leaves  and  nuts  and  shells 
— all  this  goes  to  make  up  a  life  in 
which  the  child  can  share,  and  in  the 
sharing  of  which  he  is  moved  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  responsibilities, 

FroebeTs  mother-plays  and  pictures 
will  help  you  to  sec  this  very  clearly 
and  enable  you  to  interpret  rightly  that 
first  feeling  of  kinship  with  all  created 
things,  that  awe  and  wonder,  that  faint 
stirring  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  mind's 


presentiment  of  its  ideal  nature  and 
destiny.  Froebel  believes  that  by  a 
process  we  cannot  trace,  the  mind 
moves  on  from  its  perception  and  love 
of  Nature's  symbols  to  a  realization  of 
the  truth  symbolized.  When  you  were 
a  child  ^\A  you  ever  push  away  the 
thick  leaves  in  some  wilderness  of 
shrubs  and,  peering  into  the  darkness, 
discover  a  mother  bird  covering  her 
little  ones  ?  *  Do  you  remember  her 
eyes  looking  into  yours  from  out  that 
dim,  green  chamber  ?  I  recall  such  a 
moment  and  know  that  the  tender  thrill 
that  stirred  my  young  heart  led  me 
on  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
human  relations  between  mother  and 
child. 

These  are  blessed  experiences,  but 
they  cannot  be  bought  at  the  shops  ;  so, 
if  you  cannot  take  the  babies  to  the 
country  be  of  good  cheer,  nevertheless, 
and  bring  the  country  into  the  town  :  a 
bit  of  garden  in  which  the  children  can 
work,  or,  failing  even  that,  some  plants 
in  pots  ;  a  sand  pile  in  the  back  yard 
(material  there  for  geography  and  his- 
tory, poetry  and  romance),  a  bird,  a  kit* 
ten,  a  pnp]iy,  or  a  rabliit,  not  so  much 
because  they  are  pets  as  because  they 
are  responsibilities. 

Everything  becomes  simple  when  we 
realize  what  are  the  truly  helpful  influ- 
ences with  which  we  wish  tt>  surnnind 
these  growing  bodies,  minds  and  son  Is. 
The  difficulties  spring  mostly  from  the 
lack  of  definite  plans  and  clear  ideals. 
I  have  said  that  small  responsibilities 
are  very  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  child's  character.  Froebel  does 
not  say  **  Come,  let  us  \\\^  for  our  chil- 
dren," hut  **  Come,  let  us  live  with  our 
children."  You  can  only  supply  the 
right  conditions  for  growth  ;  the  mo- 
ment you  attempt  to  do  the  growing 
you  make  a  fatal  mistake.  The  child 
is  born  into  a  world  of  duty  ;  it  is  never 
too  soon  for  him  to  learn  this  truth,  and 
as  a  matter  kA  fact  I  tvelieve  there  w*as 
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never  a  child  created  who  would  not 
chccrftilly  ussumc  his  tiny  share  of  the 
householti  responsibilities  where  help- 
fulness and  self  help  arc  the  family 
watchwords.  Let  the  child  have  duties, 
within  the  measure  of  his  strength — that 
goes  without  saying — but  as  unalterable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
They  may  be  mere  trifles  :  the  picking 
up  of  playthings  after  play,  the  hang- 
ing up  of  liis  own  coat  and  hat,  holding 
the  baby  for  a  few  moments,  dusting  a 
room,  anything  that  bears  a  visible 
part  in  the  family  comfort.  Let  him 
see  that  certain  things  depend  upon 
him  and  that  harm  will  come  of  it  if  he 
is  not  trtie  to  his  responsibilities  ;  his 
plants  will  die  if  not  watered,  his  pets 
will  suffer  if  they  are  n<it  carefully  and 
regularly  fed.  These  things  are  never 
irksome  if  the  mother  has  done  her 
part  wisely,  for  the  child,  being  human, 
loves  to  be  thought  useful,  trustworthy, 
necessary. 

It  is  w^ith  rare  common -sense  that 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  allows  her 
children  to  own  and  care  for  a  small 
cottage  on  the  home  estate.  It  is  only 
a  play  at  housekeeping,  but  the  real 
spirit  of  the  thing  is  there,  vshen  the 
little  mistress  sweeps  and  scrubs  her 
own  floors,  sets  her  table  and  cooks  the 
dishes  she  offers  to  her  young  friends. 
The  brothers  do  the  out-of-door  w^ork, 
carrying  the  wxjod  and  water  and  keep- 
ing the  grounds  in  order.  All  the  chib 
dren  have  garden  plots,  raising  both 
flowers  and  vegetables.  This  delight- 
ful plan  entails  the  liberal  expenditure 
of  money,  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  not  ex- 
pensive, and  it  is  the  spirit  that  is  lack- 
ing in  families  where  children  are  en- 
ervated from  the  moment  of  birth  by 
entire  freedom  from  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  our  practised  virtues 
that  marshal  themselves  when  the  tug 
of  trial  comes. 

The  first  tug  of  trial  is  the  school, 
when  the  mother's  apron-string  must 


lengthen  and   the  child's   horizon  wid- 
ens, 

''  Happy  the  child  who  has  led  so 
healthy  a  life  out  of  doors  and  been 
under  such  loving  home  care  that  the 
world  is  alive  to  him,  so  alive  that  he 
passes  to  books  and  linds  in  them,  too, 
living  voices,  responsive  notes,"  says 
Mr.  Horace  Sc udder  in  a  helpful  article 
on  **  The  Educational  Law  of  Reading 
and  Writing.*' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  all  ttjo  sel- 
dom that  the  child  has  the  preparation 
for  school  life  whereby  the  books  be- 
come living  voices.  Nothing  can  be 
so  helpful  in  this  matter  as  a  year  or 
two  in  a  true  kindergarten.  I  use  the 
adjective  advisedly,  A  kindergarten 
where  the  teacher  indulges  in  a  sort  of 
fetich  worship  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions without  comprehending  the  phi- 
losophy that  alone  clothes  them  with 
meaning  and  endows  them  with  fruit- 
fulness  ;  a  kindergarten  in  which  the 
teacher  understands  methods  but  does 
not  understand  children  ;  a  so-calletl 
kindergarten,  taught  by  an  uncultured, 
badly  trained,  or  wholly  untrained 
woman ;  a  kindergarten  that,  under 
the  uncomprehending  rule  of  some 
wciuden  school  board  is  nothing  but  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  perfunctory  per- 
formances in  the  public  school  ;  these 
are  not  the  stuff  my  dreams  are  made 
of, 

I  believe  that  even  the  ideal  mother 
and  the  ideal  home  cannot  give  to  the 
child  precisely  what  the  kindergarten 
gives — an  opportunity  to  practise  the 
social  virtues*  The  greatest  of  all 
vitalizers  for  children  is  the  contact  of 
each  other's  vitality  at  its  height  of 
action,  **  Two  sticks  will  burn  together 
wiien  one  alone  cannot,  and  a  large 
number  make  a  lively  blaze  when  two 
or  three  barely  smoulder." 

Somebody  says  the  very  best  x^s^^scii^ 
of  culture  is  still  a  finer  commorv-^'^'^T^ 
Common  -  sense  :    the  ki\3.cV.  v>^ 


xis^^i*^"^ 
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swiftly,  surely,  and  in  conjunction  the  hour  about  the  educational  value  of 
common  human  powers.  He  who  gets  play,  but  you  should  watch  the  children 
that  knack  may  boast  with  Richter  that    day  after  day  playing  at  life,  for  the 


he  has  made  the  most  he  could  "  out  of  kindergarten  games  are  a  systematized 

the  stuff."  sequence    of    human    experiences,    in 

The  children  in  a  good  kindergarten  which   the  child  interprets  more   and 

have  this  knack  to  a  marvellous  degree,  more  clearly  to  himself   his  own    life 

but   you    must    live   with   them   there  and  the  life  of  mankind  toward  which 

a  while  to  realize  it.     I  may  talk  for  an  he    is   growing.     He    mirrors    in    this 
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play  the  development  of  the  race  as 
well  as  of  the  individual,  he  relives 
history  and  catihes  glimpses  of  eternal 
verities. 

I'he  stories,  too — you  need  to  see 
how  they  form  the  text  for  the  day's 
doings,  or  serve  as  the  culmination, 
the  knitting  together  and  binding  into 
a  connected  whole  of  the  activities  that 
have  preceded  them,  They  are  worked 
into  the  games,  the  play-lessons,  the 
huikling,  the  clay,  the  pictures,  the 
wet  sand. 

As  to  discipline,  there  are, no  punish- 
ments in  the  usua!  sense,  but  there  are 
righteous  penalties.  Each  child  may 
have  all  the  liberty  he  can  use  wisely, 
the  only  limitation  being  that  he  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  some- 
one else.  If  he  cannot  abide  by  the 
laws  that  govern  the  circle  games,  he 
must  stay  outside  the  circle.  If  he 
does  not  do  his  own  work  faithfully,  of 
course  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  help  his 
neighbor. 

The  marvel  is  that  very  few  of  these 
things  occur.  In  the  large  public  kin- 
dergartens you  watch  fifty  or  sixty 
little  creatures  at  work  and  play  to- 
gether, acting  for  the  most  part  up  to 
the  most  ideal  standard  of  conduct, 
and  that  without  compulsion,  until  you 
begin  to  wonder  whether  there  has  not 
been  some  mistake  about  the  total  de- 
pravity theory.  Good  behavior,  gen- 
erosity,  helpfulness,  industry,  cheerfuU 
ness — all  these  are  taken  very  much  as 
a  matter  of  course.  At  the  insubordi- 
nation of  some  new-comer  the  kinder- 
gartner  says  serenely,  "  We  don't  do 
that  here."  **  O — h  !  *'  is  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  little  rebel,  and  he  stops 
doing  it  ;  why,  I  never  quite  under- 
stand, but  he  does.  It  is  the  power  of 
that  editorial  "we,"  the  force  uf  that 
well-behaved  majority  that  makes  him 
feel  an  alien. 

The  kindergarten  teaching  is  all 
positive  :  it  preaches  the  loveliness  of 


right-doing  rather  than  the  hatefulness 
of  evil  ;  its  gospel  is  stimulating,  not 
deterrent— i/<J,  not  don't.  Its  mural ity 
is  unconscious  ;  it  does  not  **  remem- 
ber to  be  good,  it  forgets  tu  be 
naughty  ;  "  it  does  not  tangle  children 
up  prematurely  in  mental  processes  ; 
it  gives  them  material  with  which  to 
work  out  their  mental  images.  If  a 
child  has  instruction  given  him  right 
end  first  he  can  assimilate  it,  it  becomes 
fruitful  knowledge.  If  the  process  Is 
reversed  he  is  helpless  ;  his  powers  are 
paralyzed  instead  of  fertilized. 

Do  you  know  that  charming  verse 
about  the  centipede  ?  It  contains  a 
highly  useful  educational  truth  which 
exactly  illustrates  this  point : 

"  The  centipede  was  happy  quite 

Till  the  toad  one  day  in  fun 
Said,  •  Pray  w^/V*  /'"i'i'^^  *t/ttr  wkiih  f 

Tliis  wrought  his  mind  lo  such  a  pilch 
He  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch 

Considering  how  to  run !  *' 

It  is  quite  useless  for  anyone  to  say 
that  he  or  she  does  not  "  approve  of  " 
or  *'  believe  in  "  the  kindergarten  when 
it  is  a  fair  expression  of  Froebel's  edu- 
cational ideal.  One  might  as  well  say 
one  does  not  believe  in  electricity  or 
gravitation.  It  is  not  an  exact  science, 
a  finished  or  perfected  institution,  but 
it  is  the  most  rational  basis  of  educa- 
tion, the  most  logical  beginning  we 
know  anything  about  at  present,  and  we 
should  realize  its  possibilities  before 
we  take  the  next  step. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
it  has  proved,  and  is  proving,  a  school 
of  life  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  who 
practise  it,  the  children  who  are  taught 
t>y  it,  the  kindergartners  who  teach 
them,  the  men  who  marry  the  kinder- 
gartners, the  matrons  who  scrub  the 
tlo<jrs  of  the  kindergartens,  and  the 
janitors  who  build  the  fires.  I  suppose 
nine  out  of  ten  of  my  readers  will 
think  this  a  bit  of  facetiovv^  xwa^^^«^'^'^fc> 
whereas  it  is  a  plain  trutK^  v^^^^>s^^^^ 
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matrons  and  janitors  themselves  would 
cheerfully  subscribe.  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart  that  the  working  out  and  per- 
fecting of  the  kindergarten  means  as 
much  to  the  adult  half  of  the  commu- 
nity as  it  means  to  children.  One  has 
only  to  see  its  power  over  those  who 
come    in     contact   with    it ;    one    has 


only  to  note  its  efficacy  with  group 
after  group,  neighborhood  after  neigh- 
borhood, representing  different  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  and  adversity,  wealth 
and  poverty,  different  ages,  sizes,  colors, 
and  nationalities,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  idea  has  some  trans- 
forming power  in  its  veins. 


IX. 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
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THE   EDUCATION    OF  WOMEN. 
By  LYMAN  ABBOTT, 


Elementary  Education. 

The  Atmosphere  of  the  Home, 

The  Kindergarten. 

Governesses. 

Bofiriling  Schools. 

Day  Schools. 

Public  Schools, 

Private  Schools. 

A  TEACHER  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute^ Va,,  was  one  day  reading 
the  Parable  of  the  Virgins  to  a 
class  of  Indians,  one  of  their  number 
acting  as  interpreter.  Observing  a 
smile  stealing  over  the  faces  of  her 
saturnine  pupils,  she  stopped  lo  in- 
quire what  caused  their  amusement, 
and  discovered  that  the  Indian  tongue 
had  but  one  word  for  maid  and  virgin, 
and  but  one  for  bridegroom  and  hus- 
band, so  that  the  story  which  reached 
their  cars  through  the  interpreter  was, 
thill  ten  maids  lighted  their  lanterns 
and  went  out  to  look  for  a  husband. 

This  was  formerly  a  very  common 
conception  of  woman's  education  ;  she 
went  to  school  that  she  might  light 
her  lantern  and  better  look  for  a  hus- 
band. And  the  consequent  education 
took  on  two  forms :  it  was  either 
practical  or  ornamental.  Woman  was 
taught  cooking,  sewing,  and  the  house- 
keeping arts  generally,  or  she  was 
taught  a  little  French,  music,  and 
drawing,  and  just  enough  of  literature 
and  history  to  preserve  her  conversa- 
tion from  being  wholly  unilluminaled. 
She  was  trained  either  to  be  an  upper 
servant  or  a  parlor  ornament.  And 
her  subsequent  life  as  a  wife  was  fash- 
ioned on  this  general  plan.  She  was 
not  supposed  to  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  business,  or  public  affairs, 


The  Higher  Education. 
Colleges  and  Universities. 
Post-graduate  Work. 
Advantages  of  Foreign  Study. 
Advantages  of  Study  in  America, 
Study  at  Home. 
Schol.irship. 
Social  Culture, 

or  the  great  world  generally.  If  she 
saw  that  her  husband  had  a  clean 
house,  a  comfortable  bed^  good  meals, 
and  a  tasteful  drawing-room,  at  eco- 
nomical charges,  she  was  an  exemplary 
wife  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  she  could 
shine  in  society,  she  was  a  supremely 
excellent  one.  In  short,  according  to 
the  male  interpretation,  the  second  of 
the  two  accounts  of  the  Creation  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  was  accepted,  and 
interpreted  to  this  effect :  that  God 
made  man  the  lord  of  the  earth  ;  that 
he  brought  the  animals  to  man  and 
found  in  none  of  them  an  adequate 
companion  ;  and  so,  asan  after-thought, 
made  a  woman  lo  be  a  help* meet  for 
him. 

I  repudiate  both  the  interpretation 
and  the  doctrine  built  upon  it,  **  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male 
and  female  created  he  them  ;  '*  and  to 
these  twain,  made  to  be  one  flesh,  he 
gave  dominion  over  the  earth.  Wom- 
an is  to  be  educated  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother ;  but  not  more  than  man  is  to 
be  educated  to  be  a  husband  and  father. 
And  this  is  not  the  primary  end  of  edu- 
cation in  either  case.  The  absolute 
precedes  the  relative  ;  the  general  pre- 
cedes the  special.  First,  as  the  end  of 
education,  comes  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, for  its  owias^V»A%  %^\^xv^!N5Nsisft.Vs=Bt 
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the  more  common  duties  of  life — those 
of  the  household  ;  then  for  the  more 
specific  duties  of  citizenship  ;  last  of 
all,  for  the  technical  and  professional 
ends — fitness  to  teach,  to  preach,  to  ad- 
minister justice,  to  carry  on  a  particu- 
lar trade  or  profession. 

The  first  thin^  to  be  said,  then,  re- 
specting wi>man's  education,  is  that  in 
its  primary  and  most  fundamental  ele» 
ments  it  diflers  in  nowise  from  man's 
education.  lioth  live  in  the  same 
world,  mix  in  the  same  society,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  natural,  social,  and 
moral  laws.  There  is  no  more  one  mor- 
al law  for  the  boy  and  another  for  the 
girl,  than  there  is  one  science  of  num- 
bers for  the  boy  and  another  for  the 
girl  Both  must  learn  the  nature  of 
the  world  and  of  its  laws  ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  human  body  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  well-being  ;  the  history  of 
the  past,  which  has  conducted  mankind 
to  its  present  state  ;  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  thinkers,  that  is,  the  best 
literature  ;  the  laws  of  social  order  and 
organization  ;  and  the  principles  which 
will  lead  forward  to  a  better  and  nobler 
future.  We  are  all  embarked  in  the 
same  ship,  on  the  same  ocean  ;  and 
we  must  all  learn  the  same  laws  of 
navigation. 

It  is  not  material  for  my  purpose,  in 
this  chapter,  to  inquire  whether  woman 
is  likely  to  exercise  more  paiver  in  the 
future  than  she  has  in  the  past.  She 
is  certain  to  exercise  all  the  in  flue  mc 
which  she  possesses,  and  as  it  is  her 
duty  to  exercise  that  influence  in  the 
wisest  way  and  to  the  noblest  ends,  so 
she  has  a  right  to  whatever  education 
will  both  increase  that  influence  and 
give  it  a  beneficent  direction. 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  either  for 
supposing  that  she  is  unable  to  receive 
as  thorough  an  education  as  her  more 
mgged  brother,  or  that  a  more  shallow 
and  imperfect  education  will  serve  her 
sufficiently.    Her  right  to  an  education 


is  the  right  of  every  creature  God  has 
made,  to  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  best 
development.  It  is  quite  needless  to 
cite  statistics  here  to  show  that  woman 
is  capable  of  the  best  work  in  the  most 
difficult  departments.  If  she  were  not, 
it  w^ould  make  no  difference.  She  is  to 
have  the  opportunity,  that  she  may  her- 
self prove  what  she  can,  and  what  she 
cannot,  do.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
what  a  man  or  a  class  may  become,  by 
considering  merely  their  past  history. 
Christendom  excluded  Jews  from  all 
but  the  mere  money-making  vocations, 
and  then  scoffed  at  them  for  being 
money-makers.  America  shut  up  the 
negro  tu  menial  employments,  and  then 
patronizingly  pitied  him  for  being  by 
nature  a  menial.  We  forbade  the  In- 
dian to  come  off  from  his  hunting 
grounds,  and  then  contemptuously  dis- 
missed him  from  the  category  of  civil- 
ized men,  as  a  hopeless  barbarian. 
Similarly  society  has,  in  the  past,  for- 
bidden women  anything  but  the  most 
superficial  culture,  and  then  concluded 
that  she  was  capable  of  nothing  else. 
*'  I  know,"  says  George  William  Curtis, 
"of  no  subject  upon  which  so  much 
intolerable  nonsense  has  been  talked 
and  written  and  sung,  and  above  all 
preached,  as  the  question  of  the  true 
sphere  of  woman,  and  of  what  is  femi- 
nine and  what  is  not  ;  as  if  men  neces- 
sarily knew  all  about  it.***  With  that 
sentiment  I  heartily  agree.  Men  have 
for  ages  been  trying  to  determine  by 
a //7tfr/ considerations  what  is  woman's 
sphere,  and  to  keep  her  in  it  ;  and 
they  have  not  achieved  such  success 
as  to  justify  a  continuance  of  the  en- 
deavor. It  is  quite  time  that  women 
were  left  to  find  their  own  sphere,  and 
it  is  quite  safe  to  leave  them  to  make 
their  own  voyage  of  discovery. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  will  be 
injured  in  the  process,  and  that  in  the 
reaction  against  the  commingled  servr- 
♦Quotctl  in  the  Forum,  voL  vii.»  p.  44. 
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tude  and  coddling  of  women  in  the 
past,  society  may  swing  for  a  time  loo 
far  in  the  opposite  direction — of  this 
more  presently — but  nature  may  be 
trusted  to  assert  itself ;  and  if  society 
leaves  women  free  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  their  own  moral  instincts,  those 
instincts  will  eventually  prove  a  better 
safeguard  than  restrictions  devised  by 
men.  Woman  is  not  a  caged  canary, 
who  will  fly  to  her  own  destruction  if 
the  cage  door  is  open  and  the  windows 
up.  There  may  be — personally  1  think 
there  is — in  the  present  reaction,  some 
danger  of  forcing  her  into  positions  to 
which  she  is  not  inclined,  and  for  which 
she  is  not  fitted  ;  but  if  that  force  be 
removed,  and  she  be  left  free,  there  is 
but  little  danger  that  she  will  injure 
herself.  It  is  true  that  there  are  voca- 
tions which  are  unwomanly,  as  there 
are  others  which  are  unmanly.  The 
sexes  are  not  duplicate,  but  supplement 
each  other.  Marriage  is  necessary  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race  ;  therefore 
marriage  is  one  of  the  conditions  in 
the  future  life  of  both  young  man  and 
maiden,  to  he  kept  constantly  in  view 
in  determining  their  education.  In 
general,  the  man  is  to  provide  for  the 
house  by  his  industry,  and  protect  it 
by  his  strength  ;  the  woman  is  to  ad* 
minister  the  home  and  nurture  the 
chiklren.  And  this  natural  division  of 
labor  in  the  house  indicates  a  broader 
division  in  society.  The  natural  activ- 
ities of  every  man  are  paternal,  of  ev- 
ery woman  maternal  :  and  this  whether 
they  are  married  or  no.  But  while  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  this  truth  in  mind 
in  devising  schemes  of  education  for 
the  two»  it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce 
this  law  of  nature  by  either  legal  or 
social  restrictions  on  liberty  of  devel- 
opment. Adam  ought  to  get  enough 
out  of  the  wilderness  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  to  support  Kve  and  her 
daughters  ;  and  if  he  will  attend  to  his 
own  business,  and  do  his  work  well,  he 


need  not  fear  that  they  will  rush  into 
the  field  and  take  the  hoe  out  of  his 
hand  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wielding 
it. 

My  strong  affirmation  of  these  two 
principles  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  reader,  if  he  wishes  to  understand 
what  follows  in  this  essay.  Mrst»  wom- 
an is  entitled,  in  her  own  right,  to  the 
highest  and  best  education  which  can 
be  given  her  — education  not  shaped 
to  fit  her  to  be  a  conventional  type  of 
wife  and  mother,  determined  before- 
hand for  her  by  man,  but  shaped  to 
make  her  the  noblest  and  truest  wom- 
an. The  best  way  to  make  a  true 
wife  and  mother  is  to  make  a  true 
woman.  And  second,  the  formal  and 
conventional  restrictions  on  womanly 
liberty  are  to  be  removed  ^ — as  to  a 
large  extent  they  have  been — and  she 
is  to  be  free  to  fmd  for  herself  her 
sphere,  and  to  determine  by  her  own 
unhindered  and  even  aided  experi- 
ments, what  is  the  education  which 
she  needs  for  the  perfect  development 
of  her  own  nature.  The  law  of  liberty 
is  woman's  best  safeguard. 

But  while  all  this  is  truth^  and  funda- 
mental truth,  the  title  of  this  chapter 
assumes  that  there  are  to  be  differences 
in  the  education  of  the  sexes.  Indeed, 
the  very  title  of  the  book  assumes  a 
difference  both  of  nature  and  of  func- 
tions. And  this  is  often  ignored  in 
current  discussions.  What  is  meant  by 
the  phrase  **  equahty  of  the  sexes  ? " 
For  that  matter,  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  equality  as  applied  to  persons? 
The  phrase  is  constantly  used,  as  such 
phrases  often  are,  without  any  clear 
apprehension  of  any  meaning.  Is  the 
poet  equal  to  the  man  of  action  ?  or 
the  statesman  to  the  soldier  ?  or  the 
preacher  to  the  merchant  ?  or  the 
farmer  to  the  lawyer  ?  It  is  like  ask- 
ing, Is  oxygen  equal  to  hydrogen  in 
the  air?  In  the  one  case  each  V 
equally   necessary  to  the  constitutv 
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of  the  air  ;  in  the  other  each  is  equally 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety. But  neither  is  able  to  take  the 
place  or  fulfil  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Is  the  eye  equal  to  the  ear  ? 
Not  when  you  are  listening  to  an  or- 
chestra. For  you  close  the  eyes  that 
you  may  hear  the  better.  Are  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  equal  ?  In  nursing 
the  infant  he  is  not  equal  to  her  ;  in 
fighting  the  savage  she  is  not  equal  to 
him  ;  and  which  is  the  more  important 
service  depends  upon  circumstances. 
The  phrase  **  equality  of  the  sexes  " 
has  two  intelligible  meanings,  and  only 
two.  It  may  mean  that  men  and  wom- 
en are  equally  entitled  to  liberty  and 
the  best  conceivable  development. 
That  equality,  I  affirm.  It  may  mean 
that  their  respective  services  in  society 
are  equally  essential  to  its  well-being, 
and  equally  divine.  That  equality  I  af- 
firm. But  it  cannot  mean  that  their  ser- 
vices are,  or  their  development  is,  to  be 
the  same.  That  is  not  to  affirm  equality 
of  character,  but  identity  of  function  and 
education,  and  that  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent affirmation.  Life  is  often,  and  fitly, 
compared  to  a  battle-field.  Men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  a  campaign.  If 
it  were  an  actual  campaign,  with  a 
visible  foe  in  the  field,  the  men  would 
learn  the  manual  of  arms  and  go  to  the 
front  to  do  the  fightings  and  the  w^omen 
would  take  lessons  of  the  doctors  and 
do  the  nursing  in  the  hospitals.  Some 
men  might  nurse  better  than  some 
women,  and  some  women  might  fight 
better  than  some  men.  And  if  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  latter  to  handle 
a  musket,  no  one  would  deny  them  the 
right  ;  on  the  contrary^  everyone  would 
admire  their  heroism.  But  on  the 
whole,  Joan  of  Arc  is  not  the  type  of 
womanhood.  The  world  would  not  be 
bettered  by  turning  General  Grant  into 
a  hospital  nurse,  or  Clara  Barton  into  a 
major-general. 

With    these    general     principles    in 


mind,  I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  some 
of  the  more  special  principles  w^hich 
ought  to  be  applied  by  society  in  its 
organized  efforts,  and  by  the  mother  in 
the  individual  care  of  her  daughters,  to 
the  education  of  women. 

The  reader  must,  however,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  dow  n 
any  general  laws  according  to  which 
all  women  should  be  educated.  For 
every  individual  is  different  from  ever}' 
other  individual,  and  every  life  is  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  life  \  therefore 
every  education  must  be  different 
from  every  other  education*  All  that 
is  here  attempted  is  some  hints,  to  be 
applied  by  the  individual  in  solving  for 
herself  or  for  her  daughter  this  com- 
plicated and  ever- varying  problem. 

The  baby  lies  in  the  cradle— What 
shall  we  do  with  her? 

Far  more  important  than  the  edu- 
cation is  the  training,  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  training  is  the  at- 
mosphere into  which  she  is  received. 
Some  households  receive  her  as  a  toy. 
"  A  home,"  says  Shelley,  **  is  never 
perfectly  furnished  for  enjoyment  un- 
less there  is  a  child  in  it  rising  three 
years  old,  and  a  kitten  rising  three 
w^eeks."  So  some  parents,  especially 
fathers,  receive  the  babe — as  a  kitten; 
they  frolic  with  her  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  morning  or  ten  minutes  at  night, 
and  then  toss  the  burden  off  upon  the 
mother.  A  new  toy  !  and  we  soon 
weary  of  our  toys  ;  and  generally 
grown  people  weary  sooner  than  chil- 
dren. Some  households  receive  the 
baby  as  a  new  calamity.  The  child  is 
looked  upon  as  born  in  sin  and  to  sor- 
row. Perhaps  this  n cation  is  wrought 
into  the  religious  faith  of  the  house- 
hold :  the  babe  sinned  in  Adam  and 
must  suffer  the  penalty  of  its  uncon- 
scious transgression  ;  or  the  babe  is  a 
reincarnation,  and  comes  into  the  world 
bringing  with  it  the  poison  of  its  past 
experience  ;  it  is  not  a  little  child,  but 
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a  littk  o!d  man,  and  comes  laden  with 
past  sins  and  wailing  in  unconscious 
retiiiniscence  of  shame  and  guilt  in  a 
pre-existcnt  state.  So  theosophy  por- 
trays it.  Some  households  receive  it  as 
an  added  burden  :  one  more  mouth  to 
feed,  one  more  body  to  clothe,  one 
more  soul  to  train,  one  more  helpless 
creature  to  care  for.  This  mother  car- 
ries her  child  upon  an  always  anxious 
heart,  ever  forel>oding,  ever  dreading 
the  worst  in  the  unknown  life  that  lies 
btffore  the  potential  woman.  To  some 
households  the  babe  comes  as  an  un- 
welcome guest.  The  parents  had  the 
heart,  but  not  the  wretched  courage,  of 
a  Pharaoh  or  a  Herod,  and  would  have 
slain  the  unborn  child  had  they  dared  ; 
nay  !  perhaps  have  dared,  and  tried, 
and  failed.  For  this  form  of  infanti- 
cide  is  not  uncommon  in  America,  and 
Rachel  weeps,  not  because  her  child  is 
not,  but  because  it  is  ;  she  would  fain 
have  escaped  God's  gift  of  love  in  the 
little  child.  When  the  babe  is  received 
as  a  toy,  or  as  a  child  of  divine  wrath, 
or  as  a  burden  added  to  a  life  already 
overburdened,  or  as  an  nn welcome 
guest,  no  methods  of  education  will  be 
of  much  avaiL  Atmosphere  is  more 
than  formal  education  ;  spirit  is  more 
than  method. 

I  believe  that  the  babe  is  innocent, 
without  any  touch  or  stain  of  guilt  ;  a 
child  of  God  in  its  birth,  belonging  to 
its  heavenly  Father  ;  with  infinite  pos- 
sibilities of  good,  but  not  therefore  vir- 
tuous :  with  infinite  possibilities  of 
evil,  but  not  therefore  sinfuL  The 
babe  is  God's  best  gift  to  the  home, 
the  gift  of  his  gracious  love,  and  the 
witness  of  his  strange  confiding  ;  for 
he  apparently  trusts  the  future  of  thts 
child  of  his  to  the  mother-love  and  the 
father- love.  In  this  babe  in  the  cradle 
there  may  be  a  heroine  or  a  coward,  a 
voice  that  shall  be  eloquent  with  new^ 
revelations  of  God's  truth,  or  a  life  that 
shall   be  one  long  living  lie  ;  a  fresh 


flower  from  the  eternal  gardens,  or  a 
new  weed  poisoning  everyone  who 
touches  it.  And  what  it  is  to  be,  de- 
pends upon  what  life  shall  make  of  it  ; 
and  that  again  depends  more  upon  the 
early  influence  of  the  home  than  upon 
all  other  influences  combined.  Life  is 
a  march  from  innocence  to  virtue, 
through  temptation-  Virtue  can  be 
won  only  by  battle,  and  battle  cannot 
be  fought  without  possibility  of  defeat. 
If  sin  were  not  possible,  virtue  would 
be  impossible.  In  this  babe  is  inno- 
cence, but  not  virtue ;  no  courage  yet, 
nor  truth,  nor  piety,  nor  faith,  nor  hope, 
nor  love  ;  but  in  her  the  possibility  of 
all,  and  therefore  in  her  and  for  her 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  friend, 
a  great  opportunity.  And  education 
means  seizing  this  opportunity,  and 
making  out  of  this  bundle  of  possibili- 
ties the  largest  and  noblest  soul  deve- 
lopment. 

**  Education,'*  says  Professor  Hu,x- 
ley,  **  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect 
in  the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which 
name  I  include  not  merely  things  and 
their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways  ; 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and 
of  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving 
desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those 
laws.  For  me,  education  means  neith- 
er more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything 
which  professes  to  call  itself  education 
must  be  tried  by  this  standard,  and  if 
it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  call 
it  education,  whatever  may  be  the  force 
of  authority,  or  of  numbers,  upon  the 
other  side,"  *  This  education  begins 
at  the  cradle,  and  the  first  and  most 
potent  factor  in  it  is  the  unconscious 
intluence  of  the  life  of  the  home  into 
which  the  babe  comes  at  birth. 

*rhe  wise  father  will  leave  the  early 
education  of  the  child  in  the  hands  of 
the  mother.  He  will  simply  content 
himself  with  enforcing  her  authority. 
H^e  will  pay  his  wife  scrupulous  respect, 

*  Science  and  Education.     E^ay  IV. .  p.  8j. 
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and  so  teach  the  children  to  pay  re- 
spect to  their  mot  hen  Only  the  gross- 
est injustice  will  justify  him  in  inter- 
fering;  for  the  children  will  suffer  less 
from  occasional  blunders  in  their  queen 
than  from  a  divided  rule.  And  the 
wise  mother  will  early  perceive  the 
difference  of  sex  asserting  itself  ;  and 
will  neither  be  anxious  to  develop  it  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  allow  herself  to  dis- 
regard it  on  the  other.  The  girl  will 
take  to  dolls,  the  boy  to  stage-driving 
with  chairs  for  a  team.  The  boy  wi!l 
be  storekeeper,  the  girl  will  be  cus- 
tomer. But  if  it  should  be  otherwise, 
the  mother  need  not  be  troubled.  If 
the  girl  wants  to  try  her  hand  at  ball, 
or  climbs  the  trees,  dress  her  appro- 
priately and  let  her  have  her  way. 
This  inclination  does  not  indicate  mas- 
culinity to  be  repressed,  but  a  vigor  of 
physical  constitution  to  be  encouraged. 
It  may  be  needful  to  guard  her  against 
hoydenish  ways  as  she  grows  older  ;  but 
if  her  mother's  example  be  safe  to  fol- 
low there  will  be  little  need  to  en- 
force it  with  anxious  precept.  The  ex- 
ample of  those  she  reveres  and  her  own 
womanly  intuitions  will  suffice  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  danger  of  mannish - 
ness. 

If  there  be  a  good  kindergarten  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  all  means  send 
her  to  it.  If  there  be  none^ — ^or  whether 
til  ere  be  one  or  not— the  wise  mother 
will  study  enough  of  Froebcrs  system 
to  understand  its  essential  principles 
and  their  simple  applications,  that  she 
may  make  a  kindergarten,  that  is,  a 
Child'Garden,  out  of  her  nursery.  If 
the  child  be  slow  to  learn,  if  she  be 
taciturn,  talks  little,  is  laggard  in  learn- 
ing  to  read,  do  not  be  troubled.  Slow 
growths  are  often  the  best  ;  precocious 
girls  do  not  always  become  great  wom- 
en ;  and  gri>wths  that  are  forced  are 
never  healthful.  Dcniot  lie  in  haste  to 
send  her  to  school.  There  are  plenty 
of  lessons  to  be  taught  at  home,  which 


the  school  cannot  teach.  It  is  general- 
ly time  enough  to  send  a  child  to 
school  when  she  begins  to  show  some 
anxiety  to  learn.  It  is  better  to  sit 
down  late  to  the  table  with  a  good  ap- 
petite, than  to  come  early  with  a  dis- 
taste for  the  food.  When  she  begins 
to  go  to  school,  do  not  let  her  studies 
absorb  all  her  energies.  She  has  for 
many  years  much  to  learn  from  her 
mother  ;  and  no  scholarship  will  com- 
pensate for  the  sacrifice  of  a  mother's 
companionship. 

Most  fathers  cannot  be  the  compan- 
ions of  their  boys,  for  business  carries 
the  man  away  from  home  early  and 
suffers  him  to  return  only  late.  But 
the  wise  mother  is  a  home-stayer,  and 
her  daughter  will  receive  from  the 
mother  a  love  for  the  home  for  the 
lack  of  which  no  tuitions  of  the  school- 
room can  compensate.  Encourage  the 
daughter  to  be  with  the  mother  in  the 
household  tasks ;  to  sew,  to  iron,  to 
cook,  to  dust,  to  make  beds,  to  do  that 
miscellaneous  work  dubbed  in  New 
England  homes  **  putting  to  rights." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  wiH  have  a 
home  of  her  own  one  day ;  and  it  is 
better  that  she  should  practise  home 
duties  as  a  child,  under  her  mother's 
guidance,  than  practise  them  as  a  bride 
under  no  guidance  at  all. 

No  age  can  be  li.xed  for  sending  her 
to  school  ;  one  girl  is  older  at  eight 
than  another  at  ten,  and  in  one  home  a 
mother  can  do  for  her  daughter  what 
in  another  home  an  equally  conscien- 
tious and  consecrated  mother  cannot 
do.  But  school  instruction  is  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  best  development  of 
the  girl  as  of  the  boy-  England  has 
given  the  method  of  education  by  gov- 
ernesses at  home  a  very  thorough  trial, 
and  the  testimony  to  the  failure  of  that 
method  is  substantially  unanimous. 
The  wretched  exjierience  of  the  gov- 
erness in  the  English  family  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  a  satirist  and  novel- 
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ist ;  and  under  God's  beneficent  laws 
no  system  is  good  for  one  person  if  it 
robs  or  wrongs  another.  Improve- 
ment in  female  education  in  England 
began  with  the  institution  of  schools 
for  girls,  which  are  increasingly  taking 
the  place  of  instruction  by  governesses 
at  home.  Indeed,  woman's  education 
had  sunk  so  low  under  the  governess 
system  that  it  could  not  go  much  low- 
er. Its  condition  under  the  Georges 
is  thus  described  by  a  recent  English 
writer  : 

**  Probably  at  no  time  in  our  history 
was  the  education  of  woman  generally 
at  a  lower  point  than  in  the  time  of 
George  IV.,  whether  as  regent  or 
king.  Dancing,  the  merest  smatter- 
ing of  drawing,  French,  and  music 
were  generally  all  that  was  taught  a 
girU  As  for  more  solid  accomplish- 
ments they  were,  generally  speaking, 
utterly  neglected.  An  album  fifty  or 
sixty  years  old  is  of  all  dreary  things 
the  dreariest.  Trumpery  verses,  puny 
little  copies  of  a  drawing- master's 
stock-in-trade  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  im- 
possible cottages  make  them  up.'** 

Education  is  afforded  not  by  books 
or  lectures  or  even  catechetical  in- 
struction. It  is  afforded  by  the  attri- 
tion of  mind  on  mind.  In  the  school 
the  girl  brushes  against  her  compan- 
ion, is  spurred  on  by  competition, 
learns,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  vain 
of  her  achievemtfuts,  for  she  discovers 
that  many  are  abreast  of  her  and  some 
in  front  of  her ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  to  be  disheartened  or  self-distrust- 
ful, for  she  discovers  that  she  can  keep 
ahead  of  many  and  in  advance  of  some. 
In  other  words,  she  learns  that  most 
girls  can  do  what  she  can  do,  and  also 
that  she  can  do  what  most  girls  can  do, 
and  so,  by  the  same  lesson,  is  tlisabused 
of  her  conceit,  on  the  i>ne  hand,  and 
of  her  self-disirust,  on  the  other.     The 

*  Thornds    Markly,  the   Contemporary,    vol.   i.. 
p.  401. 


girl  who  is  taught  wholly  at  home  nat- 
urally becomes  narrow  in  her  views, 
and  what  is  worse,  in  her  sympathies, 
and  is  liable  to  become  self-centred  in 
her  thoughts,  if  not  selfish  in  her  life. 

The  question  between  public  school 
and  private  school  is  perplexing  and 
one  to  which  no  definite  and  universal 
answer  can  be  given.  Each  has  its 
typical  faults.  The  private  school — I 
speak  here  of  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades — is  not  apt  to  be  as  exact 
in  its  work  as  the  public  school  ;  it  is 
subject  to  cliques  among  the  scholars 
and  to  favoritism  in  the  teachers ; 
wealth  and  family  count  for  too  much 
and  mere  personal  worth  for  too  little  ; 
the  teacher  not  unfrequently  imagines, 
and  not  always  incorrectly,  that  to  re- 
tain her  pupils  she  must  please  the 
parents,  and  to  please  the  parents  she 
must  please  the  children.  Thus  the 
work  is  too  often  superficial,  the  disci- 
pline lax,  and  the  social  spirit  violated 
by  false  social  standards,  the  standard 
of  a  debased  aristocracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  public  school  the 
classes  are  loo  large  ;  the  teachers  too 
professional  ;  the  methods  too  me- 
chanical ;  the  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment loo  much  neglected  ;  the  so- 
cial fellowship  often  morally  dangerous, 
and  the  social  standard  that  of  a  false 
democracy.'  With  proper  guardianship 
at  home  the  boy  may  rub  up  against 
rough  companions  and  not  be  injured, 
may  even  be  benefited  ;  for  it  will  be 
his  duty  in  afler  life  to  meet  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the 
lesson  is  one  he  may  well  begin  to 
learn  early  in  life.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  guard  the  girl  against  a  perma- 
nent vitiation  of  the  imagination,  if  not 
of  the  manners  and  the  character,  from 
too  close  an  intimacy  in  early  life  with 
coarse  and  vulgar  natures.  The  wise 
parent  will  consider  the  school  ques- 
tion in  selecting  his  home,  and  will  de- 
termine it,  not  Ijy  any  general  distinc- 
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lion  between  public  and  private  school, 
but  by  the  actual  merits  of  the  schools 
immediately  available  for  his  own 
daughter.  This  involves  considerable 
painstaking  inquiry  ;  but  this  chapter 
is  not  written  for  careless  or  indiffer- 
ent parents.  The  only  practical  coun- 
sel for  such  parents  is  **  Cease  to  do 
evil  and  learn  to  do  well." 

1  here  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
same  difiiculty  in  choosing  between  the 
day-  sc  h  oo  1  and  the  boarding-  sc  h  o  i >  L 
The  boarding-school  affords  some  very 
distinct  advantages  to  the  boy.  He 
must  live  the  larger  part  of  his  life  out- 
side his  home — whether  the  first  home 
of  his  parents  or  the  later  one  of  his 
own  founding  ;  for  one  -  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  waking  hours  of  almost 
every  active  man  are  spent  outside  the 
walls  of  his  own  dwelling.  They  are 
spent  in  the  struggle  of  life^  in  conflict 
with  other  men.  An  important  lesson, 
therefore,  which  a  boy  has  to  learn,  is 
how  to  get  along  with  other  boys — 
with  friends  in  co-operation,  with  com- 
petitors in  conflict,  or  with  enemies  in 
battle.  And  he  can  learn  this  lesson  in 
the  boarding-school  far  better  than  in 
the  day-school.  He  is  not  buoyed  up 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  parents.  He 
has  not  father  and  mother  to  take  his 
part  ;  or  if  they  do  by  correspondence, 
they  cannot  help  him  much.  He  is 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  must 
fight  his  own  battles.  The  girl,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  spend  the 
major  part  of  her  life  in  the  home. 
The  same  reason  which  makes  the 
boarding-school  better  than  the  day- 
school  for  the  boy^that  he  may  learn 
to  live  the  life  that  is  outside  the  home 
— -makes  the  day-school  better  than  the 
boarding-school  for  the  girl  ;  for  in  the 
day-school  she  still  retains  the  home- 
life,  and  it  is  in  the  home  she  is  to  spend 
the  chief  portion  of  her  life,  and  for  the 
home  she  is  to  consecrate  the  wealth 
of  her  nature  and  her  endowments. 


II 


I  assume  this  ;  but  since  this  is  jtisl 
now  a  matter  somewhat  under  debate, 
perhaps  it  will  be  wise  to  both  inter- 
pret  and  qualify  the  declaration,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  seeming,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  repeat,  or,  on  the  other,  to 
contradict,  what  I  have  already  writ- 
ten. 

Formerly  women  were  educated  only 
for  the  home.  They  were  trained  in 
the  house  in  domestic  industries— to 
cook,  to  sew,  to  dust,  to  sweep,  to 
make  a  bed.  They  were  taught, 
though  not  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
woman's  education,  to  read  and  wTite 
and  cipher,  and,  in  the  so-called  higher 
circles  of  society,  there  were  added 
some  "  accomplishments."  At  eigh- 
teen the  education  was  finished.  Then 
the  accomplished  maiden  was  *'  brought 
out,"  In  some  circles  this  **  bringing 
out  "  was  a  formal  act  ;  in  others  it 
was  informal ;  but  in  all  it  was  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  girl  was  ready 
for  society  because  she  was  ready  for 
a  husband  ;  and  she  was  brought  out 
into  the  matrimonial  market  that  a  hus- 
band might  find  her.  If  there  were 
need,  the  mother  became  a  match- 
maker and  scanned  the  market  for  an 
available  husband. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  reaction 
against  this  conception  and  method  of 
education,  thoughtful  people  should 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  All 
phases  of  education  are,  in  one  form  or 
another,  open  to  women.  Nearly  all 
vocations  are  open  to  her.  Marriage 
is  seldom  mentioned  as  a  probable  des- 
tiny to  the  maiden.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  educate  her  for  a  life  of  independ- 
ence. Her  honorable  ambition  to  be 
equal  to  her  brother  finds  its  expres 
sion  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  same ' 
education  as  he,  and  this  leads  on  to 
the  idea  that  she  is  to  be  educated  to 
do  the  same  work.  A  limited  observa- 
tion among  young  men  and  young 
women    in    their   respective    collegeS|j 
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leads  me  to  believe  that  as  many  wom- 
en as  men  will  be  found  in  the  sen- 
ior class  to  have  selected  a  profes- 
sion and  to  be  looking  forward  to  it ; 
while  a  larger  proportion  of  young 
men  than  of  young  women  in  such  col- 
leges will  be  looking  forward  with  hope 
to  a  married  life.  For  the  son  is 
taught  to  expect  to  be  married,  while 
the  daughter  is  taught  that  if  marriage 
comes  to  her  at  all,  it  must  come  as  a 
surprise,  if  not  as  an  accident. 

Independence  is  averv^  popular  word 
in  America  ;  but  independence  is  of  no 
value,  God  has  not  made  us  to  be  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  The  em- 
ployer is  dependent  on  the  employee 
and  the  employee  on  the  employer  ; 
the  mistress  on  the  servant  and  the 
servant  on  the  mistress;  the  husband 
on  the  wife  and  the  wife  on  the  hus- 
band. And  the  more  highly  life  is  or- 
ganized the  more  intricate  and  elabo- 
rate is  the  system  of  interdependence. 
The  Robinson  Crusoe  state  of  society 
is  the  lowest  and  least  desirable.  We 
should  not  train  our  children  to  inde- 
pendence^  but  to  interdependence  ;  to 
bear  one  another's  burdens ;  to  ex- 
change one  another's  services  ;  to 
share  one  another's  lives.  We  do  so 
train  them  in  everything  except  as  re- 
gards the  home.  The  merchant  is  not 
trained  as  a  carpenter  or  a  farmer,  but 
depends  on  others  for  mechanical  and 
agricultural  products.  The  wise  man 
never  mixes  his  own  home-made  drugs, 
but  calls  a  doctor,  Tiie  layman  who 
attempts  to  act  on  the  motto  **  every 
man  for  his  own  lawyer,"  has  a  fool  for 
a  client.  The  congregation  does  not 
trust  for  religious  instruction  to  any 
pious  mechanic  who  thinks  he  has  a 
message,  but  employs  an  educated 
preacher,  God,  who  has  set  men  in 
society,  thus  to  exchange  their  ser- 
vices, has  set  them  \n  families  also. 
That  man  is  best  prepared  for  home 
life  who  is  trained  to  be  dependent  on 


his  wife  for  wifely  counsel,  cheer,  and 
services  ;  and  that  woman  is  best  pre- 
pared for  home  life  who  is  trained  to  be 
dependent  on  her  husband  for  support 
and  protection.  It  may  be  very  well 
for  the  boy  to  learn  how  to  sew  on  a 
button  or  cook  a  steak  in  case  of  need  ; 
but  this  is  not  his  work  ;  he  is  ap- 
pointed to' be  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family.  It  is  important  that  the  girl 
should  have  practical  knowledge  of 
affairs  in  general,  and  also  some  spe- 
cific tpialifications  which  she  can  put  to 
useful  service  in  bread-winning,  in  case 
of  need  ;  but  under  ordinary  circuni- 
stances  to  be  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family  is  not  her  appointed  task,  and  if 
she  sacrifices  training  for  the  other, 
and  J  in  most  cases,  really  higher  ser- 
vice, that  she  may  acquire  a  money- 
making  profession,  she  has  made  one 
of  those  unfair  exchanges  which  is  a 
robbery.  The  history  of  heredity 
makes  it  tolerably  clear  that  great 
fathers  have  not  often  had  great  sons, 
while  great  sons  have  almost  always 
had  great  m<nhers.  **  Women,"  says 
Dr.  Wither  Moore,  "  are  made  and 
meant  to  be,  not  men  but  mothers  of 
men,"*  If  this  be  true  their  education 
should  keep  probable  maternity  always 
in  view.  If  that  education  is  so  con- 
ducted as  to  destroy  a  good  mother 
and  produce  a  distinguished  collegian, 
it  has  been  a  very  sorry  education. 

For  the  mother  is  the  home-builder, 
and  the  home  is  the  basis  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  girl  should  be  taught  to 
look  forward  to  marriage  as  her  prob- 
able and  natural  destin\%as  the  boy  also 
should  be.  She  should  be  taught  to  re- 
gard wifcliood  and  motherhood  as  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  callings. 
She  should  be  habituated  to  think  of  the 
one  as  leading  to  the  other  She  should 
be  accustomed  to  regard  man,  not  as 
her  natural  foe,  not  as  her  remorseless 
competitor,  but  as  her  God-given  pro- 
*  Quoted  in  FortnJghrly,  vol  xlvi,,  p,  503. 
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tector,  supporter,  defender,  companion 
and  friend.  Much,  and  not  too  much, 
has  been  said  of  the  duty  of  training 
men  to  reverence  woman.  But  women 
should  also  be  trained  to  reverence 
man  ;  for  the  divine  image  is  in  both 
men  and  women,  and  in  both  alike  to 
be  revered.  The  too-current  scuffing 
at  the  virtue  of  men  in  certain  modern 
novels  is  not  healthful  reading  for  arty 
girl  ;  as  such  pictures  of  women  as  are 
furnished  in  Becky  Sharp  are  not 
healthful  reading  for  any  boy.  The 
devil  is  a  cynic,  and  cynicism  is  of  the 
devil.  A  cynical  man  is  bad  enough, 
but  his  cynicism  may  evaporate  in  the 
market-place  and  do  no  great  damage. 
But  the  cynical  w^oman  at  the  head  of 
the  household  poisons  Hfe  at  its  foun- 
tain. The  father  and  mother  should  so 
cultivate  mutual  respect  and  give  ex- 
pression to  it,  that  the  children  shall 
learn  respect  for  humanity,  by  the 
unconscious  parental  iuHuence.  One 
other  lesson  the  daughter  must  learn 
at  home,  which  no  school  can  teach 
her — the  mystery  of  her  own  woman- 
hood. No  girl  should  be  allowed  by 
her  mother  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
this  sacred  mystery  ;  or  be  left  to  pick 
it  up  in  fragments  from  her  compan- 
ions ;  or  from  literature,  w  hether  imag- 
inative or  scientific.  From  the  moth- 
er the  daughter  should  learn  what  mar- 
riage and  what  maternity  mean.  The 
instinctive  shrinking  of  the  mother 
from  this  duty  is  itself  her  preparation 
and  ordination  for  its  fulfilment. 

The  girl  is  now  a  girl  no  more  ;  she 
is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
is  just  entering  upon  womanhood.  She 
has  gone  through  the  kindergarten,  or 
its  home  equivalent;  she  has  gone 
through  the  primary  or  secondary 
schools,  public  or  private  ;  she  has  ac- 
quired some  practical  domestic  skill  at 
home  ;  she  has  reached  an  age  and  has 
obtained  acquirements  which  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  enter  college.     Shall 


she  go  to  college  ?  and  if  so,  to  what 
kind  of  college  shall  she  go  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  must 
necessarily  be  an.swered  in  the  negative 
in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  for  the 
girl  as  it  is  for  the  boy.  Only  the  mi- 
nority of  either  sex  can  go  to  college  ; 
nor  is  this  a  fact  w^hoUy  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  a  col- 
lege education  is  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  to  a  business  man.  It 
might,  without  disrespect  to  woman, 
be  equally  regarded  as  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  such  an  education  affords 
an  advantage,  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  fur 
the  woman  who  is  not  fitting  herself 
for  a  profession*  Without  concealing 
my  own  opinion  that  the  largest  educa- 
tion is  desirable  for  everyone,  man  or 
woman,  who  proves  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive it^  it  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
ceded that  there  are/r<?j  and  cons  upon 
this  question,  that  for  the  girl  there  are 
advantages  in  a  college  education  and 
other  advantages  in  a  home  education, 
and  that  in  determining  the  question. 
Shall  I  send  my  daughter  to  college, 
these  relative  advantages  must  be  com- 
pared. There  are  some  educational  ad- 
vantages which  can  be  secured  only  in 
an  institution  of  learning,  where  the 
pupil  will  have  the  use  of  a  large  li- 
brary, good  scientific  apparatus,  highly 
trained  teachers,  experts  in  their  sev- 
eral departments,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  competition  with  oth- 
er students*  Only  training  in  such 
an  institution,  except  in  the  case  of 
rare  geniuses,  who  are  independent 
of  circumstances,  will  give  exactness 
of  knowledge,  and  the  kind  of  intel- 
lectual powder  which  grasps  a  great 
theme,  and  thinks  it  out  to  its  logical 
conclusions — conclusions  which,  once 
obtained,  can  be  held  against  all  cross- 
questioning  and  all  adverse  arguments. 
But  this  training,  unless  supplemented 
by   inherited    culture,   previous    home 
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training,  and  the  habit  of  society,  may, 
and  probably  will,  leave  the  college 
graduate  deficient  in  grace»  refinement 
of  taste,  broad  sympathies,  social  readi- 
ness, and  quick  capacity  to  use  in  social 
converse  all  her  resources  and  woman- 
ly tact. 

Most  popular  prejudices  have  some 
basis  and  the  popular  prejudice  against 
the  blue-stocking  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  It  indicates  the  dangers  of 
an  exclusively  scholastic  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  home  training  de- 
velops tact  and  skill  in  the  ready  use 
of  small  resources,  it  also  tends  to  su- 
perficiality of  knowledge,  inaccuracy 
of  apprehension,  and  therefore  of  state- 
ment, and  unsteadiness  of  purpose  re- 
sulting from  a  well-grounded  lack  of 
self-confidence  in  one's  imperfectly 
trained  powers.  A  few  exceptional 
women,  such  as  Mary  Somerville,  have 
worked  out  for  themselves  scholarship 
despite  their  lack  of  institutional  edu- 
cation, and  a  great  many  more  women 
have  attained  social  ease,  elegance,  and 
culture,  although  they  were  scholars  ; 
but  in  general,  social  culture  is  the  re- 
suit  of  family  tradition,  home  training, 
and  refined  social  life  ;  scholarship  is 
the  result  of  institutional  training;  and 
the  best  womanly  character  combines 
both  the  social  culture  and  the  scholar- 
ship. A  cultivated  girl,  coming  from 
a  cultivated  home,  need  not  lose  and 
may  gain  in  culture  during  her  college 
course,  and  a  girl  who  has  not  had 
early  social  advantages  may  gain  some- 
thing from  intercourse  with  the  various 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  directors 
of  the  college,  and  those  of  her  fellow- 
students  who  have  enjoyed  in  early  life 
greater  social  advantages.  The  col- 
lege and  university  do  not  undertake 
to  supply  intellect  or  social  tact  and 
resource  ;  they  undertake  only  to  de- 
velop them.  Failing  in  this  respect, 
they  fail  to  fulfil  their  mission. 

Let  me  suppose,  thcn»  that  our  girl  of 


sixteen  or  eighteen  has  decided  not  to 
go  to  college.  How  can  she  pursue 
her  studies  at  home  ?  In  offering 
some  hints  in  answer  to  this  question 
let  me  conceive  myself  no  longer  as 
addressing  the  mother  but  the  daughter 
herself  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  she  will 
get  no  education  at  home  unless  she  is 
inspired  by  very  resolute  ambition  to 
obtain  it. 

I.  Set  yourself  to  some  systematic 
course  or  courses  of  reading,  and  con- 
vert these  systematic  courses  of  read- 
ing into  courses  of  study.  Concen- 
trate your  attention  on  this  reading, 
and  examine  yourself  afterward  on  it. 
Get  enjoynient  out  of  your  reading, 
but  do  not  read  merely  for  enjoyment. 
"  I  read  /lard  or  not  at  all,"  says  F,  W. 
Robertson  ;  *^  never  skimming,  never 
turning  aside  to  merely  interesting 
books."  **  Reading  without  purpose," 
says  Bulwer  Lytton,  **  is  sauntering, 
not  taking  exercise.  ...  A  cot- 
tage flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee,  a 
king's  garden  none  to  the  butterfly." 
**  Read,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe 
and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  ami  consiJ- 
erj'  It  is  by  weighing  and  consider- 
ing that  we  fasten  in  the  mind.  If  we 
do  not  fasten  the  stitch  when  the  w^ork 
is  done,  it  is  liable  to  ravel  out.  This 
is  the  value,  and  the  only  value,  of 
that  most  dangerous  pastime,  journal 
keeping  ;  it  helps  to  cultivate  the  hab- 
it of  concentration  of  attention.  It 
is  a  dangerous  pastime,  because  we  are 
apt  in  it  to  concentrate  our  attention 
on  the  very  things  we  ought  to  forget, 
How^  you  feel  Monday  morning  when 
you  get  up  is  a  matter  of  not  the  slight- 
est consequence  to  yourself  or  anyone 
else  ;  w*hat  resolutions  of  last  week  you 
kept  and  what  you  broke,  is  a  matter 
equally  unimportant.  A  broken  reso- 
lution is  like  a  broken  looking-glass  ; 
you  cannot  mend  it,  and  it  is  a  waste 
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of  time  to  mourn  over  the  pieces. 
Throw  them  away  and  get  a  new  one. 
Write  in  your  journal  what  you  have 
seen,  heard,  or  read  ;  thus  compel  your- 
self to  give  to  yourself  an  account  of 
your  own  acquisitions  through  the  day 
or  the  week.  Then  you  may  burn 
your  journal  ;  writing  it  in  the  page 
has  also,  you  will  find,  written  it  in 
your  memory »  The  mere  act  of  for* 
mulating  knowledge  gives  it  clearness. 
The  pen  precipitates  knowledge  which 
before  was  held  in  solution.  **  Read- 
ing," says  Lord  Bacon,  "  raaketh  a  full 
man  ;  conference  a  ready  man  ;  and 
writing  an  exact  man  ;  and  therefore  if 
a  man  write th  little,  he  need  have  a 
great  memory."  The  corollary  is  evi- 
dent ;  if  he  have  a  poor  memory,  he 
needs  to  write  much. 

2.  America  gives  a  library  to  almost 
every  home,  in  the  periodical  publica- 
tions—the daily  journal,  the  week- 
ly paper,  and  the  monthly  magazine. 
Either  the  daily  or  the  weekly  news- 
paper furnishes  in  quantity  abundant 
material  for  study  and  material  in  qual- 
ity well  worth  study.  The  modern 
newspaper  gives  a  history  of  human 
life.  In  it  you  may  read  the  record  of 
God's  work  in  our  own  age  ;  and  in 
no  age  has  His  work  been  grander 
or  human  progress  more  rapid.  In 
France,  an  empire  transformed  into  a 
republic,  and  religious  liberty,  which 
had  been  exiled  two  hundred  years 
ago,  summoned  back  to  the  home  of 
the  Huguenots  ;  in  Spain,  the  Bour- 
bon queen  driven  from  her  disgraced 
throne  and  a  constitutional  government 
borrowed  from  England  for  the  land 
of  Philip  H.,  a  noble  revenge  for  the 
Spanish  Armada  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Italy,  which  has  given  law  to 
Christendom,  once  more  clad  with  law  ; 
and  Rome,  mother  of  republics,  once 
more  made  republican  in  all  but  name  ; 
Cierniany,  united  in  a  great  empire  out 
of  heterogeneous  materials  and  welded 


into  a  nation  in  the  furnace  of  war  : — 
these  are  some  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  cycle.  Of 
these  books  will  not  tell  you.  For 
them  you  must  go  to  the  newspaper. 
What  in  interest  and  importance  to  us 
are  the  Gallic  Campaigns  of  Caesar,  or 
the  strifes  between  Plebeian  and  Aris- 
tocrat in  Rome  compared  with  tliis 
history,  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which 
we  form  a  part  ?  Study  the  news- 
paper ;  if  possible,  study  it  with  ency- 
clopaedia, with  atlas,  witli  gazetteer — 
but  study  it.  No  literature  is  worthier 
your  study.  Waste  no  time  on  the 
shameful  scandals,  the  bitter  political 
controversies,  the  ecclesiastical  broad- 
sword exercises,  and  the  idle  paragraph 
gossip,  A  war  of  w^ords  is  no  more 
dignified  in  a  journal  than  on  the 
street ;  gossip  is  no  w^orthier  your  at- 
tention because  printed  by  The  JDaily 
Tiifh-r,  than  when  whispered  by  a  daily 
tattler.  Who  wa.s  married  and  what 
she  wore  can  be  safely  dismissed  in 
a  casual  reading,  perhaps  better  with 
none  at  all  But  how  God  is  working 
a  new  continent  out  of  Africa,  by  the 
labor  of  a  Livingstone  and  a  Stanley, 
by  what  processes  he  is  preparing  Eng- 
land for  a  dynasty  of  democracy,  how 
he  is  redeeming  France  from  the  curse 
she  brought  upon  herself  by  the  cruel- 
ties first  of  a  religion  without  human- 
ity, and  then  of  a  humanitarianism 
without  religion  —  these  are  themes 
w*orthy  of  study,  and  the  newspaper  is 
the  library  in  which  to  study  them. 
There  is  no  more  fascinating  intel- 
lectual occupation  than  watching  the 
course  of  contemporaneous  history. 
The  dhmuemcfits  of  Wilkie  Collins  and 
Charles  Readc  are  nothing  to  those  of 
life's  actual  drama.  The  romance  of 
fiction  is  inane  by  the  side  of  the  ro- 
mance of  facts. 

3.  In  this  study  the  monthly  periodical 
will  aid  you.  The  American  magazine 
is  rightly  named,     **  A  magazine,"  says 
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Webster,  "  is  a  storehouse,  a  granary,  a 
cellar,  a  warehouse  in  which  anything  is 
stored  or  deposited."  The  world  has 
never  known  such  storehouses  of  well- 
selected  mental  food  as  our  American 
monthly  magazines.  The  ablest  writ- 
ers of  America  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, the  ablest  artists  are  called  on  to 
add  both  the  attractions  and  illumina- 
tions of  the  pencil^  the  highest  prices 
are  paid  to  both.  The  magazine  skims 
the  cream  from  current  literature  and 
gives  it  to  its  readers. 

4.  But  to  the  journal — weekly  or 
daily — and  the  magazines  add  some 
study  of  books.  It  does  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  gather  a  valu- 
able library.  The  great  classics  are  now 
issued  in  half-dollar  editions,  or  still 
cheaper.  Begin  with  what  is  conge- 
nial. Choose  not  what  you  tmghf  to 
know,  but  what  you  loant  to  kni>w. 
Therefore  let  no  one  else  choose  for 
you.  It  is  a  rare  mind  that  can  keep 
itself  to  a  course  of  distasteful  study. 
It  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  assume, 
without  proof,  that  he  has  a  rare  mind. 
Do  not  lay  out  for  history  Hume,  Ma- 
caulay,  and  Miss  Marlineaii,  with  tlie 
idea  that  when  you  have  finished  these 
fifteen  volumes  you  will  be  well  versed 
in  English  history.  It  is  very  true 
that  you  would  be  ;  but  you  will  never 
finish  them.  Read  Jacob  Abbott's 
Life  of  Charles  L  or  XL,  or  Macau- 
lay's  Pitt,  or  Lord  Chatham,  or 
Thomas  Hughes's  Alfred  the  Great. 
One  thing  at  a  time  ;  and  that  thing 
short  and  simple.  Putting  the  word 
donf  opposite  a  purpose  is  a  wonderful 
incentive  to  a  larger  achievement  in 
the  next  attempt.  Buy  a  dicliunar>% 
an  atlas,  and  if  possible  an  encycio- 
pt-edia.  If  you  have  not  the  money, 
make  over  an  old  bonnet.  No  harm 
will  be  done  if  it  cultivate  the  habit 
of  making  over  old  bonnets.  If  this 
docs  not  supply  the  increasing  demand 
for  increasing  facilities,  try  some  ot!ier 


economies.  Equipped  with  dictionary 
and  atlas,  never  pass  a  word  the  mean- 
ing of  which  you  do  not  know  ;  the 
name  of  a  place  the  location  of  which 
you  have  not  fixed,  or  a  reference  to 
an  event  which  you  do  not  compre- 
hend. In  invading  a  new  territory 
never  leave  an  unconquered  garrison 
behind  you. 

5.  Theme  and  tools  selected,  it  still 
remains  to  secure  time.  For  the  best 
advantage  this  should  be  regular,  sys- 
tematic, uninterrupted.  Ihe  early 
hours  are  the  best,  when  the  brain  is 
fresh  and  the  mind  alert.  To  the 
mind  and  body  rightly  trained,  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast  is  worth  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  supper.  But  this  re- 
quires an  opportunity  to  shut  out  in- 
trusion, which  perhaps  the  housekeep- 
er cannot  secure  ;  and  ability  to  shut 
out  the  more  subtle  intrusion  of  thick, 
on-coming  cares.  Some  cannot  lock 
the  door  of  the  library  ;  others  cannot 
lock  the  door  of  the  mind.  But  if  lime 
cannot  be  taken  from  one  hour,  take  it 
from  another  ;  if  it  cannot  be  taken 
with  regularity,  take  it  when  chance 
offers.  The  blacksmith's  forge  is  not 
a  convenient  desk,  but  it  was  at  the 
blacksmith's  forge,  holding  his  book  in 
one  hand  and  blowing  the  bellows  with 
the  other,  that  Klihu  Burritt  learned 
his  first  languages.  The  nursery  is 
not  the  place  one  would  choose  for  as- 
tronomical calculations,  but  it  was  in 
the  nursery,  beset  by  her  children, 
whom  she  never  neglected,  and  inter- 
rupted by  callers  whom  she  rarely  re- 
fused, that  Mary  Somerville  wrought 
out  her  "Mechanism  of  the  Heavens," 
which  caused  her  to  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary  member  of  ihe  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society,  and  put  her  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  scientists  of  her  day.  A 
cue  at  the  post-office  is  not  the  ideal 
place  for  study  ;  but  it  was  as  an  er- 
rand-boy at  Amsterdam,  standing  in 
the  long  line  of  boys  at  the  post-office^ 
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often  in  the  rain,  book  in  hand,  that 
Dn  Schheniann  laid  the  foundaticm  of 
his  future  carter  as  the  great  Greek 
explorer  of  the  century.  Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  She  who  can 
find  no  time  for  study  has  little  real 
heart  for  it. 

6,  In  this  study  yoii  may  get  material 
help  from  organizations  formed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  aiding  in  such  w^ork. 
The  best  known  of  these  are  probably 
the  C.  L.  S.  C^Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle  —  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Studies  at  Home, 
Neither  of  these  societies  will  take  the 
place  of  an  institutior*  of  learning. 
Neither  will  make  the  correspondent  a 
scholar.  But  either  of  them  will  fur- 
nish her  with  courses  of  reading,  put 
her  in  communication  with  others  like- 
minded  with  herself,  give  her  facilities 
in  getting  the  beat  books  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  aid  her  in  special  difficul- 
ties by  correspondence  from  experi- 
enced guides. 

7.  Finally,  going  froox  your  study  in- 
to  the  home  circle,  carry  your  newly 
acquired  intelligence  with  you.  Your 
reading  of  the  newspaper  will  enable 
you  to  talk  of  the  events  of  the  day  ; 
and  your  reading  of  history  will  enable 
you  to  comprehend  those  events  and 
talk  intelligentiy  of  them*  It  is  not 
necessary  to  choose  between  being 
ashamed  of  these  resources  and  dis- 
playing them.  It  is  possible  simply  to 
use  them.  The  cultured  and  intelli- 
gent lady  is  a  more  interesting  mem- 
ber  of  society  than  the  ignorant  one. 
The  less  she  has  to  do  with  the  society 
in  which  that  is  not  true  the  better, 
unless  she  goes  into  it  as  a  missionary. 

But  studies  at  home  cannot  confer 
the  best  education.  That  can  be 
gained  only  at  a  collegiate  institution. 
And  if  the  girl  has  an  aptitude  for 
study,  and  her  parents  have  the  means, 
she  has  a  right,  I  repeat  as  I  have 
intimated  above,  to  w^bat  the  college 


can  give  her,  w^hether  she  eventually 
chooses  a  professional  or  a  married  life. 
For  the  best  education  is  not  too  good 
for  a  wife  and  mother.  The  more  com- 
plete is  this  education,  the  better  com- 
panion will  she  be  to  her  husband — the 
companion  of  his  higher  life,  and  an  in- 
spiration to  him  to  live  that  higher  life  ; 
the  better  companion  to  her  children, 
and  the  wiser  guide  in  all  their  life  de- 
velopment. It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  boy 
growing  away  from  his  mother,  or  a 
husband  unconsciously  separating  from 
his  wife  ;  not  because  they  choose  to 
do  so,  nor  because  she  chooses  that 
they  shall  ;  but  because  her  education 
has  been  so  narrow  and  so  superficial 
that  she  cannot  share  their  life  with 
them.  God  intended  her  for  a  home- 
maker  ;  and  she  has  become  merely  a 
housekeeper.  It  is  rarely  wise  to  send 
either  boy  or  girl  to  college  who  has 
no  aptitude  for  learning  ;  but  it  is  in- 
finitely pathetic  to  refuse  the  highest 
education  to  one  who  longs  for  it. 
There  are  sadder  cases  of  starvation 
than  ever  are  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. 

In  New  York  State,  about  1S20,  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture for  aid  in  establishing  a  school  fur 
the  advanced  and  thorough  education 
of  women.  When  she  filed  this  peti- 
tion she  also  published  her  protest 
against  the  absurdity  of  sending  ladies 
to  college,  an  absurdity  which  she  said 
"would  strike  everyone/'*  In  1888, 
out  of  389  colleges  in  this  country  era- 
powered  to  grant  degrees,  237,  or  near- 
ly two -thirds,  were  co-educational,  and 
there  were  207  institutions  for  the  su- 
perior education  of  women  exclusively, 
with  25,000  women  students. f  Ober- 
liu  College  w^as  the  first  of  American 
colleges  to  open  its  doors  to  women,  in 
^^2tl  \    Mount  Holy  ok  e,  organized  by 

•Knte  Stevens  :  Forum,  vol.  vii. .  p.  43. 
f  Mrs.  A.  F.  Palmer  :  The  Forura,  voL  xii.,  p.  39^ 
etc. 
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^fary  Lyon  avowedly  to  do  for  girls 
what  Harvard  did  for  boys,  was,  I  be- 
Htve,  the  first  institulinn  for  women  ex- 
clusively organized  with  so  hij^h  an 
educational  aim  ;  it  was  founded  in 
1S36.  Out  of  these  two  movements, 
thai  of  Oberlin  in  1833  and  that  at 
Mount  Holyoke  in  1836,  have  grown 
the  two  forms  of  woman's  higher  edu- 
cation, the  co-educational  and  the  ex- 
clusive. Which  shail  the  parent  choose 
for  his  daughter  ?  * 

To  this  question  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  a  dogmatic  reply.  It  has  been 
much  debated  ;  and  the  two  experi- 
ments are  going  on  upon  a  large  scale 
in  this  country,  side  by  side. 

The  argument  for  co-education  is 
twofold.  It  is  contended  that  to-day 
the  highest  learning  can  be  secured  by 
women  only  in  co*educational  institu- 
tions. No  woman's  college  possesses 
an  endowment  which  compares  with 
that  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Cornell,  It  is  not  possible 
in  half  a  century  to  secure  either  the 
money,  the  equipment  in  apparatus  and 
library,  or  the  personnel  in  the  faculty  ; 
or,  what  is  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  the  traditions  and  the  atmosphere 
obtainable  in  institutions  founded  in  co- 
lonial days.  It  is  contended,  too,  that 
God  has  intended  men  and  women  to 
live  together,  or  that  he  would  not  have 
put  them  together  in  families  and  in  so- 
ciety, and  that  to  separate  them  for 
the  six  or  eight  educational  years  of 
their  lives  is  dangerous  to  their  morals 
and  inconsistent  with  their  best  and 
most  normal  development  ;  that  the 
exclusive  school  is,  in  brief,  a  remnant 
of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  past 
age. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 

•  To  Ihese  .1  third  system  should,  fur  complete- 
ness, be  nddcd— that  of  Radcliffo  College,  TLirnftrd 
College  and  Evdyn  College,  in  which  education 
is  gi%'cn  to  women  separately,  hut  by  the  faculties 
of  HarvArd.  Columbia,  and  Princeton  Col]cge&, 
respectively. 
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that  in  all  co-educational  institutions 
the  girls  are  in  a  minority  ;  that  to 
separate  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
from  her  home  and  put  her  into  the 
world,  in  competition  with  young  men 
of  all  sorts  of  culture  and  character,  is 
to  submit  her  to  abnormal  conditions 
unparalleled  in  the  natural  life  of  the 
home ;  that  such  a  life  threatens  to 
impair  the  delicacy  of  her  womanhood  ; 
that  it  subjects  her  to  a  great  moral 
perils  which^  however  small,  is  a  peril 
of  an  awful  disaster;  and  finally,  that 
her  physical  conditions  are  such  that 
intellectual  competition  with  men  is 
fatal  to  her  best  physical  develop- 
ment ;  that  the  years  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  or  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  are 
the  very  years  when  she  ought  to  be 
laying  up  a  store  of  nervous  energy 
for  the  future  life  of  motherhood,  and 
that  this  she  cannot  do  under  the 
strain  of  life  in  a  co-educational  insti- 
tution. Medical  authorities  as  weighty 
as  Sir  Henry  Maudsley,  in  England,  and 
Dn  Weir  Mitchell,  in  this  country,  pro- 
test against  co-education  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  it  does  thus  tend  to 
undermine  the  constitution  of  all  but 
the  most  exceptional  women.*  Ex- 
perience of  such  institutions  as  Ober- 
lin, Cornell,  and  Michigan  University 
have  proved  groundless  the  fear  of 
danger  to  the  moral  life  from  co-educa- 
tion, but  I  am  not  equally  clear  that 
they  have  disproved  the  physical  dan- 
gers ;  personally  I  should  hesitate  to 
put  my  own  daughter  under  a  strain 
which  medical  authorities  so  eminent 
pronounce  hazardous  to  health.  And 
although  it  is  true  that  the  best  col- 
leges for  women  still  necessarily  lack 
some  elements  of  value  which  can  be 
found  in  our  greatest  universities,  the 
American  colleges  for  women  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  secondary 
schools  for  women.     With  the  choice 

•See»  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject.  Dr. 
Clarke's  monograph^  Sex  in  Education, 
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afforded  by  such  institutions  as  Bryii 
Mawr,  Vassar,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Wellesley,  no  girl  need  lack  the 
highest  education  for  want  of  institu- 
tional advantages  in  the  exclusive  coU 
leges,  except^  possibly » in  a  few  branches 
directly  valuable  only  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  experts.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
the  Annexes  —  Radcliffe,  Evelyn,  and 
Barnard  Colleges — in  which  the  young 
women  do  not  mingle  with  the  men  in 
college  life,  offer  to  a  great  extent  the 
facilities  for  special  research  enjoyed 
by  the  young  men  at  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton^ and  Columbia  Colleges  respec- 
tively. 

As  to  the  question  of  study  in  Amer 
ica  or  Europe,  it  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
few  words.  A  foreign  language  can  al- 
ways be  best  attained  in  the  country 
where  it  is  the  vernacular.  And  there 
are  certain  special  branches  of  post- 
graduate work  which  can  be  better 
pursued  abroad — especially  in  Germany 
—  than  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
Stuttgart  offers  unrivalled  facilities  for 
the  study  of  music  ;  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Dresden  for  painting  ;  and  Paris  and 
Rome  for  sculpture.  But,  in  general, 
the  best  place  for  either  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  prepare  for  American  life  is 
in  America,  And  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  woman,  not  only  because 
she  thus  becomes  habituated  to  the 
life  which  she  is  to  lead  here  and  ac- 
quires the  knowledge  which  she  will 
most  need  to  use  ;  but  also  because 
there  are  no  collegiate  institutions 
abroad  which  are  comparable  for  gen- 
eral educational  development  with  the 
best  institutions  in  America. 

From  some  personal  study  of  both 
classes  of  institutions,  on  the  ground, 
and  with  special  facilities  for  such 
study,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  s|iy  that 
neither  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Glasgow, 
nor  Edinburgh  afford  better  facilities 
for  general  education  than  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard^I  speak 


here  only  of  institutions  which  1  person- 
ally know^ — and  Girton  and  Newnham 
do  not  equal  in  advantages  for  general 
education  the  best  American  colleges 
for  women,  from  Mount  Holyoke,  the 
earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  general  in 
its  work,  to  Bryn  Mawr,  the  latest  and 
perhaps  the  most  special 

Let  me,  then,  in  a  paragraph,  sum  up 
the  results  of  this  chapter. 

Woman  is  not  to  be  educated  to  be  a 
housekeeper  or  a  social  ornament  ;  she 
is  not  to  be  educated  to  be  an  append- 
age to  man.  She  is  to  be  educated  to 
be  a  child  of  God,  and  the  best  and 
highest  education  is  not  too  good  nor 
too  high  for  her.  Nevertheless,  the 
distinction  of  sex  is  to  be  recognized 
in  education,  and  because  she  is  to 
have  intellectual  advantages  equal  with 
those  of  her  brother,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  curriculum  is  to  be  identical. 
What  is  the  best  education  for  men  is 
a  question  on  which  we  have  been  ex- 
perimenting for  centuries,  and  the  ex- 
periments are  still  continuing ;  it  is 
not  therefore  strange  that,  after  only 
a  trifle  over  half  a  century  of  experi- 
ment, we  are  still  somewhat  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  best  education  for  women. 
This  question  I  have  not  assumed  to 
discuss ;  it  must  be  left  to  be  solved  by 
the  divers  experiments  now  being  con- 
ducted in  England  and  in  this  country. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  simpler 
and  more  immediately  practical  ques- 
tion, What  shall  the  father  do  for  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  with  the 
facilities  which  are  available  ?  The 
answer  is,  in  brief,  that  he  does  not  need 
to  send  her  abroad,  that  the  facilities 
are  greater  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country  ;  that  the  educa- 
tion should  begin  in  the  kindergarten 
or  in  kindergarten  methods  in  the 
home  ;  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  day  school  with  home  cult- 
ure added  is  better  than  the  board- 
ing-school without  home  culture  ;  and 
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either  school  is  better  than  the  gov- 
eroess ;  that  the  question  between 
public  and  private  schools  must  be  de* 
termined  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual schools  available  ;  that  after 
the  daughter  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen,  home  studies  may 
be  made  to  yield  culture,  but  not  the 
best  scholarship ;  that  for  the  best 
scholarship  the  college  is  as  essential 
to  the  girl  as  it  is  to  the  boy  ;  that  in 
clK)osing  between  a  woman's  college 
and  a  co-educational  college,  the  moral 
hazards  supposed  to  be  invoh^ed  in  the 
latter  may  be  disregarded^  for  experi- 
ence does  not  confirm  the  prophecies  of 
danger ;  but  that  the  physical  hazards 


are  considerable  and  must  be  careful- 
ly guarded  against ;  and  finally,  that 
while  the  woman  is  not  to  be  educated 
merely  to  be  a  good  w^ife  and  mother, 
but  to  be  a  noble  woman,  nevertheless 
wifehood  and  motherhood  are  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  parent, 
and  by  the  instructor,  as  the  probable 
and  normal  destiny  of  woman,  exactly 
as  in  the  education  of  the  young  man 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  will 
naturally  and  normally  become  a  hus- 
band and  father^- the  bread-winner 
and  defender  of  his  wife  and  children. 
For  the  woman  is  the  maker  of  the 
home,  and  the  man  its  supporter  and 
protector. 
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CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 
suggested,  some  time  sincv,  that 
there  was  danger  lest  American 
women  migbt  come  to  have  the  monop- 
oly of  American  culture.  The  remark 
did  tiot,  however,  originate  with  him. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody^  who  virtually 
introduced  the  kindergarten  into  the 
United  States^  and  who  lately  died  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  says  that  her  mother 
called  her  attention  in  girlhood  to  an 
article  in  Dennie's  Portfoih^  published 
in  Philadelphia  about  1800.  This  es- 
say took  the  ground  that  women  were 
destined  to  be  the  custodians  of  litera- 
ture and  art  in  America,  because  men 
would  be,  for  a  century  or  more,  too 
much  absorbed  in  material  pursuits* 

The  vast  spread  of  w^omen's  clubs 
now  often  recalls  this  prediction.  Noth- 
ing makes  an  author  so  feel  his  respon- 
sibilities as  when  he  receives  a  circular 
from  some  little  town  in  Wyoming  or 
Oregon — ^perhaps  some  settlement  of 
which  he  never  before  heard  and  which 
his  cyclopedia  is  not  recent  enough  to 
include — ^where  there  is  a  club  of  wom- 
en who  devote  an  afternoon  a  week  to 
the  study  of  living  authors,  and  desire 
to  have  a  few  facts  as  to  his  particular 
education  and  opinions ;  suggesting 
also,  if  possible,  the  contribution  of  a 
photograph.  He  knows,  with  an  ap- 
proach to  certainty,  that  there  will  al- 
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ready  have  been  formed,  in  that  re- 
mote frontier  post,  a  Shakespeare  Club, 
a  fjante  Club,  and  a  Browning  Club  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  through  an  inex- 
haustible feminine  energy  that,  having 
thus  prtnided  for  the  great  writers, 
they  are  now  coming  round  to  the  small 
ones. 

I'he  rapid  spread  of  public  libraries 
has  increased  enormously  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  books  ;  and  they 
have  also  been  cheapened — that  is,  the 
books  no  longer  copyrighted — almost 
beyond  belief.  A  compensation,  bow- 
ever,  attends  all  this  advantage,  and 
the  individual  volume  is  naturally  less 
prized  than  when  harder  to  gain.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  too,  that  cultivated  peo- 
ple tend  more  and  more  to  congregate 
in  cities,  and  there  to  find  many  enter- 
tainments more  seductive  than  read- 
ing. The  most  systematic  reading  ever 
done  in  this  country,  perhaps,  was  done 
by  educated  families  in  country  towns, 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  evening's 
books  afforded  the  recognized  reward 
after  the  day's  cares  were  over 

My  mother  and  elder  sisters,  living 
in  such  a  town,  chose  invariably  a  fixed 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
One  year  it  would  be  British  India,  per- 
haps ;  another  year  the  Kansas  ques- 
tion, then  pending  ;  and  again,  Arctic 
or  African  exploration.     It  ^5lv^  ^1x<t.^3Ci. 
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Harriet  Martineau^  Elizabeth  Fox, 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Anna  Jameson, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay,  and  Mrs.  Fiozzi.  After  all,  the 
most  natural  and  congenial  diet  for 
growing  minds  is  the  record  of  other 
minds  ;  and  if  this  be  autobiographical, 
so  in  Lie  h  the  better. 

Madame  Roland  was  trained  by  "  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,"  a  book  which  still  re- 
mains, as  Emerson  said,  "  in  the  high- 
est degree  medicinal  and  invigorating.'* 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  a  certain  young 
girl  known  to  me  in  New  Hampshire, 
dwelling  in  a  farm-house  on  a  moim- 
tain-side,  miles  away  from  any  other 
house,  alone  with  her  widowed  father, 
and  bitterly  disappointed  at  losing  the 
winter's  schooHng  she  had  expected, 
who  has  found  sunshine  for  the  winter 
in  reading  and  re-reading  **  Plutarch's 
Lives/*  All  summer  she  wanders  fear- 
lessly for  miles  and  miles  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  mountain,  bringing  to  sum- 
mer visitors  the  largest  berries,  the 
finest  trout,  and  the  rarest  orchids ; 
and  all  winter  she  dwells  in  Greece  and 
Rome  with  Plutarch.  Is  it  not  a  liberal 
education  ?  Except  for  the  human  in- 
tercourse it  w*ouId  give,  the  **  academy  '* 
for  which  she  pines  could  do  no  more, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  do 
as  much. 

It  is  not  a  popular  mistake  which 
puts  history  and  biography  at  the 
foundatifm  of  all  reading ;  and  it  is 
only  through  our  literary  inadequacy 
that  these  studies  are  ever  found  dull. 
No  Dutch  novel  can  ever  be  so  ab- 
sorbing as  Motley's  **  Dutch  Repub- 
lic," and  Parkman  gets  far  more  nut 
of  the  French  and  Indian  period  of 
Canada  and  the  Northwest,  than  Mrs. 
Calherwood  puts  into  her  attractive 
fictions  on  the  same  themes,  Nothing 
ever  maile  the  early  revt»luti*rnary  1ns- 
tiiry  a  reality  to  me  until  I  read  Mrs. 
Hannah  Wmlhrnp's  account  of  **  the 
liurrors  of  that  midnight  cry,'*  as  she 


cal!s  it,  when  the  women  of  Cambridge 
fled  before  the  march  of  the  redcoats 
going  out  of  Boston  to  Concord,  and 
made  their  way  to  Andover  the  next 
day,  walking  over  the  unburied  bodies 
of  the  men  at  Lexington,  It  is  now 
nearly  thirty  years  after  our  great 
Civil  War,  and  not  a  work  of  fiction 
worthy  the  name  has  yet  been  founded 
on  it,  while  of  General  Grant's  autobio- 
graphy six  hundred  thousand  copies 
ha%'e  been  sold.  If  we  only  knew  how 
to  write  history  and  biography,  they 
would  be  far  more  absorbing  to  us 
than  any  fiction,  for  nothing  is  natu- 
rally so  interesting  to  us  as  the  affairs 
of  our  fellow-men.  The  trouble  is  that 
this  department  of  literature  has  usu- 
ally been  the  refuge  of  the  driest  of 
men,  who  have  enabled  all  their  readers 
to  fulfil  Sidney  Smith's  dream  of  happi- 
ness in  summer — to  take  off  one  s  flesh 
and  sit  in  one's  bones. 

The  usual  niedium  of  introduction  of 
women  to  literature,  whether  as  readers 
or  writers,  is  apt  to  be  the  daily  press 
— a  most  perilous  beginning.  Work 
on  the  newspapers  has  certain  great 
advantages  ;  it  puts  one  in  close  con- 
tact with  affairs,  teaches  promptness 
and  clearness  of  head,  and  sh9rtens 
one's  sword  in  action.  But  the  avenue 
by  which  women  begin  is  almost  al- 
ways that  of  the  **  personal  "  depart- 
ment, and  this  involves  so  much  of 
petty  gossip,  puts  such  a  pretnium  on 
inquisitivcness  and  audacity,  and  so 
dulls  the  sense  of  delicacy  and  dignity, 
that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

The  young  girls  who  stand  all  the 
long  day  behmd  the  counter,  unrolling 
goods  for  customers  who  never  buy, 
arc  to  me  far  less  objects  of  pity  than 
those  other  young  girls  who  haunt 
drawing-rooms  or  door-steps,  pencil  iii 
hand,  for  the  least  atom  of  gossiii — 
harmless  it  may  be,  but  if  perilous, 
worth  so  much  more  to  ihcm^ — begging 
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for  lists  of  names,  for  costumes,  and 
meeting  all  resistance  with  tears  and 
with  the  assurance  "  but  my  very  means 
of  subsistence  depend  upon  it."  Worse 
yet,  because  more  demoralizing,  are  the 
tales  they  can  all  tell  of  persons  who 
profess  to  desire  seclusion,  and  yet  cov- 
ertly press  a  five-dollar  bill  into  the 
hand  of  the  reporter  who  has  puffed 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  if  they  end 
in  believing  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  universe  as  a  sincere  preference 
for  privacy.  They  learn  some  things 
by  the  experience  ;  they  learn  to  open 
their  eyes  and  sharpen  their  pens,  but 
in  all  that  relates  to  true  mental  train- 
ing or  real  literary  work,  they  are  far- 
ther from  success  at  the  end  of  a  year 
of  this  work  than  at  the  beginning. 
And  the  same  drawbacks  that  attach 
to  writing  for  newspapers,  attach  to 
making  them  one's  main  intellectual 
food. 

With  the  multiplication  of  college- 
bred  girls,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
beginning  higher  up  than  formerly  ; 
but  the  essential  drawback  remains,  on 
the  intellectual  side,  that  you  are  doing 
in  journalism  work  which  is  essentially 
ephemeral  and  which,  at  the  best,  will 
be  forgotten  to-morrow.  There  is  an 
old  motto  that  what  is  written  is  per- 
manent, litcra  scripta  manct ;  but  this  is 
not  even  physically  true  of  the  news- 
paper, for  librarians  say  that  the  very 
paper  of  which  it  is  made  is  now  so 
flimsy  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
last  bodily  for  a  hundred  years. 

Magazine  work  is,  of  course,  more 
permanent,  and  it  looks,  more  and 
more,  as  if  the  libraries  of  the  future 
were  to  consist  of  vast  accumulations 
of  bound  magazines  in  "long  sets,"  re- 
lieved at  intervals  by  new  combina- 
tions of  Poole's  Indexes.  Magazine 
work  still  means,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  women,  only  poetry  and  fiction  ; 
and  this  can  hardly  surprise  us  when 
we  see  how  well  they  handle  this  de- 


partment, and  how  much  the  rising 
generation  of  men  is  disposed  to  ac- 
cept the  same  definition. 

Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back 
over  history  and  see  what  are  the 
books  that  really  endure.  The  author 
of  "  Festus  "  nobly  says  : 

"Trifles  like  these  fill  up  the  present  time  ; 
The  Iliad  and  the  Pyramids,  the  past." 

But  there  are  works  of  mingled 
thought  and  knowledge — "  Plato's  Dia- 
logues," "Plutarch's  Lives,"  "Gibbon's 
Roman  Empire,"  which  remain  as  mon- 
umental and  as  little  capable  of  dis- 
placement as  a  pyramid  or  an  epic; 
and  of  work,  I  will  not  say  of  this  kind, 
but  in  this  direction,  women  have  done 
as  yet  an  insufficient  share,  and  Ameri- 
can women  are  doing  relatively  little. 
New  writers  of  short  stories  appear 
among  them,  and  these  of  marvellous 
fertility  and  skill.  Our  women's  col- 
leges are  beginning  to  produce  mono- 
graphs, historical  and  scientific,  which 
do  the  utmost  honor  to  their  authors. 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher  has  placed  herself 
absolutely  at  the  head  of  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  myths  and  observances 
of  American  Indians.  Mrs.  Fanny  I). 
Bergen,  for  years  a  prisoner  in-a  sick- 
room, has  made  some  branches  of  folk- 
lore peculiarly  her  own.  Miss  Harriet 
W.  Preston  has  written  fresh  and  orig- 
inal studies  of  Roman  life  and  litera- 
ture. Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  done 
great  service  as  an  art  critic,  and  Mrs. 
Olive  Thorne  Miller  as  a  writer  on 
birds.  Of  course  these  do  not  exhaust 
the  list.  That  there  is  a  demand  for 
genuine  literary  work  on  the  part  of 
women,  aside  from  fiction,  is  shown  by 
the  ready  welcome  accorded  to  the 
writings  of  Miss  Repplier,  though  these 
never  go  far  below  the  surface,  and  are 
always  strongly  suggestive  of  paste-pot 
and  scissors.  But  I  do  not  know  a 
woman  in  America  who  is  writing  any- 
thing which   is,   in   a  purely  literary 
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way,  so  strong  and  well  adjusted  as 
Margaret  Fidler  Ossoli*s  essays,  of  fifty 
years  ago,  ypoii  Goethe  or  Sir  James 
Mackintusli  ;  or  so  rich  in  thought  and 
knowledge  as  Miss  Eiizabelh  Pea- 
body's  essay  on  Athenian  and  Spartan 
life,  called  "  The  Dorian  Measure,"  in 
the  %^olume  edited  by  her,  and  named 
**  .i^sthetic  Papers." 

It  was  one  source  of  value  in  the  old 
classical  training,  that  it  gave  as  a  basis 
of  all  knowledge  the  history  of  the  two 
nations  which  gave  the  background  of 
our  language,  our  history,  and  our  art. 
In  the  solidity  and  clearness  of  Greek 
literature,  and  in  the  extraordinary  vig- 
or and  vastness  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  Rome,  we  find  a  source  of  interest 
so  inexhaustible,  that  we  must  still  turn 
to  these  studies,  after  they  have  grown 
trite  through  many  centuries  and  have 
been  dulled  by  nmch  pedantry.  I  have 
never  encountered  so  fine  and  terse  an 
analysis  of  these  salient  points  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  types,  as  that  found 
in  a  sketch  by  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,. 
in  a  fragment  of  autobiography  con- 
tained in  her  "  Memoirs  "  by  Emerson, 

It  still  remains  difficult  for  persons 
not  trained  in  Greek,  to  know  wliat  the 
name  of  Homer,  for  instance,  has  signi- 
fied to  the  world.  Fortunately  we  have 
now  a  prose  translation  of  the  "  Odys- 
sey,'* by  Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard 
University,  so  fresh  and  delightful 
that  Homer,  the  narrator,  seems  like 
a  man  telling  events  which  took  place 
yesterday.  But  Homer's  "  Iliad  *'  slill 
remains  practically  untranslated,  and 
all  versions  show  one  record  of  succes- 
sive failure,  from  the  sonorous  lines 
and  craggy  epithets  of  Chapman  to  the 
lameness  of  Pope  and  Bryant.  A  stu- 
dent can  really  learn  more  of  the  pecul- 
iar character  and  scope  of  the  **  Iliad  " 
by  reading  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on 
translating  Homer  (in  his  "  Essays  in 
Criticism  ")  than  by  any  possible  study 
of  translations. 


So  of  Plato.  No  single  translation 
of  him  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Jowett  ;  which  is,  after  all,  largely  a 
paraphrase,  but  so  admirable  as  to  be 
almost  better  for  the  general  reader 
than  the  original.  Next  to  these  conies 
the  version  of  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant dialogues  by  Miss  Ellen  Mason,  of 
Boston,  under  the  title,  **  Socrates.'* 

No  translation  from  the  Greek  dram- 
atists i.s,  on  the  whole,  so  fine  as  that 
of  Fitzgerald,  from  the  **  Agamemnon  ** 
of  ^f^schylus  ;  and  as  this  stands  at  the 
head  of  Greek  plays,  Fitzgerald  should 
be  read,  though  he  adds  a  good  deal  of 
his  own,  as  Chapman  did  to  Homer. 
Church's  '*  Stories  from  Homer,"  and 
**  Stories  from  the  (ireek  Dramatists," 
and  **  Stories  from  Herodotus,*'  are 
valuable,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Lamb  s  **  Tales  from  Shakespeare  "  is 
valuable,  as  showing  how  fine  the  leg- 
ends are  even  when  reduced  to  prose. 
For  Aristophanes  there  is  Mitchell  ; 
and  for  Theocritus  there  is  lang, 
who,  however,  belittles  his  author,  as 
he  does  everything  else,  by  a  certain 
cockneyish  and  Leigh- Huntish  flavor. 

Mrs.  Perry  gives  a  charming  glimpse 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  in 
her  **  Garden  of  Hellas,"  a  series  of 
translations  from  the  Greek  **  Anthol- 
ogy." This  work  is  to  Greek  heroic 
literature  what  the  Tanagra  figurines 
are  to  the  heroic  sculpture  ;  and  even 
the  prose  versions  from  the  "Anthol- 
ogy **  in  Bohn's  series  are  full  of  charm. 

To  frame  a  course  of  reading  is  by 
no  means  my  object ;  but  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  those  of  my  read- 
ers who  wish  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  life;  to  read  St.  John*s 
**  History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  Greece  ;  '*  a  book  unequalled 
by  any  similar  work  since  its  day,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  popularizing  a  pro- 
fusion of  information  in  regard  to  its 
theme.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
women,  since  he  takes  a  far  more  tajt- 
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orable  view  of  the  position  of  women 
in  Greece  than  is  taken  by  other 
writers,  as,  for  instance,  by  Becker  in 
his  "  Charicles,"  which  is  the  next  best 
book. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  Greek  liter- 
ature as  the  foundation  and  must  leave 
further  details,  except  to  urge  some  di- 
vergence into  the  newly  opened  stores 
of  the  farther  East  ;  Omar  Khay- 
yam, for  instance,  who  has  suddenly 
leaped  into  the  position  of  a  new  clas- 
sic out  of  the  elder  world.  In  Max 
Mailer's  wonderful  series  of  "  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  there  is  an  endless 
store  of  noble  and  elevated  thought  on 
which  to  ponder  ;  and  in  a  little  book 
lately  published,  called  "The  Imitation 
of  Buddha  "  (London  :  Methuen),  there 
is  a  perfect  casket  of  gems  of  thought 
and  beauty,  each  supplied  with  accu- 
rate reference  to  the  precise  quarry 
whence  it  came,  and  of  infinite  value 
both  for  Christian  and  non-Christian 
minds.  When  we  come  back  to  the 
point  where  we  can  trace  the  European 
intellect  down  through  books,  we  find 
so  vast  a  range  that  we  must  cease 
to  specify.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  influence  of  what  is 
called  "  the  personal  equation  "  is  very 
large  in  literature,  and  each  judgment 
is  much  influenced  by  the  early  atmo- 
sphere of  the  reader. 

It  is  a  characteristic  thing  that  the 
only  serious  attempt  to  select  the 
"Hundred  Best  15ooks  "  has  come,  not 
from  a  literary  man,  but  from  a  man 
of  science.  Sir  John  Lubbock  ;  who 
would  not  think  for  an  instant  of 
trusting  a  literary  man  to  select  for 
him  his  hundred  best  scientists.  Low- 
ell, who  had  a  right  to  select,  only 
chose  the  five  leading  names  ;  that 
is.  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Shakes- 
peare, and  Goethe  ;  keeping  within  the 
limits  of  belles-lettres^  and  omitting  a 
figure  so  conspicuous  as  Plato.  When 
Howells  tells  us  of  the  early  influence 


upon  him  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  in- 
fluence was  partly  accidental  ;  he  might 
have  hit  upon  some  other  book,  with 
equal  results. 

No  author,  except  Emerson,  ever 
did  so  much  to  mould  me  as  the  Ger- 
man Jean  Paul  Richter,  whose  memoirs 
and  translated  books  were  attract- 
ing attention  when  I  was  eighteen  ; 
yet  I  now  find  him  hard  reading,  ex- 
cept perhaps  his  "  Levana,"  and  he  is 
fast  falling  into  a  very  secondary  place, 
though  feebly  reflected  again  in  a  book 
spoiled  for  me  by  the  imitation,  the 
"  Chevalier  di  Pensieri  Vani." 

These  instances  show  how  very  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  eliminate  the  personal 
element  from  the  process  of  selection. 
There  is  a  gradual  "  consent  of  the 
competent"  in  literary  selection,  and 
true  indeed  is  the  saying  of  old  Fell- 
tham,  that  "  there  never  yet  was  a  good 
tongue  that  lacked  ears  to  hear  it ; " 
but  the  ultimate  decision  is  very  slow 
and  full  of  fluctuation.  Think,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  changed  position  of  Lord 
Bacon  in  the  world  of  thought — the 
only  chance  for  whom  seems  now  to 
lie  in  the  wild  effort  to  prove  that  he 
was  also  Shakespeare. 

A  large  part  of  the  reading  of  mod- 
ern women  is  necessarily  in  the  line  of 
fiction  ;  indeed,  the  most  pious  of  our 
grandmothers  used  to  read  Banyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress," and  Mrs.  Hannah 
More's  "  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 
The  only  passage  now  really  readable 
in  the  latter  book  is  a  scene  where  the 
youthful  Coelebs,  still  in  quest  of  a 
helpmeet,  finds  himself  dining  at  the 
house  of  two  ladies  whose  table  is  so 
very  poorly  furnished  that  he  con- 
cludes his  young  hostesses  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  Latin,  at  least,  and  very 
probably  in  Greek.  He  therefore  re- 
solves to  look  only  for  mental  enjoy- 
ment, and  asks  the  elder  sister  if  she 
does  not  think  Virgil  the  finest  poet  in 
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the  world.  She  blushes,  and  he  decides 
that  her  modesty  is  equal  to  her  con- 
dition. The  question  being  repeated, 
she  frankly  says  that  she  never  heard 
of  any  such  person.  On  being  asked 
what  writer  she  prefers,  she  admits 
that  her  favorite  books  are  "  Tears  of 
Sensibility,'*  and  **  Rosa  Matilda,'*  and 
the  "Sorrows  of  Werter/*  ''Yes/* 
adds  the  younger  sister,  eagerly^  ''  and 
we  have  read  '  Perfidy  Punished/  and 

*  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,'  and  the 

*  Fortunate  Footman/  and  the  *  Illus- 
trious Chambermaid.*  "  Coelebs  soon 
finds  that  he  has  lost  as  much  in  their 
opinion  by  his  ignorance  of  their  liter- 
ary favorites,  as  they  in  his  for  never 
having  heard  of  Virgil  ;  and  he  says, 
"1  rose  from  the  table  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  it  is  very  possible  for  a 
woman  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  without  know- 
ing one  word  of  Latin ;  and  that  her 
being  a  bad  companion  is  no  proof  of 
her  being  a  good  economist.*' 

More  than  half  the  obstacles  to  the 
higher  education  of  women  would  have 
been  avoided,  if  this  invaluable  passage 
could  have  been  placarded  in  every 
girls'  school  ;  and  w^e  can  fairly  wish 
for  it  that  immortality  which  Mrs. 
More*s  admirer  predicted  for  her  when 
he  wTOte  on  the  sea-sands  : 

"Along  the  shore 

Wnlkcd  Hannah  More. 
Waves,  let  this  record  last  t 

Sooner  shall  ye, 

Proud  earth  and  sea, 
Tlian  vvhfii  she  writes,  be  past/* 

As  for  novels,  the  modern  novel  is  to 
this  generation  what  the  drama  was  to 
the  Elizabethan  age  ;  we  must  simply 
accept  it  as  the  now  recognized  mould, 
into  which  the  brightest  contemporary 
intellect  is  cast.  It  is  something  for 
woman  to  remember,  that  the  distinctly 
modern  phase  of  this  art— though  a 
phase  perhaps  already  passing  by — had 
its  origin  in  a  woman.     We  still  turn 


to  Jane  Austen  as  the  one  person  who 
has  brought  to  perfection,  in  English, 
that  charm  w^hich  lies  in  what  she  her- 
self defined  as  a  little  painting  on  ivo- 
ry, two  inches  square.  Scott  himself 
meekly  subordinated  what  he  called  his 
big  bow-wow  style  to  her,  and  she  is 
the  one  woman  of  her  age  whose  fame 
is  stiii  steadily  growing. 

The  surpassing  genius  of  Hawthorne 
kept  us  in  America  away  from  this 
type,  for  a  time,  and  gave  us  one  even 
higher.  The  so-called  provincial  life 
of  America,  fifty  years  ago,  gave  us 
masterpieces  from  Hawthorne  such  as 
the  accumulated  talent  of  London  and 
Paris  has  striven  in  vain  to  equal,  in 
its  kind  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  the  other  way. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  we  have 
had  Howells  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
realistic  direction  ;  but  it  has  perhaps 
been  unfortunate  that  he  has  identified 
himself,  in  his  criticism,  with  a  too  ex- 
clusive assertion  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. Coleridge  wrote,  long  since, 
that  we  should  take  every  man*s  opinion 
of  the  value  of  what  he  knows,  but 
should  distrust  his  opinion  as  to  the 
valuelessness  of  that  which  he  does 
not  know  ;  and  all  Howells's  criticism 
of  the  romanticists  should  be  taken 
with  this  allowance.  On  his  own 
ground,  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  he  is  un- 
questionably the  best  result  which  our 
country  has  yet  produced  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresti ng  to  see  how  he  has  grown  by 
holding  to  his  own  soil,  while  Bret 
Harle  and  James  have  been  impeded 
and  dw^arfed  by  transplantation — the 
latter  having  grown  insufferably  prolix, 
and  the  former  having  simply  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  with  increased 
feebleness,  his  early  types. 

Of  all  the  English  contemporary 
novelists,  Hardy  is  the  only  one,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  who  is  tci  be  set  above 
Howells ;  since  Meredith  loses  us  in  a 
swamp  of  w^ords  and  personages,  while 
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Black  always  paints  the  same  group 
and  catches  the  same  salmon.  On  leav- 
ing English  soil  we  encounter  larger 
figures  ;  the  fancy  for  Maertens  and 
Maetterlink  will  pass,  as  that  for  Ibsen 
is  already  passing  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  strong  Russian  tribe 
will  hold  its  own  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
such  novelists  as  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
in  Spanish,  and  Matilde  Serao  in  Italian, 
show  the  extraordinary  international 
vigor  that  came  in  with  realism,  and 
may  pass  away  with  it. 

France  still  remains  the  headquarters 
of  delicate  (and  indelicate)  perfection, 
and  the  marvellous  skill  of  de  Maupas- 
sant— as  shown  even  in  the  translation 
of  **  The  Odd  Volume  " — has  had  a 
distinct  effect  in  setting  a  standard  for 
all  our  younger  American  story-tellers, 
even  if  they  never  read  a  word  of  him. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  have  Scott's 
preliminary  chapters  of  genealogies  or 
his  careful  dismissal  of  every  character 
at  the  end  ;  we  must  strike  at  once 
into  the  story  and  leave  it  when  fin- 
ished ;  even  the  moral  must  be  im- 
plied, not  stated.  It  is  curious  to  find 
a  writer  who  is  so  vigorous,  even  to 
the  extent  of  crudeness  and  brutality, 
as  Hamlin  Oarland,  and  who  yet  be- 
gins and  ends  each  chapter  of  his 
"  Main-travelled  Ways "  as  strongly 
as  if  he  had  taken  de  Maupassant  as 
a  model.  Mary  Wilkins,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  Julien  Gordon,  Viola  Roseboro, 
Grace  King,  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson, 
all  show  the  same  tendency  to  con- 
centration. Jean  Paul  thought  that 
w-omen  could  never  command  armies, 
because  each  would  need  a  long  para- 
graph into  which  to  expand  the  word 
"  Halt  !  "  But  many  women  now  say 
"  Forward  !  March  !  "  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  story  and  **  Halt  I  "  at  the 
end  of  it,  with  a  precision  which  shows 
that  they  can  manoeuvre  their  imagi- 
nary battalions  without  obstacles. 

In  reading  poetry,  our  young  people 


have  curiously  come  back  to  English, 
after  the  profuse  Italian  and  German 
of  half  a  century  ago.  Those  who  now 
travel,  speak  these  languages,  but  those 
who  then  stayed  at  home,  used  to  read 
them.  After  all,  however,  the  English 
is  the  best  for  us,  at  least ;  and  the  im- 
mense and  constant  study  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  in  a  minor  degree  of  Brown- 
ing, and  Emerson,  and  Tennyson,  takes 
us  in  a  direction  where  we  ought  to  go. 
It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  a  single 
century  has  brought  us  to  these  last 
masters  from  the  period  when  Miss 
Anna  Seward  wrote  in  her  letters  that 
the  Scotch  peasant  Burns  was  never 
successful  when  he  grew  sentimental, 
but  that  an  age  which  had  produced 
Mason  and  Hayley  could  never  want 
the  fire  of  genius  ;  or  when  the  Gentle- 
mafi's  Magazine  gravely  declared  "  that 
it  is  trifling  praise  for  Mrs.  (Charlotte) 
Smith's  sonnets  to  pronounce  them  su- 
perior to  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's." 

In  this  country  a  period  less  than  a 
century  has  introduced  into  poetry  not 
merely  new  touches  of  genius,  but  a 
new  world  of  tradition  and  allusion. 
From  a  time  when  American  poets 
duly  celebrated  the  lark  and  the  night- 
ingale, which  they  had  never  heard, 
and  when  it  was  regarded  as  "  a  foolish 
affectation  of  the  familiar  "  for  Emer- 
son to  write  of  the  bumblebee  and 
Lowell  of  the  bobolink,  there  is  a  great 
change  to  the  time  when,  whether  our 
poetry  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  at  least  in- 
digenous and  not  exotic. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  litera- 
ture, unlike  painting  and  sculpture,  is 
not  limited  in  its  training  to  the  centres 
of  cultivation  ;  its  material  is  every- 
where and  its  masterpieces  can  at  any 
time  be  put  up  in  a  hand-bag  and  carried 
to  any  sod-house  in  Oklahoma.  "  After 
that,"  said  Emily  Dickinson  to  me,  de- 
scribing her  early  reading, "  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Shakespeare  ;  then,  of 
course,  I  needed  no  other  book."    But 
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I  lately  bought  a  new  set  of  Shakespeare 
in  thirteen  little  volumes  (Routledge*s 
edition),  perfectly  readable  and  port* 
able,  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and 
ninety-eight  cents.  Nay,  the  master- 
pieces travel  even  more  cheaply  than 
this  ;  and  the  poorest  daily  paper  will 
constantly  find  room,  amid  the  prize- 
fights and  the  murders,  for  some  golden 
fragment  of  verse  which  purifies  its 
polluted  air.  Of  ail  gifts  of  genius, 
that  of  song  is  most  universally  avail- 
able and  transportable,  and  in  its  ap- 
preciation women  have  the  merit  of 
taking  the  lead.  In  the  list  of  mem- 
bers lying  open  before  me,  of  an  in  lin- 
en tial  Browning  society^  there  appear 
the  names  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  women  and  twenty- three  men. 

If  the  question  be  raised  why  it  is 
that,  with  ail  this  appreciation  of  poe- 
try, women  have  not  taken  the  leader- 
ship more  conspicuously  as  poets,  the 
question  lies  too  deep  for  discussion. 
The  essential  answer  is  that  women 
have  still  lived,  up  to  this  time,  under 
what  may  be  called  the  shadow  of  the 
harem  ;  that  we  are  not  yet  long  past 
the  period  when  Monsieur  de  Scudery 
used  to  lock  his  sister  into  her  room  to 
write  interminable  romances  for  him, 
and  then  put  his  own  name  on  the 
title-page,  and  when  the  Mendelssohn 
family  were  willing  that  their  Fanny 
should  publish  **  Songs  without  Words  ** 
in  her  brother's  name,  but  not  in  her 
own, 

We  must  wait  for  a  few  centuries  of 
equal  education  and  encouragement 
before  we  begin  to  draw  comparisons. 
But  this  is  to  be  noted  as  to  poetry  : 
that  this  is  not  an  age  of  epics,  but  of 
brief  masterpieces.  It  is  something 
that  Klizabelh  Barrett  Browning  wrote 
*•  Aurora  Leigh/*  and  that  the  English 
dramatist  of  the  day,  who  is  admitted 
to  have  most  of  the  Elizabethan  qual- 
ity, Michael  Field,  turns  out  to  be  a 
woman,  or,  more  strictly,  two  women. 


But  it  is  more  important  to  consider 
how  many  of  the  imperishable  gems 
of  modern  English  poetry  are  by  that 
sex  also.  Think  of  that  extraordinary 
series  of  detached  Scutch  songstresses  : 
Mrs.  BIamire*s  '*  And  Ye  Shall  Walk  in 
Silk  Attire  ;  **  Lady  Nairne's  **  Land  o' 
the  Leal  ;  "  the  twin  ballads  of  ''  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest/'  by  Mrs.  Cock- 
burn  and  Miss  Elliot  ;  Jean  Adams's 
'*  There's  Nae  Luck  About  the  House  ;  *' 
Latly  (rrisell  Baillie's  **  Werena  my 
Heart  Licht/'  and  Isa  Craig  Knox*s 
"  Brides  of  Quair." 

Then,  in  England  itself,  recall  the 
two  immortal  hymns,  both  written  by 
heretics  and  sung  by  saints,  Helen 
i^Llria  Williams's  **  While  Thee  I  Seek, 
Protecting  Power,"  and  Sarah  Flower 
Adams's  ^*  Nearer  to  Thee  ;  "  and  that 
wonderful  agnostic  poem,  almost  a 
hymn,  "  O,  May  1  Join  the  Choir  In- 
visible,'* by  George  Eliot.  Add  also 
Jean  Ingelow's  "  Divided,"  Dinah 
Craik's  "  Philip,  my  King,"  Menilla 
Smedley's  **  Little  Fair  Soul/'  and 
Graham  R.  Tomson's  "  Le  Mauvais 
Larron.** 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  modern 
England  or  Scotland  an  equal  number 
of  men,  each  of  whom  has  written  his 
separate  masterpiece  to  equal  these. 
In  this  country  we  have  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  "  Helen  Jackson's  "  Spinning  ;  " 
Lucy  Larcom's  "  Hannah  ;  "  the  Jew- 
ish war-cries  of  Emma  Lazarus,  and 
the  amazing  fragments  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson. Tried  by  the  lest  of  the  short 
poem,  which  is  the  test  of  to-day,  it 
is  evident  that  women  have  already 
proved  their  credentials  and  won  their 
spurs. 

But  our  American  fame  in  pure  liter- 
ature must  after  all  stand  or  fall,  not 
with  any  woman,  but  with  Emerson. 
He  is  our  bid  for  long-range  genius  ; 
tile  one  man  since  Goethe,  as  we  main- 
tain, who  is  entitled  to  a  world*in6u- 
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ence.  If  this  position  is  not  sustained, 
we  are  lost ;  and  the  dapper  little  Lon- 
doners, with  their  two-foot  rules,  can 
have  their  way  with  us.  Happily,  it  is 
still  good  form  to  admire  him  ;  he  may 
be  classed,  as  Matthew  Arnold  classes 
him,  with  Marcus  Antoninus  rather  than 
with  Bacon  or  Shakespeare,  and  may 
still  hold  his  own — for  is  not  Marcus 
Antoninus  secure  ?  Hut  did  that  philo- 
sophic prince  ever  take  a  snow-storm 
and  subdue  it  forever  to  verse  ?  As  I 
write,  the  **  blizzard  "  howls  round  the 
window, 

"The  sled  and  traveller  stopped  housemates 

sit 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. " 

For  myself,  1  wc  Id  rather  have  pro- 
duced that  one  phrase  "  tumultuous 
privacy"  and  put  it  where  it  belongs, 
than  have  written  every  word  that 
Matthew  Arnold  ever  produced.  For 
greatness  and  consummate  expression 
of  detached  thought,  I  know  no  writer 
since  Shakespeare  who  surpasses  Emer- 
son ;  perhaps  Joubert  comes  the  near- 
est to  him  ;  and  Emerson  might  say, 
even   more  than  Joubert,   that   if  any 


man  ever  lived  who  made  it  his  aim  to 
put  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  a  whole 
page  into  a  phrase,  and  a  whole  phrase 
into  a  word,  he  is  that  man.  {Sil  est  un 
homme  iourmenU  par  la  mauditc  ambi- 
Hon  de  mettre  tout  un  livre  dans  une  page, 
toute  une  page  dans  une  phrase^  et  eette 
phrase  dans  un  mot,  c*est  mot.*) 

You  may  say  that  this  is,  after  all, 
intellectual  pemmican  rather  than  a 
well-ordered  meal  ;  no  matter,  it  is  on 
pemmican  that  starving  or  banished 
men  live  the  longest.  Plato  left  no  sys- 
tem ;  he  lives  by  his  detached  thoughts, 
his  sentences.  The  successive  system- 
makers  die  and  are  forgotten  ;  Herbert 
Spencer  is  rapidly  following  in  the  path 
of  the  once  autocratic  Bacon  and  Cole- 
ridge and  Schelling  and  Hegel  and 
Cousin  and  Buckle  ;  but  the  man  who 
lodges  in  the  memory  of  man  a  phrase 
which  is  the  summary  of  a  thought,  has 
accomplished  something  as  indestruct- 
ible as  the  pyramids.  Of  these  too  it 
might  be  said  that  they  are  detached 
from  one  another  and  lead  nowhere. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  read  Emer- 
son has  received  a  liberal  education. 

•  Pensees  de  J.  Joubert,  p.  8. 
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The  Matter  of  Packing^. 
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iHERE  is  a 
right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  of 
doing  e  very- 
things  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the 
right  way  and  the 
wrung  way  in  travel 
is  the  whole  space 
which  lies  between 
pleasure  and  disappointment.  The 
proper  method  of  travel  is  an  art 
which  may  be  learned  perhaps  only 
by  personal  experience,  and  some  one 
else*s  personal  experience  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  cheaper  sort.  One  personal 
experience  can  be  summetl  np  in  a  pair 
of  phrases,  which,  rightly  used,  have  the 
value  of  those  magic  amulets  benig- 
nant witches  presented  to  young  heroes 
when  starting  out  to  see  the  world,  and 
which,  applied  to  all  difficulties,  at  once 
solved  or  removed  them. 

The  first  of  these  potential  phrases 
is,  **  When  in  doobt  use  common- 
sense.'*  The  second  grows  naturally 
out  of  it  :  *'  Do  in  Rome  as  do  the 
Romans,**  In  these  two  sayings  lies 
the  whole  art  of  agreeable  travelling. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  woman  who 
travels  does  so  for  pleasure.  It  is 
sometimes,  of  course,  of  necessity  ;  but 
there  is,  because  of  that,  no  need  that 
this  necessity  should  be  made  more 
unpleasant  than  it  must  be. 

This  chapter  is  primarily  written  for 


Safety  in  Travelling  Alone. 
Guides.  Money,  and  Tickets. 
Custom  Oflicials  and  their  Treatment. 
Living  in  Ltxigings  Abroad, 
Economical  Travelling. 
The  Value  of  Coolness. 

the  use  of  the  woman  of  moderate 
means  who  travels  for  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  novel  sights  and  ex- 
periences, and  to  gratify  that  **  intelli- 
gent curiosity  "  which  Dn  Johnson  be- 
lieved was  the  very  root  of  wisdom  and 
culture.  Those  to  whom  economy  is 
of  no  importance  need  little  instruction. 
In  every  country  there  is  a  method  of 
attaining  a  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
fort, and  even  something  resembling 
luxury,  at  very  moderate  cost,  if  only 
a  little  pains  is  expended  in  the  search 
for  it,  and  a  few  words  of  suggestion 
— the  personal  experience  of  another 
in  short — may  make  that  search  brief- 
er and  surer  of  attaining  its  {:mL 

So  much  of  the  pleasure  of  travel  de- 
pends upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  traveller  that  such  a  paper  as  this 
had  best  begin  with  a  few  suggestions 
under  the  head  of  **  Preparations."  It 
is  a  difficult  prescription  to  follow,  but  a 
good  one,  that  one  should  begin  a  jour- 
ney fresh  and  un fatigued.  Packing 
should  be  well  in  hand  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  setting  out,  and,  under  ordi- 
nary  circumstances,  a  little  forethought 
will  obviate  that  furious  hurry  and 
scurry  at  the  last  moment  which  leaves 
the  nerves  tingling  with  excitement. 

The  question  of  luggage  is  to  be 
governed,  of  course,  by  such  consid- 
erations as  the  length  of  absence, 
the  season,  and  one's  destination.  My 
own  opinion  and  experience  is  that  a 
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woman  can  travel  comfortably  to  any 
distance,  and  to  any  climate,  with  one 
trunk,  a  dressing-bag,  and  a  shawl- 
strap.  Very  recently  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  trunks, 
and  already  one  begins  to  look  back 
on  one's  contentment  with  the  bun- 
gltng  old  buxcs  full  of  trays  as  a  piece 
of  quite  phenomenal  ignorance.     This 


of  weightless  celluloid,  made  in  an  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  tortoise-shell  or 
amber,  replacing  the  heavy  glass  and 
silver  which  made  a  dressing-case  a 
burden  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 
Now  that  the  objection  of  weight  is 
remo%*ed,  the  dressing-bag,  with  iis 
compact  toilet  appliances,  is  quite  in- 
dispensable   to   comfort  in  travel.     It 
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new  box  has  a  hinged  top,  which,  being 
lifted,  exposes  a  series  of  drawers  both 
large  and  small,  so  that  instead  of  strug- 
gling with  refractory  trays  and  breaks 
ing  one's  back  in  search  of  some  object 
that  has,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  wantonness, 
descended  into  the  depths  at  the  in- 
stant when  most  needed,  one  whips 
out  the  shallow^  drawers  and  in  a  twin- 
kling can  pounce  upon  the  most  elu- 
sive and  wily  of  one's  possessions.  The 
newest  dressing-bag  also  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  any  previous  efforts 
in  this  line  ;  the  fittings  being  wrought 


should  contain  hair-brush  and  comb, 
clothes-brush,  nail-brush,  and  tooth- 
brush, soap-case,  cologne-bottle,  hair- 
pin case,  scissors,  button-hook,  pen- 
knife, portfolio,  and  travelling  ink- 
stand. To  these  should  be  added  one 
of  the  small  morocco  sewing-cases  to 
be  found  at  the  dry  goods  shops,  with 
thimble,  needles,  glove  and  shoe  but- 
tons, sewing-silk,  thread,  and  tapes,  as 
well  as  a  few  hooks  and  eyes,  A  pin- 
cushion filled  with  safety-pins,  hat- 
pins, and  dressing- pins,  black  and 
while,  added   to   a   sponge-bag,   com- 
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plete  the  list  and  prepare  one  to  meet 
any  emergency  with  calmness.  These 
dressing  -  cases  are  somewhat  more 
costly  than  the  ordinary  bag,  but  they 
are  usually  of  good  material  and  there- 
fore wear  well,  and  the  saving  in  time, 
and  the  comfort  of  knowing  one*s  be- 
longings are  tidy  and  ready  to  hand,  is 
wnrth  the  extra  cost  ten  times  over. 
Heretofore,  because  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  all  one's  own  hand-luggage  in 
this  country^  the  dressing-case  has  not 
been  popular  with  us  ;  but  this  difficulty 
of  weight  removed,  no  wise  or  skilled 
traveller  will  be  without  so  great  an 
addition  to  her  convenience. 

A  medium-sized  bag,  convenient  for 
a  woman's  handling,  will  have  space  as 
well  for  a  night-dress,  a  pair  of  soft^ 
heelless  dressing- slippers,  and  a  light 
dressing-gown — China  silk  in  summer 
time,  or  soft  vvnol  for  winter.  A  gray 
Chudda  shawl  of  large  size  can  be  cut 
into  such  a  dressing-gown,  and  is  so 
soft  and  compressible  that  it  occupies 
but  little  space. 

The  shawl-strap  should  contain  an 
ulster,  travelling-rug,  o%^ershoes,  and 
umbrella.  Another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  preparing  for  comfort  in 
travel  is  the  possession  of  a  definite 
place  for  everything,  so  that  everything 
may  be  found  in  its  place  the  instant  it 
is  wanted.  Therefore  cases  for  hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves,  and  veils,  bags  for 
shoes  and  for  soiled  linen,  should  all  be 
provided,  and  every  article  being  care- 
fully laid  aw^ay  in  its  proper  receptacle 
after  using,  not  only  insures  against 
losses  that  cannot  be  repaired  at  criti- 
cal moments,  and  frantic  searches  for 
strayed  belongings,  but  keeps  one*s 
boxes  and  clothes  dainty  and  fresh. 

By  natural  sequence  the  next  point 
to  be  considered  is  that  of  toilets. 
There  is  no  need,  in  addressing  Ameri- 
can women,  to  inveigh  against  frowsy 
unkemptness  in  travelling — their  ten- 
dency as  a  rule  is  toward  '*  over-smart- 


ness ; "  but  where  a  question  of  the 
quantity  and  weight  of  luggage  is  lo 
be  dealt  with,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  plan  how  an  immaculate  appearance 
and  cnnifort  are  to  be  maintained  out 
of  trunks  of  small  compass. 

A  man  who  had  circled  the  globe 
half  a  dozen  times, and  travelled  to  the 
obscurest  corners  of  it,  declared  his  ex- 
perience persuaded  him  that  the  pleas- 
antest  way  was  to  carry  everything  he 
might  by  any  remote  possibility  desire, 
and  that  wherever  transportation  grew 
difficult,  he  established  a  sort  of  Jr'pSt 
of  supply  from  which  the  needs  of 
special  expenditures  were  extracted, 
and  the  main  army  of  trunks  lay  there 
until  a  ii/iotir  was  made  to  recover 
them  or  the  ubiquitous  telegram  went 
back  and  fetched  them  round  by  an- 
other route.  It  was  this  same  man  of 
whom  his  travelling  companions  related 
that  he  was  invariably  discovered  at 
moments  of  the  most  violent  turmoil 
calmly — ^like  Charlotte  of  frugal  memo- 
ry— cutting  sandwiches,  which  later  al- 
ways fitted  into  some  perfectly  tm fore- 
seen exigency  of  appetite,  and  caused 
his  fellow-travellers  to  rise  up  and  bless 
him.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his 
point  of  view,  but,  after  all,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency, as  have  most  agreeable  luxuries, 
to  become  expensive.  Therefore,  to 
return  to  the  limited  luggage  i[uestion, 
the  economist  must  consider  space. 

The  many  women  wiio  wear  silk  or 
wool  tricot  undergarments  find  them 
easily  carried  in  small  compass.  Those 
who  do  not  like  this  form  of  dress  will 
discover  that  for  long  journeys  there  is 
nothing  so  satisfactory  for  underwear 
as  silk.  The  original  cost  is  rather 
large,  but  it  proves  an  economy  in  the 
end,  as  clothes  of  the  soft  India  (not 
China)  silk  are  so  easily  laundered — 
requiring  no  starch  —  shed,  instead 
of  gathering,  dust :  do  not  conduct 
changes  of  temperature ;  and,  keeping 
the  body  at  an  even  temperature,  arc 
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ly  shocks  the  foreigner  travelling  in 
America.  In  Germany  one  may  se- 
cure a  first-class  carriag^e  for  one*s  self 
at  an  expense  no  greater  than  that  of 
a  whole  section  in  a  sleeping-car,  and 
attached  to  this  is  a  private  dressing- 
room  with  all  conveniences.  Here  one 
is  as  secluded  as  in  one's  own  bed- 
room, and  insitead  of  futile  wrestlings 
in  the  curtained  pigeon-hole  provided 
in  American  cars,  one  dresses  and  un- 
dresses at  one*s  ease,  with  plenty  of 
space  and  no  possibility  of  intrusion. 
All  the  through -trains  leaving  Paris 
for  Consitantinople,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Rome,  and  Nice  are  provided  with 
wagom-lits^  cars  w^hich  have  a  narrow 
passage-way  upon  one  side,  upon  which 
opens  a  series  of  small  bedrooms,  se- 
curing the  privacy  for  many  that 
American  cars  only  offer  to  the  one 
party  rich  enough  or  lucky  enough  to 
secure  the  single  **  state-room  "  at  the 
end  of  the  sleeper. 

While  few  of  the  Continental  trains 
have  a  dining-car  attached,  those  with- 
out one  are  provided  with  a  small  kitch- 
en at  the  end  of  the  wagon-iit,  where 
the  guard  concocts  pleasant  little  meals, 
largely  made  of  fruit,  salads,  cheese, 
and  good  crusty  loaves,  and  serves 
them  in  each  room  upon  mo%*able  ta- 
bles. 

The  trains  dt  luxe  between  Calais  and 
Paris,  between  London  and  Dover,  and 
London  and  Edinburgh,  have  beauti- 
ful dining  arrangements,  and  the  saloon 
carriages  are  spacious  and  luxurious 
beyond  any  comparison  with  the  best 
we  have  to  offer.  Another  point  de- 
serving mention  in  the  European  trains 
is  the  studied  simplicity  of  the  decora- 
tions. Smooth,  handsome  blue  broad- 
cloth takes  the  place  of  stuffy  plush, 
and  the  tempest  of  gilded  ornamenta- 
tions is  conspicuous  by  its  delightful 
absence. 

In  making  long  trips  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent  it  is  as  well  that  the 


woman  travelling  alone  should  go  to 
the  expense  of  taking  first-class  tickets 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  added 
luxury  and  privacy  ;  but  for  all  jour- 
neys of  moderate  length — and  very  few 
areas  long  as  twelve  hours — second  class 
is  quite  good  enough  and  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  For  journeys  of  an  hour  or 
two  many  English  people  go  third  class, 
since  the  carriages  in  this  class  are  per- 
fectly clean  and  fairly  comfortable,  and 
one  is  not  likely  to  suffer  any  inconve- 
nience from  the  manners  of  one*s  fel-* 
low-travellers,  w^hich  are  almost  with- 
out exception  quiet  and  decent.  On 
the  Continent  a  woman  unaccompa- 
nied had  belter  content  herself  with  the 
economy  of  second  class,  as  her  expe- 
riences might  not  be  agreeable  in  the 
third. 

Wherever  one  may  be  fated  to  spend 
any  length  of  time  in  land  travel  it  is 
best  to  follow  certain  rules.  One  of 
these  is  to  be  sure  of  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  In  our  own  country  this  is  some- 
times made  difficult  by  the  over-heat- 
ing of  cars,  the  double  windows,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  %^enlilation  ;  while  in 
Europe  the  loosely  fitting  sashes  and 
lack  of  artificial  warmth  gives  one  at 
limes  too  much  of  even  that  good 
thing.  An  excellent  practice  is  to  get 
out  wherever  a  stop  of  more  than  a 
few  minutes  is  made  and  walk  briskly, 
fdling  the  lungs 
and  stirring  the 
blood.  In  al- 
most all  cases 
where  a  travel- 
ler finds  herself 
unable  to  sleep 
in  the  cars  the 
difficulty  maybe 
corrected  by  a 
supply  of  fresh 
air. 

A  good  plan 
is  to  undress 
entirely,    as    at 
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home,  slipping  over  the  night-gown 
the  loose  silk  or  wool  dressing-gown, 
thus  protecting  one*s  self  against  dan- 
ger of  colds,  and  being  prepared  in 
case  of  accident.  Have  the  berth 
made  up  with  the  pillow  at  the  end  to- 
ward the  frtint  of  the  car,  and  no  mat- 


clothes,  and  the  langs  fed  with  ade- 
quate oxygen,  one  w*akes  in  the  morn- 
ing fresh  and  vigorous  after  heatthful 
sleep,  and  is  prepared  for  the  new  day's 
trials  or  pleasures,  A  woman  who 
makes  a  five  days*  journey  in  a  sleep- 
ing-car without  fatigue  or  discomfort 


A  Slaepor  €n  a  V«tt>bulad  Train^ 


ter  how  cold  the  weather,  open  the  win- 
dow  next  the  feet  a  little  to  the  out- 
er air — a  pencil  or  a  folded  newspaper 
will  admit  enoiigh-^covenng  the  body, 
and  particularly  the  feet,  very  warmly. 
In  this  way  the  air  enters  at  the  lower 
L'lul  of  the  bed  ordy  and  circulates  free- 
ly without  making  a  draught.  The  re- 
sult of  all  which  is  that  one's  body  be- 
ing  quite    free    from   compression    of 


thus  describes  her  plan  for  her  toilet. 
She  says  :  **  One  of  the  causes  of  so 
much  wretchedness  in  travel  is  lack  of 
a  morning  bath,  and  that,  too,  when 
one  particularly  needs  it — all  dusty  and 
stuffy  froni  railway  grime  !  My  meth- 
od is  this  :  Before  g^'ing  to  l>ed  I  look 
around  the  car.  If  there  are  only  a 
few  w^omen,  I  lie  in  bed  late  and  let 
them   quite    finish    with    the  dressing- 
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room  so  that  when  I  do  get  up  I  may 
have  it  to  myself.  If  there  are  many, 
I  get  up  a  full  hour  cariiur  than  any 
of  them  are  likely  to  rise — even  ^\e, 
o'clock  is  better  than  an  uncomfort* 
able  or  hurried  toilet,  which  sets  me 
wrong  for  the  whole  day.  I  slip  my 
skirt  and  coat  over  my  dressing-gown, 
knot  a  lace  scarf  I  always  carry  over 
my  unbrushed  head,  make  a  neat  par- 


there  has  to  be  no  general  packing  up 
at  the  end.  But  I  won't  be  hurried, 
and  it  throws  me  into  spasms  of  ner- 
vous rage  if  impatient  women  come 
and  bang  on  the  door  while  1  am  with- 
in— which  is  why  I  either  rise  early  or 
lie  late,  in  order  to  combine  a  toilet 
and  peace  of  mind/' 

There  are  now  but  few  parts  of  this 
country  in  which  every  convenience  is 
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eel  of  my  other  clothes,  and  with  these 
and  my  bag  I  seek  the  toilet -room. 
Here  I  lock  myself  in,  give  my  hair  a 
good  brushing  to  rid  it  of  cinders,  fill 
the  basin  and  add  some  cologne  to  the 
water,  and  by  means  of  hanging  every 
thing  out  of  the  way,  a  towel  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  a  sponge,  manage  to 
achieve  a  bath  from  head  to  foot.  Then 
I  dress  quietly  and  completely  to  the 
last  pin, and  am  so  refreshed  and  com- 
forted that  \  am  ready  for  anything 
that  may  happen.  I  can  do  it  all  in 
half  an  htmr,  tf»c>,  by  dint  of  liaving 
ever}'thing  to  my  liand,  and  putting 
each  thing  where  it  belongs  the  mo- 
ment  I  have  finished  using  it,  so  that 


not  supplied  by  the  public  convey- 
ances. Some  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
Florida,  where  journeys  must  be  made 
by  boat,  drive  one  to  good-humor  and 
philosophy  as  one's  only  resource  ;  and 
to  Mexico  one  must  go  provided  with 
many  of  the  comforts  ordinarily  sup- 
plied in  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  comforts  is  a  portable  bath-tub, 
since  hotels  in  ihe  oliscurer  parts  do 
not  afford  toilet  appliances. 

Of  late  years  the  travel  to  Alaska 
has  grown  lo  such  an  extent  that  the 
tnurist  may  look  for  perfect  comfort 
by  train  and  steamer,  since  wlierevcr 
the  demand  fur  cunveuience  is  great, 
the  supply  meets  it. 
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To  take,  for  instance^  what  is  called 
**The  Square  Tour"  — which  unfort- 
unately is  less  frequently  made  by 
Americans  than  by  visiting  foreigners 
— will  prove  the  universal  conifort  of 
travel  in  this  country,  and    the  possi* 
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bility  of  being  absent  for  months  with 
the  limited  luggage  specified.  Leav- 
ing New  York  on  the  Florida  train  the 
first  of  March,  it  is  possible  to  see— with 
a  stop-over  ticket — all  the  towns  of 
importance  along  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic coast  within  a  week,  and  in  all  wnli 
be  found  good  hotels,  and  the  climate 
will  vary  so  little  that  the  removal  or 
addition  of  a  coat  will  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Florida  is  dotted  with  admir- 
able hostelries  within  easy  journeys  of 
one  another,  and  every  point  of  inter- 


est is  reached  by  fairly  comfortable 
means.  Here  one  will  be  obliged  to 
add  the  coat  mornings  and  evenings 
while  near  the  sea-coast,  but  will  per- 
manently abandon  it  while  inland  or 
by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf. 

New  Orleans  may  be 
reached  by  rail,  but  a 
charming  route  is  across 
the  Gulf  hy  steamer, and 
up  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here 
(jne  takes  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  California, 
seeing  Texas  en  passant^ 
and  slowly  climbs  the 
Western  coast  by  local 
lines,  seeing  the  beauti- 
ful fruit  ranches  of  the 
South,  Los  Angeles,  Sac- 
ramento, San  Francisco, 
Fuget  Sound,  and  final- 
ly takes  the  steamer  to 
Alaska,  reaching  there 
about  June  ist.  Re- 
turning, a  landing  is 
made  at  Victoria,  and 
thence  by  Canadian  Pa- 
cific through  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  rail- 
way route  in  the  world 
to  Montreal.  From 
there  more  railroading 
brings  one  to  the  Lakes, 
to  Chicago,  to  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  New 
York  by  July  ist.  By  this  process  there 
has  been  no  exposure  either  to  extreme 
heat  or  cold,  nor  any  rough  methods 
of  travel  in  a  journey  of  four  months^ 
that  gives  one  a  most  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

The  green  spectre  of  sea-sickness 
looms  up  for  most  women  at  the  very 
mention  of  **  the  oceans  of  say  "  to  be 
faced  when  they  venture  off  of  their 
own  continent,  and  the  whole  art  of 
travelling  by  water  is,  for  eight  out  of 
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ten,  simply  a  question  of  evading  or 
assuaging  those  insufferable  pangs. 
Long  and  severe  experience  has  proved 
to  most  sufferers  that  the  advice  to 
struggle  against  those  painful  and 
surging  emotions  is  but  the  brutal 
egoism  and  lack  of  sympathy  of  those 
who  know  not  such  soffenngs  because 
of    their    own    internal   arrangements 


One  important  precaution  is  to  see 
that  the  system  is  clear,  and  the  liver 
active,  at  least  a  week  before  sailing. 
Then,  if  it  be  possible,  a  voyage  should 
not  be  begun  in  a  state  of  nervous 
fatigue.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
advice  is  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  before 
the  **  jobbling  of  the  ocean  "  awakes  a 
single  qualm.     Arrange   all   one*s   be- 
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being  set  on  an  even  keel.  There  is 
on  earth  perhaps  no  anguish  so  bitter, 
and  none  which  meets  with  so  little 
true  tenderness  and  comprehension  as 
sea*sickness.  To  escape  without  ribald 
mockery  is  more  than  most  can  hope. 

It  is  useless  to  suggest  a  remedy,  for 
the  cure  of  one  is  the  doubled  agony 
of  another,  and  only  precautions  and 
palliations  are  worth  suggesting,  since 
the  cure  for  sea-sickness  is  like  salva- 
tion, each  must  find  it  for  himself. 


longings  snugly  and  handily.  Undress 
completely  and  get  into  bed,  with  a 
book  near  by  in  case  of  ennui ^  and 
some  clean,  faint- flavored  toilet- water 
ready  for  use.  It  is  better  not  to  read, 
but  to  go  to  sleep  at  once,  generally 
an  easy  task  after  the  fatigues  of  prep- 
aration and  farewell.  With  no  com- 
pression of  garments,  stretched  at  full 
length,  with  the  body  warm  and  as 
much  fresh  air  as  is  attainable,  it  is 
just  possible  one  may  escape  the  ten- 
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tite  for  breakfast  and  spoils  the  day. 
In  the  tropics  less  nourishment  is 
needed  than  in  temperate  zones,  but  it 
must  be  taken  at  much  more  frequent 
intervals ;  and  after  the  heavy  relaxed 
sleep  of  those  moist,  warm  nights,  the 
body  requires  the  stimulus  of  food  be- 
fore undertaking  any  exertion.  The 
same  advice  applies  to  the  afternoon 
siesta.  One  may  have  had  a  most  vig- 
orous scorn  of  the  indolence  implied 
by  sleep  in  the  daytime,  yet  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  an  almost  irre- 
sistible drowsiness  will  overtake  one, 
and  the  wise  voyager  succumbs  to  Nat- 
ure's hint  of  her  needs. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  urged  upon 
the  traveller  by  land  or  by  water,  in 
temperate  or  tropic  zone,  that  there 
should  be  no  chance  for  exercise  neg- 
lected. The  change  of  air  induces, 
as  a  rule,  a  more  vigorous  appetite, 
and  the  enforced  sluggishness  of  long 
days  on  board  vessel  and  car  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  digestion  to  cope  with 
its  added  task,  the  result  being  dis- 
orders which  are  apt  to  rob  one  of  all 
pleasure  and  predispose  one  to  colds 
and  infection. 

These  suggestions  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  woman  journeying  under  the 
escort  of  what  is  known  as  her  natural 
protector,  and  treat  principally  of  her 
physical  comfort  and  well-being;  but 
for  the  woman  who  sets  forth  into  the 
world  alone  there  arc  many  matters 
still  to  be  considered. 

To  the  indolent,  the  timid,  and  the 
inexperienced  among  women  there  is 
something  extremely  terrifying  in  the 
thought  of  lonely  wanderings,  unac- 
companied by  some  man  to  save  trou- 
ble and  bear  the  blame  of  mishaps  ;  but 
there  is,  in  reality,  nothing  to  prevent 
a  woman  from  seeing  every  civilized, 
and  even  semi-civilized,  country  in  the 
world  without  other  protection  than 
her  own  modesty  and  good  sense. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  chivalry  and 


tenderness  distributed  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  while  the  woman  who  goes 
guarded  may  be  quite  unaware  of  it, 
because  nothing  in  her  case  calls  it 
forth,  the  chivalry  is  there,  and  ready 
for  almost  unlimited  draughts  upon  its 
patience,  devotion,  and  sympathy.  In 
all  accidents  by  land  or  water  the  first 
thought  of  those  in  authority  is  the 
safety  of  the  women,  and  while  all  yet 
goes  smoothly  the  very  defencelessness 
of  a  lonely  woman  appears  to  put  every 
man  upon  his  honor,  and  make  him 
feel,  in  a  certain  sense,  responsible  for 
her  comfort  and  enjoyment.  That 
women  travelling  alone  have  at  times 
painful  experiences  cannot  be  denied, 
but  I  boldly  assert  that  in  nin£  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  due  wholly  and  solely 
to  their  own  fault.  A  few  have  been 
so  warned  against  the  wiles  of  a  wick- 
ed w^orld  that  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  an  honest  desire  to 
be  of  use  and  mere  vulgar  effrontery, 
and  reward  courteous  attentions  with 
suspicious  rudeness.  A  still  greater 
number  look  upon  their  own  needs  and 
discomforts  as  matters  of  cosmical 
importance,  before  which  the  affairs 
of  the  universe — notably  the  affairs  of 
the  masculine  half — should  give  way ; 
and  their  petulance,  peevishness,  and 
aggressive  assumptions  drive  even  the 
meekest  of  their  fellow-travellers  into 
open  revolt.  Still  another  cause  of 
difficulty  is  an  embarrassed  timidity  in 
cases  where  instant  repression  is  need- 
ed ;  and  a  lack  of  courageous  dignity 
in  the  face  of  insolence. 

The  woman  who  is  cool-headed, 
courteous,  and  self-reliant,  can  travel 
around  the  world  in  every  direction 
and  find  no  word  or  look  to  daunt  or 
distress  her.  Indeed  if  her  manners  be 
sweetly  gracious  and  dignified  she  will 
find  all  lands  full  of  brave  cavaliers 
who  will  spring  to  gratify  her  smallest 
request,  who  will  see  and  meet  her 
needs  before  they  are  put  into  words. 
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and  who  cheerfully  will  imperil  and 
even  yield  up  their  lives  in  her  defence 
and  to  insure  her  safety. 

The  garment  of  modest  purity  is  as 
magic  a  defence  to-day  as  when  Una 
wore  it,  and  the  sight  of  a  good  woman 
who  needs  their  aid  wakens  in  even 
bad  men  some  part  of  the  spirit  of  a 
Bayard.  The  woman  who  knows  how 
to  accept  a  favor  frankly  and  without 


aware  that  a  man  in  the  opposite  sec- 
tion of  the  sleeping-car  was  endeav- 
oring to  attract  her  attention,  but  she 
kept  her  head  bent  over  her  manu- 
script and  gave  no  sign  of  being  aware 
uf  his  existence.  Finally,  all  his  efforts 
failing,  he  crossed  the  aisle  between 
them  and  laid  his  visiting  card  on  the 
adjustable  table  before  her. 

'*  That's  my  name,  miss,"  he  said,  and 
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tiresome  protest,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  gratefully  aware  that  the  service 
is  a  favor  and  not  a  duty,  makes 
every  travelling  man  her  faithful  ser- 
vitor. 

A  cool  and  nimble  wit  is  generally 
the  best  defence  against  vulgar  aggres- 
sion,  and  achieves  its  end  more  neatly 
than  would  angry  protest. 

A  very  young  girl  was  once  making 
a  long  railway  journey  alone,  and  to 
amuse  her  solitude  dabbled  a  little  in 
an  attempt  at    literature*      She    was 


added,  with  insinuating  familiarity.  *'  I 
guess  we're  tw*o  of  a  kind/* 

The  girl  regarded  the  card  distantly, 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  coolly 
contemplated  it  during  several  minutes 
of  silence* 

**  Really  !  "  she  replied  at  last,  **  you 
flatter  me.  In  what  respect  may  I  hope 
to  resemble  you  ?" 

**  Oh/'  stammered  the  small  cad,  get* 
ling  red  and  embarrassed  beneath  her 
calm  gaze,  **you  seem  to  be  a  writer, 
and  1  am  one  myself ;  I'm  a  reporter. 
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Guess  we're  a  pair  of  Bohemians,  ain't 
we  ? " 

**  You  mean  that  V  she  answered  po 
litely,  glancing  at  the  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  manuscript  she  had  covered. 
"  I  fear  it  has  misled  you.  That  is  a 
letter  to  my  husband.  Good  -  morn- 
ing ! "  And  she  quietly  dotted  an  i,  and 
went  on  with  her  work.  The  car  heard 
her  and  understood,  and  the  car  smiled 
satirically  at  the  unmatched  Bohemian, 
who  sneaked  away  to  the  smoker  and 
was  seen  no  more  by  daylight  in  his 
seat. 

Impertinence  is  not  the  only  matter 
with  which  the  solitary  woman  must 
deal  ;  she  must  b'  "ccurate,  and 

quick-witted,  aij  .  -she  is  sure  tii~ 

find  assistance  i  t  must  act  as  if  she 
did  not  count  upVjn  it,  and  take  all  pos^ 
sible  precautions  for  herself. 

It  is  well  to  secure  one's  seats,  sleep- 
ing-berth, or  state-room  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  trust  nothing  to  luck.  Be- 
ginning early  and  having,  therefore, 
the  power  of  choice,  select,  if  possible, 
for  a  day's  journey,  seats  in  the  centre 
of  the  car,  or  if  for  the  night,  a  berth 
near  the  ladies*  toilet-room.  Take  an 
outside  state-room  ;  the  air  to  be  had 
through  the  port-hole,  whenever  the  sea 
is  calm  enough  to  admit  of  opening  it, 
is  worth  much  in  moments  of  fatigue 
or  nausea. 

Take  enough  hand -luggage  to  be 
quite  comfortable.  Some  one  can  al- 
ways be  found  to  carry  it  for  a  very 
small  tip.  Do  not  sit  down  and  wait 
to  be  told  when  things  happen  and 
where  all  conveniences  are  situated.  A 
few  judicious  incpiiries  will  ascertain 
the  hours  of  meals,  the  locality  of  the 
bath-room,  what  rules  and  regulations 
must  be  observed,  and  what  privileges 
are  to  be  had.  Be  ready  to  take  prompt 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  amuse- 
ment, and  be  profoundly  versed  in  the 
gentle  science  of  Ikiedekerand  Murray. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  point  at  which  the 


whole  question  of  tips  might  be  appro- 
priately dealt  with.  All  through  Europe 
they  are  expected,  but  a  regular  tariff 
is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  necesswry  to  give 
more  than  is  the  ':u.<*  S'^^e  few  in- 

dependent souls  refuse  torfecognize 
the  demand  at  all,  but  they  are  always 
badly  served.  In  very  many  cases  those 
who  serve  them  are  not  liberally  paid 
by  their  employers  because  of  the  ex- 
tra fund  supposed  to  be  contributed 
by  the  traveller,  and  she  who  refuses 
to  tip  is  in  reality  receiving  services 
gratuitously  from  the  poor  employee. 
On  long  sea-voyages  it  is  customary  to 
give  one's  own  stewardess  five  dollars 
when  special  services  are  asked,  or  two 
a  half  dollars  when  no  particular 
'  Demands  are  made  on  her  time.  About 
the  same  is  given  the  table  steward, 
and  one  dollar  to  the  deck  steward — 
but  this  proportion  may  alter  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  and  insures 
more  care  and  consideration  if  the  tip- 
per gives  the  stewardess  a  small  instal- 
ment of  the  whole  fee  during  the  first 
day  out,  intimating  that  more  is  to  fol- 
low on  reaching  port. 

In  England  the  cabmen  expect  a 
gratuity  of  two  pence,  in  France  two 
big  sous.  Six  pence  are  ample  for  the 
transportation  of  luggage  or  any  small 
services  from  the  guard  on  railway 
trains  in  England ;  half  a  franc  in 
France.  In  the  expensive  restaurants  a 
shilling  in  London  and  a  franc  in  Paris 
is  sufficiently  munificent,  while  in  such 
places  as  the  Maison  Duval,  or  the 
A.  B.  C.  restaurants,  two  sous,  or  two 
pence,  are  quite  enough. 

There  are,  for  the  solitary  woman 
traveller,  a  number  of  tourists' agencies 
— such  as  Cook's,  Gaze's,  and  Low's, — 
whose  branches  reach  to  over  beyond 
Jordan,  and  are  established  among  even 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  These 
for  a  very  small  percentage  will  buy 
tickets,   check  and   transfer    luggage, 
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Guess  we're  a  pair  of  Bohemians,  ain't 
we  ? " 

**  You  mean  that  V  she  answered  po 
litely,  glancing  at  the  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  manuscript  she  had  covered. 
"  I  fear  it  has  misled  you.  That  is  a 
letter  to  my  husband.  Good  -  morn- 
ing ! "  And  she  quietly  dotted  an  i,  and 
went  on  with  her  work.  The  car  heard 
her  and  understood,  and  the  car  smiled 
satirically  at  the  unmatched  Bohemian, 
who  sneaked  away  to  the  smoker  and 
WMS  seen  no  more  by  daylight  in  his 
seat. 

Impertinence  is  not  the  only  matter 
with  which  the  solitary  woman  mu.st 
deal  ;  she  must  \y  -ccurate,  and 

quick-witted,  ajj  .  -she  is  sure  tf- 

find  assistance  h   r  must  act  as  if  she  • 
did  not  count  up\jn  it,  and  take  all  pos- 
sible precautions  for  herself. 

It  is  well  to  secure  one's  seats,  sleep- 
ing-berth, or  state-room  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  trust  nothing  to  luck.  Be- 
ginning early  and  having,  therefore, 
the  power  of  choice,  select,  if  possible, 
for  a  day's  journey,  seats  in  the  centre 
of  the  car,  or  if  for  the  night,  a  berth 
near  the  ladies*  toilet-room.  Take  an 
outside  state-room  ;  the  air  to  be  had 
through  the  port-hole,  whenever  the  .sea 
is  calm  enough  to  admit  of  opening  it, 
is  worth  much  in  moments  of  fatigue 
or  nausea. 

1'ake  enough  hand -luggage  to  be 
quite  comfortable.  Some  one  can  al- 
ways be  found  to  carry  it  for  a  very 
small  tij).  Do  not  sit  down  and  wait 
to  be  told  when  things  happen  and 
where  all  conveniences  are  situated.  A 
few  judicious  intpiiries  will  ascertain 
the  hours  of  meal.s,  the  locality  of  the 
bath-room,  what  rules  and  regulations 
must  be  observed,  and  what  privileges 
are  to  be  had.  Be  ready  to  take  prompt 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  amuse- 
ment, and  be  profoundly  versed  in  the 
gentle  science  of  Jiaedekerand  Murray. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  point  at  which  the 


whole  question  of  tips  might  be  appro- 
priately dealt  with.  All  through  Europe 
they  are  expected,  but  a  regular  tariff 
is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  necessfiry  to  give 
more  than  is  the  ':u>'*  .  S'">iie  few  in- 
dependent souls  refuse  toi'fecognize 
the  demand  at  all,  but  they  are  always 
badly  served.  In  very  many  cases  those 
who  serve  them  are  not  liberally  paid 
by  their  employers  because  of  the  ex- 
tra fund  supposed  to  be  contributed 
by  the  traveller,  and  she  who  refuses 
to  tip  is  in  reality  receiving  services 
gratuitously  from  the  poor  employee. 
On  long  sea-voyages  it  is  customary  to 
give  one's  own  stewardess  five  dollars 
when  special  services  are  asked,  or  two 
a  half  dollars  when  no  particular 
oemands  are  made  on  her  time.  About 
the  same  is  given  the  table  steward, 
and  one  dollar  to  the  deck  steward— 
but  this  proportion  may  alter  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  and  insures 
more  care  and  consideration  if  the  tip- 
per gives  the  stewardess  a  small  instal- 
ment of  the  whole  fee  during  the  first 
day  out,  intimating  that  more  is  to  fol- 
low on  reaching  port. 

In  England  the  cabmen  expect  a 
gratuity  of  two  pence,  in  France  two 
big  sous.  Six  pence  are  ample  for  the 
transportation  of  luggage  or  any  small 
services  from  the  guard  on  railway 
trains  in  England ;  half  a  franc  in 
France.  In  the  expensive  restaurants  a 
shilling  in  London  and  a  franc  in  Paris 
is  sufficiently  munificent,  while  in  such 
])laces  as  the  Maison  Duval,  or  the 
A.  B.  C.  restaurants,  two  sous,  or  two 
pence,  are  quite  enough. 

There  are,  for  the  solitary  woman 
traveller,  a  number  of  tourists*  agencies 
— such  as  Cook's,  Gaze's,  and  Low's, — 
whose  branches  reach  to  over  beyond 
Jordan,  and  are  established  among  even 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  These 
for  a  very  small  percentage  will  buy 
tickets,  check  and  transfer    luggage, 
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Guess  we're  a  pair  of  Bohemians,  ain't 
we  ? " 

"  You  mean  that  V  she  answered  po 
litely,  glancing  at  the  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  manuscript  she  had  covered. 
**  I  fear  it  has  misled  you.  That  is  a 
letter  to  my  husband.  (Jood  -  morn- 
ing ! "  And  she  quietly  dotted  an  i,  and 
went  on  with  her  work.  The  car  heard 
her  and  understood,  and  the  car  smiled 
satirically  at  the  unmatched  Bohemian, 
who  sneaked  away  to  the  smoker  and 
was  seen  no  more  by  daylight  in  his 
seat. 

Impertinence  is  not  the  only  matter 
with  which  the  solitary  woman  must 
deal  ;  she  must  \y  "ccurate,  and 

quick-witted,  aij  ^  >  she  is  sure  tt- 

find  assistance  i  r  must  act  as  if  she 
did  not  count  upV)n  it,  and  take  all  posr 
sible  precautions  for  herself. 

It  is  well  to  secure  one's  seats,  sleep- 
ing-berth, or  state-room  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  trust  nothing  to  luck.  Be- 
ginning early  and  having,  therefore, 
the  power  of  choice,  select,  if  ]K)ssible, 
for  a  day's  journey,  seats  in  the  centre 
of  the  car,  or  if  for  the  night,  a  berth 
near  the  ladies'  toilet-room.  Take  an 
outside  state-room  ;  the  air  to  be  had 
through  the  port-hole,  whenever  the  sea 
is  calm  enough  to  admit  of  opening  it, 
is  worth  much  in  moments  of  fatigue 
or  nausea. 

Take  enough  hand -luggage  to  be 
(juite  comfortable.  Some  one  can  al- 
ways be  found  to  carry  it  for  a  very 
small  tip.  J)o  not  sit  down  and  wait 
to  be  told  when  things  happen  and 
where  all  conveniences  are  situated.  A 
few  judicious  inquiries  will  ascertain 
the  hours  of  meals,  the  locality  of  the 
bath-room,  what  rules  and  regulations 
must  be  observed,  and  what  i)rivileges 
are  to  be  had.  Be  ready  to  take  prompt 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  amuse- 
ment, and  be  profoundly  versed  in  the 
gentle  science  of  Baedeker  and  Murray. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  point  at  which  the 


whole  question  of  tips  might  be  appro- 
priately dealt  with.  All  through  Europe 
they  are  expected,  but  a  regular  tariff 
is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  necess^uy  to  give 
more  than  is  the  cus*  .  S'^^ie  few  in- 
dependent souls  refuse  to|'fecognize 
the  demand  at  all,  but  they  are  always 
badly  served.  In  very  many  cases  those 
who  serve  them  are  not  liberally  paid 
by  their  employers  because  of  the  ex- 
tra fund  supposed  to  be  contributed 
by  the  traveller,  and  she  who  refuses 
to  tip  is  in  reality  receiving  services 
gratuitously  from  the  poor  employee. 
On  long  sea-voyages  it  is  customary  to 
give  one's  own  stewardess  five  dollars 
when  special  services  are  asked,  or  two 
a  half  dollars  when  no  particular 
oemands  are  made  on  her  time.  About 
the  same  is  given  the  table  steward, 
and  one  dollar  to  the  deck  steward — 
but  this  proportion  may  alter  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  and  insures 
more  care  and  consideration  if  the  tip- 
per gives  the  stewardess  a  small  instal- 
ment of  the  whole  fee  during  the  first 
day  out,  intimating  that  more  is  to  fol- 
low on  reaching  port. 

In  England  the  cabmen  expect  a 
gratuity  of  two  pence,  in  France  two 
big  sous.  Six  pence  are  ample  for  the 
transportation  of  luggage  or  any  small 
services  from  the  guard  on  railway 
trains  in  England ;  half  a  franc  in 
France.  In  the  expensive  restaurants  a 
shilling  in  London  and  a  franc  in  Paris 
is  sufficiently  munificent,  while  in  such 
places  as  the  Maison  Duval,  or  the 
A.  B.  C.  restaurants,  two  sous,  or  two 
pence,  are  quite  enough. 

There  are,  for  the  solitary  woman 
traveller,  a  number  of  tourists*  agencies 
— such  as  Cook's,  Gaze's,  and  Low's, — 
whose  branches  reach  to  over  beyond 
Jordan,  and  are  established  among  even 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  These 
for  a  very  small  percentage  will  buy 
tickets,   check   and  transfer    luggage. 
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Guess  weVe  a  pair  of  Bohemians,  ain't 
we  ? " 

**  You  mean  that  V'  she  answered  po 
lilely,  ^lancin^  al  the  thirty  or  forty 
pages  of  manuscript  she  had  covered. 
"  I  fear  it  has  misled  you.  That  is  a 
letter  to  my  husband.  Good  -  morn- 
inj^  !  "  And  she  quietly  dotted  an  i,  and 
went  on  with  her  work.  The  car  heard 
her  and  understood,  and  the  car  smiled 
satirically  at  the  unmatched  Bohemian, 
who  sneaked  away  to  the  smoker  and 
was  seen  no  more  by  daylight  in  his 
seat. 

Impertinence  is  not  the  only  matter 
with  which  the  solitary  woman  must 
deal  ;  she  must  \v  -ccurate,  and 

quick-witted,  aii  ..  -she  is  sure  tjk- 

find  assistance  ^  c  must  act  as  if  she 
did  not  count  upVm  it,  and  take  all  posr 
sible  precautions  for  herself. 

It  is  well  to  secure  one's  seats,  sleep- 
ing-berth, or  state-room  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  trust  nothing  to  luck.  Be- 
ginning early  and  having,  therefore, 
the  power  of  choice,  select,  if  possible, 
for  a  day's  journey,  seats  in  the  centre 
of  the  car,  or  if  for  the  night,  a  berth 
near  the  ladies*  toilet-room.  Take  an 
outside  state-room  ;  the  air  to  be  had 
through  the  port-hole,  whenever  the  sea 
is  calm  enough  to  admit  of  ()i)cning  it, 
is  worth  much  in  moments  of  fatigue 
or  nausea. 

Take  enough  hand -luggage  to  be 
quite  comfortable.  Some  one  can  al- 
ways be  found  to  carry  it  for  a  very 
small  tip.  Do  not  sit  down  and  wait 
to  be  told  when  things  happen  and 
where  all  conveniences  are  situated.  A 
few  judicious  incpiiries  will  ascertain 
the  hours  of  meal.s  the  locality  of  the 
bath-room,  what  rules  and  regulations 
must  be  observed,  and  what  privileges 
are  to  be  had.  Be  ready  to  take  prompt 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  amuse- 
ment, and  be  profoundly  versed  in  the 
gentle  science  of  Baedeker  and  Murray. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  point  at  which  the 


whole  question  of  tips  might  be  appro- 
priately dealt  with.  All  through  Europe 
they  are  expected,  but  a  regular  tariff 
is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  necess^uy  to  give 
more  than  is  the  cu.<*  S'vie  few  in- 
dependent souls  refuse  torx^cognize 
the  demand  at  all,  but  they  are  always 
badly  served.  In  very  many  cases  those 
who  serve  them  are  not  liberally  paid 
by  their  employers  because  of  the  ex- 
tra fund  supposed  to  be  contributed 
by  the  traveller,  and  she  who  refuses 
to  tip  is  in  reality  receiving  services 
gratuitously  from  the  poor  employee. 
On  long  sea-voyages  it  is  customary  to 
give  one's  own  stewardess  five  dollars 
when  special  services  are  asked,  or  two 
a  half  dollars  when  no  particular 
'  ciemands  are  made  on  her  time.  About 
the  same  is  given  the  table  steward, 
and  one  dollar  to  the  deck  steward — 
but  this  proportion  may  alter  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  and  insures 
more  care  and  consideration  if  the  tip- 
per gives  the  stewardess  a  small  instal- 
ment of  the  whole  fee  during  the  first 
day  out,  intimating  that  more  is  to  fol- 
low on  reaching  port. 

In  England  the  cabmen  expect  a 
gratuity  of  two  pence,  in  France  two 
big  sous.  Six  pence  are  ample  for  the 
transportation  of  luggage  or  any  small 
services  from  the  guard  on  railway 
trains  in  England ;  half  a  franc  in 
France.  In  the  expensive  restaurants  a 
shilling  in  London  and  a  franc  in  Paris 
is  sufficiently  munificent,  while  in  such 
places  as  the  Maison  Duval,  or  the 
A.  B.  C.  restaurants,  two  sous,  or  two 
pence,  are  quite  enough. 

There  are,  for  the  solitary  woman 
traveller,  a  number  of  tourists' agencies 
— such  as  Cook's,  Gaze's,  and  Low's, — 
whose  branches  reach  to  over  beyond 
Jordan,  and  are  established  among  even 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  These 
for  a  very  small  percentage  will  buy 
tickets,   check   and   transfer    luggage, 
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furnish  all  useful  and  useless  informa- 
tion, and  do  one's  banking,  besides  sup- 
plying valuable  aid  in  finding  satisfac- 
tory lodgings. 

It  is  at  the  offices  of  these  agencies 
that  one  may  change  bank-notes  most 
conveniently  and  secure  fresh  currency 


The  Ginf-plink— juvt  b«f0r*  Mfliog. 

of  the  different  countries  in  which  one 
is  sojourning.  In  carrying  large  sums 
it  is  better  to  rely  upon  the  letter  of 
credit  on  some  prominent  and  trust- 
worthy bank  ;  but  where  the  sum  to  be 
used  in  travelling  is  moderate,  as  con- 
venient a  way  as  any  is  to  carry  a  few 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  deposit 
these  as  an  account  at  one  of  the  tour- 
ist agencies,  or  at  a  bank,  and  draw 
checks  against  it.  Say  that  one  means 
to  go  abroad  for  two  months  or  three, 


and  means  to  (imit  one's  expenses  to  a 
few  modest  hundreds  ;  then  the  sim- 
plest and  least  troublesome  fashion  of 
arranging  the  matter  is  to  procure 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  that  sum. 
Get  a  letter  from  a  trustworthy  tourist 
agency  to  its  office  in  London  or  Paris 
containing  an  introduc- 
tion. On  arriving  one 
has  only  to  present  the 
letter  and  the  money, 
deposit  the  latter,  and 
get  a  sheaf  of  checks  in 
return,  and  a  needed 
supply  of  foreign  gold 
and  silver.  In  moving 
from  one  large  city  to 
another,  it  is  nejcessary 
only  to  carry  a  letter 
from  the  agency  to  its 
bureau  in  the  new  capi- 
tal, and  there,  the  office 
having  been  privately 
nntified  of  the  original 
deposit,  the  checks  are 
again  honored.  For  short 
tours  from  the  base  of 
supply  a  small  amount  of 
guld  is  the  most  conven- 
ient form  of  provision. 

It  is  well  that  the 
woman  travelling  alone 
should  always  deposit  her 
valuables  in  the  safe  of 
the  hotel,  being  sure  to 
take  a  receipt  for  them. 
In  the  daytime,  and  while 
on  the  cars  at  night,  a  soft  silk  bag 
about  the  neck  is  the  best  receptacle 
for  large  sums.  It  is  now  so  easy  to 
change  one*s  money,  and  so  many  con- 
veniences are  provideil  for  travellers 
in  this  respect  that  it  requires  but  lit- 
tle effort  to  obtain  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm  where  one  may  happen  to  be, 
and  in  all  countries  English  gold  and 
bank-notes  are  honored,  as  they  evi- 
dently stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  whole  world. 
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The  Custom-house  Official. 
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There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
and  experience  in  the  matter  of  guides 
and  couriers,  but  a  good  rule  seems  to 
be  that  in  countries  where  one  under- 
stands the  language  they  are  unneces- 
sary,  while  in  localities  where  the  Ian- 


in  Egypt,  and  in  Japan,  where  the  lan- 
guages are  so  difficult  that  even  the 
few  phrases  needed  by  the  traveller 
are  more  troublesome  to  acquire  than 
the  result  is  worth,  a  guide  and  inter- 
preter  are  quite  necessary.     In  India 


l>i«  End  of  ih«  Voy«f«» 


guage  is  absolutely  unknown,  one  is 
apt  to  miss  many  pleasures  for  lack  of 
an  interpreter.  In  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  routes 
arc  so  well  known  and  so  constantly 
travelled,  that  an  energetic,  enterpris- 
ing traveller  can  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  without  aid  ;  but  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Turkey, 


English  is  so  generally  spoken  that  an 

American  woman  does  not  find  herself 
at  a  disadvantage. 

It  is  the  gentleman  who  sits  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  who  fdls  with  vague 
alarm  many  a  gentle  female  soul,  but 
experience  usually  robs  hmi  of  all  ter- 
rors. Strangely  enough,  England,  which 
is   supposed  to   be   entirely  free  from 
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any  protective  measures,  is  a  most 
troLitjIestime  port  to  enter.  Brandy, 
cologne,  silver  plate,  tobacco,  and  the 
Tauchnitz  novels  are  not  permkted  to 
enter  the  ti^ht  little  island,  and  it  is 
generally  some  well-hehaveti,  eminent- 
ly conventional  matron  who  is  most 
sharply  questioned  as  to  the  presence 
of  tobacco  and  brandy  in  her  trnnks, 
and  has  her  stock ings»  underlinen,  and 
bonnets  tossed  madly  about  in  the 
search  for  contraband  means  of  dissi- 
pation. On  the  Continent  more  dis- 
crimination is  shown,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  officers  of  the  dtuiane 
discern  at  a  glance  whether  one  is 
likely^  to  have  diamonds  concealed  in 
one's  boot-heels,  or  owes  the  rich  con- 


tours of  one's  figure  to  tightly  rolled 
consignments  of  lace.  The  slightest 
reluctance  to  have  one's  belongings 
searched,  however,  at  once  arouses 
suspicion,  and  only  the  cheerful  and 
prompt  handing  over  of  keys  achieves 
the  much-to-be-desired  mere  lifting 
and  closing  of  the  lid.  My  ow^n  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
most  courteous  and  kindly  of  customs 
officials  are  those  in  the  port  of  New 
York— and  that  even  under  the  Mc- 
K in  ley  tariff  regulations  ;  but  memory 
preserves  in  the  amber  of  gratitude 
one  gentle-hearted  Gaul,  who,  looking 
into  the  weary  eyes  of  a  lonely  woman 
newly  arrived  in  Paris  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  was  moved  to  real  com- 
passion and  chalked  w^ith  his  mystic 
sign  four  large  boxes  without  word  or 
question. 

Here  we  have  the  lonely  female  well 
un  her  journey's  way  at  last.  She  hav- 
ing read,  marked,  learned,  and  inward* 
iy  digested  the  luminous  wisdom,  and 
didactic  advice  of  the  foregoing  lines, 
has  travelled  by  land  and  sea  in  great 
comfort^  luxury,  and  safety,  and  now — 
triumphantly  vindicating  the  innocence 
of  her  luggage  from  accusations  of 
brandy  and  chewing  tobacco — stands 
inside  the  customs  barrier  of  a  foreign 
land.  For  the  sake  of  extreme  proba- 
bility we  shall  call  this  port  Liverpool. 

It  is  explained  to  her  at  the  railway 
station  how  a  merciful  English  com- 
pany has  attached,  for  the  convenience 
of  desperately  homesick  Yankees,  a 
Pullman  car  to  the  train,  and  that, 
finding  themselves  only  recovered  from 
mal  Je  mer  to  fall  victims  to  tmii tiu  pays 
—passing  from  naupathia  to  nostalgia, 
— these  expatriated  Americans  wel^ 
come  this  token  of  home  with  tears 
joy.  She  may  have  a  place  there — if 
she  wishes. 

No,  indeed  !  Had  she  been  so  irre- 
sistibly enamoured  of  things  at  home 
she  would  have  stayed  there.     She  has 
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come  away  for  change,  and  means  to 
see  life  entirely  from  a  foreign  point  uf 
view.  She  will  go  first-class  in  one  of 
the  tittle  Englislj  carriages,  thongh  slie 
knows  that  "  only  diikes»  fuols,  and 
Americans  go  tlrst-class/*  This  is  a 
small  single  luxury  she  is  treating  her- 
self to. 


rying  about  on  the  windy  docks  siiice 
breakfast.  She  removes  her  hat,  re- 
coifs  her  hair^  and  sponges  her  face 
with  culogne.  Doubling  up  the  arms 
that  divide  the  long  divan  into  chairs, 
she  heaps  her  rugs  into  a  semblance  of 
sofa  cushions  by  the  window  and  re- 
cbnes   at    length,  with    her   book,  the 
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**  Here's  half-a-crown,  guard,  and  I 
hope  I  shan*t  be  disturbed.  And  please 
wire  to  [.incoln  that  I  want  a  hot  lunch- 
eon, with  wine." 

"Yes,  mem.  Thanky,  mem.  It  shall 
be  attended  to."  He  h>cks  the  door, 
and  the  wily  woman  is  alone  in  a  large, 
clean »  blue  boudoir,  with  perfect  pri- 
vacy and  plenty  of  space.  No  one  can 
enter  and  no  one  sec  the  bit  of  a  toilet 
she  sets  about  making.  The  steamer 
arrived  early,  and  she   has   been   wor- 


lovely  English  scenery,  and  an  occa- 
sional nap  to  help  her  through  the 
hours.  Here  is  Lincoln.  A  man  comes 
to  the  carriage-window  anil  hands  in 
a  little  luncheon  hamper,  for  which  he 
is  paid  another  half-crown.  The  train 
slides  out  of  the  station  and  the  trav- 
eller leisurely  prepares  for  her  meal. 
The  little  hamper  contains  a  half-pint 
of  table  claret  with  the  cork  half*drawn, 
a  hot  English  chop  with  two  potatoes 
and  some  green  vegetables,  a  salad,  a 
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piece  of  cheese,  bread  and  fruit,  besides 
a  knife»  fork^  glass,  napkin,  pepper,  and 
salt.  She  cats  at  her  ease,  and  when 
done  closes  all  the  remains  into  the 
basket  and  slips  it  under  the  seat.  It 
is  no  further  concern  of  hers.  The 
company  has  its  agents  to  attend  to 
the  matter  of  returned  empties. 

**  It  may  be  Booth ing  to  one's  home- 
sickness to  come  to  London  in  a  Pull- 
man," she  says  to  herself,  **  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  comfortable  nor  so 
noveh" 

Arrived  at  Charing  Cross  she  waits 
to  see  her  trunks  come  out  of  the  log- 


She  decides  upon  the  latter,  since  she 
means  only  to  spend  the  night  there, 
and  finds  it  clean,  simple,  and  very 
comfortable.  Once  installed  she  im- 
mediately sets  off  for  Bond  Street,  to 
shop,  10  put  herself  in  touch  with  all 
the  delicious  novelty  of  a  foreign 
world,  and  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  in  one 
of  the  small  tea-shops.  To-raorrow, 
armed  with  a  list  of  advertisements  cut 
from  The  Times ^  she  sets  out  early  to 
look  for  lodgings,  and  wanders  South 
Kensingtonwards  in  her  search.  In  a 
tiny  street  opening  upon  a  garden 
square    full   of   trees  And   flowers   she 
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gage-van.  AH  the  heavier  pieces  are 
left  in  the  luggage  office  to  be  called 
for,  and  the  things  very  necessary  for 
the  moment  are  heaped  on  the  roof  of 
a  hansom.  She  is  too  w^ise  to  go  to 
one  of  the  great  caravansaries  affected 
by  the  average  travelling  American. 
The  huge  hotels  are  costly  everywhere, 
and  she  drives  to  Trafalgar  Square  to 
see  the  tourists*  agent,  bank  her  letter 
of  credit,  and  get  the  address  of  some 
of  the  smaller  hotels.  They  can  rec- 
ommend some  dignified  hostel ries  of 
the  simpler  sort  near  to  Piccadilly,  or 
if  she  wishes  to  be  very  economical 
there  are  pleasant  small  hotels  on  the 
Embankment,  close  to  Charing  Cross, 
where  she  may  have  bed,  breakfast, 
and  bath  for  six  shillings  aiid  can  make 
her  other  meals  cost  what  she  chooses. 


comes  upon  the  very  thing  she  needs — 
a  bright,  fresh,  little  drawing-room, 
hung  and  upholstered  in  chintz,  an 
equally  pleasant  small  dining-room,  a 
bedroom  fitted  with  brass  bedstead 
and  every  appointment  for  comfort, 
and  a  tidy,  well -arranged  bath.  This 
is  to  be  had  at  four  pounds  a  week, 
including  lights  and  all  attendance. 
She  ctndd  have  found  cheaper  arcom- 
mtidaticjus  if  she  had  been  content 
with  merely  sitting-room  and  bedroom, 
but  meaning  to  present  letters  of  in- 
troduction she  wishes  to  have  agree- 
able quarters  in  which  to  receive.  She 
is  careful  to  make  an  exact  bargain 
with  her  shrewd  landlady,  w^ho  would 
add  in,  if  she  were  not  checked^  all 
the  endless  ^^  extras  "  over  which  the 
Briton   so    loves   to   potter    and   over 
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which    the    American    grows  so  impa* 

'*  There's  the  light  over  the  hall-door, 
a  shilling  a  week  ;  and  the  kitchen  Iir!, 
half-a-crown  ;  and  there's  six  shillings 
for  coals,  and  three  for  lights,  and  ten 
shillings  for  attendance,  and  six  pence 
for  the  use  of  the  cruets,  and  tuppence 


and  housemaid,  all  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  a  week.  Her  meals  she 
orders  every  morning,  and  w*ith  a  lit- 
tle care  and  simple  living  they  should 
come  to  not  much  more  than  another 
ten  dollars* 

Behold  her  installed  and  her  letters 
presented.     She  is  a  wise  woman,  this 
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for—"  *'ril  ^{y^  you  four  pounds 
a  week  for  arryi/u'ni^  included/'  inter- 
poses the  lodger,  having  made  a  rap- 
id calculation  and  deducted  a  small 
amount  from  the  total.  There  is  a 
little  more  haggling  and  then  the  bar- 
gain is  struck.  The  lodging -house 
keeper's  husband  is  a  retired  butler, 
who  will  serve  the  lodger  in  the  same 
capacity ;  she  wiH  be  cook,  and  her 
trig  little  niece  act  as  housemaid,  So 
the  lodger  finds  herself  mistress  of  a 
pretty  little  house,  with  butler,  cook, 


traveller.  She  realizes  that  people  %n 
a  great  capital  are  always  very  much 
occupied  and  not  particularly  anxious 
to  add  more  acquaintances  to  their 
list ;  that  they  are  likely  to  think  it  a 
bore  to  have  to  hunt  her  up,  and  she 
does  not  expect  too  much,  A  hasty 
card  is  dropped  at  the  door,  a  line  is 
scribbled  perhaps  asking  her  to  come 
in  to  afternoon  tea.  The  traveller  goes 
meekly,  and  makes  herself  agreeable* 
Will  not  the  Englishwoman  fix  a  day 
to  come  and  have  tea  with  her  ? 
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Meantime  this  wise  woman  has,  for 
what  seems  to  her  an  infmitesimal  sum, 
had  boxes  affixed  to  her  windows  over- 
flowing with  lovely  blossoms,  and  has 
palms  and  ferns  and  blooming  plants 
scattered  about  the  apartment.  All 
her  small  belongings  and  pretty  pur- 
chases are  gracefully  disposed,  and  a 
warm  welcome  awaits  the  visitor.  She 
is  careful  to  avoid  complaining  of  any 
inconveniences  she  may  suffer,  and 
when  she  cannot  warmly  praise  Eng- 
lish things  and  methods  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  keep  silence.  Without  in- 
trusion or  apparent  intention  she  offers 
small  pleasures  and  courtesies  herself, 
without  waiting  to  have  them  come 
first  to  her.  One  person  whom  she 
has  obliged  takes  her  to  drive  in  the 
Park.  Another  asks  her  to  luncheon  ; 
she  repays  each  civility  promptly  by 
some  equal  courtesy,  and  before  many 
weeks  are  passed  she  is  full  of  charm- 
ing engagements  and  is  booked  for 
some  country-house  visiting  later  — 
which  is  the  reward  of  common-sense 
and  good-nature. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  British 
isles  she  finds  this  lodging-house  sys- 
tem the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
living,  and  she  has  discretion  enough 
in  each  country  to  find  out  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  life  there 
and  adopt  it,  and  to  do  in  Rome  as 
Romans  do — up  to  a  certain  point. 

Should  the  traveller  in  England  be 
desirous  of  still  further  economy — as 
many  are  —  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
achieve  it.  'i'hose  who  have  gone 
abroad  for  study,  and  many  who  mere- 
ly go  for  relaxation,  must,  to  achieve 
their  purpose,  count  rigidly  every 
penny.  For  these  there  are  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Rome — all  the  great 
capitals — furnished  chambers  for  rent 
at  sums  varying  from  two  dollars  to 
ten  dollars  a  week,  according  to  accom- 
modations, and  meals  may  be  had  at 
most  reasonable  rates  in  these  foreign 


towns  if  one  knows  where  to  look  for 
them.  London  is  full  of  such  aids  to 
the  light  purse.  The  pastry-cooks' 
shops  are  the  refuge  of  the  economical ; 
the  A.  B.  C.  (under  which  abbreviation 
the  restaurants  of  the  Aerated  Bread 
Company  are  known),  the  British  Tea- 
Table,  the  Alliance,  the  Express, 
Pearce*s,  Lockhart's,  all  furnish  food 
at  the  most  moderate  rates,  and  are 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  woman 
who  is  a  frequenter  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum— that  infinite  treasure-house  of 
knowledge — will  also  be  familiar  with 
the  well-known  restaurant  provided  for 
the  army  of  daily  students  there,  and 
will  know  how  to  feed  herself  comfort- 
ably at  small  cost  while  pursuing  her 
studies.  She  can  reckon  her  living  by 
pennies  rather  than  by  quarters.  If  she 
is  content  with  a  European  breakfast, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  an  z%%^  and  buttered 
rolls  will  cost  her  at  any  one  of  these 
places  about  eight  pence — or  sixteen 
cents.  A  luncheon  of  bouillon,  a  meat 
patty,  bread  and  butter,  and  jam  will 
cost  her  eight  pence  again,  and  she 
can  dine  comfortably  for  a  shilling — 
her  whole  day's  nourishment  not  cost- 
ing her  more  than  sixty  cents  a  day,  or 
in  round  terms  about  four  dollars  and 
a  half  a  week.  In  the  country  towns  of 
England,  such  as  Oxford,  Leamington, 
and  the  like,  one  can  find,  with  a  little 
effort,  good  clean  lodgings  with  board 
for  a  little  over  two  pounds  a  week. 
These  things  are  not  attainable  by  the 
mere  bird  of  passage.  The  rolling 
stone  not  only  does  not  gather  moss, 
but  loses  it  in  its  swift  career  ;  but  in 
small  European  countries  it  is  far 
wiser  to  study  the  map  and  pick  out  a 
town  lying  centrally  to  many  places  of 
interest,  take  up  one's  lodging  there, 
and  circle  about  in  pursuit  of  sight- 
seeing. It  is  far  cheaper  and  more 
comfortable,  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way ;  though  not  until  it  has  been  tried, 
does  the  American  realize  how  close 
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all  the  visitable  places  lie  together  in 
those  small  kingdoms.  In  this  way, 
too,  an  interesting  district  can  be  fully 
studied,  and  no  guide-book  can  ever 
reveal  all  the  points  of  real  attraction 
as  will  personal  investigation.  Take 
Oxford  as  an  example.  Within  an  hour 
of  that  town  there  are — outside  of  its 
own  inexhaustible  attractions — a  suffi- 
cient number  of  artistic  and  historic 
pilgrimages  to  occupy  many  weeks  of 
steady  sight -seeing.  No  more  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  can  be  found  than  in  a  conver- 
sation overheard  in  an  Oxford  hotel. 
"  Why,  girls  !  "  said  an  American  trav- 
eller looking  up  from  her  guide-book, 
"  just  listen  at  this  book  ! — it  says  you 
couldn't  see  all  there  is  to  see  in  this 
town  if  you  was  to  stay  a  month — well, 
I  guess  there  ain't  no  use  of  our  stay- 
ing, then.  We'll  take  that  2.40  train 
to  Warwick — "  and  she  did. 

In  England  an  American  woman  is 
permitted  a  thousand  liberties  that  are 
denied  to  the  natives.  "  That's  Ameri- 
can, you  know,"  covers  a  multitude  of 
infringements  of  the  code,  and  almost 
the  same  feeling  exists  in  France  and 
Germany.  They  are  not  very  clear  as 
to  just  what  is  "  American,  you  know," 
and  what  is  not,  but  they  are  convinced 
that  it  allows  the  transatlantic  visitor 
a  vast  deal  of  liberty,  and  they  rather 
resent  than  not  too  much  convention- 
ality and  propriety  of  demeanor.  One 
kindly  hostess  offered  cigars  to  an 
American  woman  lunching  with  her. 

"Oh,  but  do  take  one  !"  she  cried. 
"  Of  course  we  are  all  very  liberal  about 
such  things,  and  though  we  don't  smoke 
ourselves  we  know  you  are  from  the 
South,  and  that  all  South  American  la- 
dies do.  We  should  really  enjoy  seeing 
you  smoke  it  " — and  was  rather  hurt 
than  otherwise  at  her  guest's  continued 
refusal. 

Another  hostess  took  an  American 
woman  aside  just   before    dinner  and 


said,  apologetically  :  "  There  is  claret, 
and  sherry,  and  champagne  for  dinner. 
I  hope  you  like  some  one  of  them ;  I 
asked  the  butler,  but  he  said  he  didn't 
in  the  least  know  how  to  make  a 
*  mixed  drink.*  "  And  to  this  day  she 
does  not  quite  understand  why  the 
guest  was  so  convulsed  with  amuse- 
ment. 

Now  imagine  the  traveller  transferred 
to  the  Continent.  She  has  struck  her 
lodging-tent  in  London,  and  has  set 
up  her  gods  in  a  hotel  in  Paris.  For 
France  is  not  familiar  with  the  lodgings 
system  of  accommodation.  The  pen- 
sion  flourishes  in  its  stead,  almost  as 
rankly  as  does  its  prototype,  the  board- 
ing-house in  America.  But,  except  in 
the  need  of  extreme  economy,  it  is  not 
to  be  sought  after,  for  it  is  usually 
filled  with  Britons  and  Americans,  and 
one  gets  none  of  the  flavor  of  the 
French  life,  which  one  is  there  to  see  ; 
and  the  French  folk  who  inhabit  pen- 
sions are,  as  a  rule,  not  the  sort  one 
wishes  to  meet,  and  are  rather  to  be 
avoided.  There  are  hundreds  of  pleas- 
ant, gay,  clean  apartment  hotels  where 
accommodation  can  be  had  most  rea- 
sonably. The  traveller  picks  out  a 
quiet  dwelling-place  near  the  Rue  Riv- 
oli,  and  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Place  Vendome  and  the  Avenue  de 
rOp^ra.  Here  she  climbs  quite  up  to 
the  top,  but  since  there  is  an  ascenseur^ 
what  matter  of  that.  She  gets  a  tiny 
bedroom  and  sitting-room  which  looks 
into  a  court,  where  there  is  a  fountain 
and  flowers,  and  an  elderly  parrot, 
once  the  property  of  an  opera  singer, 
who  practises  his  piercing  and  raucous 
scales  every  forenoon  with  a  fidelity 
learned  from  his  lately  deceased  mas- 
ter, and  spends  the  rest  of  the  time  ad- 
ministering profane,  spiteful  rebukes  to 
a  noisy  small  dog,  his  companion. 

Still  faithful  to  the  fashions  of  the 
country  she  may  happen  to  inhabit  for 
the  moment,  the  traveller  has  brought 
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to  her  bedside,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  pot  of 
steaming  tea  or  coffee,  a  plate  of  crusty 
rolls,  and  a  pat  of  butter.  After  ca/tf 
amtpkt  she  rises,  has  her  bath  (a  source 
of  unending  surprise  to  the  French 
servants,  who  cannot  understand  the 
meaning  of  daily  ablutions,  and  attrib- 
ute it  to  a  sort  of  American  madness), 
and  lingers  reading  and  writing  until 
twelve,  when  she  goes  lo  breakfast. 
If  it  be  early  spring,  with  some  east 
still  in  the  wind,  the  traveller  will 
doubtless  seek  the  nearest  Maison  Du- 
val^  of  which  there  are  fully  a  score  dis- 
tributed about  the  city.  These  restau- 
rants are  perfectly  clean,  well  served, 
and  cheap,  and  they  are  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  city.  Unlucky  is  the 
economical  visitor  to  Paris  who  misses 
them. 

.  .  .  A  little  marble  table  ;  a  neat 
woman  in  a  black  gown  and  crisp  hnen 
Normandy  cap.  She  spreads  a  napkin, 
brings  a  Httle  basket  full  of  rolls,  and 
a  pat  of  butter.  Here  is  the  list  to 
choose  from  :  A!l  sorts  of  omelettes 
and  cheap  dishes,  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
pensive is  ChaUaubrianii^  a  tiny  filet  of 
beefsteak,  which  costs  a  whole  franc, 
and  is  very  good.  This  traveller  is 
economical  and  chooses  an  omelet k  au 
jatfiinnj^  full  of  chopped  ham,  and  served 
deliciously  hot.  Next  comes  a  cream 
cheese,  cool  and  sweet,  and  served  with 
a  spoonful  of  jelHecl  while  currants. 
A  cup  of  eaf/  noir^  and  now  the  bill. 
Omelette,  ten  cents  ;  cream  cheese,  ten 
cents;  napkin^  two  cents;  bread,  two 
cents  ;  butter,  two  cents  ;  two  cents 
for  the  "cover,"  and  a  tip  of  two  cents 
— tw^o  big  sous — is  all  that  is  expected 
by  the  smiling  frit^ndly  woman  in  the 
Normandy  bonnet.  Thirty  cents  for 
a  breakfast  well -cooked,  pleasantly 
served,  and  eaten  at  one's  leisure  near 
a  window  looking  out  on  all  the  inimit- 
able, inexhaustible  charm  of  a  Parisian 
street  ! 

After  breakfast  is  over  behold  this 


well  content  female  pacing  placidly 
toward  the  Tuileries  garden,  to  sit  in 
the  sun  and  watch  the  fountains  play, 
and  the  funny  French  school-children 
in  black  baize  aprons  disport  them- 
selves among  the  statues^to  read  her 
newspaper  or  book  ;  perhaps  to  scrib- 
ble a  ietter  upon  a  writing  pad  on  her 
knee.  AH  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre 
are  at  her  left  hand,  ali  the  charms  of 
the  Ihns  at  her  rights  to  vie  in  offering 
pleasures  for  her  afternoon  I 

It  is  plain  to  see  what  a  sensible 
woman  this  is — so  she  lingers  till  all 
the  horse-chestnuts  in  the  Champs- 
Alys/es  are  in  bloom,  like  glorified 
Christmas-trees  full  of  pink  and  while 
candles  — till  the  grass  is  green,  the 
flow^ers  out,  and  all  the  French  world 
comes,  after  its  pleasant  fashion,  out- 
of-doors  for  its  meals  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Ignoring  the  Afaisons  Dt/ral  now,  she 
goes  to  a  C/hTM/s-£/ys/fS  cafe  and  sits 
on  the  gravel  path  under  an  awning, 
and  eats.  The  green  grass  and  l)los- 
soming  trees  are  about  her  ;  so  are  the 
scarlet  geraniums  and  pinks.  A  big 
fountain  splashes  near  by.  Here  she 
ends  her  meal  with  a  bowl  of  wild  straw- 
berries over  which  is  emptied  a  jxit  uf 
Norman  clotted  cream — and  all  this  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  great  city,  too. 

Here  as  in  London  she  intfuires  as  lo 
possible  excursions,  and  finds  she  can 
go  every  day  for  a  month  to  some  new 
place  of  interest  and  be  back  by  night. 
If  she  is  tired  with  an  afternoon's  hard 
work  in  the  picture  galleries  or  mu- 
seums, she  goes  to  Co!umbin*s,  in  the 
Rue  Cambon,  and  has  tea,  and  is 
amused  lo  see  the  smart  French  folk 
conre  in  to  do  the  same  thing,  ;mu\  to 
meet  unexpected  American  friends. 
She  dines  in  her  own  sitting  room  at 
her  hotel. 

Twice  a  week  she  goes  to  the  Afar- 
e/i/  a  NX  FkurSy  t>n  the  steps  of  I  he 
church  of   the  Madeleine,  and   strolls 
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have  a  clear  understanding  what  they 
are  to  be. 

Very  much  the  same  advice  given  as 
to  France,  serves  in  Italy  and  Spain — 
only  that  in  the  last  two  mentioned 
countries  they  are  even  sharper  bar- 
gainers, and  must  be  dealt  with  firmly. 
There  are  pensions^  but  the  same  rule 
holds  good  here  as  in  France,  A  sit- 
tiug*room,  bed-room,  and  dressing* 
room  cost,  roundly,  about  a  hundred 
f nines  a  month.  Service  and  meals, 
lights  and  fires,  are  all  extra,  and  are 
more  or  less  according  to  one's  needs. 
Tlie  trattoria  system  is  in  vogue  in 
Venice  and  Rome,  and  one  Italian  ser- 
vant— of  which  there  are  many  good 
ones — is  quite  sufficient  here,  for  as  a 
rule  she  serves  only  as  house-maid,  and 
makes  the  morning  coffee  ;  it  being  so 
widely  the  fashion  to  lunch  and  dine  at 
the  restaurants.  Another  way  is  to 
take  part  of  an  Italian  house,  w^hich  is 
even  cheaper  than  an  apartment — since 
there  are  so  many  people  of  good  birth 
and  education  living  upon  extremely 
narrow  means  in  Italy,  and  with  more 
space  in  their  homes  than  they  need. 
They  furnish  all  service  except  the  fur- 
nishing of  meals — which  they  would  be 
quite  willing  to  add  if  the  American 
lodger  can  reconcile  herself  to  grease 
and  garlic. 

In  Rome,  Madrid,  and  in  Paris,  of 
course,  there  are  excellent  dress- 
makers to  be  had  at  most  reasonable 
rates.  They  will  come  to  one's  house 
and  do  all  the  fitting  at  such  hours  as 
are  most  convenient,  and  in  Paris  some 
of  them  will  dress  their  tiny  mannikins 
in  models  of  such  gowns  as  may  be  de- 
sired, to  give  the  purchaser  a  chance  to 
see  how  the  combination  of  colors  and 
materials  she  has  chosen  will  look 
when  finished.  In  all  the  Latin  coun- 
tries the  shop-keepers  are  such  keen 
traders  that  it  is  considered  no  trouble 
to  bring  goods  of  any  sort  to  one's 
house  to  choose  from. 


In  London  the  dressmakers — with 
the  exception  of  a  few^  famous  and  ex- 
pensive cQuturi^rts — are  generally  in- 
competent and  unsatisfactory.  Their 
prices  are  high,  they  will  not  use  the 
customer's  own  goods,  and  their  cut 
and  finish  are  quite  ^*  impossiMc**  Here 
the  better  way  to  shop  is  in  the  great 
haberdasheries,  where  excellent  ready- 
made  and  partly-made  things  are  to  be 
found  at  most  reasonable  rates.  Very 
many  Americans  borrow  an  English 
friend's  ticket  to  the  enormous  Army 
and  Navy  Stores,  and  make  there  ad- 
mirable bargains, 

London  is  the  best  place  to  shop  for 
old  silver- ware,  and  for  Sheffield  plate, 
which  make  such  beautiful  souvenirs 
of  travel.  Paris  is  the  place  fur  old  lace, 
the  dainty  and  inexpensive  jewelry  of 
the  moment's  fashion,  and  all  toilet 
articles  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  too  pro- 
found and  expansive  to  be  lightly 
touched  in  a  single  paper.  All  travel- 
ler?i  Will  soon  discover  for  themselves 
the  characteristic  souvenir. 

A  similar  stor>^  is  true  of  every  coun- 
try, and  every  capital  thereof,  A  little 
ingenuity  and  patience,  a  little  study 
and  forethought,  achieve  for  the  trav- 
eller all  delights,  and  smooth  all  her 
paths.  In  Berlin  she  lives  in  apt-mitm^ 
for  that  is  the  best  mode  of  life  there. 
In  St,  Petersburg  she  takes  a  furnished 
apartment.  In  India  or  Japan  she  rents 
a  whole  house,  furnishes  it,  and  hires 
a  curps  of  servants.  If  only  passing 
through  on  a  flying  trip,  she  goes  to  the 
hotels  and  finds  life  fairly  comfortable 
in  all  of  them.  P>ut  wherever  she  goes 
she  carries  her  ulisman  ;  she  frankly 
and  pleasantly  accepts  the  ways  of  the 
country  she  is  in  and  adapts  herself  to 
them,  and  is  amiable,  grateful  for  cour- 
tesies, self-reliant,  and  thoughtful  in 
making  plans  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
quick  to  grasp  the  demands  of  any 
situation. 

All  directions  and    suggestions    to 
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travellers  must  of  necessity  be  vague  mon  sense  and  cheerful  good  temper 
and  general;  each  voyage,  like  each  are  the  two  safest  guides  and  most 
life,  is  individual  and  unique  ;  but  com-    agreeable  travelling  companions. 


.^i^ 
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S?Mi^i^ 


A  House  near  Tokio  occupied  by  an  English  Traveller. 


[For  further  specific  information  see  section  on  The  Art   of  Travel  in  the 
chapter  of  Supplementary  Information.] 
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Einleitung. 


Motto:  Wer  erdichten  will,  dichte  ganz;  wer 
Getchichte   tchreiben    will,   habe  das 
Hen,   die  Wahrheit  nackt  to  zeigen. 
Herder. 

Eine  mit  Eifer  begonnene  und  mit  Liebe  durchgefiihrte  Arbeit  tritt 
vor  das  groBe  Publikum,  fiir  das  sie  bestimmt  ist.  Sie  wendet  sich 
nicht  an  den  Fachgelehrten,  sondern  an  die  Gebildeten:  an  die  deutsche 
Frau  und  den  deutschen  Mann.  Sie  schildert  das  Werden  der  Frau  von 
jener  in  schwere  Nebel  gehiillten  Zeit  des  Germanentums  bis  zur  Wende 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 

Geschichte  und  Geschichten  reihen  sich  im  bunten  Wechsel  an- 
einander,  alle  streng  historisch  und  wahr,  niemandem  zur  Liebe  und  nie- 
mand  zu  Leid.  Sie  erzahlen,  ohne  zu  beschOnigen,  Gutes  und  Schlimmes, 
wie  es  die  Forscherarbeit  der  namhaftesten  Gelehrten  zutage  gefOrdert 
und  die  Quellen  bekunden. 

Ich  hatte  stellenweise  tiefer  in  die  Materie  eindringen  kOnnen.  Ich 
unterlieB  es  geflissentlich ,  nicht  weil  es  die  Grenzen  meiner  Arbeits- 
kraft  Uberschreitet,  sondern  weil  ich  durch  meine  Arbeit  den  Stoff  doch 
nicht  erschOpfen  konnte  —  wer  vermag  dies  im  engen  Raum  eines 
Menschenlebens. 

Ich  will  nur  trockene  Wahrheit  ohne  VerschnOrkelung  in  angenehmer 
Form  bieten,  belehren  ohne  zu  langweilen,  Nicht  meinen  Geist  soil  die 
Leserin  und  der  Leser  bewundern,  sondern  den  Geist  der  von  mir  ge- 
schilderten  Zeiten.  Und  wenn  der  nicht  immer  als  Vortragsthema  fiir 
die  Sekunda  einer  hOheren  TOchterschule  paBt,  so  ist  das  seine,  nicht 
meine  Schuld.  Nackte  Tatsachen  bringe  ich  vor,  die  das  Einst  ohne 
Mflntelchen  und  B^ffchen  vor  uns  erstehen  lassen  sollen.  Ich  knlipfe 
keine  tiefsinnigen  Folgerungen  an  Tatsachen,  die  durch  ihr  Bestehen 
ihre  Existenzberechtigung  nachgewiesen  haben.  Der  Leser  muB  sich 
selbst  sein  Urteil  bilden  und  meine  mitgeteilte  Ansicht  soil  ihn  nur  dazu 
anregen.  Nirgends  muB  die  Pers5nlichkeit  des  Erz^hlers  mehr  in  den 
Hintergrund  treten  als  bei  Wiedergabe  der  Geschichte.     Sie  nahm  ihren 
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Lauf  ohne  sich  an  die  Meinung  einzelner  zu  kehren.  Bald  sauste  sie 
wie  eine  Lawine  hernieder,  des  Gebilds  der  Menschenhand  spottend 
und  NOrgler  wie  Jasager  unter  ihrer  Masse  begrabend.  Dann  roUt  sie 
wieder  auf  glatter  Bahn  dahin,  die  ihr  scheinbar  die  Menschenhand  an- 
gewiesen,  bis  sie  sich  eigenwillig  ihren  eigenen  Weg  sucht  und  auf 
Umwegen  an  einem  ganz  anderen  als  dem  vorgezeichneten  Ziel  landet, 

Der  Reisende  in  seinem  Wagen  wohlgeborgen,  kann  rechts  und 
links  ausblicken,  Kritik  an  dem  Baumeister  der  StraBe  Uben,  nicht  so 
der,  dem  die  Leitung  des  Gefahrtes  auf  dem  vielverschlungenen  Weg 
obliegt.  Nur  wenn  eine  kurze  Rast  eintritt  und  sich  der  Lenker  den 
SchweiB  von  der  Stirne  trocknet,  ist  es  ihm  vergOnnt,  sich  an  den 
Blumen  der  BOschung,  den  verschwimmenden  H5henzUgen  in  der  Feme, 
dem  dunklen,  erfrischend  kiihlen  Wald  zu  erfreuen.  Aber  der  Reisende 
will  zum  Ziel.     Langes  Verweilen  ist  seine  Sache  nicht. 

Duster  ist  der  Weg,  gewitterschwangere  Wolken  lasteten  auf  der 
Landschaft,  und  doch  wie  sch5n  war  die  Fahrt,  die  ich  bis  jetzt  allein 
zuriickgelegt. 

Eine  groBe,  recht  recht  groBe  Schar  soil  mir  nun  folgen.  Manner, 
aber  besonders  Frauen,  die  ja  bis  jetzt  fast  nichts  von  ihren  Geschlechts- 
genossinnen  der  Vorzeit  wissen.  Wird  auch  diese  Leserschar  den  von 
mir  gebahnten  Weg  durch  Landstriche,  die  nur  selten  ein  goldener 
Sonnenstrahl  freudig  erglanzen  l^Bt,   schOn  finden? 

Hoffentlich! 

Berlin,  Januar  1907. 

Max  Bauer. 
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Unter  Thors  Hammer. 

Nebelgraue  Schleier,  wie  sie  sich  iiber  der  rauhen  Heimat  der  Ger- 
manen  zusammenballten,  liegen  auch  iiber  der  Urgeschichte  unserer 
Heimat.  Kein  Forscherauge  vermag  das  Dunkel  zu  ditrclidringen.  Die 
Steine  schweigen,  und  selbst  die  sonst  so  geschwatzige  Sage  1st  l^ngst 
verstummt.  Sie  weiU  nicbts  mehr  von  der  Urheimat  der  Qernianen  zu 
kiindefi,  wo  sie  hergekommen,  ehe  sie  die  wald-  und  heidebedeckten, 
meerunirauschten  Landstricbe  bevolkert  imd  die  Einwohner  vertrieben. 
Nur  vielumstrittene  Annahmen  ohrie  vollgiltige  Beweiskraft,  gestiitzt  auf 
die  vergleichende  Sprachwissenschaft,  verlegen  die  QeburtsstMtte  der 
Arier  oder  Indogermanen  auf  die  mittelasiatische  Hochebene  von  Para- 
panisos  oder  HindukuschJ) 

UnzShlbare  Jabre  flossen  den  nieversiegenden  Strom  der  Zeit  hinab, 
ehe  die  gebildete  Welt  von  Hellas  Kunde  erhielt  von  den  unwirtlichen 
Landern  der  HyperporBrer  hoch  oben  am  Ende  der  Welt,  ,,\vo  weder 
Land  noch  Meer  noch  Luft  sondern  ein  Qemisch  von  alledem»  das  einer 
Meerlunge  (Qualle)  ahnelt,  zu  finden  ist*\ 

Es  war  jenes  Land  von  dem  Vater  Homer  sang; 

Eingehijllt  in  Nebel  und  Finsternis;  nimmer  auf  jene 
Schauet  Helios  her  mit  leuchtenden  Sonnenstrahlen; 
Nicht  wenri  empor  er  steiget  zur  Bahn  des  sternigen  Himmels, 
Noch  wenn  er  wieder  zur  Erde  hinab  vom  Himmel  sich  wendet; 
Sondern  entsetzliche  Nacht  umruht'die  elenden  Menschen,*) 

Pytheas  aus  Massilia,  dem  heutigen  Marseille,  ein  Zeitgenosse 
Alexanders  des  Grotien,  unternahm  um  das  Jahr  334  vor  Christi  Gebur- 
eine  Fahrt  nach  Britannien  und  dem  Bernsteinland,  tei(s  aus  Handelst 
interessen,  teils  um  das  Ph^nomen  der  Steigung  des  Pols  nach  Norden 
hin,  unter  Voraussetzung  der  Kugelgestalt  der  Erde,  zii  erforschen. 

Nur  diirftige  Bruchstiicke  von  der  Fteisebeschreibung  des  gelehrten 
Griechen  haben  sich  erhalten  und  diese  Fragmente  sind  die  ersten  Ur- 
kunden  iiber  die  Germanen. 

!♦ 
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Pytheas  spricht  von  den  Gutonen,  den  Bewohnern  der  Meeres- 
kiiste,  die  das  Meergold,  den  Bernstein,  erbeuten  und  an  Stammes- 
genossen  im  Binnenland  vertauschen. 

Die  Entdeckungen  des  kiihnen  Seefahrers  blieben  in  den  Kriegs- 
wirren  jener  Zeit  unbeachtet  oder  wurden,  des  vielen  Neuen,  Ungeahnten, 
wegen,  das  sie  zu  erzahlen  wuBten,  als  liigenhaft  verschrien.^) 

Und  doch  sind  sie  in  den  Hauptsachen  nicht  nur  unantastbar  wahr, 
sondern  ein  Volk,  dessen  Namen  Pytheas  zuerst  der  alten  Kulturwelt  ge- 
nannt,  sollte  spater  schreckliche  Bedeutung  fiir  diese  erlangen,  der  der 
Teutonen. 

Die  Teutonen  waren  in  spfiter  Zeit  die  Paten  der  heutigen  Deutschen. 
Der  Gott  Teut  jedoch,  von  dem  sie  abstammen  sollten,  ist  eine  Er- 
findung  der  Klopstockschen  Schule.  Teutonicus  schrieben  die  lateinischen 
Schriftsteller  im  Sinne  von  Deutsch  seit  etwa  50  vor  Christi  Geburt. 
Die  Bezeichnung  Deutsch  taucht  845  in  Italien  (lateinisch  Teotisci, 
italienisch  Tedeschi)  auf.^)  Kaiser  Otto  der  GroBe  (936-973)  legte 
sich  zuerst  den  Titel  K5nig  der  Deutschen  bei/)  in  der  verderbten  Form 
Rex  Teutonicorum. 

Die  Teutonen  waren  ein  Teil  jenes  Kimbrerheeres,  das  den  ersten 
Ansturm  auf  die  Metropole  der  Welt  wagte,  auf  das  majestatische  Rom. 

Hoch  vom  Norden  Germaniens  kamen  hundertdreizehn  Jahre  vor 
Christi  Geburt  die  Kimbrer,  auch  Cimbern  genannt,  nach  langjahrigen 
Kreuz-  und  Querfahrten  vor  die  Tore  des  r5mischen  Reiches.  Mit  den 
Heeressaulen  zogen  auf  bedeckten  Wagen  die  Frauen  und  Kinder  der 
Krieger. 

Durch  die  Beschwerden  der  Wanderung  gestahlt,  durch  den  An- 
blick  der  steten  Kampfe  an  die  Schrecknisse  des  Krieges  gewOhnt,  waren 
diese  Frauen  stets  bereit  das  Schwert  zu  ergreifen  und  den  Heldentod 
zu  sterben  wie  ihre  Manner. 

Als  die  Deutschen  bei  Aqua  Sextiae  durch  die  iiberlegene  Strategic 
des  Cajus  Marius  dem  Untergang  geweiht  wurden,  und  die  R5mer  den 
zuriickweichenden  Feind  bis  an  die  Wagenburg  verfolgten,  „kamen 
ihnen  die  teutonischen  Weiber  mit  Schwertem  und  Beilen  entgegen,  und 
trieben  unter  furchtbarem,  wiitendem  Geheul  die  Fliehenden  wie  die  Ver- 
folger  zuriick,  jene  als  Feiglinge,  diese  als  Feinde.  Sie  mischten  sich 
unter  die  Kampfenden,  rissen  mit  bloBen  Handen  die  Schilde  der  R5mer 
herab,  faBten  in  die  Schwertklingen  und,  bis  zum  Tode  unbesiegten 
Mutes,  lieBen  sich  verwunden  und  in  Stiicke  hauen."*) 

Die  gefangenen  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen  der  Teutonen   sollen  von 
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dem  Sieger  erfleht  haben,  dem  Dienst  der  Vesta  geweiht  zu  werden. 
Sie  wollten  keusch  bleiben,  wie  dies  diese  GOttin  von  ihren  Dienerinnen 
heischte,  Als  Marius  dieses  Begehren  versagt,  t5teten  sich  alle  in  der 
nachsten  Nacht, 

Ein  Jabr  spater  vernichtete  derselbe  Feldherr  auf  den  Raudischen 
Feldern  die  Cimbern. 

Plutarch  berichtet  ttber  diesen  Sieg: 

,,Auf  dieser  Seite,  die  Catulus,  der  Unterbefehlstiaber  des  Marius  ein- 
nahm,  wurde  also  der  grdiite  und  streitbarsteTeil  derFeinde  niedergemacht; 
denn  um  nicht  getrennt  zu  werden,  hatte  sich  das  erste  Ghed  mit  langen 
Ketten,  die  an  den  Giirteln  befestigt  waren,  zusammengebunden.  Die 
ROmer  trieben  die  Fliehenden  bis  zu  ihren  Verschanzungen  zurtick,  und 
hier  erGffnete  sich  ihnen  ein  hCchst  tragischer  AnbHck*  Die  Weiber 
standen  in  schwarzer  Kleidung  auf  den  Wagen  und  tdteten 
die  Fliichtlinge  ohne  Riicksicht,  ob  sie  ihre  Manner,  ihre 
Vater  Oder  ihre  BrQder  waren;  mit  eigenenHanden  erdrosselten 
sie  die  kleinen  Kinder,  warfen  sie  unter  die  Rader  und  die 
Fiisse  der  Lasttiere  und  brachten  sich  dann  selbst  um.  Eine 
hatte  sich,  wie  man  erzahlt,  an  eine  Deichsel  gehenkt»  und  an 
ihren  Fersen  hingen  auf  beiden  Selten  die  Kinder  mit  Stricken 
angebunden.  Die  Manner  banden  sich,  m  Ermangelung  von  Baumen, 
mit  dem  Halse  an  die  H6rner  oder  Beine  der  Ochsen,  reizten  dann 
diese  mit  Stacheln  und  wurden  so  von  den  wiitenden  Tieren  fortge- 
schleppt  und  zertreten,  Obgleich  viele  auf  diese  Weise  umkamen,  wurden 
doch  mehr  als  sechzigtausend  Mann  zu  Gefangenen  gemacht,  aber  die 
Zahl  der  Toten  soil  zweimal  so  groli  gewesen  sein/'^) 

,,UnzMhtbar  war  die  Menge  der  Frauen,  die  Selbstmord  verubten/* 
erzahlte  ein  anderer  rtimischer  Berichterstatter: 

,,Ganz  zuletzt  verteidigten  noch  die  treuen  Hunde  der  Kimbrer  ihre 
bei  der  Wagenburg  erschiagenen  Herrn/'^) 

Ein  Teil  des  Kimbrerv^olkes  hatte  den  Feldzug  gegen  Rom  nicht 
mitgemacht  und  war  in  der  Heimat  an  Nord-  und  Ostsee  zurOckgeblieben. 
Hundert  Jahre  nach  den  Tagen  der  Raudischen  Felder  sandten  diese 
Kimbrer  Geschenke  als  Ergebenheitsbeweise  noch  Rom,  obgleich  dies 
keinerlei  Nutzen  fiir  sie  hatte.^)  Ja,  Vetter  Michel  war  schon  immer  so 
zutunlich  gegen  fremde  Herrn,  auch  wenn  er  es  gar  nicht  n5tig  hatte, 

Ein  Zeitgenosse  Plutarchs,  Cajus  Cornelius  Tacitus,  erzHhlte:  ,,Es 
wird  berichtet,  daB  manche  schon  weichende  und  wankende  Schlacht- 
ordnung  von  Weibern  sei  wiederhergestellt  worden,  durch  Beharrlichkeit 
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des  Flehens,  Vorhaltung  des  Busens,  Hinweisung  auf  nahe  Gefangen- 
schaft ''  *®)  und  einen  elementar  hervorbrechenden  HaU  auf  die  Gegner. 

Es  war  dies  der  Furor  Teutonicus,  die  deutsche  Kampfwut,  die  bis 
zur  Selbstverstummlung  und  Selbstvernichtung  ging.  In  solcher  sinn- 
losen  Wut  kampften  die  Ubier  mit  Steinen  und  St5cken  gegen  Feuer,^*) 
die  Cimbern  mit  Waffen  gegen  das  Wasser.  „Zur  Zeit,  als  sich  Drusus 
mit  den  Cheruskern,  Sueven  und  Sigambern  herumschlug  (12  vor  Chr.), 
kam  es  vor,  dafi  die  Weiber  dieser  Stamme  durch  die  R5mer  in  die 
Wagenburg  versperrt,  statt  sich  zu  ergeben,  verzweifelt  sich  wehrten 
und  zuletzt  ihre  kleinen  Kinder  mit  den  K5pfen  auf  den  Boden  stielien 
und  die  Leichname  den  Feinden  ins  Gesicht  warfen/*'^)  und  mit  den 
Griitzt5pfen  in  der  Hand  sollen  die  friesischen  Weiber  gegen  die  Danen 
vorgegangen  sein. 

Diese  wilde,  vor  nichts  zuriickbebende  Tapferkeit  muBte  den  rauhen, 
nur  die  rohe  Kraft  respektierenden  Kriegern  Achtung  vor  den  Frauen 
abnOtigen.  Konnten  sich  doch  sogar  die  an  ganz  andere  Frauentypen 
gew5hnten  R5mer  einer  gewissen  aus  Achtung  und  Furcht  gemischten 
Scheu  vor  den  germanischen  Weibern  nicht  erwehren.  Es  graute  ihnen 
vor  diesen  kraftstrotzenden  Frauengestalten  mit  dem  finstern  Blick  und 
den  energischen  Bewegungen,  die  so  ganz  anders  geartet  waren  als 
die  weichlichen  Treibhauspflanzen  in  ihrer  lachenden  Heimat. 

Die  Gefahrtin  des  Germanen  muBte,  wie  er,  zu  kampfen  und  zu 
sterben  wissen.  Er  ehrte  darum  das  Weib,  das  er  in  besonderen  Fallen 
sogar  verehrte.    Strabo,  der  Geograph,  erzfihlte  davon  von  den  Kimbrern : 

„Unter  den  mit  ins  Feld  gezogenen  Weibern  befanden  sich  auch 
altersgraue,  wahrsagende  Priesterinnen  in  weiBen  GewMndern,  deren 
Oberkleid  aus  feinem  Flachs  mit  einer  Schnalle  befestigt  war,  mit  ehernem 
Glirtel  und  nackten  FUBen.  Diese  Frauen  gingen  im  Lager  den  Ge- 
fangenen  entgegen,  und  fiihrten  sie,  mit  bloBem  Schwert  und  bekrSnzt, 
an  einen  ehernen  Kessel,  der  ungefahr  zwanzig  Amphoren  hielt.  Da- 
neben  befand  sich  eine  Erh5hung.  Auf  diese  trat  die  Priesterin,  zog 
dann  jeden  Gefangenen  iiber  den  Kessel  heriiber,  und  schnitt  ihm  die 
Kehle  ab.  Aus  dem  in  den  Kessel  flieBenden  Blut  sagte  sie  wahr. 
Andere  zerrissen  die  Eingeweide  und  prophezeiten  daraus  den  ihrigen 
den  Sieg.  Wahrend  des  Kampfes  schlugen  sie  auf  die  Felle,  welche 
iiber  das  Flechtwerk  der  Wagen  gespannt  waren  und  verursachten  da- 
durch  ein  entsetzliches  Getose."^^) 

Hier  tritt  zum  erstenmal  das  heilige  Weib  der  Germanen  in  den 
Lichtkreis  der  Geschichte. 


I.  Abschnitt.    Unter  Thors  Hammer. 


,,ln  ihrien  —  den  Frauen  —  meinen  sie  sogar,  liegt  etwas  HeiHges 
und  Prophetisches.  Sfe  verschmahen  deshalb  weder  ihreo  Rat,  ooch 
lassen  sie  ihre  Ausspruche  unbeachtet''  sagt  Tacitus.^1) 

In  Waldesdijster,  umrauscht  von  den  majestlitischen  Kronen  der 
RiesenbHume,  in  der  Nahe  des  murmelnden  Quells  verbringen  sie,  fern 
von  den  Stammgenossen  ihr  nur  den  G5ttern  geweihtes  Leben.  In  roll 
g^ezimmerten,  mit  Moos  bekleideten  Hiitten,  oder  in  ragenden  Stein- 
turmen  hausen  sie,  befreundet  mit  -dem  Getier  des  Urvvaldes,  umgeben 
von  Odins  geheiligten  V5geln,  den  Raben*  Alle*  der  Furst,  der  Edeling, 
der  Freie  und  Sklave,  sie  wallen  mit  reichen  Opfergaben  zu  ihr,  durch 
ihren  Mund  Weisheit  zu  h5ren,  den  Willen  der  GOtter  zu  erfahren  und 
heilende  Krauter  und  Salben  zu  erlangen  fur  alle  Gebrechen  des  Korpers 
und  Heilung  der  Seelenschmerzen. 

Auch  bei  den  Nordgermanen  genoD  die  Wahrsagerin  holie,  ehr- 
furchtsvolle  Achtung.  Man  lud  sie  zu  Mahlzeiten  ein,  sandte  ihr  Manner 
entgegen,  berettete  ihr  einen  hotien  Sitz  mit  Kissen  von  Hiilmerfedern. 
So  empfing  Thorkel  die  Thorburg,  Ihre  absonderliche  Tracht  wird  uns 
genau  geschildert.  Sie  ging  in  einem  blauen,  mit  Steinen  gezierten 
Mantel  und  vier  schwarzen  Lammfellhauten  umher,  einen  verschieden- 
artig  verzierten  Stab  in  der  mit  Katzenfellhandschuhen  bewehrten  Hand. 
Ihre  Schuhe  waren  aus  behaartem  Kalbfell  mit  langen,  dicken  Riemen 
mit  Kupferschn alien.  An  einem  fremdlandischen  Giirtet  trug  sie  einen 
Beutel  mit  den  bunten  GerMtschaften  des  Schamanismus,^'"*) 

Die  Geschichte  kennt  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  deutschen  Seherinnen 
und  Prophetinnen. 

Als  ini  Jahre  58  vor  Chr.  Geb.  die  Deutschen  unter  Ariovistus  und 
die  R5mer  unter  Julius  Casar  einander  gegeniiberstanden,  verboten  die 
Wahrsagerinnen  vor  dem  Neumond  eine  Schlacht  zu  beginnen,  Des- 
halb lieU  Ariovist,  der  in  solchen  Fallen  immer  ihrer  Weisung  folgte, 
obgleich  von  den  ROmern  herausgefordert,  nicht  sogleich  das  ganze 
Heer  ins  Handgemenge/*  *^) 

Tacitus  macht  die  Auriana  und  die  Veleda  namhaft,  die  unter  Divus 
Vespasianus  als  Schicksalsverkiinderinnen  unbeschranktes  Ansehen  ge- 
nossen.  Zur  Zeit  Domitians  wird  die  Prophetin  Ganna  genannt,  „Masyos 
der  KOnig  der  Semnonen  und  die  Jungfrau  Ganna,  die  nach  Veleda  im 
Keltenland  Weissagerin  war,  kamen  zu  Domitian,  wurden  von  ihm 
ehrenvoll  aufgenommen  und  kehrten  dann  wieder  zuriick/'^O 

Die  altdeutsche  Heldensage,  voran  das  Nibelungenlied,  kennen  das 
„\vtsiu  wib'\  Dann  das  Ahnungsvermogen  und  die  prophetischen  Trilume 
der  Frauen. 
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Sie  sind  das  Geschenk  der  Walkiiren  (Walkyrjen,  Walkyren)  an 
ihre  irdischen  Schwestem. 

In  diesen  Jungfrauen  in  Walhalla  leben  die  Seelen  der  am  Kampf 
teilnehmenden  Schildmadchen  (Skjaldmeyjar)  und  der  Schlachtenmadchen 
(Valmeyjar)  unsterblich  fort. 

Die  Walkiire  Sigrdrifa  oder  Brunhild,  von  Sigurd  aus  dem  Zauber- 
schlaf  erweckt,  lehrt  ihrem  Retter  den  Runenzauber.  Sie  unterweist 
ihn  in  den  Siegrunen,  eingegraben  in  das  Schwert,  und  in  den  Bierrunen 
des  Trinkhorns  wider  Frauentrug^®),  und  gegen  den  Zauber  im  gereichtem 
Trunk.^») 

Hothr,  den  Heldenjiingling,  warnen  Walkiiren  vor  seinem  Neben- 
buhler  Baldr,  Odins  Sohn. 

Sie  raten  dem  im  Kampf  mit  Baldr  unterlegenen  Hothr  die  Speisen 
zu  erlangen ,  durch  deren  GenuB  sich  die  Kraft  des  G5ttersohnes  taglich 
emeuert.  Hothr  bezwingt  auch  seinen  Gegner,  dem  die  Todesgottin  ein 
baldiges  Ende  prophezeite. 

Freyja,  Odins  Gattin,  die  LiebesgGttin ,  der  man  am  Hochzeitstag 
ein  Opfer  weihte,  ist  die  Herrin  der  Walkiiren.  Wie  die  mannlichen 
Helden,  die  auf  der  Walstatt  fallen,  Odin  zugehGren,  so  die  weiblichen 
der  Freyja.^^)  Das  Attribut  der  Freyja  war  ein  Falkengefieder,  w^ahrend 
die  Walkiiren  iiber  Schwanengewander  und  Schwanengefieder  verfugten. 
Als  Schwane  leben  sie  denn  noch  lange  in  den  Sagen,  Marchen  und 
Liedern  der  Deutschen  fort.  In  der  Gudrun  erscheint  im  Anklang  an 
die  Schwanenjungfrauen  ein  Engel  als  Schwan^^),  und  Lohengrins  wilder 
Schwan  ist  gleichfalls  mit  iiberirdischen  Eigenschaften  begnadet.^-)  Sie, 
die  Walkiiren,  sind  hohen  Zaubers  kundig.  In  einem  der  beiden  Merse- 
burger  Zauberspriiche,  dem  einzigen  schriftlichen  Oberbleibsel  aus  dem 
deutsch-heidnischen  Altertum,  spricht  der  eine,  bestimmt  auf  magische 
Weise  die  Fesseln  eines  Gefangenen  zu  l5sen  von  den  Idisi,  den  Wal- 
kiiren als  Zauberinnen: 

Eiris  sazun  idisi,  sazun  hera  duoder. 
Suma  hapt  heptidun,  suma  heri  lezidun, 
suma  clubodun  umbi  cuonio  widi: 
insprinc  haptbandun,  invar  vigandun. 

Ehemals  setzten  sich  Frauen,  setzten  sich  hierhin,  dorthin. 
Die  einen  hefteten  Haft,  andere  hielten  das  Heer  auf, 
andere  klaubten  an  Fesseln: 
entspring*  den  Haftbanden,  entfahre  den  Feinden!^^) 

In  diesen  Walkiiren  stellt  sich  germanische  Frauennatur   in  urzeit- 
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licher  Wildheit  und  GrQUe  dar,  umflossen  von  einem  mythologischen 
Nimbus.^"*)  So  besonders  in  Brunhild,  der  Heldin  des  Sigurdfragmeptes 
der  Edda.  Sie  ist  kampfbegierige  Walkure  und  doch  ein  liebebediirftiges 
Weib,  ein  Gemisch  von  dMmonischer  Kraft  und  weiblicher  Zartheit  — 
das  Idealbild  einer  Germanin. 

In  diese  Gestalt  legte  der  Dichter  all  die  Eigenschaften ,  die  der 
Urdeutsche  von  der  Frau  seines  Herzens  forderte,  aber  auch  all  die 
Acbtung,  die  er  einer  solchen  Frau  entgegenbrachte,  war  sie  doch  die 
Mutter  seiner  S«5hne. 

Ihr,  der  Mutter,  lag  allein  die  Kindererziehung  ob,  wahrend  der 
Vater,  wenn  nicht  im  Kriege,  auf  der  Jagd,  beim  Spiel  oder  Trunk  mit 
den  Genossen,  seine  Zeit  hinbrachte. 

Sie,  nur  sie,  die  Frau,  war  des  Hauses  guter  Geist,  wie  sie  es 
alle  Zeiten  hindurch  geblieben  ist.  ,,Der  tiefste  Gmnd  zur  AutoritM  in 
der  Familie,  zum  Hausregiment,  wird  gelegt  bei  der  Erziehung  der 
Kinder/*^*)  und  diese  Herrschaft  wuOte  das  deutsche  Weib  voll  aus- 
zuuben. 

An  ihr  hingen  die  Kinder  mit  vollem  Herzen,  wiihrend  sie  dem 
raiihen  Vater  nur  scheue  Ehrfurcht  entgegenbrachten.  Sie  war  die  Mutter, 
er  nur  der  Herr.  So  war  es  bei  den  Germanen,  so  ist  es  bei  alien 
kriegerisclien  NaturvSlkern.  Deon,  ,Je  weiter  wir  in  der  Entwickelung 
der  V6lker  zuriickgehen,  umsomehr  schwindet  die  nationale  Eigenart  vor 
dem  allgemein  Menschlichen*'.^®)  Und  dieses  alfgemein  Menschliche  ver- 
kl3rpert  sich  in  dem  edelsten,  urspriinglichsten  Gefiihl,  der  Mutterliebe. 

Das  Naturkind,  dem  die  geheimnisvollen  Vorg^nge  des  Werdens 
unfalibar  waren,  da  sein  Denkvermogen  kaum  vom  tierischen  Instinkt 
abwich,  muBte  in  der  Mutter  etwas  Zauberisches  sehen,  Es  kannte 
die  Ursache  seiner  Entstehung  und  sah  die  Tatsache,  doch  der  Zu- 
sammenhang  zwischen  beiden  war  ihm  unbegreiflich.  Die  Mutter  hatte 
zweifellos  geboren,  doch  der  Anteil  des  Vaters  an  dieser  Wirkung  w^ar 
ihm  unfaUhch.  Der  Mutter  v/ar  dar.  Kind  unleugbar  zu  eigen,  Tiber  das 
Besitzrecht  des  Vaters  konnten  Zweifel  obwalten.  Die  Mutter  stand 
daher  dem  Kinde  nflher  als  der  Vater,  deshetb  muUten  ihre  Bestimmungen 

Iiiber  das  Schicksal   des  Kindes   maiJgebender,   sogar  allein  maUgebend 
sein. 
Aus  solchen  Anschauungen  entwickelte  sich  mit  dem  Entstehen  ge- 
sellschaftlicher  Formen  das  Mutterrecht,  das  Matriarchat,  der  Gegen- 
satz  vom  Patriarchat,  dem  V^aterrecht  an  das  Kind. 
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Mutter  an  der  Spitze  der  Familie  steht,  nicht  der  Vater.^^)  Es  bestand 
und  besteht  vornehmlich  dort,  wo  Polyandrie  —  VielmMnnerei  —  herrscht, 
jedoch  auch  hflufig  da,  wo  die  Einehe  gebrfluchlich  war. 2**)  Auf  den 
Qeist  des  Mutterrechts  weist  heute  noch  die  Bestimmung  des  BUrger- 
lichen  Gesetzbuches  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  hin,  nach  dem  ein  unehe- 
liches  Kind  und  dessen  Vater  als  nicht  verwandt  gelten.^^) 

Das  Mutterrecht  in  seiner  reinen  Form  bestand  zu  Tacitus  Zeiten  nicht 
mehr.  Nur  seine  letzten  Auslaufer,  das  innige  Zusammengeh5rigkeits- 
gefUhl  zwischen  Oheimen  und  Schwesters5hnen  erinnerte  an  das  Matri- 
archat.^^)  „Der  Schwester  S5hne  sind  gleich  angesehn  beim  Oheim  wie 
beim  Vater.  Einige  halten  diese  Blutsverwandtschaft  flir  noch  heihger 
und  enger,  und  ziehen,  wenn  sie  Geiseln  nehmen,  solche  vor,  als  seien 
sie  sowohl  fiir  das  Herz  ein  festeres,  als  fiir  das  Haus  ein  umfassenderes 

Band.'^O 

Ein  Mutterrecht  bei  in  Monogamie  lebenden  V5lkern  kann  natlirlich 
nur  dort  bestehen,  wo  die  Frau  nicht  die  Sklavin  des  Mannes  oder  nur 
die  Kindergebarerin  ist,  sondern  des  Mannes  getreuer  Kamerad  in 
Freud  und  Leid,  den  der  Mann  mit  seiner  Kraft  schirmt,  und  der  diesen 
Schutz  durch  Hingabe  lohnt.  „Die  Hochstellung  der  Frauen  unter  den 
Qermanen  war  eine  mehr  religiose  als  weltliche,  mehr  eine  passive  als 
aktive.  Man  betrachtete  das  Weib  als  ein  kOrperlich  schwaches,  geistig 
starkes  Wesen,  das  Anspriiche  auf  Schutz  und  Schonung,  auf  Ehr- 
erbietung  und  Heilighaltung  hatte.  Wir  wiirden  sehr  irren,  wenn  wir 
die  Frauen  als  die  Mittelpunkte  der  Gesellschaft  und  des  geistigen 
Lebens  ansehen  wollten.  Die  altgermanische  Frauenverehrung  ist  durch- 
aus  nicht  zu  modernisieren ;  das  Weib  war  Weib,  zu  deutsch  ein 
Wesen  hinter  dem  Mann,  und  Frauen  wie  Veleda,  die  wir  in  hervor- 
ragender  Stellung  sehen,  standen  nicht  mehr  auf  weiblichem,  sondern 
auf  Ubermenschlichem  Boden.  Rechtlich  war  die  Stellung  der  Frau 
v5llig  untergeordnet  und  laBt  sich  durchaus  mit  der  des  Kindes  im 
vaterlichen  Hause  vergleichen.  Und  dennoch  stand  die  deutsche  Frau 
hoch  iiber  der  griechischen,  rOmischen  und  romanischen.  Der  keusche 
Sinn  des  Volkes  war  die  Grundrechtsurkunde  des  Weibes;  weibliche 
Zucht  und  Ehre  gait  dem  Leben  gleich.  Wo  aber  solche  Ansicht 
herrscht,  da  fallt  dem  Weibe  ein  besseres  Los  als  dort,  wo  es  zwar 
bUrgerlich  selbstandig,  aber  einzig  und  allein  ein  Mittel  sinnlicher  Lust 
ist.  Rauh  konnte  es  behandelt  werden,  aber  nicht  roh;  es  kann 
kOrperliche  MiUhandlungen  erfahren,  aber  keine  sittlichen.  Ein  leuchtendes 
Beispiel    ist  die  gefangene    K5nigstochter    Gudrun,    die   Hartmut    von 
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Normannenland  dem  Vater  raubt,  Sie  ist  viele  Jahre  unter  den  Feinden 
gefangen,  Hartmut  liebt  sie  mit  aller  Macht;  aber  seine  Bitten  so  wenig 
wie  seiner  Mutter  Miliiiandlungen  vermOgen  sie,  die  Einwilligung  zur 
Ehe  zu  geben.  Und  Hartmut  denkt  tilclitig  genug,  um  nicht  mit  Gewalt 
zu  erzwingen,  was  ihm  versagt  vvird.     Das  ist  germanische  Art/'^*) 

Dem  ersten  Schilderer  Germaniens,  dem  eleganten,  an  die  zur 
Cberreife  gelangte  Kultur  seines  Vaterlandes  gewOhnten  Romer  Cajus 
Cornelius  Tacitus,  nOtigt  die  Reinhieit  der  deutschen  Frau  Worte  unge- 
kijnstelter  Begeisterung  ab. 

Aus  der  mit  vergiftenden  Miasmen  geschwangerten  Luft  des  Siinden- 
pfuhls,  der  r^mischen  Weltlatrine,  kam  der  Weltmann,  dem  nichts  mensch- 
liches  fremd  war,  und  der  wie  wenige  den  Qeist  seiner  Zeit  erfalit,  in 
die  rauhere  aber  reine  Luft  des  deutschen  Nordens,  Das  Weib,  das 
er  bis  dahin  vor  Augen  gehabt,  war  die  Welt-  und  Modedame,  in 
Oppigkeit  aufgewachsen  in  der  Atmosphere  voo  Unnatur  und  Sinnlichkeit, 
die  von  VOlkern  aller  Zonen  nach  Rom  eingeschleppt  wurden,  Tacitus 
kannte  nur  Treibhauspflanzen  mit  farbengluhenden  aber  duftlosen  Bluten 
Oder  Unkraut,  ehe  er  die  bescheidene  Waldblume  zum  ersten  Mai  er- 
blickte.  Er  zieht  eine  Parallele  zwischen  seiner  LandesmMnnin  und  der 
Germanin,  die  in  jeder  Hinsicht  zugunsten  der  letztgenannten  aus- 
fallen  muB. 

„So  ieben  sie  denn  in  woblbeschirmter  Keuschheit  durch  keinc 
Lockungen  von  SchauspieleUt  keine  Reizungen  von  Gastmahlern  ver- 
fiihrt.  Der  Briefe  Heimlichkeiten  sind  so  gut  den  Mannern  wie  den 
Frauen  unbekannt.  Sehr  selten  fur  cin  so  zahlreiches  Volk  sind  Ehe- 
bruche,  deren  Bestrafung  unverzUglicb  und  den  Mannern  uberlassen  ist. 
Vor  den  Augen  ihrer  Verwandten  jagt  der  Ehemann  die  EntblOlite  mit 
abgeschnittenem  Haupthaar  aus  dem  Hause,  und  treibt  mit  einer  GeiUel 
sie  durchs  ganze  Dorf.  Preisgegebner  Keuschheit  gew^hrt  man  vollends 
keine  Verzeihung;  nicht  durch  Sch5nheit,  nicht  durch  Jugeod,  nicht  durch 
Reichtum  fande  solche  einen  Mann.  Denn  hier  lacht  niemand  iiber 
Laster,  und  es  heiUt  verfiihren  und  sich  verfijhren  lassen  nicht  der  Geist 
der  Zeit.  Noch  besser  freilich  die  Volksstiimme,  in  welchen  nur  Jung- 
frauen  sich  verheiraten,  und  es  mit  der  Hoffnung  und  dem  Geltibde  der 
Gattin  bei  Einem  Male  sein  Bewenden  hat.  So  empfangen  sie  nur 
Einen  Mann,  wie  Einen  Leib  nur  und  Bin  Leben,  dali  kein  Gedanke 
dartiber  hinaus,  nicht  weiter  irgend  ein  Verlangen  reicht,  daii  nicht  so- 
wohl  den  Ehemann  sie  in  ihm  lieben,  a!s  die  Ehe.  Die  Zahl  der  Kinder 
zu  beschranken,  oder   irgend   einen   von  den  Nachgeborenen  zu  tiUen 
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wird  fiir  eine  Missetat  gehalten,  und  mehr  vermOgen  hier  gute  Sitten, 
als  anderswo  gute  Gesetze."^^) 

Auch  Wotan  lehrt  im  H§vam§l  den  Lodfafner: 

Das  Weib  eines  andern  wolle  du  nie 
Zur  heimlichen  Liebschaft  verleiten !  3*) 

Nachdem  er  vorausgeschickt  hatte: 

„Nimm  dich  in  Acht,  aber  nicht  ohne  Not 

Am  allermeisten  beim  Altrunk, 

Bei  eines  anderen  ehMichem  Weib.  ..." 

Keusch  und  rein  verfloB  die  Jugend  der  Germanen.  Vor  dem 
zwanzigsten  Jahr  eine  Liebschaft  zu  haben,  gait  als  schimpflich  far 
den  jUngling.^^)  „Auch  mit  den  Jungfrauen  eilt  man  nicht.  Den  Jiing- 
lingen  gleich  ist  ihre  Hochgestalt.  PaBlich  und  stark  verehlichen  sie 
sich  und  von  der  Eltern  Kraft  zeugen  auch  die  Kinder".  ^^)  „In  jeg- 
lichem  Haus  wachsen  sie  nackt  und  schmutzig  zu  dem  Gliederbau,  der 
Leibesgestalt  empor,  die  wir  (an  ihnen)  bewundern.  Jeden  nahrt  seine 
eigene  Mutter  an  ihrer  Brust  und  sie  werden  nicht  Magden  und  Ammen 
Uberwiesen",^0  wie  es  in  Rom  Gepflogenheit  war.  Die  halbwuchsigen 
Kinder  schied  man  nicht  priide  voneinander.  Denn  trotz  der  ger- 
manischen  Moralitat  „macht  man  aus  den  Geschlechtsverschiedenheiten 
kein  Geheimnis.  Beide  Geschlechter  baden  sich  gemeinschaftlich  in 
FlUssen  und  tragen  unter  den  Fellen  und  kleinen  Decken  von  Renntier- 
hauten  den  Leib  grOBtenteils  bloB.*'^^) 

Auf  solchem  Holz  muBten  Kerngestalten  erwachsen,  knorrig  vvie 
der  Eichenast,  aber  auch  gesund  und  saftstrotzend  wie  dieser. 

Und  so  sproB  jene  hehrste  Frauengestalt  des  alten  Deutschlands 
empor,  deren  tragische  Schicksale  den  ersten  und  einzigen  Roman  bilden, 
der  aus  den  Urwaldern  Germaniens  auf  uns  gekommen  ist,  und  unver- 
gessen    bleibt,    so   lange   deutsche  Laute   auf  deutscher  Erde   klingen. 

Im  sechsten  Jahr  nach  Christi  Geburt  war's  als  der  „goldene" 
Augustus  den  kahlkOpf igen ,  aufgeblasenen  Patrizier  Publius  Quinctilius 
Varus  als  Statthalter  in  die  rOmisch-gallischen  Provinzen  sandte.  Varus 
war  vorher  in  gleicher  Eigenschaft  in  Syrien  gewesen.  Er  hatte  ,,das 
reiche  Syrien  als  armer  Schlucker  betreten,  und  das  arme  als  reicher 
Mann  verlassen."  Das  Auftreten  dieses  von  echt  rOmischer  Oberhebung 
strotzenden  Mannes,  dem  die  Barbaren  nur  als  Ausbeutungsobjekte 
galten,  muBte  die  ohnehin  garende  Unzufriedenheit  mit  den  welschen 
Eindringlingen  zur  hell  auflohenden  Emp5rung  entfachen. 

Germanische  Krieger  schlichen  auf  nur  ihnen  bekannten  Pfaden  von 
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Stamm  zu  Stamm,  von  Gehoft  zu  Gehoft  mit  gjeheimen  Botschaften,  urn 
die  Mannen  zutn  Kampf  gegen  das  Riimerheer  aufzustacheln. 

Die  Seele  dieser  Bewegung  war  Armin,  Segitners  Sohn,  ein  Fiirst 
der  Chenjsker. 

So  begeisterten  Widerhall  Armins  Worte  an  vielen  Stetlen  fand, 
so  ablehnend  kiihl  verhielt  man  sich  anderorts  dagegen.  Die  Rtimer 
hatten  durch  Geld  und  ihre,  mit  beleidigender  Herablassung  verteilten 
Otmstbezeugungen  sich  treue  Anh^nger  unter  den  Germanen  zu  er- 
werben  gewulit*  Selbst  die  Eroberer  geriogschatzten  diese  Verrfiter  an 
ihrem  Vaterland,  doch  dies  hielt  jene  FOrsten  nicht  ab,  die  Interessen 
ihres  Volkes  den  eigenen  unterzuordnen  und  mit  knechtischer  Uuter- 
wurfigkeit  deutsche  Treue  gegen  rOmisches  Gold  umzuwechseln.  Jener 
undeutsche  Qeist,  der  sich  nur  zu  gern  von  dem  aus  der  Fremde  ein- 
f  alien  den  Glauz  bfenden  lieO,  well  er  eben  von  Fremden,  alles  Deutsch- 
tiim  hohni^chelnd  bekrittelnden  Persf)nlichkeiten  ausging,  zeitigte  eben 
schoii  damals  eine  Niedertraclit,  die  sich  aber  erst^  viele  Jahrbunderte 
spMer,  zur  Zeit  des  Sonnenk5nigs  und  des  kleinen,  bleichen  Korsen  zur 
vollen  Blute  entfalten  sollte,  Er  schted  Brlider  gleicben  Stammes  wie 
mit  ehernen  Mauern  voneinander  und  sate  Hali,  wo  Einigkeit  viel  Unheil 
abgewendet  hMtte, 

Einer  der  ergebensten  Romlinge  deutscher  Herkunft  war  Segest, 
gleichfalls  ein  H^uptling  der  Cherusker.  ,,Arminius  wiegelte  Germanien 
auf.  Segestes  hatte  schou  oft  und  noch  beim  letzten  Mai,  als  man  zu 
den  Waffen  griff,  dem  Varus  erOffnet,  daB  ein  Aufruhr  im  Werk  sei 
und  geraten,  ihn  nebst  Arminius  und  den  ubrigen  Machthabern  in  Fesseln 
zu  iegen.  Nach  Entfernung  der  Fltrsten  wurde  das  Volk  nichts  zu  unter- 
nebmen  wagen,  er,  Varus,  selbst  wOrde  Zeit  gewinnen,  Schuldlose  uod 
Schuldige  zu  unter scbeiden.  Doch  Varus  fiel  durch  sein  Verhar.gnis  uod 
durch  die  Gewalt  des  Arminius,  Segest,  obw^ohi  durch  seines  Volkes 
Einigkeit  (mit  den  aufstandiscben  Stammen)  mit  in  den  Krieg  verwickelt, 
blieb  andern  Sinnes.  Sein  PrivathaU  wuchs  noch,  wet!  Armin  die  einem 
andern  verlobte  Tocbter  des  Segest  entfiihrt  hatte.  So  war  der  Eidam 
verhalit,  verfeindet  die  Schwieger  und  was  bei  EintrMchtigen  ein  Band 
der  Liebe  ist,  ward  zum  Stachel  des  Zornes  bei  den  feindselig  Ge- 
sinnten/*^**) 

Den  Hali  von  Segest  gegen  Armin  mag  nicht  allein  der  Arger  iiber 
die  EntfUhmng  der  Tochter  angefacbt  haben,  sondern  noch  mehr  der 
verletzte  Ehrgeiz.  Den  in  Waffen  ergrauten,  verscbiagenen  Krieger 
muJJte  es  mit  Wut  erflillen,   dali  der  junge,  tatkriiftige  Armin  grdBeren 
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EinfluB  bei  den  Stammesgenossen  gewann,    als    er  selbst  aufzuweisen 
hatte. 

Zum  GlUck  flir  die  Germanen  „hatte  Varus  seine  Ohren  mit  dem 
Wachs  der  Selbstgefalligkeit  verstopft  und  lieB  den  Verrater  mit  seinen 
Angebereien  und  Warnungen  abfahren.  So  konnte  Arminius  seine  wohl- 
ausgesonnenen  Veranstaltungen  ungehindert  zu  Ende  fiihren."*®)  Der 
Vernichtungskampf  im  Teutoburger  Wald  war  die  Folge  und  der  Jammer- 
schrei  des  CMsars  in  Rom:  „Quinctilius  Varus,  gib,  gib  die  Legionen 
wieder!''^^) 

Denn  Varus:  „ geriet  in  einen  Sumpf. 

Verlor  zwei  Stiefel  und  einen  Strumpf 
Und  blieb  elend  stecken!** 

wie  Scheffel  singt. 

Der  Feldherr  und  an  fUnfzigtausend  RGmer  deckten  das  Schlachtf eld ! 

Armin  war  der  Held  des  Tages  —  aber  leider  nur  des  Tages. 
Ohne  Neider  kein  Erfolg.  Aber  wo  der  Erfolg  das  Ergebnis  eigener 
Tatkraft  ist,  da  reckt  der  HaB  sein  giftgeschwollenes  Haupt  empor. 
Denn  auBer  Segest  miissen  noch  andere  Qermanenfiihrer  Armins  GlUck 
mit  scheelen  Augen  verfolgt  haben,  sonst  bleibt  es  unerklarlich,  daB  der 
Schwiegervater  den  Eidam  uberfallen  und  mit  der  Qattin  sechs  voile 
Jahre  gefangen  halten  konnte. 

Um  Rache  fUr  die  Varusschlacht  zu  nehmen,  war  Drusus  Germanicus, 
der  Neffe  des  Tiberius,  des  neuen  rOmischen  Imperators,  nach  Ger- 
manien  gekommen. 

Zu  derselben  Zeit   gliickte  es   Armin  aus   der   Gefangenschaft  bei 

Segest  zu  entrinnen,  doch  ohne  seine  Frau.     Sie,  die  ihm  Vaterfreuden 

verhieB,  muBte  er  in  der  Gewalt  ihres  Vaters  zuriicklassen.     Er  sollte 

sie  nie  wiedersehen,  auch  nie  den  VaterkuB  auf  die  Stirne  seines  Kindes 

'  driicken. 

Um  die  Gattin  zu  befreien  belagerte  Armin  mit  seinen  Cheruskern 
das  feste  Haus  Segests.  Doch  dieser  erlangte  durch  seinen  Sohn  und 
andern  heimlich  an  Drusus  gesandten  Leuten,  den  Entsatz  durch  die 
rfimische  Obermacht. 

Zum  Dank  fiir  diese  Hilfe  Ubergab  Segest  dem  R5mer  die  noch  in 
seiner  Verwahrung  befindlichen  Gefangenen.  „Dabei  waren  edie  Frauen 
und  unter  diesen  die  Gattin  des  Arminius,  Segestes  Tochter,  mehr  nach 
dem  Gatten  als  nach  des  Vaters  Geist  geartet,  weder  zu  Tranen  be- 
siegt  noch  mit  einem  Laut  flehend,  unter  dem  Busen  zusammengefaltet 
die  Hande,  niederblickend  auf  den  gesegneten  Leib.''^^)    Dabei  schwang 
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Segest  eine  Rede  an  den  romischen  Machthaber,  die  in  den  seither  ver- 
flossenen  neuiizehnhundert  Jahren  nichts  von  ihrer  himmelschreienden 
Niedertracht  eingebQlit  hat,"*^) 

„Den  Arminius  trieb  aulier  angeborener  Heftigkeit  der  Gattin  Raub, 
iind  dalJ  der  Knechtschaft  unterworfen,  was  die  Frau  unter  ihrem  Herzen 
trug,  gleich  einem  Rasenden  umher.  Und  so  durchflog  er  der  Chenisker 
Claue,  Waff  en  gegen  Segestes,  Waff  en  gegen  den  Cflsar  aufzubieten. 
Selbst  Schm^liungen  hielt  er  nkhi  zuriick:  Ein  herrlicher  Vater!  ein 
groCer  Jmperator,  ein  tapferes  Heer,  die  mit  so  vielen  Armen  ein  schwaches 
Weib  hinwegfiihren!  Vor  rhm  (Armin)  seien  drei  Legionen,  ebensoviel 
Legatet!  niedergesunken;  denn  oicht  mit  Verrat,  ntcht  gegen  schwangere 

Frauen,  sondern  offen  gegen  Bewaffnete  pflege  er  Kdeg  zu  flihren 

Wenn  Vaterland,  Familie,  Althergebrachtes  den  Deutschen  lieber  waren 
als  Fremd-  und  Zwingherrschaft,  so  mOchten  sie  ihni,  Arminius,  zu  Ruhm 
und  Freiheit,  Segestes  zu  schimpflicher  Knechtschaft  folgen  !''"**) 

In  diesen  warmen  Worten  verriet  ein  RSmer  seine  Teilnahme  fur 
den  bedauernswerten  Helden,  Die  Landsleute  lieB  Armins  Appeli  voll- 
kommen  kalt.     Keine  Hand  regte  sicb,  ihm  beizustehen. 

Armins  Gattin  wurde  nacli  Italien  gebracht,  wo  sie  bald  darauf  einem 
Sohn  das  Leben  gab. 

Die  Romer  nannten  das  Kind  Thumelicus. 

Dem  ,,edlen''  Segest  wurde  dann  doch  nach  dem  Vorgefallenen  der 
Boden  der  Heimat  zu  heiU.  Um  die  Friichte  seiner  Grolitaten  einzu- 
heimsen,  folgte  er  dem  Sieger  nach  Rom, 

Zur  Ehre  der  Menschheit  sei  angenommen,  da  IS  Segest  gezwungen 
worden  war,  den  Triumphzug  des  Drusus  Germanicus  am  27.  Mai  des 
Jahres  17  n.  Chr.  Qeb.  als  Zuschauer  beizuw^ohnen.^^)  Wie  mag  ihm 
in  diesem  Fall  zu  Mut  gewesen  sein,  als  er  „seinen  eigenen  Sohn  Se* 
migus  (Segimund,  Sigmund),  Anfiihrer  der  Chenisker  und  dessen  Schwester, 
die  Gattin  Armins,  des  Oberfeldherrn  der  Cherusker  bei  der  treulosen 
Vernichtung  des  Quinctilius  Varus,  und  der  auch  jetzt  noch  Krieg  fUhrt, 
namens  Thusnelda  und  ihren  dreiiahrigen  Snhn/*^^)  mit  Ketten  beladen 
unter  den  Kriegsgefangenen  einherschreiten  sah. 

Wie  tief  mufite  erst  diese  Schaustetlung  das  an  die  Abgeschlossen- 
heit  des  Haiises  gewfthtite  germanische  Weib  verletzen!  Sie  war  eine 
Fiirstentochter^  die  Frau  eines  FOrsten  und  den  frechen  Blicken,  den 
schadenfrohen  Bemerkungen,  den  halierfullten  oder  schamlosen  Zurufen 
der  Zuschauer  wehrlos  preisgegeben.  Wie  mochte  sich  ihr  Herz  zu- 
sammenkrampfen,  soba!d  ihr  Blick  auf  den  kleinen  als  Sklaven  geborenen 
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Sohn  an  ihrer  Seite  fiel,  und  wenn  sie  des  friedlosen,  von  Freund  und 
Feind  gehetzten  Gatten  dachte! 

Doch  das  Bitterste  stand  der  Schwergeprtiften  noch  bevor,  der 
grOBte  Schmerz,  der  einer  Mutter  zugefiigt  werden  kann.  —  Man  nahm 
ihr  das  Einzige,  was  ihr  aus  der  kurzen  Zeit  des  Liebesgliicks  geblieben 
—  das  Kind. 

„Wie  mit  dem  zu  Ravenna  erzogenen  Knaben  des  Schicksals  harte 
Launen  nachmals  ihr  Spiel  getrieben,  werde  ich  am  gehOrigen  Ort  er- 
zahlen*'  sagt  Tacitus/*"^^)  Leider  sind  gerade  diese  Mitteilungen  des 
rftmischen  Historikers,  die  bekanntlich  in  Gustav  Freytags  Roman  „Die 
verlorene  Handschrift"  eine  Rolle  spielen,  verloren  gegangen  oder  unge- 
schrieben  geblieben.  Zu  welcher  Schmach  das  Kind  eines  Helden  aus- 
ersehen  war,  dariiber  hegt  der  Qeschichtschreiber  nur  Vermutungen. 
Der  Dichter  laBt  den  „Fechter  von  Ravenna*',  den  Rttmling  mit  Leib  und 
Seele,  der  jedes  Andenken  an  seine  deutsche  Heimat  mit  Verachtung 
von  sich  weist,  durch  die  Hand  der  eigenen  Mutter  sterben.*^) 

SiebenunddreiBigjahrig  fiel  Armin,  21  n.  Chr.  Geb.,  durch  die  TUcke 
seiner  Sippe,  die  mit  seinen  Feinden  gemeinsame  Sache  gemacht. 

Ein  R5mer  hat  dem  deutschen  Heros  ein  unvergSngliches  Denkmal 
gesetzt.**^)  Die  Landsleute  besangen  die  Taten  des  Mannes,  den  sie 
feige  hingemordet,  dessen  Weib  und  Kind  sie  in  Knechtschaft  verkommen 
lieBen.  Spater  erhielt  er  auch  ein  Standbild.  Mit  Liedern  und  Monumenten 
hat  der  Deutsche  von  jeher  die  Undankbarkeit  wett  zu  machen  gesucht, 
die  er  gegen  seine  Helden  geiibt,  so  lange  sie  am  Leben  waren. 

Und  Thusnelda? 

Wann  und  wo  sie  ihr  miides  Haupt  zur  letzten  Ruhe  gebettet, 
kiindet  keine  Oberlieferung. 

Sie  endete  fern  von  der  Heimat,  von  dem  Gatten,  dem  sie  so 
geistesverwandt  gewesen,  vergessen  von  denen,  fiir  die  sie  Schmach 
und  Schande  mit  Hochsinn  getragen,  bis  spater  die  neuerwachte  Lust 
am  Studium  der  Alten  ihr  Andenken  wieder  erweckte.  Einem  der 
widerlichsten  Gesellen  des  deutschen  Pamasses,  Daniel  Casper  von 
Lohenstein,  war  es  vorbehalten,  sie  in  der  deutschen  Literatur  ein- 
zufUhren.^") 

Wenn  GOttling^O  recht  hat,  und  die  herrliche  Marmorstatue  in  der 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi  auf  dem  Marktplatz  von  Florenz  wirklich  Thusnelda 
darstellt,  so  wiirde  dies  beweisen,  daB  die  Worte  des  Tacitus  auch  das 
MitgefUhl  eines  groBen  rOmischen  Kiinstlers  geweckt  und  ihn  zu  einem 
Meisterwerk  begeistert  haben. 
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Ein  vollerbliihtes  Weib  lehnt  auf  dem  liolien  SockeL  Das  krilftig 
geschnittene  Antlitz,  uinrahmt  von  frei  auf  den  Nacken  niederwallendem 
Gelock,  ist  unter  der  Wucht  des  Geschickes  tief  gesenkt,  Eine  Welt  von 
Schwermiit  liegt  iifaer  den  in  weite,  endtos  weite  Fernen  trSumenden  Augen, 
Das  kiinstlose  Gewand  legt  sich  faltenreich  iim  die  schlankkrMtige  Ge- 
stalt.  Die  Arme  sind  entblOOt,  so 
auch  die  linke  Bnist,  wie  Tacitus 
es  als  Eigenheit  der  germanischen 
Frauentracbt  hervorhebt,'*^)  Ais 
Schuhe  dienen  eine  Art  Sandalen 
aus  einem  Stlick  Leder. 

So  auch  sind  Germaninncn 
auf  der  Siegessiiule  Marc  Aurels 
in  Rom  angetan.  Auf  anderen 
Teilen  dieser  steinernen  Kultur- 
geschichte  tragen  deutsclieFrauen 
die  Brust  mit  einem  Hemd  bedeckt, 
liber  das  ein  Stlick  Zeug  wie  eine 
kurze  Tunika  geworfen  ist.  In  das 
Gewand  sind  Purpurstreifen  oder 
farbige  Faden  zu  einfachen 
Mustern  eingewebt:  sie  zeugen 
von  der  Freude  an  grellen  Farben, 
die  wir  bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag 
bei  der  l^ndiicben  Bev5lkerung, 
tiamentlichSuddeutschlandsAvahr- 
nehmen  k&nnen.^^) 

DerAufenthalt  imPreien,  die 
kraftigende  Arbeit  in  Ha  us  und 
Feld,  die  Abhiirtung  w^hrend  der 
kleiderlosen  Jugendzeit  erzeugte 
stattliche  Frauengestalten ,  viel- 
leicht  zu  eckig  und  knorrig  fiir  den 
das  Zartere  vorziehenden  mo- 
dernen    Geschmack.      Das    der 

rauhen  Luft  schutzlos  preisgegebene  Antlitz,  die  nabrhafte,  kunstlos  zu- 
bereitete  Kost  von  Fleisch,  Fisch,  Milch  und  Feldfrlichten  malte  gesunde 
Farben  auf  die  scbarfgeschnittenen  Zlige,  wie  sie  uns  auch  von  dem  mar- 
mornen  Kopf  einer  Gennanin   im   Bntischen  Museum   entgegenschauen. 

U  ■  u  c  I  ,  Die  deuuche  FtAU  in  der  VergangeulkeiL.  2 
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Die  Nase  ist  gerade  und  larig,  die  Lippen  sind  in  gesunder  Sinnlichkeit  auf- 
geworfen.  Kiihn  geschwungene  Brauen  Uberwcilben  die  groLSen  Augen, 
die  Plutarch  hell  und  Horaz  blau  nennt. 

Die  Haarfarbe  bei  den  germaiiiscben  Frauen  wies  alle  Schattierungen 
vom  DiiTikclrot  bis  zum  hellsten  Strohgelb  auf*  Sie  trugen  ein  reifen- 
artiges  Band  um  dieses  herabwallende  Haar,  das  unbedeckt  den  Sonnen- 
strahlen,  dem  Schnee  und  Regen  ausgesetzt  wurde.^"*) 

Das  germanische  Blondhaar  gait  in  Rom  fur  ausnehmend  schun,  denn 
schon  die  Hellenen  dachten  iiire  Gotter  mit  Vorlrebe  blond.  Dariim  bemiihte 
sich  denn  auch  die  vornehme  Weiblichkeit  Roms,  ein  deutsches  Blond  durch 
Farben  zu  erzielen.     Ebenso  waren  blonde  Perucken  stark  verbreitet,^^) 

Der  Germane  liebte  iibrigens  gleichfalls  blond,  und  wo  ihm  die  Natur 
diese  Farbe  versagt,  da  farbte  auch  er  sein  Haar  mit  einer  Seife  von 
Buchenasche  und  Ziegentalg.''^)  Blond  waren  die  Bliiten  holder  Wetblich- 
keit  in  alien  Dichtungen  des  Mittelalters ,  schwarz  und  rot  die  Bose- 
wichter  beiderlei  Geschlechtes. 

Bei  aller  Einfachheit  der  Lebensgewohnheiten  konnte  der  Germane 
doch  des  Schmuckes  nicht  entbehren.  Diese  Erscheinung,  die  Freude 
am  Schmuck,  wiederholt  sich  bei  alien  Naturv5lkern.  1st  es  doch  meist 
nur  das  Verlangert  nach  Schmuck,  dem  die  Kleidung  ihr  Entstehen  ver- 
dankt.  Ist  die  Gewandung  einmal  vorhanden,  so  muB  der  Schmuck  die 
Vorzijge  und  Schonheiten  des  verhullteri  Korpers  ersetzen.  »,Denn  der 
Schmuck  ist  nur  vorhanden,  gewisse  Vortrefflichkeiten  unserer  Person 
anderen  vor  Augen  zu  fDhren/'*'') 

Die  Freude  an  Schmuckgegenst^nden,  ob  ihrer  Sch5nheit,  Kostbar- 
keit  Oder  ihres  Kunstwertes  wegen  ist  niederen  Volksschichten  und 
Vdlkerschaften  fremd;  sie  lieben  den  Schmuck  nur  als  VerschOnenmgs* 
mittcl.  Der  Grasmantel,  die  Blume,  das  Raubtierfell,  die  Korallenkette 
sind  als  Schmuck  gleichgeschatzt.  Ihr  materieller  Wert  ist  nur  hoch 
in  den  Augen  des  Besitzers  und  des  Neiders. 

Der  Germane  liebte  viel  und  reichen,  dabei  sehr  geschmackvollen 
Schmuck  an  seiner  sonst  libera  us  einfachen  Kleidung.  Darum  eothalten 
die  im  Jahr  1846  erschlossenen  Griber  aus  vorgeschichtlicher  Zeit  auf 
dem  Salzberg  bei  Hallstadt  unverhiiltnismaBig  mehr  Schmucksachen  als 
Waffen  und  Geratstiicke,  In  ^525  Skelettgrabern  —  im  Gegensatz  zu 
den  Brandgrabern  mit  AschenUberresten  —  wurden  gefunden:  183 
Waffen,  dagegen  1543  Schmuckstlicke  in  Bronze,  6  Gold-,  171  Bern- 
stein- und  41   Glaszierstiicke.^^j 

Am   meisten  vorhanden   waren   die   von   beiden  Geschlechtern  ge- 
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Iragenen  reichverzierten  Giirtel,  dann  Nadeln,  Fibeln,  Ringe  und  Geh^nge. 
Viei  davon  tst  einheimische  Arbeit  und  auch  der  Form  oach  einheimische 
Erfindung.  Fratien  trugen  einen  aus  einfachen  Kopfnadein  gebildeten 
Kamm  auf  dem  Hinterhaupt,  Als  Gewandnadein  dieoten  sehr  zierliche, 
mehrknOpfige,  oft  recht  lange  Spielie,  deren  Spitze  in  einem  Vorstecker 
aus  Bein  oder  Bronze  verwahrt  wan^^)  Ferner  wurden  zum  Zusammen- 
halten  der  Kleider  Fibeln  gebraucht,  federnde  Gewandhaften ,  die  aus 
efnem  BOgel  mit  Nadelrast  (Fuli)  und  einer  Nadel  init  einfacher  oder 
mehrfacher  Spiralschlinge  (Kopf)  bestehen.  Unter  den  Schmuckstucken 
sind  Armringe,  geschmackvoU  geknotet,  wenn  auch  schwer  in  der  Form, 
dann  AnhMngsel  vorherrschend,  Dicke  Ringe  aus  Bernstein  geschnitten 
vverden  urn  Handgelenk  und  Oberarin  gelegt,  Schmuckstucke  aus  Metall 
und  Bernstein  reprSsentierten  schon  damals  einen  hohen  Wert,  der  in 
der  Folgezeit  immer  wuchs.  Zu  ihoen  traten  noch  Edelsteine.  AulJer 
dem  Seltenheitswert  kam  bei  Juwelen  noch,  nach  Ansicht  der  Zeit  viel 
Geheimnisvolles  hir»zu,  was  ihren  Wert  erhOhte. 

„Eln  Stein  bestSrkte  hohen  Mut» 
Zur  Heilung  war  ein  andrer  gut: 
Sie  wirkten  all  in  eigner  Art. 
Viel  bohe  Kraft  war  drin  verwahrt, 
Falls  man  ver stand  sie  ausziideuten/*'^) 

Derartigen  Schmuck  aufzuspeichern  war  denn  auch  das  eifrigste 
Bestreben  der  Herrscher  und  Edlen.  Die  Uberh'eferungen  berichten  von 
solchen  S<;hatzen  an  viefen  Stellen*  Sie  erzaJilen  vom  unbeilbringenden 
Nibelungenhort.  Im  Beowulf  naht  die  Kdnigin  Waldiwa  mit  goldenem 
Stirnreif,     B^rwelf  dem  Gauten  (Geaten)  bietet  sie: 

r,^ zwei  Ringe  von  Gold 
_                        ktinstvoll  gewnndenen  kostbaren  Aniischmuck, 
M                       Gllrtel  und  Kleid  und  den  grOfiten  Halsreif, 
davon  ich  auf  Erden  noch  irgend  erfahren,"*^0 
Im  Ortnit  greift  der  Held  des  Gedichtes  seinen  Schatz  an,  um  ein 
Heer  aufzubringen : 
,tden  hort  wil  ich  nii  bieten,  ich  gewinne  ein  kreftic  her/*"^) 
Denn    zum    Kriegflihren    brauchte   man   auch  damals   schon   die  be- 
wuiiten  drei  Dinge  —    Geld,  Geld,  Geld!     Der  Krieg  war  erstlich  eine 

I  rein  finanzielle  Angelegenheit,  aus  der  dann  vielleicht  eine  Herzenssache 
wurde  —  genau  wie  die  Ehe  im  deutschen  Altertum  und  Mittelalter, 
Der  Ehe  ging  das  VerlObnis  zuvor,  in  den  allermeisten  Fallen  ein 
Vertrag  Im  Interesse  zweier  Familien  ohne  RUckstcht  auf  das  verlobte 
Paar,  das  haufig  kaum  geboren  war,  als  man  seine  HiJnde  zu  kiinftigem 
2* 
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Ehebund  zusammenlegte.  Das  VerlObnis  gait  als  abgegebenes  Wort  und 
war  wie  dieses  heilig. 

Die  Verlobten  waren  zur  strengsten  Enthaltsamkeit  gegeneinander 
verpflichtet.  In  dem  berUhmten  langobardischen  Edikt  des  Hrotharit, 
niedergeschrieben  643  nach  Christi  Qeburt,  doch  schon  seit  Jahrhunderten 
im  Gebrauch,  wie  die  deutschen  W5rter  darin  beweisen,  wird  strenge 
Strafe  auf  den  anagrif,  das  Beriihren  einer  Frau  vor  geschlossener  Ehe 
gesetzt.®^)  Die  Achtung  der  Jungfrflulichkeit  spricht  hier  ein  gewichtiges 
Wort  mit. 

In  der  altesten  Zeit  des  Germanentums  verlobten  und  vermMhlten  sich , 
wenn  politische  oder  f  inanzielle  Griinde  dies  erheischten,selbst  Geschwister.*^^) 

Diese  Ehen  zwischen  Geschwistern  oder  anderen  nahen  Bluts- 
verwandten,  sogar  zwischen  Eltern  und  Kindern,  galten  bei  vielen  V5l- 
kern  des  Altertums  als  das  NaturgemaUe.  „Sie  ziemt  GSttern  und 
Helden  und  sie  allein  ermOglicht  den  von  den  Nachbarn  abgeschlossenen 
FUrsten  eine  ebenbiirtige,  das  Blut  reinhaltende  Verbindung'*.^^)  Bei  den 
Persern  hieiJen  solche  Ehen  reine.  Der  Inka  in  Peru  hatte  das  Recht 
seine  alteste  Schwester  zu  heiraten,  um  auf  diese  Weise  „das  Blut  der 
Sonne**  rein  zu  erhalten.^^)  Falls  diese  Ehe  kinderlos  blieb,  mulite  er 
noch  die  zweite,  dritte  oder  folgende  Schwester  hinzunehmen,  bis  der 
erste  SprGBling  kam.^^)  Bei  den  PhOniziern  durfte  die  Mutter  den  Sohn, 
der  Vater  die  Tochter  zur  Frau  nehmen.  Unter  den  alten  Arabem 
sprach  das  Gesetz  dem  Sohn  die  Verpflichtung,  die  verwitwete  Mutter 
zu  ehelichen ,  sogar  als  ein  besonderes  Vorrecht  zu.^^)  Im  Land  der 
Pharaonen  waren  Ehen  zwischen  Geschwistern  keine  Seltenheit/^)  In  der 
altnordischen  WOlsungasaga  zeugt  Sigmund,  der  Sohn  KOnig  Wolsungrs 
mit  seiner  Zwillingsschwester  Signy  (Siglind)  den  Siefitttli.  In  der  alten 
deutschen  Heldendichtung  werden  solche  Blutsverwandten-Heiraten  den 
Heiden  vielfach  nachgesagt.^®)  Im  „Ortnit**  versagt  der  HeidenkOnig 
jedem  Freier  die  Tochter,  um  sie  selbst  nach  dem  Tode  ihrer  Mutter 
zur  Frau  zu  nehmen.     Ebenso  K5nig  Aaron  im  „Oswald**.'^0 

Die  Verehelichung  der  Witwe  mit  dem  Bruder  des  verstorbenen 
Gatten,  die  Levirats-Heiraten  der  HebrMer,  erhielt  sich  in  einigen  Lan- 
dern  Germaniens  auch  im  Mittelalter.  Der  aus  Frankreich  stammenden 
Dichtung„Iwein"Hartmanns  von  Aue  hingegen  liegt  der  Gedanke  zuGrund, 
daB  Held  Iwein  Laudine,  die  Witwe  des  von  ihm  getOteten  K5nigs  heiratet. 
„Es  hat  aber  auch  in  altnordischen  Sagen  kein  Bedenken,  daB  der 
Sieger  die  Gemahlin  seines  erlegten  Gegners  freit,  oder  seinem  Sohn 
dessen  Tochter  gibt/'"^) 
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Bis  ziim  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert  wurden  die  Ehen  erst  im  reifercn 
Alter  des  Paares  geschlosseti,  Allerdings  kommen  Ausnahmen  vor,  be- 
sonders  in  der  Obergangszeit  vom  Altertum  zum  Mittelalter  iirid  in 
dessen  Friihzeit. 

Bei  den  Langobarden  war  einerseits  die  Ehe  mit  unmannbaren 
Jimgfrauen  gesetzlich  untersagt/^)  andererseits  wieder  wird  ein  zwOlf- 
jahriges  MSdcben  fur  reif  und  die  Heirat  mit  ihm  fiir  rechtlich  giiltig  erklart. 
Ein  gleiches  dekretierten  der  Schwabenspiegel  und  das  friesischeRecht.'"*) 
Die  Gesetze  waren  erfolglos  bemijht  die  Ehen  Ungleichaltriger  zu  ver- 
hinder n.  Meist  war  in  solchen  Fallen  die  Braut  erwachsen,  der  Br^utsgam 
ein  halbwuchsiger  Knabe.^')  Den  umgekehrten  FatI  bezeugt  die  Clironik 
Tbietmars  von  Merseburg,  nach  der  dem  Edlen  Liothar  aus  Nordthiiringen 
seine  dreizehnjfihrige  Frau  Godila  einen  Sohn  gebar,^*^) 

Die  ursprilngliche  Art  der  Werbung  diirfte  bei  den  Germanen^  wfe 
bei  alien  tiefstelienden  Jagd-  und  Kriegsvolkern  der  Brautraub  gewesen 
sein.  Die  Werbimg  war  der  Raub,  die  Hochzeit  die  Gewalt.^^)  ,,Die 
alte  Gewohnheit,  die  Frau  des  fremden  Stammes  als  ein  begehrenswertes 
Beutegut  zu  betrachten,  statt  sie  durch  Handel  und  Kauf  zu  I5sen,  konnte 
nur  mit  groUer  Anstrengung  niedergekilnrpft  werden/''^) 

Gewalt  gegen  das  schw^chere  Weib  anzuwenden  gait  jedoch  dem 
ritterlichen  Germanen  inrmer  fiir  schimpflich.  Sogar  das  fahrende  Weib 
schiitzt  in  dieser  Hinsicht  der  Sachsenspiegel,'^)  in  dem  uralte  Gepflogen- 
heiten  zu  Papier  gebracht  sind*  Darum  wurde  es  den  Franken  als  schand- 
lich  vorgeworfen,  da^  sie  gegen  deutschen  Kriegsgebrauch  Unehre  an 
gefangenen  Frauen  veriibt*  Es  kommt  sogar  vor,  daU  derartige  Roh- 
heiten  durch  den  Tod  des  Verbrecliers  gesiihnt  wurden/*^)  Frauen  und 
Kinder  der  Feinde  galten  als  begehrenswerte  Beute,  und  „wer  erwachsen 
war,  fiel  durch  das  Schwert,  Knaben  und  Madchen  aber  bewahrte  man 
der  Knechtschaff'  hieB  es  von  den  Sachsen,  Der  ritterlich  gerade  Sinn 
des  Germanen  bewahrte  ihn  davor,  das  Weib,  dem  er  die  Freiheit  ge- 
raubt ,  noch  tiefer  zu  erniedrtgen ,  und  den  zum  Knecht  gewordenen  die 
Herrenfaust  fiihlen  zu  lassen.  Der  Sklave  in  Deutschland  war  der 
Diener  des  Hauses,  nicht,  wie  bei  den  ROmern,  das  willenlose  Werkzeug, 
das  einer  Laune  wegen  straflos  zerbrochen  wurde. 

Dem  Frauenraub  eng  verwandt  waren  die  EntfOhrungen.  Die  hMrtesten 
Strafen  vermochten  nicht,  sie  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  hinein  auszurotten. 
Die  uralten  Gesetze  etfern  dagegen.  ,,Wenn  einer  des  andern  Braut 
wider  Recht  entflihrt,  die  soil  er  wieder  geben  und  mit  200  Gulden 
butien*    Wenn  er  sie  aber  nicht  will  wiedergeben,  so  soil  er  400  biilien, 
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wenn  sie  auch  bei  ihm  gestorben  wMre/'^O  Anderswo  hatte  der  Ent- 
fiihrer  die  geraubte  Braut  zu  behalten,  das  Vergehen  an  die  Sippe  und 
den  BrMutigam  zu  siihnen  und  unter  Umstflnden  den  zehnfachen  Braut- 
kauf  zu  erlegen.  Waren  die  weltlichen  Gerichte  befriedigt,  dann  legten 
dem  EntfUhrer  noch  die  Geistlichen  eine  drei  Jahre  wMhrende  Kirchen- 
buSe  auf. 

In  den  spateren  friesischen  Gesetzen,  die  kernig  und  frisch,  von 
kraftigem  Wiesenduft  durchweht  sind  wie  alle  Sitten  und  Gebrauche 
dieses  markigen,  altdeutsche  Art  und  altdeutschen  Sinn  am  langsten  be- 
wahrenden  Volkes,  wurde  ein  ganz  eigentUmliches  Verfahren  bei  Ent- 
ftihrungen  angewendet.  Der  gute  oder  b5se  Ausgang  des  Romankapitels 
wurde  ganz  in  die  Hand  der  Braut  gelegt,  im  strikten  Gegensatz  zu 
den  Gepflogenheiten  aller  anderen  deutschen  Stflmme,  die  das  mulier 
taceat  in  ecclesia  trotz  aller  Hochachtung  vor  der  Frau  nie  und  nimmer 
auSer  acht  lieSen. 

Die  Entfiihrte  sollte  aus  dem  Haus  des  Entfiihrers  genommen,  und 
drei  Nachte  in  die  Gewalt  des  fr§na  (Fronboten,  Henker)  iiberliefert 
werden.  Den  dritten  Tag  brachte  sie  der  Fron  auf  den  Gerichtsplatz 
und  senkte  zwei  Stabe  in  die  Erde.  Zu  dem  einen  Stab  stellten  sich 
die  Verwandten,  zu  dem  andern  der  Rauber.  Ging  sie  zu  dem  Ent- 
fUhrer, so  war  sie  rechtmflBig  verheiratet  und  beide  straffrei.  Im  Gegen- 
teil  muBte  sie  der  Entfiihrer  doppelt  gelten.®^) 

Wer  die  Tochter  seines  Herrn  entfiihrte,  erlitt  nach  den  Kapitularien 
Karls  des  GroBen  die  Todesstrafe. 

Das  Hamburger  Stadtrecht  von  1270  bedrohte  den  EntfUhrer  einer 
Jungfrau  unter  16  Jahren  mit  dem  Tod,  auch  wenn  er  mit  ihrem  Ein- 
verstandnis  gehandelt  hatte.  Eine  gleiche  Strafe  traf  ihn,  wenn  er  eine 
altere  Jungfrau  gegen  ihren  Willen  geraubt  hatte.  Straflos  war  er  nur 
dann,  wenn  ihm  ein  nacktes  Madchen  Uber  16  Jahren  freiwillig  gefolgt 
war.^'O  —  Den  SchluB  aus  diesem  geistreichen  Gesetz  zu  Ziehen,  Uber- 
lasse  ich  getrost  meinen  Lesern.  —  Die  EntfUhrungen  sind  der  Haupt- 
stoff  in  der  'alten  UnterhaltungslektUre.  Ortnit  raubt  die  sarazenische 
Kttnigstochter  Sidrat;  ZwergkOnig  Laurin,  Ditleibs  Schwester,  Goldemar 
die  Tochter  des  K5nigs  von  Portugal  „daz  die  alt  Kinginne  vor  leid  starp'*. 

Anderseits  ist  die  Befreiung  geraubter  Jungfrauen  ein  in  den  Dietrich- 
sagen  immer  wiederkehrendes  Motiv. 

AuBer  bei  den  Friesen,  wflhlte  sonst  nur  in  Sagen  und  Liedern 
die  Jungfrau  im  versammelten  Ring  sich  den  Gatten  selbst.^^)  Das 
Familienoberhaupt,    der   Muntwalt,    regelte   das   Ehegeschaft,    denn    er 
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besali  unbeschrSnktes  Verfiigungsreclit  tiber  dte  Seinen.  Stand  es  doch 
sogar  bei  ihm,  seine  ledigen  Tochter  und  Sohne,  so  lange  sie  nicht 
grolijahrig  waren,  zu  verkaufen,  Selbst  im  Mittelalter  hiefi  es  noch: 
»,Wo  ein  Mann  sein  Kind  verkauft  aus  Not,  dann  tut  er  es  mit  Recht. 
Er  soil  es  aber  nicht  verkaufen,  daO  man  es  tate  in  ein  Freudenhaus, 
Er  mag  es  einem  Herrn  wohl  zu  eigen  geben/*  Geiler  von  Kaisers- 
perg,  der  Volks-  und  Moralprediger  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  be- 
stiltigt,  dali  der  Vater  in  Hungersnot  seinen  Sohn  verkaufen  diirfe;  die 
Mutter  »,mag  den  sun  nit  verkaufen,  sie  ieid  hunger  oder  nicht!**  Nach 
dem  alten  bairischen  Qesetzen  mulite  der,  der  schuldiges  Wehrgeld 
nicht  aufbringen  konnte,  Kinder,  Frau  und  sich  selbst  in  Knechtschaft 
verkaufen.^*) 

Widerspruch  gegen  den  vom  Muntwalt  gewilhlten  Brautigam  war 
daher  vorerst  ausgeschlossen.  Erst  durch  das  Christentum  wird  darin 
Wan  del  geschafft  Gegen  die  ursprungliche  Volksanschauung,  das 
Madchen»  einer  Ware  gleich»  dem  der  Sippe  genehmen  Qatten  zu  Ober- 
liefern,  treten  nlimlich  die  geistlichen  BuBbQcher  auf.  Sie  bestimmen 
ausdriickficb,  daU  der  Vater  seine  erwachsene  Tochter  nicht  wider  ihren 
Wiilen  zur  Ehe  n5tigen  darf.^^)  Auch  Gesetze  mildern  das  unbedingte 
Verlobungsrecht  der  Eltern.  Das  lombardische  Recht  bestimmt,  da0  der 
Vormund  die  Muntschaft  einbiitit,  wenn  er  sein  Miindel  gegen  ihren 
Wiilen  verlobt.  Ausgenommen  da  von  sind  nur  die  oatiir  lichen  Munt- 
walte,  Vater  und  Bruder,  weil  diese  die  n5tige  Fiirsorge  niemals  ver- 
gessen  wiirden.  Angels achsische,  schwedische,  norw^egische  und  friesische 
Gesetze  bedingen  ausdrijcklich  die  Einwilligung  der  Jungfrau  zur  Giiltig- 
keit  der  Verlobung.  Hatte  ein  Friese  seine  Tochter  wider  ihren  Wiilen 
verheiratet,  und  sie  eriitt  dadurch  Schaden,  so  hatte  sie  der  Vater  zu 
Ittsen,  als  ob  sie  durch  seine  Hand  gestorben  wUre. 

Bei  der  Verlobung  stellten  sich  urn  das  Paar  die  Verwandten  ini 
Kreise  —  rinc  —  auf^'),  und  Handschlag  und  VerlobungskuB  leiteten 
den  neuen  Bund  fiirs  Leben  ein. 

Siegfried  holt  sich  Brunhild  aus  dem  Ring  und  saumt  nicht: 

,,[n  seinen  Arm  zu  schlielien  das  wonnesame  Kind'*  und  ihm  den 
ersten  KuU  auf  die  schwellenden  Lippen  zu  drucken.**®)  Die  Verlobung 
war  die  Festigung,  die  Gelobung,  des  Brautigams  zur  Aufnahme  der 
Braut  unter  seinen  Schutz,  Dieses  im  Ring  geschlossene  VerlCbnis, 
das  mahelen,  war  ebenso  bindend  wie  die  Ehe  selbst*'^*') 

Die  Verlobung  wurde  durch  Zusammenlegen  der  Hiinde  zur  Ehe. 
Im  Norden  weihte  man  die  Braut  durch  das  Zeichen  von  Thors  Hammer 
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(T).^^)  Die  Braut  setzte  sich  dem  Br^utigam  auf  das  Knie  —  oder  der 
angehende  Gatte  brachte  der  Auserwahlten  den  Schuh.  Diese  symbolische 
Handlung,  au^h  bei  Adoption  und  Legitimation  von  Kindern  gebr^uchlich, 
bestand  darin,  daO  der  jQngling  entweder  der  Jungfrau  einen  Schuh 
schenkte,  oder  daB  sie  ihr  FtiBchen  in  den  einen  der  Schuhe  des 
Brautigams  setzte.^^  Recht  merkwtirdigerweise  spielt  ein  Schuh  eine 
ahnliche  Rolle  bei  der  Verweigerung  der  Levirats-Ehe  bei  den  deutschen 
Juden  im  18.  Jahrhundert.^^)  Trat  der  Mann  in  den  Schuh  der  Frau 
statt  umgekehrt,  so  regierte  das  Haus  der  Pantoffel  —  daher  der  Name. 

Der  Ehering,  urspriingh'ch  eine  altr5mische  Sitte,  kam  erst  mit  den 
Christentum  nach  dem  Norden.^"^)  Nichtsdestoweniger  durften  sich  lange 
vorher  die  Liebenden  mit  Ringen  beschenkt  haben.^^)  Auch  den  Braut- 
kranz  ftihrte  erst  die  Kirche  in  Deutschland  ein.  Bevor  die  Verlobung 
zur  Ehe  wurde,  hatte  der  Freier  dem  Schtitzer  der  Braut  den  Preis  fUr 
diese  zu  entrichten. 

„Die  Ausstattung  bringt  nicht  das  Weib  dem  Manne,  sondern  der 
Mann  dem  Weibe.  Eltern  und  Verwandte  sind  zugegen,  die  Geschenke 
zu  mustern.  Geschenke,  aber  nicht  Luxusartikel  fUr  weibliche  Eitelkeit, 
noch  zum  Schmuck  der  NeuvermUhlten ,  vielmehr  Rinder,  ein  gezaumtes 
RoB  und  ein  Schild  mit  Schwert  und  Speer.  Mit  solchen  Geschenken 
wird  die  Gattin  empfangen,  wie  sie  selbst  wiederum  dem  Manne  ein 
Sttick  der  Bewaffnung  zubringt.  Diese  Dinge  gelten  als  das  starkste 
Band,  als  die  geheimnisvolle  Weihe,  als  die  SchirmgOtter  des  Ehebundes. 
Das  Weib  soil  nicht  glauben ,  sie  stehe  auBerhalb  der  Gedankenwelt  des 
Mannes,  auBer  dem  Bereich  der  Kriegsereignisse.  Darum  wird  sie  schon 
auf  der  Schwelle  des  Ehestandes  belehrt,  sie  trete  ein  als  Genossin  der 
Arbeiten  und  Gefahren,  um  mit  dem  Manne  Gleiches  im  Frieden,  Gleiches 
im  Kriege  zu  tragen  und  zu  wagen.  Das  verkiinden  ihr  die  Stiere  im 
Joch,  das  geschirrte  RoB,  die  dargebrachten  Waffen;  so  soil  sie  leben, 
so  sterben;  was  sie  jetzt  empfangt,  das  soil  sie  unentw^eiht  und  in 
Ehren  dereinst  ihren  SGhnen  hinterlassen ,  von  diesen  sollen  es  die 
SchwiegertOchter  erhalten  und  wiederum  die  Enkel  erben.'*^^') 

Tacitus  erscheint  es  schon  als  hoher  Tugendbeweis ,  daB  der  Mann 
die  Frau  so  hochschatzt,  indem  er  einen  groBen  Teil  seines  Verm5gens 
fUr  ihren  Besitz  dahin  gibt.  In  Rom  war  bekanntlich  das  Gegenteil 
der  Fall. 

Ob  der  Brautpreis  im  Besitz  des  Muntwalts  blieb  oder  als  Braut- 
schatz  mit  in  die  neue  Ehe  gegeben  wurde,  ist  nicht  mehr  sicher  fest- 
zustellen.    Jedenfalls  entlieB  der  Familienvorstand  die  Braut  nicht  unbe- 
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schenkt*  Sp^ter  folgten  der  jungen  Frau  auf  ihrem  Zug  zu  dem  Gatten, 
wenn  sie  aus  guter  Familie  war,  die  mil  den  Brautgeschenken  beladenen 
Wagen. 

Beim  Einzug  in  das  neue  Helm  ertdnten  von  der  Sippe  und  den 
Freunden  angestimmte  Brautgesange,  brutesang.^'*) 

Im  Hause  des  Gatten  tranken  die  Eheleute  den  Minnebecher  zu- 
sammen  —  sie  tranken  Brautlauf.  Der  erste  Schluck  gait  Thor  dem 
Gott  der  Ehe  4ind  des  Hauses,  dte  folgenden  den  andereii  Gdttern  und 
den  Ahnen. 

Nach  der  Brautnacht  liberreichte  der  jimge  Ehemann  seiner  Lebens- 
gefahrtffi  die  Morgengabe. 

Diese  morganegiba,  morging^p  ^*'),  ehedem  des  Gatten  freier  Wille, 
wurde  zum  sch5nen  Gewohnheitsrecht,  in  dem  sich  der  Dank  des  Gatten 
fiir  die  Hingabe  der  Jungfraulichkeit  ausdruckt.  Die  trotz  all  der 
ihr  entgegengebrachten  Achtung  gesetzlich  recht-  und  willenlose  Frau 
wrrd  zur  Ehe  gezwungen.  Diesem  Zwang  die  Harten  zu  nehmen,  tragi 
die  Morgengabe,  die  der  Freigebigkeit  des  Gatten  keine  Schranken 
setzt,  andererseits  aber  auch  keinen  Geiz  gestattet,  das  Ibrige  bei. 

Der  auf  uralte  germanische  Rechtsanschauungen  fuliende  Sachsen- 
spiegel,  den  Ecke  von  Repkau,  ein  anhaltinischer  Edelmann,  in  den  Jahren 
1215-1226  verfaBte,  enthait  in  zwei  Artikeln,  dem  20.  und  24.,  An- 
gaben,  ,,was  ein  ieglich  Mann  voo  Ritters  Amt  m5g  seinem  Weib  flir 
Morgengabe  geben*  des  morgens,  als  er  mit  ihr  zu  Tische  gehet,  vor 
Essens/*  und  wie  sie  iiber  dieses  Besitztum  schalten,  walten  und  es  ver- 
erben  darf,  Im  24.  Artikel  ist  ein  Verzeichnis  solcher  Morgengaben 
aufgestelit. 

Gewdhnlich  erhielt  die  Frau,  je  nach  dem  VermOgen  des  Mannes, 
Knechte,  Magde,  weibliche  Haustiere,  Speer  und  RolJ^^''),  wie  schon 
Tacitus  beiiaufig  erw^hnt  Siegfried  schenkt  seiner  iungen  Frau  den 
Nibelungenhort  zur  Morgengabe  und  im  Tristan  Gottfrieds  von  Strall- 
burg,  wird  Isolde  vor  der  Hochzeit  ganz  England  als  Morgengabe  zu- 
gesichert.^*) 

Eine  derartige  Schenkung  war  im  Zeitalter  des  hiichsten  Minne- 
dienstes  moglich,  nicht  aber  vor  der  Vftlkerwanderung.  Da  war  selbst 
dem  verliebtesten  jungen  Ehemann  versagt,  der  Gattin  Landbesitz  zu 
verehren. 

Nach  der  Hochzeitsnacht  lieli  die  Frau  ihr  Haar  nicht  mehr  frei 
flattern,  sondern  schlug  es  in  einen  Knoten  und  ^bindet  thr  Haupt  *. 
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,,Sie  meinte  doch  sein  Weib  zu  sein 
Und  wand  ihr  Haar  im  Morgenschein 
Am  Haupte  sich  nach  Frauenart*' 

heifit  es  im  Parzival.  ^®®)  Dieses  Gebande  war  der  Frauenschmuck  wie 
der  Kranz  die  Jungfrau  zierte. 

Ein  weiteres  Attribut  der  Hausfrau  waren  die  Schllissel.  Sie  hingen 
am  Gtirtel  und  nur  bei  der  Scheidung  stellte  sie  sie  dem  Gatten  zuriick. 
Die  AuflOsung  der  Ehe  konnte  tiber  Aufforderung  beider  oder  auch  nur 
eines  Gatten  erfolgen. 

MaBgebend  waren  hauptsachlich  sexuelle  Griinde,  leibliche  Gebrechen 
Oder  begangene  VerbrechenJ®*) 

„Das  wif  is  ok  des  mannes  genotinne  (Genossin)  to  hant  alse  (so 
bald  als  sie)  in  sein  bedde  trit*',  steht  im  Sachsenspiegel.  Mit  anderen, 
klareren  Worten :  durch  die  Ehe  wurde  die  Frau  die  Gehilfin  des  Mannes. 

Man  achtete  und  ehrte  sie  am  hauslichen  Herd  wie  den  Herrn  selbst, 
ihr  Wort  gait  gleich  dem  seinen.  Er  war  der  Herr,  sie  nicht  die  Herrin, 
wohl  aber  die  erste  Person  nach  dem  Schtitzer  und  Htiter  des  Hauses. 
Ihm  war  das  Schwert  zu  eigen  und  ihr  die  Kunkel.  Er  schUtzte  den 
Frieden  des  Hauses  nach  auBen  hin,  sie  bewahrte  ihn  im  Innern  der 
Gemarkung.  „Der  Frau  gehOrte  neben  dem  Mann  der  Vorsitz  an  der 
gemeinschaftlichen  Tafel.  Sie  fehlte  bei  keinem  Gastmahl  und  trank  mit 
den  Mannern  aus  einem  Horn.  Die  TOchter  genossen  jede  Freiheit  im 
Haus,  die  sie  in  frtiher  Gew5hnung  an  den  Ernst  des  Lebens  besonnen 
machte.  Das  gew5hnliche  Haus  gewflhrte  ihnen  nicht  einmal  ein  abge- 
sondertes  Gemach;  nur  daB  sie  allenfalls  den  einen  Teil  des  Hauses 
vorzugsweise  in  Beschlag  nahmen  und  von  hier  durch  eine  besondere 
Tiire  mit  der  AuBenwelt  verkehren  mochten,  von  der  dann  die  obenge- 
nannte  Haustiir  als  die  „Mannerture"  unterschieden  wurde.  Nur  in 
vornehmeren  Hausern  jtingerer  Zeit  kannte  man  ein  besonderes  Jung- 
frauengemach."^®^) 

Mit  Geist  und  Humor  schildert  die  Edda  das  Walten  der  Edelfrau 

auf  bestreutem  Estrich 

SaBen  zwei  und  sahen  sich  an, 

Und  trieben  nur  Spiele  zum  SpaB  mit  den  Fingern. 

Vater,  der  Hausherr,  hielt  einen  Bogen 

und  spannte  die  Schnur  dem  gespitzten  Pfeil; 

Mutter,  die  Gattin,  giattete  Falten 

und  zupfte  beaugelnd  den  Armel  am  Arm. 

In  hoher  Haube,  im  Halsgeschmeide, 

die  breite  Schleppe  am  blauen  Gewand, 
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saB  sie  besiegend  mit  sonniger  Stirne, 

rnit  Busen  und  Nacken  den  blendeiiden  Schnee  .  .  ,  . 

,  .  .  ,  Drauf  brachte  die  Mutter  von  blendeiidem  Linn  en 

ein  blumiges  Tuch  um  den  Tisch  zu  bedecken 

ond  legte  sodann  an!  das  Linnen  das  iockere 

Backwerk  4er  weilJen  Weizenbrotc. 

Dann  setzte  sie  Schflsseln  von  Siiber  auf, 

Geftillt  mit  Speck  und  Vogelbraten» 

and  Wein  in  Kannen  itnd  wertvollen  Kelchen  .  .  .  »*^'^) 

Dieses  anziehende  Genrebild  bedarf  keinerlei  Kolorierung.  Es  flihrt 
uns  mitten  in  ein  altgermanisches  Blockhaus.  Festen  Trittes  wandert 
darin  die  Frau  Ober  den  ungedielten  Estrich.  Ihre  Stimme  klingt  scbarf 
und  bestimmt,  doch  obne  Griind  nie  hart,  Sie  ist  die  strenge  aber  ge- 
rechte  Gebieterin,  Sie  sorgt  ftir  Nahmng  und  Kleidung.  Sie  bncht 
den  Flachs,  spinnt  mit  ihren  Tiichtern  utid  Magden  das  Garn  und  webt 
die  Leinwand*  Auch  die  Bearbettung  der  Wolle  war  der  Germanin  nicht 
fremd,  ,,Man  hat  bei  Ausgrabungen  tOnerne,  sehr  gut  gebrannte  Muriel 
gefunden,  auch  stefnerne,  glatt  poliert,  ahnlich  wie  die  M(5rtel,  deren  sich 
die  Weber  ehedem  bedienten,  und  die  in  einigen  Gegenden  ooch  zum 
Zvvirnen  und  Spinnen  des  Games  bei  der  Kunkel  statt  der  Spule  ge- 
braiicht  werden/* '*''*) 

Ebenso  farid  man  in  den  GrSbern  hiirnerne,  knOcherne,  mitunter 
auch  kupferne  Niihnadeln,  Als  Faden  diente  Flachs  und  Bast,  fiir 
Kleidung  und  Pelzwerk  wohl  auch  Tiersehnen. 

Das  HausgerMt  mit  Ausnahtne  der  einfachen  Einrichtungsstucke, 
Tisch,  Bank,  Schemel,  vielleicht  auch  Bettgestell,  die  der  Mann  zu- 
sammenzimmerte,  entstand  allein  durch  FrauenhUnde,  Sie  drehten  die 
TOpferscheibe,  sie  gerbten  die  Felle  zu  weichen  Decken,  und  brauten 
den  Met,  den  Lieblingstrank  der  Germanen,  wie  schon  Pjiheas  von 
Massiha  meldetJ"^)  Selbst  das  Kinderspielzeug  stellte  die  liebende  Mutter 
selbst  hen  ,, Schon  in  praehistorischen  Grabern  werden  in  Ton  ge- 
brannte Puppen  und  Figuren  von  Tieren,  Apfel  und  Bimen  gefunden, 
in  deren  hohlen  Kfirpern  eine  Kugel  rasselt.  Kleine  Bronzefigiirchen, 
kleine  tcinerne  Gefaiie  und  Napfchen,  die  Grabern  entnommen  wurden, 
haben  wohl  gleichfalls  als  Spielzeug  gedient.  Die  Kinder  der  Germanen 
haben  mit  geschnitzten  Pferdchen  gespielt.  Die  altnordischen  Sagas 
berichten  von  messingnen  Pferden/'^"**)  So  beherrschte  die  Frau  das  Haus, 
nicht  seiten  auch  —  den  Gatten,  Die  kluge  Frau  wulite  ihre  nur  auf 
die  eigenen  vier  Pfalen  beschrankte  Macht  wohl  zu  niitzen  und  die  Ziigel 
des  Hausregiments  mit  fester  Hand  zu  fiihren.    Die  kOrperliche  und  sitt- 
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liche  Verweichlichung  unserer  Tage  war  den  Nordlandsrecken  fremd. 
Der  schwere,  nur  mit  kOrperlichen  Anstrengungen  durchfiihrbare  Kampf 
urns  Dasein  stahlte  Leib  und  Geist.  Er  schuf  Kraftgestalten  wuchtig  im 
Guten  und  BOsen,  nicht  Schemen,  wie  sie  die  Gegenwart  UbervOlkem. 

Solch  eine  Frau  liebte  aus  tiefstem  Herzen,  wenn  sie  auch  ihre  Ge- 
fUhle  nicht  in  honigslifie  Worte  zu  kleiden  wuBte.  Ihre  treue  Hin- 
gebung  fiir  den  Gatten  sollte  nicht  einmal  der  Tod  15sen. 

Aus  der  indischen  Urheimat  wird  sich  wohl  der  Brauch  in  ger- 
manische  Lander  verpflanzt  haben,  dafi  die  Gattin  den  fiir  den  toten  Ge- 
mahl  bestimmten  Scheiterhaufen  bestieg.  Im  hohen  Norden  wahrte  diese 
Gepflogenheit  viel  langer  als  im  eigentlichen  Deutschland.  Die  Heruler 
aus  Schweden  verpflanzten  dieses  Todesopfer  der  Frau  in  ihre  spateren 
Wohnsitze  am  Schwarzen  Meer,  wie  Procop  erzahlt.  In  geschichtlichen 
Epochen  war  es  langst  vergessen.  Tacitus  in  seinem  Wohlwollen  fiir 
deutsche  Brauche  hatte  sicher  dieses  Zeichen  von  Gattentreue  nicht 
verschwiegen. 

Gunhild  folgte  ihrem  Gatten  Asmund  in  den  Tod.  Nanna  wird  mit 
Baldr  verbrannt.  Brynhild  tOtet  sich  selbst,  um  dem  ihr  verlobt  ge- 
wesenen,  durch  ihre  Eifersucht  gefallten  Sigurd  zu  folgen.  „Nach 
Brynhildens  Tod  wurden  zwei  Scheiterhaufen  errichtet,  namlich  fiir 
Sigurd  (Siegfried),  der  zuerst  verbrannt  ward.  Nach  ihm  aschern  die 
Flammen  Brynhild  auf  einem  mit  prachtigen  Decken  umhangenen  Wagen 
ein."^«0 

Wenn  das  Weib  dem  Mann  im  Tode  folgte,  dann  schlugen  ihm  die 
schweren  Tore  Hels,  der  Unterwelt,  nicht  auf  die  Fersen^*^^)  und  er  ent- 
behrte  auch  im  Jenseits  nicht  der  Wartung.  Die  Leichenfolge  durch  die 
Frau  diirfte  ubrigens  auch  auf  uralten  Rechtsanschauungen  fuBen.  „Wie 
man  dem  Verstorbenen  seine  Riistung,  sein  RoB,  seine  Riiden  und  Falken, 
seine  Sklaven  mit  ins  Grab  gibt,  so  muB  auch  das  Ehew^eib  das  letzte 
Lager  dessen  teilen,  der  sie  meist  als  ein  Sachgut  mit  seinem  Ver- 
mogen  erkauft.'' 

Eine  zweite  Ehe  der  Witwe  war  im  Altertum  ungern  gesehn,  wie 
aus  der  Mitteilung  von  Tacitus  hervorgeht,  daB  sich  nur  Jungfrauen  ver- 
ehlichen.^^®)  Aber  trotzdem  kommt  die  Wiederverehelichung  der  Witwe 
sehr  friih  und  haufig  vor,  trotz  rechtlicher  Nachteile,  die  ihr  dadurch 
erwuchsen.  So  buBte  sie  die  Glitergemeinschaft  mit  ihren  Kindern  erster 
Ehe  ein  und  „ob  sich  das  mensch  verandert,  so  mfichten  die  Kind  im 
Oder  ir  ein  stuhl  fiir  die  thiir  setzen,  alles  von  altem  herkommen  und 
hatte  dasselb  mensch  kein  recht  mehr  in  dem  Haus."^'") 
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Bei  manchen  VOIkern  war  fiir  die  Witwe  ein  hoherer  Brautkauf 
eingefiihrt  als  fUr  Madchen. 

Doch  auch  in  zweiter  Ehe  erlosch  nie  ganz  das  ZugehOrigkeits- 
gefiihl  zur  ersten  Familie,  und  gar  manch  eine  Witwe  mag  nicht  nur  in 
der  Dichtung  und  Sage  dem  zweiten  Gatten  ihre  Hand  gegeben  haben, 
urn  einen  Heifer  an  der  Seite  zu  haben,   den  toten  Gemahl  zu  rflchen. 

Und  wie  sich  die  ihres  Liebsten  verraterisch  beraubten  Frauen  zu 
rachen  wuBten,  zeichnen  die  Edda  und  das  Nibelungenlied  mit  Lapidar- 
schrift.  Sie  bezeugen  elementaren  HaB,  Bosheit,  Rachgier,  Hinterlist, 
Treulosigkeit  bei  Frauen,  deren  Milch  der  frommen  Denkungsart  in 
garend  Drachengift  verwandelt  wurde.  Das  tOdlich  verwundete  Herz 
wurde  zu  fiihllosem  Stein.  Und  dafi  solche  Charaktere  nicht  nur  dich- 
terischer  Phantasie  entsprangen,  werden  historische  Frauenportrats  zeigen. 

Die  deutsche  Sage  hat  das  Bild  einer  Kriemhild  gewebt.  Sie  be- 
griff  das  HOllenfeuer,  das  in  der  Frauenbrust  auflodern  kann.  Sie  sah 
auch,  trotz  aller  Wertschatzung  des  Weibes,  die  Fehler,  die  unter  dem 
rauhen  Himmel  Altgermaniens  ebenso  zutage  traten,  wie  auf  unserem 
von  der  Kultur  geebneten  Boden. 

Das  Havamai  der  alteren  Edda,  „ein  h5chst  merkwiirdiges  Spruch- 
gedicht,  das  die  ethische  Weltanschauung  des  alten  Nordens  darlegt'* 
spricht  manch  sarkastisches  Wort  tiber  das  schOnere  Geschlecht  trocken  aus. 

Hier  eine  kleine  Bliitenlese: 

„Manch  schOnes  Weib,  durchschaust  du  es  ganz, 

ist  wankelmiitig  dem  Manne, 

das  lernt  ich,  wie  ich  verleiten  gewollt 

zu  Heimlichkeiten  die  Kluge.** 

klagt  Wodan  iiber  Billungs  Maid.^**)  —  Unbestandigkeit  ist  alien  Frauen 
eigen,  darum: 

^Dcn  Tag  lob  abends,  im  Tode  die  Frau, 

das  Schwert,  nachdem  es  geschwungen  ward. 

die  Braut  nach  der  Hochtzeit,  das  Bier  nach  dem  Trunk. •**^*) 


Dann: 


„Trau  nicht  des  Madchens  traulichem  Wort, 
trau  nicht  des  Weibes  traulichem  Wort, 
ihr  Herz  war  geschaffen  aus  schwingendem  Rad, 
Wankelmuts  Wohnung  ist  weibliche  Brust. **"'*) 

Nichts  kOdert  leichter  als  Schmeicheleien : 

„Mit  schOnen  Reden  und  reichem  Geschenk 
erwirbt  man  die  Gunst  der  Weiber. 
Mit  dem  Lob  der  minnigen  Madchengestalt 
fangt  man,  um  die  man  freite.**^'*) 
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Und  erst  die  Zunge! 

„Eines  schlimmen  Weibes  Wort  hat  Wem 
schon  Kopf  und  Kragen  gekostet; 
die  faische  Zunge  zog  ihn  ins  Grab 
ohn'  alies  eigen  Verschulden."***) 

Ja  das  Weib  ist  ein  Obel,  aber  ein  stiBes: 

^Das  Schiff  ist  zum  Fahren,  das  Schild  zum  Schutz, 
die  Klinge  zum  Hiebe,  zum  Kiissen  das  Weib!"ii<*) 
und: 

,.  .  .  .  es  wandelt  zum  Toren  den  weisesten  Mann, 
Die  mfichtige  Minne  der  Menschen."*'') 

Wer  es  aber  selbst  treu  meint,  dem  wird  zum  Lohn  ein  treues 
Weib: 

,Doch  die  zur  erlaubten  Liebe  du  lockst 
um  Freude  an  ihr  zu  finden, 
sch5nes  versprich  ihr  und  schaff  es  ihr  auch; 
nie  gibst  du  zuviel  des  Guten!"^^*') 

Das  Spriichwort  hat  von  jeher  kein  Blatt  vor  den  Mund  genommen. 
darum  neckt  es  sich  auch  gern  mit  den  Frauen  herum.  Was  sich  liebt 
neckt  sich,  und  wer  schimpft,  der  kauft. 

Die  ersten  Spriichw5rtersammlungen  sind  etwa  tausend  Jahre  nach 
Christi  Geburt  aufgezeichnet  worden.  Sie  enthalten  natliriich  viel.Ober- 
h'efertes,  dessen  Geburt  unzahlbare  Jahre  weit  zurUckliegt.  Ist  doch  auch 
die  groBe  Mehrzahl  unserer  gang  und  gaben  SprichwOrter  uralten  GeprSges. 
Wieviel  gute  Bekannte  entdecken  wir  zum  Beispiel  in  den  lateinisch 
geschriebenen  doch  dem  Sinn  nach  urdeutschen  SpriichwOrtern  in  den 
Handschriften  langst  untergegangener  Kl5ster.  Ich  setze  eine  Auswahl 
die  Frauen  betreff ender  Sentenzen  aus  dieser  ersten  Sprichw5rtersammlung 
hierher. 

,Achte  nicht  auf  des  Weibes  Eid,  du  wirst  es  bereuen. 

Selten  sind  Weiber  gut,  doch  findest  du  eines,  so  halt  es  in  Ehren. 

Alies  versinkt,  wenn  die  Frau  im  Haus  dem  Mann  nicht  treu  ist  (=  wenn  die 

Frau  nicht  des  Mannes  Eigentum  in  Schutz  nimmt). 
Nie  vermag  das  Weib  den  natiirlichen  Sinn  zu  verleugnen  (die  Leute  nicht  zu 

trUgen). 
Drei  sind  der  Schfiden  fUrs  Haus:  Rauch,  Weibergezfink  und  Gewitter.** 

Dies  contra;  nun  eines  pro: 

,Wie  das  Gemiise  gekocht  ist,  so  ist  auch,  wisse, 
die  Hausfrau.**  —  d.  h.  gute  KOchin,  gute  Frau! 

Sogar  das  uralte,  abgeschmackte  Lied  von  der  b5sen  Schwieger- 
mutter  fand  damals  schon  seinen  Sanger:  DaB  sie  dereinst  eine  Schnur 
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(nums  ^=  Schwiegertochter,  jiinge  Frau)  war,  vergiiBe  gerne  die  Schwie- 
gen^''*)   — ^  Ferner: 

^In  mimdo  tria  sutttque  sunt  dignissima  laitde: 

Uxor  casta,  bonus  sacrus,  fidelis  amicus," 
(Dreierlei   in   der  Welt   findet   die   meiste   Bewunderung:   Frauenkeuschheit, 
gtltige  Schwleger  und  Freimdestreue,)  *^'0 

Giites  von  den  Fratien  wissen  diese  Sprichw5rter  nichts  zu  sagen  — 
ihre  Sammler  sind  eben  Mdnche,  die  nur  im  geheimen  aiif  die  Frauen 
gut  zu  sprechen  waren.  Aber  die  Sprichw^rter  lassen  trotzdem  er- 
kennen,  daB  der  Germane  bei  alter  Hoctiachtung  vor  dem  Weib  die  dem 
Frauengeschlecht  nicht,  abzusprechenden  Fehler  sehr  wohl  erkannte. 
Hatten  die  Frauen  Sprichwiirter,  so  wUrden  sie  ebenso  gegen  die  Manner 
losgezogen  sein  —  sie  tun  es  ohnehfn  .  .  .! 

Darum  war  auch  in  den  Ehen  unserer  Altvorderen  der  Eliehimmel 
nicht  immer  wolkenfos,  Es  blieb  auch  nicht  immer  bei  den  Wort- 
gefechten,  die  schlieBlich  in  keiner,  wenn  auch  noch  so  gliicklichen  Ehe 
fehlen.  Es  donnerte,  blitzte,  schlug  sogar  ein,  besonders  dann,  wenn 
die  beiden  Hauptfeidenschaften  des  Germanen  die  Oberhand  gewannen: 
der  Trunk  und  das  Spiel,  Wie  er  trank  und  wessen  er  beim  Trunk 
fiJhig  war,  babe  ich  an  anderer  Stelle  ausfOhrlicb  behandelt.'^*)  Beim 
Spiel  kam  die  ganze  ungezUgelte  Leidenschaft  des  Naturkindes  zum  Vor- 
schein.  Der  Deutsclie  setzte  Haus,  Hof,  Weib,  Kind  und  endlich  sich 
selbst  ein.  Gar  mancher  freie  Mann  liefi  sein  Lockenhaar  am  Spieltisch. 
Im  Methorn  und  im  Wiirfelbecher  bargen  sich  die  ti5dlichsten  Fetnde 
deutscher  Treue,  Sie  erweckten  die  Bestie,  die  damals  wilder  tobte, 
wo  Europas  itbertunchte  HGflichkeit  noch  nicht  erfunden  w^an  All  das 
schlofi  aber  nicht  aus,  daB  auch  der  nijchterne  Gatte  bei  passender  Ge- 
legenheit   den  Herrn  herauszukeliren  suchte. 

„Man  sol  s6  vrouwen  Ziehen/* 

dali  sie  Worte  des  Hochmuts  unterlassen,   sprach   Siegfried  der   ktjhne 
Degen,  Und  als  die  Gattin  dies  dennoch  versaumt,  da  muiite  sie  klagen: 
„Es  iiat  mich  schon  geretiet/*  so  sprach  das  edie  Weib, 
*,Atich  hat  er  so  zerblfiuet,  zur  Strafe  meinen  Leib! 
DaB  jemals  ich  beschwerte  n\\i  Rede  ihr  (Brunhilde)  den  Mut, 
Das  hat  gar  sehr  gerochen,  der  Degen  kiihn  und  wohlgemut/*  ***) 
Vielleicht  kam  es  iibrigens  schon  danials  vor,  was  ein  Mann  spater 
so  betriibhxh  klagen  sotlte: 

„lanc,  breit  ist  ir  swinge  (Stock) 

und  ist  hagenbiiechm, 

die  sleht  (schiagt)  sie  durch  das  Houbel  (Kopf)  min 

daz  selbe  het  si  hiure"  (heuer,  dieses  Jahr).^23j 
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Der  arme  Teufel  fugt  hinzu:  Solch  Abenteuer  war  Herrn  Walter 
unbekannt,  da  er  und  Frau  Hildegund,  die  Helden  des  Walthariliedes, 
fuhren  behaglich  durch  die  Lande. 

Doch  auf  Regen  folgt  Sonnenschein. 

Die  Wetterwolken  waren  verscheucht  und  das  liebe  Himmelslicht 
mit  seinem  Goldglanz  durchflutete  das  diistere  GewOlk,  wenn  odebero, 
der  Kinderbringer^^*)  —  wir  sagen  Adebar  der  Storch  —  seine  Schwingen 
geregt  und  nSchtens,  unsichtbar  ftir  das  Menschenauge,  ein  schreiendes 
und  zappelndes  Kindlein  aus  dem  Weiher^^^)  oder  dem  Brunnen  uber  die 
Bordschwelle  gebracht  hatte. 

Die  Mission  des  Storches  war  der  Hauptzweck  der  Ehe,  darum 
wurde  sein  Erscheinen  mit  Spannung  erwartet  und  mit  Freuden  begriiBt 
—  wenn  er  ein  Knablein  der  Mutter  in  den  Arm  gelegt.  Bei  Madchen 
war  die  Freude  ungleich  geringer,  und  diese  wurden  haufiger  ausgesetzt 
als  KnabenJ*'^)  denn  trotz  der  gegenteiligen  Versicherung  von  Tacitus 
herrschte  in  alien  germanischen  Landern  der  barbarische  Gebrauch,  Neu- 
geborehe  durch  Aussetzen  dem  Verderben  preiszugeben.  Gleichwie  die 
Griechen  und  R5mer  die  Geringschatzung  des  Lebens  so  weit  trieben, 
„daB  man  ein  soeben  zur  Welt  gekommenes  Kind  noch  keineswegs  zum 
Fortleben  berechtigt  hielt,  so  lange  dieses  noch  nicht  vom  Vater  durch 
die  Aufhebung  (Sublatio)  anerkannt  und  in  die  Familie  aufgenommen 
wurde,"  ^^'^)  so  behielt  sich  auch  der  germanische  Vater  das  Recht  iiber 
das  Sein  oder  Nichtsein  des  Kindes  durch  die  gleiche  Zeremonie  vor. 
Die  Sitte  ist  im  Norden  Europas  selbstandig  schon  zu  einer  Zeit  ent- 
standen,  in  der  man  noch  keine  Ahnung  von  dem  Vorhandensein  der 
Hellenen  und  der  R5mer  hatte. 

„Das  Neugeborene  ward  auf  den  Boden  gelegt,  bis  der  Vater  sich 
entschieden  hatte,  ob  es  am  Leben  bleiben  sollte,  oder  nicht.  Dieses 
bekundete  er  dadurch,  dali  er  es  vom  Boden  aufnahm  oder  aufheben  HeB. 
Die  Frau,  die  es  aufhob,  erhielt  von  dieser  Handlung  den  Namen  Hebamme, 
althochdeutsch  hevanna,  mittelhochdeutsch  Hevamme,  hebemuoter,  heve- 
mfiter.  Noch  zu  Ende  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  lieB  man  im  Salz- 
burgischen  Neugeborene  eine  Zeitlang  nackt  am  Boden  liegen.  Bei  den 
Germanen  des  Nordens,  in  Skandinavien  und  Island,  gaiten  diese  grau- 
samen  Bestimmungen  langer  als  anderswo.  Als  auf  Island  das  Christen- 
tum  angenommen  wurde,  behielten  sich  die  germanischen  Recken  das 
Recht  vor,  Kinder  auch  ferner  aussetzen  zu  durfen.'' ^^^)  „Thorgrim  zu 
Karusa  bekam  ein  Kind  von  seiner  Konkubine,  die  Nereid  hieli,  und 
dieses   wurde  auf  Verlangen    der   Frau   ausgesetzt,'*    heilit    cs    in    der 
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Vantsdala  saga^^'^),  die  isliindische  Ereignisse  aus  dem  neunten  bis  elften 
Jahrhundert  erz^hlt.  Dieser  Gebraiich  der  Kindesaussetzung  und  der 
Gentil]  von  Pferdefleisch  erschienen  deo  eingewanderten  Christen  an  den 
nordiandischen  Heiden  am  unleidlichsten. 

Zu  Zeiten  Karls  des  Grolien  riiumte  das  Lex  Frisionum  den  frie- 
sischen  MOttern  das  Recht  ein,  Kinder  vor  oder  nach  der  Geburt  zu 
t5ten.  Dieses  Gesetzbuch  rechnete  aber  die  Helfershelfer  bei  derartigen 
Hantiemngen  zu  den  Rechtlosen,  die  man  ohne  Wehrgeld  zahlen  zu 
inlissen  t5ten  durfte.  Also  es  hieli  dte  durdi  gewisse  Umsttode  zu 
recbtfertigende  Tat  gut,  verdammte  aber  die  Tater. 

Spater  waren  Kneg  oder  Hungersnot  die  Ursachen  von  straflosen 
Kindesmorden,  b  Deutschlands  triibster  Zeit,  als  der  groLie,  30  Jabre 
wahrende  Krieg  tobte,  waren  sie  ganz  gew5hnlicb.  Im  sittenlosen  Basel 
griff  im  filnfzehnten  Jahrhundert  die  Kindesaussetzung  der  art  um  sich, 
dalJ  ein  Ratsbeschluli  verkiindete :  „welche  Frau  das  himontftir  (zu- 
ktinftig)  tut  und  sich  das  erfindet,  das  man  die  in  den  Rin  (Rhein)  werfen 

Im  deutscben  Altertum  wurden  schw^chlicbe  oder  gar  verkriippelte 
Knaben  vom  Vater  fast  niemals  aufgenommenJ^')  Ebenso  verfielen  aus 
abergiaubischen  Grunden  Zwillinge  nicht  selten  demselben  SchicksaU 
Nacb  dem  4,  Artikel  des  Sachsenspiegel  waren  mit  einem,  wenn  auch 
unverschuldetem  Gebrest  behaftete  Kinder  von  der  Erbfolge  ausge- 
schlossen. 

Aussetzungen  von  Knaben  kamen  unter  normalen  Verhaitnissen 
sonst  selten  vor.  Wurde  doch  im  Sohn  dem  Vater  der  Stammhalter 
geschenkt,  der  Erbe  und  die  Hoffnung  auf  Gliick  und  Ruhm  durcb  den 
Sohn.  Das  Schicksal  eines  neugeborenen  Madcbens  ward  oft  schon 
dadurch  besiegelt,  dali  bereits  mehrere  Scbwestem  vorher  gekommen 
waren.  Und  diesen  Gebraucb  vermochte  auch  das  Christentum  nicht 
ganz  auiJer  Obung  zu  bringen,  Fand  die  um  das  Schicksal  ihres 
Tdchterchens  flngstlich  besorgte  Mutter  oder  eine  Nachbarin  Zeit,  dem 
Kind  Speise  zu  reichen,  so  war  es  gerettet;  das  Gesetz  verbot,  ein 
solches  Kind  zu  t5ten.  *'*^) 

Liafburh,  die  Mutter  des  heiligen  Luidgars,  war  als  neugeborenes 
Kind  in  gr5liter  Lebensgefahr,  denn  ihre  Groliniutter  war  im  Zorn,  daU 
sie  lauter  Enkelinnen  und  keinen  Enkei  erhielt.  Sie  gab  also  den  Befehl, 
das  Kind  ins  Wasser  zu  werfen*  Allein  eine  mitleidige  Nachbarin  zog 
es  zeitig  genug  heraus  und  fliichtete  es  in  ihr  Haus,  wo  sie  Zeit  ge- 
wann,  ihm  etwas  Honig  auf  die  Lippen  zu  trflufeln.*^') 
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Eine  ganze  Reihe  der  schOnsten  deutschen  Marchen  ist  auf  die 
Kindesaussetzung  aufgebaut. 

Die  Aussetzung  pflegte,  wie  die  Volkssagen  ktinden,  im  Wald  unter 
einem  Baum,  an  oder  auf  dem  Wasser  zu  geschehen.  Spater  legten 
Mutter  ihre  Kinder  vor  die  Kirchentiire.  Zum  Zeichen,  daO  das  Aus- 
gesetzte  noch  nicht  getauft  sei,  taten  sie  etwas  Salz  oder  eine  Kerze 
daneben. 

Der  Findlung,  „vuntkint*',  FUndling,  Hundevogel,  ging  ganz  in  die 
Gewalt  des  Finders  iiber.  Die  Eltern  des  Kindes  waren  weder  ver- 
pflichtet  noch  berechtigt  es  zuriickzunehmen.  Taten  sie  es  dennoch,  so 
batten  sie  dem  bisherigen  Pfleger  das  Kostgeld  zu  ersetzen.^^^) 

Nahm  jedoch  der  Vater  sein  eben  geborenes  Kind  auf,  so  wurde 
es  sofort  gebadet  und  hierauf  von  demjenigen  mit  Wasser  besprengt, 
der  ihm  den  Namen  beilegte. 

Zu  den  altesten  deutschen  Frauennamen  mogen  gehOrt  haben,  vor 
all  em  die  Namen  der  GOttinnen  Herta,  die  ErdgOttin,  Freia,  Frigga  und 
die  Frauen  alle,  die  den  deutschen  Olymp,  Walhalla,  bevOlkerten,  Ostara, 
Brunhild  usw.  Dann  Skona,  die  Sch5ne,  Berta,  Bechta,  die  Glanzende, 
Helmswinde,  die  geriistete  Tapfere,  Heidr,  die  Heitere,  Gertrud,  die 
Speer-Zauberin,  Kriemhilt,  die  in  der  Kampfmarke  Kampfende,  Gudrun, 
die  Kampf-Zauberin  usw.^^^)  Das  Sinnige  in  den  Namen  lag  darin,  daB 
jeder  die  Bedeutung  einer  Eigenschaft  hatte,  die  der  Pate  der  Neu- 
geborenen  wiinschte.  So  Sighilt,  die  Siegkampferin ,  Siglinde,  die  Sieg- 
schlange,  Sibhilt,  die  gute  Kampferin,  eine  Kampftochter,  Kunigart,  die 
Sippenschtitzerin ,  Kunigunt,  die  Sippenkampferin,  Gartfrida,  die  Fried- 
schtitzerin,  Bertrut,  die  Barenbezauberin ,  Blida,  die  Frohe,  Botwine, 
die  gebietende  Freundin,  Fastrada,  die  Wohlredende,  Thusnelda,  die 
Geliebte  usw.  usw. 

„Fassen  wir  alles  zusammen,  was  sich  in  diesen  Namenreihen  aus- 
spricht,  so  ist  es  dies:  Das  Weib  gait  den  Germanen  ais  ein  Wesen, 
das  an  Geist  und  Leib  reich  begabt  ist.  An  Sch5nheit  wetteifert  es 
mit  den  G5ttern  und  Gestirnen,  an  Starke  und  Gewandheit  mit  den 
Tieren  des  Waldes  und  den  VOgeln  der  Luft.  Lieblich  und  freundlich, 
voll  Geist  und  Herz,  tiichtigen  Sinnes  und  kunstreich,  ist  es  fiir  den 
Mann  die  Quelle  der  Freude  und  des  Lobes.  Selbst  im  Schwerter- 
kampf  steht  es  ihm  zur  Seite,  und  sein  weiser  Rat  und  seine  weise 
Rede  machen  das  Weib  auch  dem  ganzen  Volk  bedeutsam.''^"^^) 

Liebevoll  wahlt  der  Pate  den  Namen  aus,  gleichsam  ais  Geschenk 
und    Richtschnur    fiir   die   Zukunft.     Darum   verkniipft   ein  inniges,    das 
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ganze  Leben  iiberdauerndes  Band  Paten  und  Kind.  Gait  doch  der  Pate 
als  Bkitsfreund,  als  Magen.  Geburt,  Scliw^gerschaft  oder  Gevatter- 
scliaft  lagen  der  Magenschaft  zugmnde. 

Der  Pate  beschenkte  sein  Patchen  mit  Waffen,  Vieh,  Kostbarkeiten, 
otters  auch  mit  einem  neugeborenen,  unfreien  Kind,  das  getiieiosam  niit 
dem  Beschenkten  aufgezogen  wurde,  dessen  Eigentiim  blieb^^Ot  sogar 
mit  ihm  starb,  wenn  der  Besitzer  oder  die  Besitzerin  freiwillig  in  den 
Tod  ging,*^*^) 

Je  welter  die  Deutschen  in  der  Kultur  vorrlickten,  desto  grdlier 
wurde  die  Zalil  der  Paten  fiir  jedes  Kind. 

Bertold  von  Regensburg,  ein  gelstvoller  und  ernster  Sftten-  und 
Splitterricbter  aiif  der  Kanzel  im  14*  Jabrhundert,  nanote  zwei  schon  vie). 
Er  tadelt  desbatb  in  den  hMesten  Worten,  daii  man  bis  zu  zw51f  zum 
Taufbecken  batJ''^} 

Aus  der  Hand  der  Paten  kam  das  Kind  in  Muttersehutz.  Die 
deutsche  Frau   reichte  dem  Kinde  selbst   die  Nahrung,   selbst  wenn  sie 

KOnigin  war, 

„Frau  Herzeluydo  bot  sofort 

Dem  KnSblein  ihre  Brliste  dort 

Und  schob  die  Ztipfel  rot  dem  Kindlein 

Voll  Mutterwonne  in  sein  Miindlein. 

Des  Kindes  Amme  selber  war» 

Die  es  aus  ihrem  SchoB  gebar"» 

beilit  es  im  Parzival  von  der  K^nigin  von  Waleis,  der  Gemahlin 
Gamurets  und  Mutter  Parzivals,^^*') 

War  der  Quell  versiegt,  dann  bot  man  den  Singling  Kuhmilch  aus 
einem  Hornchen.  Das  deutsche  Marcben  hat  sich  dieser  ersten  und 
heiligsten  Mutterpflicht  bemiichtigt  und  iMBt  die  verstorbene  Mutter  all- 
nachtig  das  Grab  verlassen,  um  ihr  Kind  zu  tr^nken  und  zu  pflegenJ*') 
So  wucbs  das  Kind  unter  den  Augen  der  Mutter  zu  einer  Jungfrau 
auf»  die  nicbt  nur  in  der  Heimat  fiir  sclU^n  gait,  Auch  die  Rr^mer 
zollien  den  schdnen  Germaninnen  ihren  Beifall.  Und  einer  von  ihnen, 
Ausoniiis,  der  Verherrlicher  der  Mosel,  sang  auf  setne  deutsche  Sklavin 
Bissula,  die  ihn  in  Rosenketten  gefangen  hielt: 

,,Bist  du  R5merin  auch  worden, 

Siralilt  doch  deutsch  nocli  dein  Gesicht* 

Hinnnulblaii  dein  Aug  vom  Nordun, 

Golden  deiner  Locken  Licht. 

So  verraten  Aug  und  Haare, 

Dich  als  Kind  vom  deutschen  Strom/* "^) 


II.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Volkerwanderung 
und  die  Geburt  des  neuen  Glaubens. 

Wie  ein  wilder  Strom  in  das  Tal  hinabtost,  alles  vor  sich  nieder- 
reifit,  bitihende  Gefilde  in  triimmerbedeckte  EinOden  verwandelt,  die  Fruchte 
des  FleiBes  von  Generationen  unter  GerOll  begrabt,  so  ergoB  sich  im 
vierten  Jahrhundert  unserer  Zeitrechnung  eine  Menschenlavine  aus  den 
Steppen  Mittelasiens  uber  Europa.  Das  Bestehende  wurde  vernichtet, 
oft  bis  auf  die  letzten  Spuren  vom  Erdboden  vertilgt  und  neues  Leben, 
eine  neue  Kultur,  wenn  auch  durchrankt  von  immergrUnen,  tippig  weiter- 
wuchernden  Resten  friiherer  Zeit,  entstand  auf  den  Ruinen.  Schon  vor- 
dem,  ehe  die  Germanen  aus  ihren  Wohnsitzen  aufgescheucht,  der  durch 
ihre  Selbstsucht  und  ihre  sittliche  Verkommenheit  dem  Untergang  ge- 
weihten  rOmischen  GroBmacht  den  TodesstoB  versetzten,  hatte  sich  neues 
Wesen  und  fremde  Sitte  wie  ein  Keil  in  die  alten,  von  Ahn  zum  Enkel 
fortgepflanzten  Oberlieferungen  eingeschoben. 

Der  Deutsche  war  ein  anderer  geworden. 

Brachte  der  Sohn  ehedem  die  Braut  in  das  Haus  seines  Vaters, 
dessen  Familie  das  neue  Mitglied  vergrOBerte,  so  holte  er  sie  jetzt  in 
sein  neuerrichtetes  Heim,  auf  den  Fleck,  den  er  dem  Wald  abgerungen. 
Ein  hartes,  arbeitsames  Leben  entwickelt  sich  in  dieser  Einschicht.  Nun 
geniigt  es  nicht  mehr,  daB  der  Mann  alle  Arbeit  den  Frauen  und  Dirnen, 
Freien  und  Unfreien  iiberlaBt.  Er  muB  selbst  mit  Hand  aniegen,  muB 
befehlen,  helfen,  raten.  Das  Wild  schmilzt  zusammen,  die  Viehherden 
werden  kleiner.  Felder,  mit  Brotfrucht  besat,  entstehen,  deren  Ertrag 
den  Besitz  des  Herrn  mehrt.  Der  Krieger  und  Jager,  der  leichten  Sinnes 
seine  Scholle  verlieB,  wenn  sich  wo  anders  bessere  Aussicht  bot,  der 
Nomade  und  abenteuernde  Raufbold  und  Spieler  ist  zum  Grundbesitzer, 
zum  Bauern  geworden.  Die  ehemalige  Nebenbeschaftigung  wuchs  sich 
zur  Hauptsache  aus.     Das  rohe  Haus,  hoch  oben  im  Norden  einen  mit 
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Rasen  bedeckten  Meiler  gleich^K  wird  stattlicher  tm  AuOern,  wohn- 
licher  im  Innern.  Der  Germane  fernte  stets  ]ejcht»  namentlich  das,  was 
aus  der  Fremde  kommt,  und  seine  ersten  und  grliodlichsten  Lehrmeister 
waren  Fremde  —  die  Rdmer 

Sie  lernten  von  thoen  kochen,  —  das  coquere.  Die  deutsche  Wand 
wurde  zu  einem  Murus  (Mauer),  ,»Das  Bmdemittel,  das  man  brauchte, 
urn  den  Steinen  Ziisammeohang  zu  geben,  hieli  Mortarium,  der  Grund- 
stoff  dieses  Mortels  war  Calcum,  der  Kalk,  In  die  Mauer  brach  man 
nun  statt  des  bisherigen  Windauges,  dem  window  der  Englilnder,  fenestrae 
und  portae.  Das  Dacb  deckte  man  mit  Tegulis  oder  Ziegeln."^)  Der 
Innere  Raum  zerfallt  nun  in  Stube  und  Kammer  —  ein  griechisch- 
lateinisclies  Wort^)  —  an  die  sich  der  Speicher  als  Aufbewahrungsort 
des  Qetreides  anschlielit.  Ober  dem  Wohnraum  befindet  sich  der  Seller, 
unter  ihm  der  Keller.'*) 

In  das  Innere  des  Hauses  zieht  groOere  Bequemlichkeit  ein:  man 
lernt  den  Schemel  ztim  Sitzen,  den  Pfiihl  —  das  alte  lateinische  pul- 
vinus  —  zum  Ruhen  kennen.  Schon  f^ngt  man  an  aus  besonderen 
Schiissein  zu  essen  Das  Herdfeuer  und  die  Kienholzfackeln  verbreiten 
nicht  mehr  allein  am  Abend  Licht;  der  rumische  Hausierer  brmgt  schon 
Kerzen  in  das  Barbarenland.  Ebenso  findet  der  Spiegel  Eingang  in  das 
deutsche  Haus. 

So  batten  mit  den  Lateinern  rOmischer  Komfort,  romische  An- 
scbauungen  und  rOmisches  Recht  festen  FuO  in  Germanien  gefaBt  „Die 
Barbaren",  bezeugt  Dio  Cassius,  ,,wurden  durch  rOmische  Sitte  wie  urn- 
gewandelt/'  Diese  neuen  GebrMuche  waren  aiicti  nacb  dem  Ende  der 
Romerherrschaft  nicht  mehr  auszurotten,  zum  Nachteij  fiir  das  deutsche 
Volkstum  jener  Epoche,  zum  Vortetl  fur  das  deutsche  Wesen,  dem  erst 
diese  Verschmelzung  rGmischer  mit  deutscher  Anschauung  den  Qesichts- 
kreis  erweiterte  und  dadurch  den  Anschluli  an   die  Kultur   erm5glichte. 

Das  Lateinische  wurde  Modesprache  und  manchesmal,  so  im  zehnten 
Jahrhundert  unter  den  Ottonen  schien  es,  als  wollte  sogar  die  r(5mische 
Bildung  und  Sprache  den  Sieg  ilber  den  heimiscben  Volksgeist  davon- 
tragen,  Aber  es  scbien  nur  so.  Sie  sollten  nur  ihre  bildende  Kraft 
auf  die  schwerfailig-ungefagige  Natur  bewahren  und  die  rohe  Masse 
umformen»  Manches  UrsprOngliche  anderte  sich,  und  viel  Unge- 
schhffenes  verlor  die  Kanten  durch  den  Umgang  mit  den  feiner  ge- 
arteten  Kindern  des  Slidens, 

Die  Uranfange  der  Kunst  fanden  mit  dem  sich  verfeinernden  Ge- 
schmack  Eingang  in  Deutschland,  DasHandwerksmaiiige,  das  sich  in  Waff  en 
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und  Zieraten  kund  gab,  \yich  allmahlig  einer  bescheidenen  Kunst,  ungelenk 
und  verzerrend,  wo  sie  sich  an  fremde  Beispiele  aniehnte,  grotesk  und 
bizarr,  wenn  sie  Eigenes  schuf. 

Freilich  fehlte  es  diesem  LfluterungsprozeB  nicht  an  Schlacken. 

Kleinere  Staatenverbande  schlossen  sich  zusammen  und  damit  ging 
die  VerdrMngung  der  republikanischen  durch  die  monarchische  Verfassung 
Hand  in  Hand.  Aus  den  Freien  waren  Edelinge  geworden,  mMchtig  und 
angesehen,  und  aus  den  HMuptlingen,  die  der  Gau  von  Fall  zu  Fall  als 
Fiihrer  erkoren  hatte,  KOnige,  die  ihre  Macht  vererbten,  sogar  auf  Frauen. 
Daher  traten  auch  hochgestellte  Frauen  aus  ihrem  AbhangigkeitsverhMltnis 
hervor  und  konnten  durch  Erbfolge  zu  Amtern  gelangen,  die  vordem 
nur  von  Mannern  verwaltet  werden  durften.  Doch  paarten  sich  bei  diesen 
Herrschern  nur  zu  oft  deutsche  Ztigellosigkeit  mit  welschen  Lastern. 
Die  breiten  Massen  lernten  das  R5mertum  haufig  in  seinem  Vaterland 
kennen.  Freiwillig  traten  Germanen  in  das  Heer  ihrer  Erbfeinde  und 
die  romischen  Casaren  umgaben  sich  mit  deutschen  Leibwachen.  Deutsche 
Treue  gait  in  jener  Zeit  nicht  mehr  viel.  Man  war  seinem  rOmischen 
Kriegs-  und  Brotherrn  ergeben,  so  lange  er  die  Macht  in  Handen  hatte. 
Man  verlieB  ihn  aber  ohne  Bedenken  bei  seinem  Fall,  ja  fiihrte  diesen 
selbst  herbei,  um  mit  seinem  Nachfolger  dasselbe  Spiel  zu  treiben.  Aus- 
nahmen  kamen  natiirlich  vor. 

Man  stand  in  zu  enger  FUhlung  mit  Rom  und  rOmischen  Sitten,  um 
sich  nicht  die  so  ganz  anders  geartete  Moral,  die  iiberdies  bequemer 
war  als  die  heimische,  mit  Vergnligen  anzueignen.  Dabei  fiihlte  sich  der 
Germane  dem  ROmer  iiberlegen,  wie  jedes  Naturkind  seinen  Bezwinger 
fUrchtet,  aber  nicht  schatzt,  da  es  sich  selbst  fiir  besser  halt  als  jenen. 

Der  Deutsche  bewunderte  die  Pracht  der  Ewigen  Stadt,  deren  Kraft- 
losigkeit  er  erkannte  und  hohnlachelnd  bekritelte,  wie  er  sich  uber  die 
kleinen  Gestalten  der  ROmer  lustig  machte.^)  Er  nutzte  die  SchwSche 
Roms  aus,  wo  und  wann  sich  Gelegenheit  dazu  bot. 

Viele,  nur  zu  viele  Deutsche  aber  wurden  zu  VollblutrOmern,  die  im 
Wohlleben  das  geheimnisvolle  Rauschen  deutscher  Walder,  die  deutschen 
Berge,  die  mit  Erika  Uberdeckten  Heiden  vergaBen.  Sie  schamten  sich 
ihrer  Herkunft  und  zogen  mit  Freuden  das  Schwert,  wenn  es  gegen 
die  einstige  Heimat  ging.    Kein  grimmerer  Hasser  als  der  Abtriinnige! 

Ich  will  hier  nicht  Weltgeschichte  schreiben  und  kann  deshalb  den 
Germanen  nicht  auf  ihren  ROmerfahrten  und  Kriegs-  und  Wanderziigen 
durch  den  Siiden  Europas  folgen.  Wir  konnen  ruhig  beim  Norden 
bleiben,  denn  alle  jene  aus  der  Heimat  gewanderten  Stamme  verloren  nur 
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zu  bald  fiir  alle  Zeit  die  Merkmale  ihres  Deutschtums  im  romanisclien 
Oder  gnechisch-byzantinischen  Wesen, 

Anderseits  wieder  konnten  viele  Deutsch-R5mer  niemals  oder  doch 
nur  selir  schwer  den  Verkst  der  Heimat  verwinden.  Und  wieder  waren 
es  Frauen,  die  auch  ynler  dem  ewig  blauen  Himinel  des  Siidens  das 
alte  Herkommen,  die  Heimatssitten  in  das  neue  Leben  hiniiberretteten  und 
treobewahrten.  Die  Gattentreiie  blieb  ihoen  inmitten  der  romischen  Un- 
moral heilig,  Sie  gaben,  wie  jene  Frauen  von  AqiiaSextia,  lieber  ihr 
Leben  als  ihre  Keuschheit  preis. 

Ein  machtiger  Edier  warb  einst  urn  die  Gunst  einer  verheirateten 
Gailierin  names  Camma.  Energisch  wies  sie  ihn  ab.  Entschlossen  sein 
Ziel  zu  erreichen  und  skrupellos  wie  alle  Romer  jener  Epoche,  HeB  er 
Gammas  Gatten  durch  Meuchelmijrder  aus  dem  Weg  rliumen.  Die  Witwe 
flUchtete  zu  den  Prtesterinnen  der  Diana.  Der  ROmer  lieli  nicht  nach 
mit  seinen  AntrSgen,  und  als  sie  keinen  seiner  Boten  mehr  anhSren 
wollte,  kam  er  eines  Tages  selbst,  um  durch  die  Macht  seiner  Pers()n- 
lichkeit  die  Germanin  zu  besiegen,  Camma,  um  sich  den  Mann  fiir 
immer  vom  Hals  zu  scbaffen,  gtng  scheinbar  auf  seine  Anerbieten  ein, 
erklUrte  aber,  vorher  der  Diana  ein  Trankopfer  darbringen  zu  wolien. 
Mit  einem  Becher  vergifteten  Wein  trat  sie  vor  den  Altar.  Sie  trank 
die  Haifte,  dann  reichte  sie  l^clielnd  dem  Rdmer  den  Becher »  der  ihn 
zu  Ehren  der  Gottheit  leerte.  Gamma  dankte  nun  sterbend  den  Gottern, 
dati  es  ihr  verg(3nnt  war,  den  toten  Gatten  zu  rlJchen  und  seinen  Manen 
sich  selbst  und  den  Miirder  zum  Opfer  darzubringen*  *^) 

Eine  Geschichte  von  ebensolch  echt  deutscher  Gattentreue  halten 
drei  r5mische  Schriftsteller  der  Aufzeichnung  wurdig. 

Julius  Sabinus,  „einer  der  ersten  Manner  unter  den  Lingonen**  im 
heutigen  Frankreich,  emporte  sich  gegen  den  Kaiser  Vespasian  (69—79 
n.  Chn),  ,,ln  einigen  Schlachten  besiegt»  entfloh  er  auf  einen  Landsitz 
und  verbarg  sich  in  einer  unterirdischen  Totengruft,  nachdem  er  das 
darUberstehende  Gebaude  vorher  in  Brand  gesteckt  hatte,** ' )  Seine 
Gattin  Peponila**)  folgte  ibm  tn  das  schaurige  Asyl,  in  dem  sie  neun 
voile  Jahre  hausten*  Da  wurde  das  Ehepaar  plotzlich  entdeckt  und  nach 
Rom  gebracht,  Zwar  warf  sich  Peponila  dem  Vespasian  zu  F01ien,  wies 
auf  ihre  in  der  Gruft  geborenen  zwei  Kinder  mit  den  Worten:  „die, 
Casar  gebar  und  erzog  ich  in  der  Gruft,  um  durch  ihren  Mund  deine 
Gnade  anzuflehen/'  Der  Casar  vergoB  uber  diese  Treue  zwar  TrHnen, 
was  ihn  aber  durchaus  nicht  hinderte,  die  beiden  Gatten  zusammen  hin- 
richten  zu  lassen*^) 
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Bei  den  in  der  Heimat  zuriickgebliebenen  Germanen  hatte  sich  die 
alte  Reckenhaftigkeit  in  den  Kriegswirren  mit  abschreckender  Roheit 
vermischt.  Blut  und  Eisen  regierten  auf  viele  Jahrhunderte.  Vater 
lagen  im  Kampfe  mit  ihren  SOhnen.  Das  Menschenleben  gait  eine  taube 
NuB,  wenn  das  Eigenwohl  seine  Vernichtung  forderte.  Das  einst  heilige 
Wort  wurde  jesuitisch  umgangen  oder  skrupellos  gebrochen.  Blutrache 
war  allgemein.  Um  den  Tod  eines  Angehttrigen  zu  rflchen,  rottete  man 
ganze  Familien  aus.  Die  alten  Heldenlieder  sind  voll  von  solchen  Taten» 
und  das  gewaltigste  deutsche  Epos  der  Vergangenheit,  das  Nibelungen- 
lied,  ist  das  hohe  Lied  der  Blutrache.  In  der  Thidrekssage  entehrt  der 
Gotenkttnig  Ermenrich  Sifka  (Sibeke),  die  Gattin  seines  Ratgebers.  Sie 
stachelt  ihren  Gemahl  zur  Rache  an,  der  der  KOnig  und  seine  Familie 
zum  Opfer  fflllt.  In  der  nordischen  Heldensage  fallt  Attila,  nordisch 
Atli,  durch  die  Hand  seiner  germanischen  Qattin  Hildica  aus  Rache  fiir 
die  Ermordung  ihres  Vaters.  ^®)  Die  alten  deutschen  Gesetze  straften 
Vergehen  und  Verbrechen  mit  GeldbuBen,  doch  wer  die  Macht  hatte» 
griff  zur  Selbsthilfe  durch  Kampf,  Oberfall  oder  Meuchelmord.  Der  Mann 
rflchte  sich  durch  Schwert  oder  Dolch. 

Dieser  Tiefstand  der  Sitten  muBte  auch  auf  die  Frauen  seinen  ver- 
derblichen  EinfluB  ausliben.  Sie  griffen  in  jener  Zeit  zum  heimtUckisch- 
sten  Rachemittel,  dem  Gift.  Das  heilige  Weib  der  Germanen,  die  Pro- 
phetin,  war  zur  Zauberin  geworden,  die  Unheil  briitend  an  dtisteren 
Orten  halb  verborgen  hauste  und  Gift  und  Liebestrflnke  braute.  Sie» 
die  Ahne  der  Hexen,  haBte  die  Menschen,  die  sie  furchteten.  Als  in 
der  Zeit  der  Karolinger  die  Seherin  Thiola  aus  Allemannien  ihre  Weis- 
sagungen  verkiindet,  wird  sie  bereits  Kraft  bischOf lichen  Synodalbe- 
schlusses  Offentlich  mit  Ruten  gepeitscht. 

Das  Bild  einer  deutschen  Ftirstin,  wie  es  noch  das  alteste  deutsche 
Heldenlied,  der  Beovulf,  zeichnete,  hatte  sich  ins  Ungeheuerliche  verzerrt, 

Dort  ist  Hugida  (Hygd)  so  stolz,  „daB  keiner  der  Kiihnen  vom 
Kttnigsgesinde''  es  wagt  sie  zu  betrachten,  denn  ihre  Rache  hatte  den 
Verwegenen  zerschmettert.  Leicht  entflammt  sie  in  Wut,  so  wenig  dies 
auch  magdliche  Sitte  ist.^')  Die  Frauen  sind  nun  schon  mehr  aus  dem 
Rahmen  des  Hauses  getreten,  ihre  Stimme  verhallt  nicht  mehr  ungehGrt, 
wenn  sie  mfinnlich-kraftig  genug  ist.  Sie  haben  sich  schon  eine  Stellung 
in  der  Gesellschaft,  im  Staat  erworben,  die  sie  mit  fester  Hand  zu  halten 
und  zu  befestigen  wissen.  „Die  starke  Frau  eines  schwachen  Mannes 
widersteht  schwer  der  Versuchung  auf  eigene  Faust  zu  regieren.  Sie 
mag  vielleicht  ihren  EinfluB  auf  die  GroBen  brauchen,   um  sich   gegen 
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die  Verwandten  des  Gatten  zu  sichern,  sie  verfolgt  ihre  Feinde  mit 
weiblicfiem  Haii,  sendet  MeuchelmOrder,  befiehlt  hefmliche  RaubzOge, 
schickt  ihre  Boten  an  fremde  Konigshofe  zu  verstohlener  Verhandlung/''"') 
Denn  noch  wirken  sie  nicht  m  vollster  Offentlichkeit.  Sie  unterstehen 
rechtlich  wie  vordem  der  Muntschaft  des  Marines,  ohne  sich  ihr  aber  in 
Wirkiichkeit  zu  fiigen.  Und  diese  Position  der  Fran  halt  in  ihrcn 
charakteristischen  Merkmalen  von  der  Zeit  der  VClkerwanderung  bis 
uber  die  Karolingische  Epoche  an. 

Das  Verhaitnis  der  beiden  Geschlechter  zueinander  zeigt  keines- 
wegs  mehr  die  Reinbeit,  die  ihm  Tacitus  vordem  nachzuriihmen 
wuWe* 

Die  Vietweiberei,  einst  das  Vorrecht  von  Herrschern,^^)  begann 
auch  in  breiteren  Kreisen  Fortschritte  zu  machen.  Von  den  Scbweden 
schreibt  Adam  von  Bremen  if  1076)  im  dritten  Buch  seiner  ,,Ham- 
burgischen  Kirchengeschichte",*'*)  daU  sie  in  allem  Mali  hielten,  nur  nicht 
in  der  Zahl  ibrer  Frauen*  EIn  jeder  nehme  im  Verhaltnis  zu  seinem 
Vermdgen  zwei,  drei  oder  noch  mehr  Frauen.  Die  FUrsten  und  die 
Reichen  ohne  Beschr^nkung  der  Zahl.  Und  es  seien  dies  rechte  Ehen, 
denn  die  Kinder  gelten  gesetzlich  fiir  vollberechtigt.  Dem  Beispiel 
Ariovists,  des  Gegners  von  Julius  CUsar,  der  aus  politischen  Griinden 
zwei  Frauen  hatte/^)  folgten  im  Mittelalter  die  frankischen  KOnige. 
Chlotar  I.  (511—561)  besaii  zwei  Frauen,  Weit  mehr  sein  Sohn 
Charibert  I.  (561  -567).  Dagobert  1.  (622-638)  lebte  mit  drei  Gattinnen 
und  iinzahligen  Kebsen. 

Von  Chlotar  I  erzJShlt  Qregor  von  Tours  eine  fur  die  Gepflogenheit 
der  Zeit  recht  bezeichnende  Anekdote: 

,»Unter  seinen  Frauen  und  Nebenfrauen  liebt  er  keine  so  sehr  als 
Jucimda,  die  ihm  drei  Stihne  und  eine  Tochter  geboren  hatte.  Zu  der 
Zeit,  da  er  ihr  seine  ganze  Liebe  zugewendet  hatte,  richtete  sie  die 
Bitte  an  ihn,  er  mdge  ihre  Schwester  Aragunda  mit  einem  reichen  und 
tiichtigen  Manne  vermShlen,  damit  sie,  Jucunda,  durch  eine  neue,  an- 
gesehene  Verwandtschaft  ihrem  Herrn  desto  besser  dienen  k(5nne.  Chlotar 
reiste  heimlich  auf  das  Landgut,  wo  seine  Schwagerin  wohnte,  Er  land 
Wohlgefallen  an  ihr,  und  heiratete  sie  auf  der  Stelle.  Nach  der  Ver- 
m^hlung  sagte  er  zu  Jucunda:  ,Jch  habe  Deine  Bitte  erfiillt;  aber  ich 
wulite  Deiner  Schwester  keinen  besseren  Mann  ansfindig  zu  machen, 
als  mich  selbst  Ich  hoffe,  daU  Du  nichts  dagegen  haben  wirst/'  Jucunda 
antwortete:  ,,Was  meinem  Herm  gefallt,  das  mag  er  tun.  Nur  bitte  ich, 
daO  Deine  Magd  ferner  die  Gnade  des  Kdnigs  genielien  mOge/'**^) 
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Die  Herrscher  nahmen  sich  Nebenfrauen,  wo  sie  sie  fanden,  in 
Gate  Oder  mit  Gewalt. 

Der  FrankenkOnig  Theudebert  I.  (534—548)  nahm  Deuteria  ohne 
weiteres  ihrem  Gatten  weg,  und  brachte  sie  als  seine  Kebse  nach 
Clermont.  „Sie  sah  bald  darauf  ihre  Tochter  erster  Ehe  bllihend  heran- 
wachsen,  besorgte,  der  K5nig  „mttchte  auch  sie  sich  beigesellen",  und 
lieB  das  Madchen  —  nicht  etwa  in  Sicherheit  bringen,  sondern,  um  die 

mOgliche  Nebenbuhlerin  grlindlich  zu 
beseitigen,  sie  zu  Verdun  auf  einen 
mit  wilden  Stieren  bespannten  Wagen 
setzen,  die  sie  dann  auch  gllick- 
lich  von  einer  Brlicke  in  die  Fluten 
der  Maas  hinabsturzten/*^^  Als 
Theudebert  heiratete,  jagte  er  das 
Weib,  wohin  sie  gehOrte,  zu  alien 
Teuf  eln ! 

Solche  Kebsweiber,  Frillen  oder 

Friudila,   (Liebste,  Geliebte),  besser 

mit  Nebenfrauen,  bievtf  bezeichnet,dem 

die     erniedrigende    Nebenbedeutung 

fehlte,   sind  auch  dem  germanischen 

Altertum    nicht    fremd.      Nur    allein 

der  Mann   hatte   eheliche  Treue   zu 

beanspruchen.     Die   Buhlschaft    des 

Mannes    mit    einer    Unverheirateten 

war    nicht    Ehebruch.      Der    Mann 

konnte    die    eigene    Ehe    nur    dann 

brechen,  wenn  er  Buhlschaft  mit  der 

Frau  eines  andern  pflog.     Erst  das 

Christentum    hat  dem   Weib   Rechte 

auf   die    Ehetreue    des  Mannes   ge- 

geben.  ^®) 

Die  Konkubinen  rekrutierten  sich  aus  den  Sklavinnen  und  den  T5ch- 

tern  der  freien  oder  hCrigen  Diener.     Im  ersten  deutschen  Roman  dem 

„Ruodlieb'*,   wird  der  Rat   erteilt:    „Die  Eigenmagd,   sei    sie   noch    so 

schOn,  stelle  nie  der  Gattin  gleich,  sonst  wird  sie  ubermiitig/'^'"^) 

Nach  dem  Gulathingsbuch  waren  die  Kinder  einer  solchen  Frau  erb- 
berechtigt,  wenn  das  Konkubinat  zwanzig  Jahre  gedauert  hatte.  In  Jut- 
land  sogar   schon   nach  drei  Wintern.     In  Deutschland  bedurfte  es  der 


Analla,  die  —  unfreie  —  Magd.     Rechts  ihr 
Ohrring  (nach  dem  Hortus  delicianim). 
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Adoption  der  ,,unechten*'  Kinder/-^)  NatDrlich  fehlte  es  auch  an  Frayen 
nicht,  die  sich  alle  Nebenweiber  energisch  verbaten,  Prinzessin  Ragn- 
hild,  um  die  K5nig  Sch5nhaar  trotz  seiner  zehn  Gattinnen  und  zwanzig 
Kebsen  warb,  willigte  erst  in  die  Ehe,  als  Schonhaar  sicb  von  seinen 
Frauen  getrennnt  ond  die  Frillen  verabschiedet  hatte, 

Solche  Zustande  schufen  dann  aucli  eine  gatize  Anzahl  von  Frauen- 
gestalten,  die  himTnelweit  von  den  taciteischen  Germaninnen  verschieden 
waren.  Die  Geschichte  uberliefert  tins  (iHe  Portrats  vieler  derartiger 
weiblicher  Obermenschen  im  Nietzschen  Sinne^  als  deren  beriichtigsten, 
wohi  Fredegunde  und  Brunhildis  angesprochen  werden  mlissen. 

Fredegtinde  wurde  als  Kind  niederer  Leute  543  zu  Montdidier  in 
der  Picardie  gt^boren*  In  ilirer  Jugend  kam  sie  nacli  Soissons  an  den 
Hof  K5n!g  Chilperichs  1.  von  Neustrien  als  Dienerrn  Andoveras,  der 
Gemahlin  des  Ki}nigs.  Durch  ihre  SchGnheit,  inehr  aber  noch  durch 
ilire  Verschfagenheit  wulite  sie  den  K5nig  derart  zu  umgamen,  da(3  sie 
die  Nebenbulilerin  threr  Gebieterin  wurde.  Sie  lauerte  nun  auf  eine  Ge- 
legenheit,  sich  g^nzlich  an  deren  Stelle  zu  setzen. 

Wabrend  Chilperich  im  Feidegegen  die  Sachsen  lag,  genaii  Andovera 
eines  Tochterchens.  Fredegunde  iiberredete  nun  die  arglose  KOnigin, 
dcm  heimkehrenden  Gemahl  mit  der  bereits  getauften  Tochter  zu  iiber- 
rasclien.  Dem  listigen  Weib  war  es  nicht  schwer,  die  arglose  Andovera 
zu  bestimmen,  selbst  Patin  ihres  Kindes  zu  werden,  wodurch  sie,  nach 
den  Satzungen  der  Kirche,  eine  schwere  Siinde  auf  sich  lud,  Sie  wurde 
als  Patin  doppelt  verwandt  mit  threr  Tochter. 

Der  Konig  ergriff  mit  Freuden  die  gebotene  Gelegenhett,  die  ihm 
iilngst  gleichgiiitig  gewordene  Gemahlin  loszu werden  und  steckte  Andovera 
in  ein  Kloster  zu  Rouen.  Doch  Fredegunde  sah  sich  noch  nicht  am 
Ziel  ihrer  Wtinsche,  denn  der  KOnig  besann  sich  noch,  die  Intrigantin 
zu  seinem  Weib  zu  machen.  Im  Gegenteil.  Er  hielt  Ausschau  nach 
einer  ebenbiirtigen  Gattin,  ohne  aber  die  Maitressezu  verabschieden,  Er 
warb  um  Galswintha,  die  SchwUgerin  seines  Stiefbniders  Sigibert,  Kfinigs 
von  Austrasien.  Sigibert  lebte  mit  Brunechild  (Brunahiid)  der  Tochter 
des  Westgoten-Kftnigs  Athanahild  in  durchaus  mustergiiltiger  Ehe.  Gals- 
wintha  wurde  Chilperich  gegen  das  Versprechen  verlobt,  sich  fortan 
mit  seiner  Gattin  ohne  Nebenweiber  zu  begniigen.  Da  sich  aber  die 
neue  Ktinigin,  die  altere  Schwester  Brunechilds,  weder  durch  SchI'mheit 
noch  durch  Qeist  auszeichnete,  gelang  es  Fredegunde  gar  bald  den 
schwachen  und  sinnlicben  KGnig  ganz  in  ihre  Netze  zu  Ziehen.  Gals- 
wintha  konnte  das  Verhaitnis  nicht  lange  verborgen  bleiben.     Erst  bat 
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sie  den  K5nig  es  zu  Ittsen  und  als  dies  nichts  fruchtete,  verlangte  sie 
unter  Preisgabe  ihrer  Mitgift  in  ihr  Vaterland  zuriickzukehren,  nattirlich 
vergebens.  Als  sie  sich  an  die  GroBen  des  Reiches  wandte,  den  KOnig 
an  sein  gegebenes  Wort  zu  mahnen,  wurde  sie  eines  morgens  tot  in 
ihrem  Bett  gefunden.  Die  Volksstimme  klagte  Fredegunde  laut  des 
Mordes  an.  Anscheinend  um  so  berechtigter,  als  sie  sich  wenige  Tage 
nacher  mit  dem  Witwer  vermflhlte.^O 

KOnig  Sigbert,  von  der  ziirnenclen  Brunechild  zur  Rache  gedrflngt, 
zog  mit  Heeresmacht  gegen  seinen  Bruder.  Lange  schwankte  die  Ent- 
scheidung,^^)  die  erst  fiel,  als  Sigbert  durch  die  vergifteten  Messer  zweier 
Meuchelmttrder  in  Fredegundes  Sold  ermordet  wurde  (576).  Seine 
Witwe  mit  ihrem  Sohn  und  ihren  TOchtern  wurde  gefangen,  Brunechild 
in  Rouen  streng  bewacht,  ihre  TOchter  in  Meaux.  Treuen  Anhangem 
Brunechilds  gelang  es,  den  Knaben  zu  befreien  und  ihn  nach  seiner  Heimat 
zu  bringen,  wo  man  ihn  als  Kttnig  anerkannte. 

In  Merwich  (Merowig),  Chilperichs  und  Andoveras  Sohn,  erhielt 
Brunechild  unverhofft  einen  Heifer.  Er  haBte  seine  Stiefmutter  und 
liebte  Brunechild.  Er  brach  aus  dem  siidlichen  Qallien  mit  einem  ihm 
ergebenen  Heer  seines  Vaters  in  Rouen  ein,  I5ste  die  Gefangene,  mit 
der  er  sich  vermahlte. 

Chilperich  eilte  nach  Rouen,  und  Sohn  und  Schwiegertochter  fielen 
in  seine  Hflnde.  Brunechild  mit  ihren  Tttchtern  wurden,  ohne  daB  ihnen 
ein  Leid  zugefUgt  worden  wMre,  in  ihre  Heimat  gebracht,  Merwich,  gleich 
seiner  Mutter,  in  ein  Kloster  gesperrt.  Von  dort  entsprungen,  lieB  er 
sich,  von  den  Verfolgern  bedrflngt,  von  seinem  Begleiter  niederstoBen. 

Da  Fredegundes  drei  S5hne  frUh  starben,  stand  die  Erbfolge  nach 
Chilperich  nur  noch  bei  Chlodwig,  Andoveras  Sohn.  Er  haBte  Fredegunde, 
und  darum  muBte  er  sterben.  Auf  Betreiben  der  KOnigin  eingekerkert, 
fand  man  ihn  auf  dem  Boden  des  GefMngnisses,  das  Messer  in  der  Brust. 
Die  Schwester  Chlodwigs,  Basina,  verschwand  fiir  immer  in  einem 
Kloster  und  selbst  die  gramgebeugte  Andovera  fand  auf  Fredegundens 
GeheiB  den  Tod. 

Als  eines  Tages  KOnig  Chilperich  von  der  Jagd  zuruckkehrte,  durch- 
bohrte  ihn  ein  unbekannt  gebliebener  MOrder.  Die  Quellen,  so  Gregor 
von  Tours,  nennen  Fredegunde  als  MOrderin,  diese  selbst  bezichtigte  die 
Kttnigin  Brunechild  als  Urheberin  dieser  Tat.  Vielleicht  nicht  mit  Unrecht, 
denn  kurz  nach  Chilperichs  Tod  riickte  ein  austrasisches  Heer  vor,  um 
das  Reich  des  ermordeten  Konigs  zu  besetzen.  Mit  Hilfe  ihres  Schwagers 
Guntram,  Chilperichs  Bruder,  vermochte  sich  Fredegunde  der  Feinde  zu 
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erwehren  imd  ihrem  letztgeborenen  Kind,  Chlotar,  den  Thron  zu  erhalten. 
Nach  Guntrams  Tod  mulite  sie  wiederum  gegen  Cliildebert  zu  Feld 
Ziehen,  Sie  blieb  siegreich  wie  in  einem  weitern  Waffengang,  der  ibrem 
Sobn  aucb  Guntrams  Reich  eroberte.  Sie  endete  im  Jahre  597  im 
55.  Jahr  ibres  Alters  ihr  blutbeflecktes  Leben,-^)  AuOer  den  politiscben 
Morden  bat  sie  noch  unendiicb  viel  andere  Blutscbuld  auf  sicb  geladen. 
Selbst  ibre  eigene  Tocbter  Rigunthis  ware  einmal  beinahe  das  Opfer  der 
Mordleidenschaft  Fredegundis  geworden.*^) 

Die  Qescbicbtschreiber  von  Gegorius  von  Tours  (etwa  5*40—594) 
an  haben  sich  bemuht.  dem  dUstern  Bild  der  KGnigin  aus  dem  Volk  immer 
neue  dunkle  Tone  aufziisetzen.  Andererseits  bat  es  Fredegnnde  nicbt 
an  den  sattsam  bekannten  Ehrenrettern  gefeblt,  die  sie  besser  als  ihren 
Ruf  hinzustellen  bemiiht  waren,  Bei  Weibern  wie  Fredegunde  geschieht 
dies  allerdings  w^eniger  aus  Iiebedienerisch-praktischen  Grunden  als  z,  B. 
bei  einer  Meg^re  und  Messalina  wie  Karoline  Marie  von  Neapel,  dieser 
Heldin  Marquis  de  Sades,  der  ein  Helfert  die  pastlicbe  Tugendrose  frisch 
vergoldete. 

Wer  Fredegunde  beschuldigt,  verteidigt  Brunechild  und  vice  versa 
im  necktscben  Spiek  Das  tragische  Ende  dieser  bOsen  Brunechildis 
versohnt  etwas  mit  diesem  an  dUmonischen  Ziigen  uberreichen  Leben. 
Sie  muli  schOn  gewesen  sein, 

„Schi5n,  anmutig  und  klug,  wie  bescheiden,  fiebllch  und  giltig, 
MMchtig  durch  Reiz  und  diirch  Geist,  wie  durcii  ilir  edies  Geschlecht", 

lobt  sie  der  Hofdicbter  Venantius  Furtunatus,  der  letzte  bedeutende  Poet 
vor  der  Zeit  Karls  des  Grolienr*'*)  ein  echter  Lakai  mit  grotJer  Begabung 
fiir  Lyrik  und  Epik,  der  auch  Fredegundis  mit  dem  Brustton  der  Ober- 
zeugung  Schonheiten  sonder  Zahi  nachsagt,  Sie,  Brunechildis,  wurde  in 
ihrer  Ehe  mit  Sigibert  zum  katbolischen  Glauben  bekebrt  und  halite  und 
mordete  nun  unter  dem  Zeichen  des  Kreuzes,  bis  sicb  endlicb  (613)  ibr 
Schicksal  erfiillte.  Chlotar  IK,  ihrer  Todfeindin  Fredegundes  Sobn, 
besiegte  sie,  nahm  sie  gefangen,  Drei  Tage  hindurch  bereitete  man  thr 
durch  Folterung  raffinierte  Qualen,  darauf  wurde  sie  an  den  Schweif 
eines  wilden  Rosses  gebunden  und  zu  Tode  geschleift.^'*) 

Diese  Herrscherinnen  zeichneten  sicb  durch  eine  mannlich-unbeug- 
same  Willensstfirke  aus,  die  nur  noch  einmal  in  ihrer  ganzen  Grttfcie  in 
einer  gekr5nten  Frau  zu  finden  war,  \n  jener  Kaiserrn  Margareta,  der 
Gemahbn  Ludwigs  des  Bayern  im  14,  Jabrhundert,  Ein  votlkomnienes 
Mannweib,  wuBte  sie  ihre  rechtmaOrgen  und  vermeintlicheu  Ansprtjche 
mit  rQcksichtsloser  Strenge  gegen  ihren  Sohn  Wilhelm  V,  und  ganz  Holland 
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zu  verteidigen.  150  Jahre  wMhrte  der  von  ihr  entfachte  Streit  in  den 
Niederlanden.     Sie  starb  am  25.  Juni  1356. 

Weniger  von  der  Parteien  Gunst  und  HaB  verwirrt,  schwankt  das 
Bild  des  tragischen  Geschicks  Rosamundes  in  der  Geschichte. 

Im  Jahre  566  fiel  der  Langobarden  Kttnig  Alboin  mit  den  Avaren, 
seinen  Bundesgenossen,  in  Pannonien  ein,  und  vernichtete  die  Gepiden, 
an  deren  Spitzen  K5nig  Kunimund  fiel.  Der  Sieger  zwang  die  liebliche 
Tochter  des  gefallenen  K5nigs,  Rosamunde,  ihm  ihre  Hand  zu  reichen. 
Aus  dem  Schadel  des  getoteten  K5nigs  hatte  sich  Alboin  nach  alt- 
germanischen  Brauch  ein  Trinkgeschirr  machen  lassen^O  wie  die  Gudrun 
der  Sage  aus  den  Schadeln  ihrer  ermordeten  S5hne.^^) 

Einmal,  es  war  in  Verona,  zwang  der  berauschte,  wilde  Langobarde 
seine  Gattin  aus  dem  eklen  Becher  zu  trinken. 

Ein  wildes  Weh  zerriB  die  Brust  des  gemarterten  Weibes.  Jeder 
Tropfen,  der  ihr  die  Kehle  hinabrann  versteinerte  das  Herz  mehr,  das 
nur  noch  ein  GefUhl  beherrschte,  Rache  zu  nehmen  an  dem  Elenden. 
UnheilglUhend  blitzten  ihre  Augen  als  sie  das  geleerte  GefaB  unter  dem 
Jubel  der  trunkenen  Zechkumpane  auf  den  feuchten  Tisch  setzte.  Sie 
weinte  nicht.  Die  Frauen  jener  Zeit  hatten  keine  Trflnen,  sie  handelten. 
Sie  bewahrheiteten  den  Ausspruch  Bertold  Auerbachs,  daB  ein  Mann 
nie  so  erhaben  sein  kOnne  wie  ein  Weib,  aber  auch  nie  so  tief  sinken 
kann,  wie  ein  solches. 

Rosamunde  schreckte  nicht  davor  zuriick,  ihren  Gatten  selbst  zu 
t5ten,  sie  fiihlte  sich  nur  zu  schwach  dazu.   Darum  suchte  sie  Helfershelfer. 

Mit  Hingabe  ihrer  Person  bezahlte  sie  die  Hilfe  des  Peredeus  und 
Helmigis,  des  Skilpors  (Schildtrager)  von  Alboin.  Wahrend  Albion  im 
Mittagschlummer  lag  erschlug  ihn  Helmigis.  Rosamunde,  die  des  K5nigs 
Schwert  zu  Haupten  des  Ruhebettes  festgebunden  hatte,  hielt  mit 
Peredeus  Wache,  wahrend  die  grause  Tat  geschah. 

Fiirchterlich  tobte  der  Aufruhr  der  Langobarden  nach  dem  Tode 
ihres  siegreichen  Fuhrers.  Rosamunde  und  ihre  Mordgesellen  muBten 
sich  durch  schleunige  Flucht  der  Volkswut  entziehen.  In  Ravenna  beim 
byzantinischen  Statthalter  Flavius  Longinus  fanden  sie  eine  Freistatt. 
Der  sittenlose  aber  machtige  Diplomat  verstand  sich  bald  mit  dem  auf 
der  tiefsten  Stufe  der  Moral  angelangten  Weib.  Um  der  Eifersucht 
ihres  Liebhabers  Helmigis  nicht  mehr  ausgesetzt  zu  sein,  reichte  sie  ihm, 
auf  des  Statthalters  Rat,  einen  Becher  vergifteten  Wein.  Als  Helmigis 
den  Gifttrank  gekostet,  zwang  er  mit  gezucktem  Schwert  Rosamunde  die 
Neige  zu  trinken  und  das  Verbrecherpaar  starb  gemeinsam. 
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Die  ganze  Tonart  dieser  Zeit  war  auf  Dur  gestimmt. 

„Als  der  Bruder  des  Hemderkonigs  Rodulf  der  Langabarden- 
prinzessin  Rumtrud  bei  einer  Gesandtscliaft  aufwartete,  verhohnte  ihn 
das  Madchen,  well  er  klein  von  Gestalt  war.  Ms  er  thr  darauf  mit 
scbarfer  Rede  zu  antworten  wulite,  gertet  sie  in  Wut,  dali  sie  ihn  durch 
ihre  Leute  riicklings  Oberfallen  und  t5ten  lieU,  w^hrend  sie  ihm  ins  An- 
gesicht  freundllch  tat/'^^) 

Es  felilte  aber  dabei  keineswegs  an  freundlicheren  Ziigen  aiis  dem 
Frauenleben  jener  dOsteren  Epoche.  Da  in  der  zweiten  Haifte  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts  Kaiser  Aurelianus  seine  Siege  iiber  die  Goten  und 
Markomanen  durch  einen  Triumpfzug  feierte,  schritten  unter  den  Ge- 
fangenen  aucli  Jungfrauen  gotischer  Herkunft.  Mit  dem  blanken  Schwert 
batten  sie  ihre  Ehre  verteidjgt,  dlese  gerettet,  doch  die  Freiheit  verloren. 
Eine  von  ihnen,  Himila  mit  Namen,  erregte  durch  Gestalt  und  Schonheit 
solcbes  Aufsehen,  daO  ein  junger  edfer  Rt>mer  sicb  gliicklich  schMzte, 
sie  als  Gattin  heimfijhreo  zu  dijrfen. 

Wie  ein  Idyll  mutet  auch  die  Werbung  eines  mMchtigen  Langobarden- 
fiirsten  um  die  Toditer  eines  Bayernherzogs  an. 

Der  Ruf  Theudelindas,  KOnig  Garibalds  von  Bayern  Tocbter,  war 
bis  an  den  Hof  des  jugendsch5nen ,  goldlockigen  Autbaris  gedrungen. 
Voll  Sebnsucht,  die  hochgepriesene  Jungfrau  mit  eigenen  Augen  zu 
schauen,  zog  der  jnnge  Herrscher  als  einfacher  Krieger  mit  der  Ge- 
sandtschaft,  die  um  die  Hand  der  Prinzessin  werben  soilte,  an  Garibalds 
Hof.  Garibald  gab  sein  Jawort  und  Theudelinda  kredenzte  den  Leuten 
ihres  Zukiinftigen  den  Wein.  Sie  beriihrte  den  Becher  mit  ihren  Lippen 
und  trank  damit  jedem  einzeln  Minne  —  Freundschaft  —  zu.  Als  die 
Reihe  an  Autbaris  kam,  nahm  er  den  Pokal  entgegen  und  streichelte 
dem  lieblichen  Madchen  Hand  und  Wange.  ErglOhend  flog  Theudelinda 
zu  ihrer  Amme,  um  ihr  die  widerfahrene  Schmach  anzuvertrauen.  Doch 
die  Kluge  wuiJte  sofort,  daii  der  Kiihne  Authads  selbst  gewesen  sein 
mlisse*  Ein  Geringerer  b^tte  nie  gewagt,  die  Braut  des  Herrn  t^ppisch 
zu  berubren.'''^) 

Und  als  der  Fiirst  mit  dem  Geleite  Garibalds  an  der  bayrischen 
Grenze  angekommen  war,  hob  er  sich  hoch  im  Sattel,  und  warf  mit 
mUcbtigen  Schwung  seine  Streitaxt  in  den  Grenzbaum,  daU  sie  tief  durch 
die  Rinde  drang, 

,,So  sind  Autbaris  Hiebe!'*  rief  er  dabei  den  Bayern  zu. 

Ehe  die  Hochzeit  vollzogen  gereute  Garibald  seine  Zusage,  die  er 
zurilckzunehmen  beschloli*    Tbeudelinde  jedocb  liielt  treu  zum  BrUutigam 
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und  sie  entfloh  aus  dem  vflterlichen  Haus  zu  ihm.  In  Ravenna  warden 
sie  getraut. 

Das  Gliick  der  beiden  wflhrte  nur  ganz  kurze  Zeit.  Ein  Jahr  nach 
der  Hochzeit  starb  Autharis  an  Gift. 

Theudelinde  blieb  als  Witwe  von  den  Langobarden  hoch  verehrt. 
Sie  herrschte  als  KOnigin  Uber  treue  und  willige  Untertanen.  Ja  die 
GroBen  der  Kronen  suchten  die  junge  Herrscherin  zu  bewegen,  sich 
einen  ebenblirtigen  Gatten  zu  wahlen,  der  den  Thron  mit  ihr  teilen  sollte. 
Ihr  Blick  fiel  auf  Aginulf,  den  Herzog  von  Turin,  einen  Verwandten 
ihres  verstorbenen  Gemahls.  „Vor  Jahren,  als  die  junge  KOnigin  vom 
Norden  her  in  das  Land  gekommen  war  und  ihre  Hochzeit  gefeiert 
wurde,  war  vor  dem  Herzog  ein  Blitzstrahl  niedergefahren.  Einer  seiner 
Knechte  hatte  darauf  geweissagt,  das  die  junge  KOnigin  einst  sein  Ge- 
mahl  sein  werde.  Der  Herzog  aber  hatte  gedroht,  ihm  das  Haupt  ab- 
zuschlagen,  wenn  er  noch  ein  solches  Wort  spreche/*^^) 

Als  Aginulf  vor  der  K5nigin  stand,  trank  sie  ihm  den  Willkommen 
zu.  Der  schiichterne  Mann  neigte  sich  in  Dank  und  kiilite  der  holden 
Spenderin  die  Hand.  Da  iMchelte  sie  holdselig  und  fliisterte  ihm  zu: 
„Wer  den  Mund  kiissen  darf,  der  soil  seine  Lippen  nicht  auf  die  Hand 
drQcken!" 

Und  da  kUBte  er  sie  schlankweg  auf  die  frischen  Lippen  und  sie 
tranken  Minne  zusammen,  vielleicht  aus  Theudelindens  beriihmtem  Pokal, 
den  noch  im  18.  Jahrhundert  der  deutsche  Reisende  KayUler  in  Monza 
sah.     Das  GefaB  war  zwei  Fauste  dick.^^) 

Diese  Episode,  in  der  das  Gift  nur  eine  ganz  untergeordnete  Rolle 
spielt,  steht  vereinzelt  in  der  Geschichte  der  Langobarden  da.  Denn  sie 
strotzt  von  Greueln  unweiblicher  und  buhlerischer  MegSren. 

So  erzahlt  sie  von  Romildas,  die  den  AvarenkOnig  Kakan  liebte, 
trotzdem  er  ihren  Gatten,  Herzog  Gisulf,  den  Neffen  Alboins,  im 
Jahre  610  im  Kampf  get5tet.  Kakan  belagerte  die  Stadt  Forojuli,  die 
ihm  Romilda  fUr  das  Versprechen  Uberlief erte ,  sie  zu  seinem  Weib  zu 
nehmen.  Kakan  hielt  sein  Versprechen ,  aber  nur  fUr  eine  Nacht.  Dann 
iiberlieferte  er  die  verraterische  Frau  seinen  Mannen.  Nachdem  Ro- 
milda von  diesen  geschandet,  wurde  sie  in  grauenvoUer  Weise  hin- 
gerichtet. 

Die  Reihe  der  Mannweiber  des  friiheren  Mittelalters  sei,  obgleich 
sie  noch  unendlich  verlangert  werden  kOnnte,  mit  einer  besonders  inter- 
essanten,  doch  liebenswUrdigen  PersOnlichkeit  geschlossen. 

Bathildis,   mit    ihrem    ursprUnglichen   Namen    Balthilde    geheiBen, 
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war  eirie  Engianderin  und  das  Kind  leibeigener  Eltern.  Durch  eine 
Kette  von  Glucksfallen  kam  sie  zu  KOnig  Chlotar  II,  der  sie  zu  seiner 
Gemahlin  erhob.  Witwe  geworden  regferte  sie  fiir  ihren  unmiindigen 
Sohn  Chlotar  UK  Als  ehemalige  H6rige  kannte  sie  das  elende  Dasein 
der  rechts-  und  besitzlosen  Klasse,  deren  Los  zu  verbessern  sie  emsig 
bestrebt  war.  Auch  die  Kirche  dankt  ihr  unendlich  vfel.  Sie  griindetc 
Kldster,  beschenkte  sie  Qberreich,  und  als  sie  die  Herrschaft  in  die 
Hiindes  ihres  Sobnes  gelegt,  zog  sie  sich,  des  Weltlebens  miide,  in 
die  Abgeschiedenheit  eines  von  ibr  gegrundeten  Klosters  zuruck» 

[n  ihr  besitzt  Deutschland  die  erste  gekriSnte  Fran ,  die  der  Kirchen- 
kalender  als  Heilige  auffubrt. 

Das  Christentum  war  mit  Macht  in  Deutschland  erstariden.  Apostel, 
durchglOht  von  einer  bis  zum  Fanatismus  gesteigerteii  Begeisterung, 
trugen  das  Kreuz  dnrch  die  Ganert  und  kiimpften  mit  Wort  und  Tat 
gegen  die  Gutter  Walhallas.  Erst  vereinzelt.  dann  iinmer  niachtiger 
entstanden  chrfstliche  Gemefnden,  Ein  neuer  Geist  faUte  langsam  Wurzel 
In  Deutschland.  Mllchtig  und  mit  wechselndem  Erfolg  rang  er  gegen 
das  Althergebrachte ,  ehe  er  es,  lange,  lange  nacb  seinem  Entstehen, 
zu  untcrdriicken  vermochte.  Ausgerottet  hat  er  es  bis  zum  heutigen 
Tag  nodi  nicht. 

Der  neue  Glauben,  dessen  tiefen,  gemlitsvollen  Inhalt,  ein  gottlich 
reiner  Hauch  durchwehte,  den  erst  Pricstergeist  triiben  sollte,  land 
Widerhall  im  deutschen  Gemiit.  Die  Lehre  von  der  allgemefnen  Menschen- 
liebe,  die  sich  der  ,,Niedngen  und  Unweisen*'  aonahm,  mnlite  die  Ge- 
knechteten  und  Unteqdruckten  erobern.  Die  Frauen  und  die  Hdrigen 
w^aren  die  ersten  Christen.  Der  steifnackige,  freie  Germane  beugte 
sich  erst  unter  dem  sanften  Druck  der  Frau  oder  durch  die  Macht  des 
Schwertes  vor  dem  Kreuz, 

Die  neue  Religion  war  im  Anfang  ihrer  Entwickelung  auf  deutschem 
Boden  mehr  germanisch  als  rOmisch.  Einesteils  waren  die  lehrenden 
Apostel  einsichtsvoll  genug,  das  veredelnde  Reis  auf  den  einheimischen 
Stamm  zu  pfropfen,  stat:  den  Baum  zu  fallen  und  an  setne  Stelle  einen 
neuen  zu  pflanzen*  Anderseits  war  die  Ideenwelt  des  Christentums  zu 
neuartig,  zu  frenid,  uni  sofort  von  den  schwerfalhg  denkenden  Natur- 
kindern  voll  erfaUt  zu  werden.  Ober  VOlkerschaften ,  die  nicht  viel 
mehr  batten,  als  ursprungliche  Kraft  und  Tuchtigkeit,  die  bildungsfilhigem 
Rohstoff  ghcben,  ist  das  Christentum  gekommen  wie  ein  kunstfertiger 
Meister,  aber  die  Formen,  die  es  hatte,  waren  nicht  seine  eigenen,  es 
waren  die  heidnisch-antiken   —  und  fiir  den  Rohstoff  und  seine  Eigen- 
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der  Kindheit  entwachsen,  als  (531 )  ihre  Heimat,  das  Reich  ihres  Oheims 
Hennanfried   (Irminfrid)  von   Chlotar  IL  und  Theodorich,   den   Franken- 

kSnigeo,  erobert  und  die 
Herrschaft  ihres  vMer- 
lichen  Gesclilechts  ver- 
nichtet  wurde.  Sie  setbst 
fiel  diirch  das  Los  als 
Beute  Konig  Chlotar  zu. 
Der  K5nig,  wild  und 
ziigellos  wie  die  meisten 
Merowfnger,  machte  sie 
zu  seiner  Gemahlin,  Sie 
liebte  den  Gatten  nicht, 
der  neben  ihr  noch  eine 
Anzahl  anderer  Frauen 
hatte.  All  ihr  Sinnen 
gait  nur  dem  christ- 
lichen  Jenseits,  das  sie, 
vorher  Hefdin ,  erst 
am  KDnigshof  Chlotars 
kennen  gelernt  hatte. 
Unter  ihren  kOniglichen 
I  Vachtge  w^ndern  trug 
sie  auf  bloISem  l^eib  ein 
harenes  Gewand.  All- 
^^H        -  .  _.  nUchtig  verlieli  sie  heim- 

Iljt^J^^^S™H  J  f_^l  L  a  I'ch    das    Schlafgemach 

^^IH^SHn^^PlSIP^^^v'^H  ^^'^^   ^^^^^   durch   Gebete 
g^^^^^^B^^'^^^^Sl^^^^Sy^H  und      Geilielungen      zu 
'^^^^^■^^  ^fc-^-***' '»j»^^ ^A«.  ^  kasteien.     Sie    fertigte 

mit  unermudlichem  FleiU 

Kirchengerate ,      unter- 

stutzte  Arme  und  pflegte 

Kranke.    Als  Chlodwig 

ihren   Brudcr  hatte  er- 

morden    lassen,    entfloh 

sie  und  suchte  beim  heitigeo  Medardus  In  Voyon  Zufkicht.     Der  Gottes- 

mann    wagte    es    nicht,    der    Konigin    das  Klostergelubde  abzunel.men, 

da  er  nicht  mit  Unrecht  Chlotars  Zorn  fiirchtete.    Damals  hatte  eben  die 


Uia  von  liallenstedl  iinil  W^x  Gcmahl  Ekkehardr  von  MciOcif, 

das  Stifterpftar  del  Domci  von  Nauutburg  a.  d.  Saale  (Skuljituireii 

au»  dcm  13.  Jabihundeil). 
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Cirche  noch  Respekt  vor  den  Herrschern.  Spjiter  anderte  sich  das. 
Radegunde  trotzte  aber  dem  Heiltgen  die  Einwilligimg  ab  und  wurde 
Nonne. 

Mit  wahrerBegeisterung  vernchtete  sfe  die  hfirtesten,  erniedrigendsten 
Magddienste ,  pflegte  Kranke  und  scheute  nicht  davor  zuruck ,  die  ab- 
scbeulichsten  Witnden  zii  behandeln. 

Den  Befelilen  ihres  Mannes,  zu  ihm  zurlickzukehren,  setzte  sie  hart- 
nilckigen  Widerstaad  entgegen,  und  Chlotar  trug  trotz  aller  KOhnheit 
Bedenken,  sie  mit  Gewalt  aus  dem  Kloster  zu  entfuhren.  Erst  spater 
gelang  es  Radegunde  durch  Vermittelung  des  Bischofs  Qermanus  von 
Paris  die  Trennung  der  Ehe  zu  bewirken. 

Bald  erschien  Radegunde  das  deutsche  Kloster  zu  natie  ihrem  Gatten 
und  sie  griindete  mit  ihren  reichen  Mitteln  vor  den  Toren  Poitiers  ein 
Kloster,  dem  bald  darauf  ein  Monchskloster  in  Tours  folgte, 

„Nach  der  Regel  der  Cilsaria  von  Aries  wurde  die  neue  Genossen- 
schaft  von  Poitiers  geordnet,  deren  Leitung  als  Abtissin  jedoch  nicht 
Radegunde  libernahm,  so  sehr  sie  deren  Seele  blieb,  sondern  ein  von 
ihr  in  ihrem  Sinn  erzogenes  M^dchen  namens  Agnes.  Von  dem  Tag 
ihrer  Verschleierung  an,  fOhrte  Radegunde  ein  Leben  von  uberm^Uiger 
und  kautn  ertragbarer  Kasteiung,  so  dati  selbst  Casaria  sie  vor  Ober- 
trcibung  warnte,  Sie  lebte  nur  von  Pflanzenkost  und  genoU  als  Ge- 
trank  nor  Wasser  mit  etwas  Honig  vermischt  oder  Birnenmost.  Sie 
schlief  auf  einer  groben  Haardecke,  die  uber  eine  Streu  von  Asche  ge- 
breitet  war.  In  der  Fastenzeit,  in  der  sie  die  Entsagung  nocli  zu  steigern 
pflegte,  fiigte  sie  sich  sogar  kdrperliche  Martern  zu.  Im  Beten,  im 
Psalmengesang,  auch  bel  Nacht,  und  im  Lesen  heiliger  Schriften  — 
Radegunde  hatte  sich  lateinische  Sprache  und  Bildung  angeeignet  ^ 
i:ibertraf  sie  weit  alle  iibrigen  Sch western,  Sie  bediente  alle  andern 
und   iibernahm    mit   Vorliebe   die  Verrichtungen    der   letzten  Magde.  ^•^)*' 

Ihr  Kioster  fullte  sich  mit  den  TQchtern  des  frinkischen  Adels, 
deren  Zahl  bei  Radegundes  Ableben  etwa  zweihundert  betrug. 

hn  iibrigen  war  Radegunde  keineswegs  so  finster  und  alien  Frenden 
dieser  Welt  abhold»  wie  man  nach  ihrer  Lebensweise  annehmen  soHte. 
Der  Dichter  Venantius  Fortimatus  lebte  als  Angestellter  des  Klosters 
in  Poitiers.  Er  gehOrte  ihrem  Freundeskreis  an,  und  dankte  haufig 
durch  schmetchlerische  Verse  fiir  Erzeugnisse  der  httheren  Kochkunst, 
die  Radegunde  und  Agnes  dem  schCngeistigen  Epicuraer  zukommen  lieBen. 

Am  13.  August  587  starb  die  KOnigin  im  Nonnenhabit,  noch  ebenso 
jugendschOn  von  Aussehen,  wie  sie  es  einsl  als  Jungfrau  gewesen  war* 
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RadegLtfide  war  die  erste  Christin  deutsdien  Stammes,  Uber  dcren 
Gemiitslebcn  wir  genauer  unterrichtet  sind» 

Vcnantius  Fortunatus  hat  seiner  Gonnerin  ein  biograpliisches  Denk- 
mat  gesetzt,  zu  dem  die  Nonne  Baudonivia  auf  Wunsch  der  Schwestern 
eine  auf  eigene  Erfahrimgen  gegrundete  Fortsetzung  schrieb. 

Anderen  deutschen  Heiiigen  werderi  wir  in  lins  naher  Megender 
Zeit  begegnen.  Nur  die  heilige  Vera  und  St.  Afra  sollen  gelebt  haben, 
als  sich  noch  nicht  ganz  Deutschland  zur  aileinseligmachenden  Kirche 
bekannte. 

Vereria  war  eine  Italienerin,  die  um  ihres  Glaubens  und  ihrer  Barm- 
herzigkeit  gegen  gefangene  Glaubensgenossen  wegen,  aus  Mailand  ver- 
trieben  wurde.  Sie  wandte  sich  nacb  der  Sctiweiz,  wo  sie  Verfolgungen 
aller  Art  eriitt,  aber  durch  ihre  Demut  und  durcli  Wunder  aller  Art  ihre 
Widersacher  in  begeisterte  Anhilnger  umwandelte.  Die  Qeschichte 
Verenas  ist  so  stark  mit  mystisclien  Ziigen  und  geistlidien  Ztitaten 
durchsetzt,  daB  man  den  historischen  Kern  aus  der  dichten  Hiille  nicht 
mehr  auszuschaien  vermag, 

Weniger  heihg  beginnt  die  Lebensbeschreibung  Afras,  um  noch  er- 
bauhcher  zu  en  den  als  die  Verenas,  die  als  Einsiedlerin  ein  seliges  Ende 
gefunden  haben  soil. 

Afra  lebte  in  Augsburg  in  dem  Oflentlichen  Haus  ihrer  Mutter, 
Da  fiihrte  der  Zufall  den  Bischof  Narzissus  und  seinen  Diakon  Felix 
nach  Augsburg,  Irgend  ein  boshafter  Schelm  wies  die  um  ihres  Glaubens 
wiilen  Verfolgten,  als  sie  nach  einer  Herberge  fragten,  in  Afras  Haus. 
Aber  statt  verftihrt  zu  werden,  bekehrten  die  frommen  Herren  Afra, 
deren  Mutter  Hilaria  und  all  die  anderen  Bewohnerinnen  des  gottlosen 
Hauses  in  fromnie  BuOerionen  um,  AUe  waren  sofort  bereit,  fur  den 
neuen  Glauben  zu  sterben.     Zuerst  traf  Afra  dieses  Los. 

Da  sie  sich  weigerte  den  Gfitzen  zu  opfern»  erlitt  sie  auf  einer 
Lechinsel  den  Flammentod.  Ihr  Leichnam  wurde  unversehrt  auf  der 
Asche  des  Scheiterhaufens  gefunden  und  von  der  Mutter  begraben,  die 
deshalb  gleichfalls  die  MMrtyrerkrone  erlangte, 

Wenig  bekannt  diirfte  es  sein,  daB  die  Legende  der  elftausend 
Jungfrauen  auf  deutschem  Boden  spielt.  Die  britannische  KOnigstochter 
Ursula  war  in  dieser  groBen  Begleitung  auf  einer  Pilgerfahrt  nach  Rom 
begriffen*  In  der  Nahe  Kdlns  wurde  dieses  Madchenheer  von  Hunnen 
iiberfallen  und  niedergemacht.  Der  Bischof  Jakob,  der  sich  wabrend 
des  Qemetzels  mutig  verkrochen  hatte,  gab,  dem  Blutbad  giticklich  ent- 
ronnen,   alle  elftausend  und  einen  Namen  der  UnglUckUchen  genau  an, 
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so  da6  sie  auf  .steinernen  Tafein  eingegraben  werden  konnten.  Das 
Gedachtnis  des  Wurdentrflgers  war  demnach  gr56er  als  seine  Tapf erkeit.  ^^) 
Also  erzahit  Sigebert  von  Gembloux.  Die  Geschichte  weiB  noch 
nicht  recht,  was  wahr,  was  Dichtung  an  der  Legende  ist.  Jedenfalls 
wurde  Ursula  heilig  gesprochen.  Sie  war  die  Patronin  der  Ursuline- 
rinnen,  deren  Genossenschaft  Mitte  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  ge- 
griindet  wurde. 


III.  Abschnitt. 

Der  Anbruch  einer  neuen  Zeit. 

Das  in  zahlreiche  Staaten  zersplitterte  Deutschland  schmolz  unter 
der  mflchtigen  Faust  Karls  des  GroBen  zu  einer  Staatseinheit  zusammen. 
Das  lose  Geftige  der  V5Ikerbiindnisse,  das  nur  zu  oft  durch  die  Eifer- 
sucht  gleichstammiger  Herrscher  ins  Wanken  kam,  wuBte  die  machtvolle 
Pers5nlichkeit  des  Frankenherrschers  in  ein  untrennbares  Ganzes  zu- 
sammenzuschweiBen.  Karl  der  GroBe  stellt  den  Lichtk5rper  dar,  aus 
dem  Morgenr5te  in  das  machtige  Dunkel  seiner  Zeit  flutete.  Er  ist 
der  Markstein  einer  neuen  Entwickelungsperiode ;  Karls  Wirken  baute 
die  erste  Stufe  zu  der  H5he,  die  Deutschland  seither  erklommen.  Er, 
der  zielbewuBte  Herrscher,  der  Str5me  von  Blut  durchwatete,  wenn  seine 
Staatsraison  dies  zu  fordern  schien,  entschied  den  Sieg  des  Christentums 
iiber  das  altgermanteche  Heidenwesen. 

Karl  war  kein  Deutscher.  Deutschland  war  nur  die  Hauptprovinz 
des  groBen  Frankenreiches,  das  sich  vom  Ebro  bis  zur  Raab,  von  der 
Eider  bis  zum  Garigliano  erstreckte.  Die  Herrlichkeit  der  alten  Mero- 
winger  wieder  aufzurichten  war  das  einzige  Bestreben  des  Sohnes 
Pipins  des  Kleinen. 

Im  Christentum  sah  Karl  das  wirksamste  Zuchtmittel  fiir  unbot- 
mafiige  Volksstamme,  deshalb  zwang  er  es  seinen  Untertanen  aufj) 
Dabei  bemuhte  er  sich,  die  Geistesbildung  des  Altertums  in  Deutsch- 
land einzufiihren.  Sein  hoher  Sinn  aber  erkannte,  welche  Krafte  in  der 
deutschen  Sprache  verborgen  Iflgen,  und  daB  es  nur  des  auBeren  An- 
stoBes  bediirfe,  um  sie  der  Allgemeinheit  dienstbar  zu  machen.  So 
sammelte  er  die  Sprachdenkmaler  und  verfaBte  selbst  eine  Sprachlehre. 
So  bemiihte  er  sich,  durch  Schulen  der  allgemein  herrschenden  Unbildung 
zu  steuern.  Seine  Qehilfen  bei  diesem  Werk  muBten  naturlich  Manner 
sein,  welche  in  Italien  ihre  Bildung  genossen  hatten.  Dadurch  kam  es 
aber  auch,  daB  am  Hof  zu  Aachen  meist  lateinisch  gesprochen  wurde, 
daB    dort    die    Antike,    wenngleich    verkiimmert,   wieder  auflebte.     Ein 
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"nationaler  Gedanke  fand  im  Reich  nur  so  weit  eine  Statte,  wie  es  der 
Allmaclit  des  Kaisers  beliebte.  Als  dieser  starb,  zediel  das  ungeheure 
Staatsgebaude,  dessen  Einheit  der  groBe  Mann  mit  Hilfe  seines  Schwertcs 
und  des  dem  gesamten  Abendland  gemeinsamc?n  cbristlichen  Glaubens 
erhalten  hatte,*) 

Die  neue  Zeit  hatte  vorerst  nur  wenig  Einfluli  auf  das  Leben  der 
Frau*  Sie  war  und  blieb  die  Htiterm  des  Hauses,  ihr  Wirkungskreis 
wurde  durch  die  auBerhalb  der  Mauern  ihres  Heims  tosenden  StOnne 
kaym  angefochten*  H5chstens  traten  bei  ihrem  Gatten  zu  den  bisherigen 
Raiiheiten  bis  dahin  unbekannte  Roheiten,  unter  denen  sie  zu  leiden  hatte. 
Die  Sitten  und  Unsitten  des  frankischen  Hofes  Karls  des  Grolien  fanden 
Eingang  in  das  deutsche  Haus  und  verbreiteteu  das  Kebsweiber-Unwesen 
mehr  und  mehr.  Gar  manche  der  Unsittlichkeiten  Roms,  von  denen  der 
heilige  Hieronymus  so  Abschreckendes  in  seinen  Briefen  erzahlt,  kam 
nach  dem  Norden. 

Die  durch  die  KlSster  eingeftihrte  Bil^nng  beschrSnkte  sich  zu  Anfang 
nur  auf  die  Klostergemeinschaft  und  eioen  unbedeutenden  Kreis  von 
Laien.  Von  Fraueu  wareti  h5chstens  Nonnen  und  die  im  Kloster  er- 
zogenen  Adeligen  des  Lesens  und  Schreibens  und  dadurch  der  lateinischen 
Sprache  kundig*  Denn  das  heimische  Idiom  war  in  den  Klostern  als 
Schrift  und  Umgangssprache  streng  verp5nt, 

Auf  fremde  Einfllisse  ist  auch  die  Abgeschlossenheit  der  Frauen  In 
dieser  Zeit  zuriickzufiihren.  Das  Altertum  wuLSte  nichts  davon.  Erst 
nach  langem  Verweilen  am  Hof  geh'ngt  es  Siegfried,  Krimhilde  zu 
Gesicht  zu  bekommen*  Sie  und  ihre  Gespiehnnen  wohnten,  wie  damals 
jede  Edeldame,  in  eigenen,  von  den  Haupthilusern  getrennten  Baulich- 
keiten,  die  man  unter  dem  Namen  vrouwenhus  zusammenfaOte*  Zu  jedem 
der  festen  HSuser,  aus  denen  sich  die  Burgen  entwickelten,  gehdrten 
die  Genitia,  urspriingiich  Werkstatten,  in  denen  hOrige  und  freie 
Dienerinnen  unter  Aufsicht  der  weiblichen  Herrschaft  die  Stoffe  fiir  die 
Kleidung  herstellten,  sticken,  waschen,  kochen,  kurz  alle  weibhche  Hand- 
und  Hausarbeit  vornehmen  muliten.  Diese  FrauenhiJuser,  von  der  MSnner- 
wohnung  streng  geschieden,  waren  mit  Z^unen,  Wall,  Graben  und  Wach- 
tijrmen  gegen  Eindringlinge  wohl  verwahrt/^)  In  spilterer  Zeit  schrumpfte 
dieses  Haus  zur  Kemenate,  dem  Frauengemach,  zusammen,  das  aber 
niemals  so  allgemein  wurde  wie  das  Frauenhaus. 

Im  Frauenhaus  unterwies  die  Mutter  die  T5chter  in  alien  hSuslichen 
Klinsten.  Sogar  die  T5chter  eines  Monarchen  wie  Karls  des  GroUen 
muliten  spinnen.  ,»Die  TtSchter  sollten  sich  mit  Wollarbeiten  beschaftigen. 
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und,  damit  sie  nicht  durch  Nichtstun  erschlafften,  fleiBig  den  Rocken  und 
die  Spindel  handhaben  und  zu   allem   Ehrbaren   angehalten   werden."**) 

Die  Fertigkeit  in  kUnstlerischen  Handarbeiten  brachten  die  Madchen 
aus  den  K15stern  nach  yause  mit.  Sie  bestickten  GewSnder,  die  eigenen 
und  die  der  Herren,  sie  wirkten  kunstreiche,  mit  allerlei  Bildwerk  ge- 
zierte  Teppiche  und  schufen  MeisterstUcke  fiir  die  Altare  und  die  MeB- 
gewander. 

FiirstentOchter  waren  stets  von  einer  Schar  Qespielinnen  aus  den 
besten  Familien  des  Landes  umgeben.^)  Vornehme  Damen  erhalten  wohl 
auch  Unterricht  in  h5heren  wissenschaftlichen  Fachern,  wie  dies  bei  den 
T5chtern  Karls  des  GroBen  der  Fall  ist.*^)  Dies  ist  iibrigens  schon  vor 
Karolus  Magnus  der  Fall.  Chlotar  lieB  Radegunde,  bevor  er  sich  mit 
ihr  vermahlte,  zur  Erlernung  des  feineren  Schliffs  nach  Francien  bringen, 
wo  sie  „in  literis"    —    in   den   Wissenschaften    —   unterrichtet  wird.^) 

Fiir  Knaben  gait  damals  die  Bildung  als  Nachteil.  Bei  Herrschern 
machte  das  Volk  Front,  wenn  jier  junge  Thronfolger  mit  allzuviel  Unter- 
richt geplagt  wurde.  Dem  Mann  ziemte  Tatkraft  und  Tapferkeit,  nicht 
totes  Wissen. 

Anders  war's  bei  der  Frau. 

Bei  ihr  gait  Wissen  fiir  15blich.  Gar  manchem  Herrn  und  Gebieter 
waren  die  Kiinste  des  Lesens  und  Schreibens  unbekannt.  Nicht  so 
ihren  Gattinnen,  die  als  Sekretarinnen  des  Gemahls  dienten  und  fiir  ihn 
lasen  und  schrieben,  wie  das  junge  Madchen  auf  dem  Bild  Reinmars  von 
Zweter  in  der  Minnesanger-Handschrift  zu  Heidelberg. 

Wer  lesen  konnte,  verwandte  diese  Kunst  hauptsachlich  zum  Studium 
heiliger  Biicher.  Als  Hauptlektiire  gait  der  Psalter.  Nach  dem  Sachsen- 
Spiegel  zahlten  „Psalter  und  alle  BUcher,  die  zum  Gottesdienst  gehOren, 
darin  die  Frauen  pflegen  ihr  Gebet  zu  lesen,"  zur  weiblichen  Mitgift 
und  zu  den  Erbstucken.®) 

Olfried  in  seiner  Evangelienharmonie  (um  d.  J.  870)  laBt  die  Jung- 
rau  Maria  aus  ihrem  Psalter  singen.     Sigune  tritt  Parzival  entgegen: 

„den  Psalter  trug  sie  in  der  Hand"^) 
und  von  der  reizenden  Blanscheflfir  sagt  der  Dichter: 

„alle  naht  (Nacht)ung  (bis)  ez  taget 
liset  sT  an  ir  salter".^®) 

Der  Psalter  war  dann  auch  eines  der  ersten  Biicher,  die  ins  Deutsche 
iibertragen  wurden.  Gisela,  die  Gemahlin  Kaiser  Konrads  11.,  lieB  sich 
die  Notkersche  Obersetzung  der  Psalmen  und  des  Buches  Hiob  ab- 
schreiben. 
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Neben  der  lateinischen  Sprache  wurde  das  Griechische  stark  ge- 
pilegt.  An  Karls  Hofscliule  lehrte  es  Paul  Warnefrieds  Sohn,  der  fruhcr 
am  laiigobardischen  Hof  die  Konigstochter  Adelperga  unterrichtet  hatte, 
fur  die  er  seine  r5mische  Qescliichte  schriebJ') 

Die  Nachfolger  Karls  teilten  die  Vorliebe  ilires  groiien  Ahnen  fur 
hCihere  Bildiing,  und  ihre  Verbindung  mit  Byzanz  hielt  das  Interesse  fiir 
das  Griechische  wach,  dessen  Studium  auch  manche  Frau  lohnerid  fand. 

,,Die  Tochter  Herzog  Heinnchs  I  von  Bayern,  Had  wig,  die  Nichte 
Konig  Ottos  L,  war  als  Kind  mit  dem  griechischen  Kaiser  Konstantin 
verlobt  und  hatte  von  zu  diesem  Zweck  nach  Deutschland  gesandten 
Eunuchen  grrechisch  gelernt.  Spater,  als  junge  Witwe  des  Herzogs 
Burkhard  von  Schuaben  lernte  sie  von  dem  St.  Galler  M5nch  Ekkehard 
auf  ibrer  Veste  Hohentwiel  fateinisch  und  las  mit  ihrem  Lehrer  Vergil 
und  Horaz,  Sie  lehrte  den  jungen  Klosterschuler  Burkard  von  Buchhom 
griechisch**.'^)  Josef  Victor  von  Scheffel  hat  in  seinem  ^Ekkehard*'  die 
Gegenuart  mit  dem  Scbicksal  von  Lehrer  und  Scblilerin  innig  vertraut 
gemacht,  doch  mischtc  die  poetische  Lizenz  die  Farben  auf  seiner  Palette. 
Hadwiga  war  eine  ,,schreckliche  Herrin",  wie  Ekkehard  IV.  in  seinem 
Casus  Sancti  Galli  ausfuhrlicb  beschreibt.  Sie  war  schtin  und  stolz,  mit 
grimmcn  Wort  und  mit  der  Peitsche  filr  Freund  und  Untertanen  rasch 
bei  der  Hand.  In  ihrem  Bildungsbedurfnis  muOte  sich  Hadwiga  an  ein 
Kloster  wenden.  ,,Bei  uns  in  Deutscbland ,  wie  iiberhaupt  im  Norden 
sind  zur  Karlingschen  Zeit  und  noch  lange  nachher  die  M5nche»  was 
auch  immer  ihre  Schwacben  sein  mochten,  die  Bringer,  Pfleger  und  Ver- 
breiter  materteller  und  geistiger  Kultur  gewesen.  Die  KlGster  waren 
recht  eigentlich  die  Burgen  der  Zivilisation/'  muti  selbst  ein  erbitterter 
Pfaffenfeind  wie  Johannes  Scherr  zugeben.  '**) 

Und  in  diesen  Klttstem,  die  den  Hort  der  Bildung  darstellten,  ent- 
standen  zwei  sich  direkt  widersprechende  bedeutungsvolle,  die  deutsche 
Frau  betreffende  Anschaungen:  Die  Verachtung  der  Frau  und  der  Marien- 
kultus. 

Die  Frau  war  nach  der  Meinung  der  Geistlichkeit  das  unreinste 
Wesen,  die  Verk5rpening  der  Erbstinde.  Durcb  die  Frau  kam  alles 
Obel  in  die  Welt.  Diese  Erniedrigung  der  Frau,  die  je  alter  desto 
starker  wurde,  erreichte  im  Hexenwahn  der  Folgezeit  seinen  HChepunkt. 
Im  strikten  Gegensatz  zur  MiUacbtimg  der  Frau  stand  der  Marienkultus. 

Die  altgermanische  Frauenverehrung  war  nicht  das  letzte  Moment 
beim  Entstehen  des  Marienkultus.  Der  Marienkultus  ist  der  Frauen- 
dienst  in  religi5ser  FormJ^)     Ein  zweites  Motiv  liegt  in  der  hohen  Ach- 
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tung,  die  der  Deutsche  der  Jungfrflulichkeit  zollte,  die  auch  die  Kirche 
teilte.  In  der  deutschen  Sage  und  ihrer  Schwesterj  dem  Marchen,  ge- 
lingt  der  Jungfrau,  was  Manneskraft  und  -mut,  selbst  weibliche  Schlau- 
heit  nicht  vermag.  Die  Jungfrau  heiit  durch  Blick,  Hauch  und  durch  ihr 
Blut  sonst  unheilbare  Gebrechen.  Im  „Arnien  Heinrich"  Hartmanns  von 
der  Aue  ist  diese  Heilkraft  der  JungfrSulichkeit  das  Grundmotiv.  Das 
sagenhafte  Einhorn  vermag  nur  die  reine  Jungfrau  zu  fangen.  Im  „Physio- 
logus'*,  einer  Prosadichtung  des  zwGlften  Jahrhunderts,  steht  dartiber: 

„De  unicorni  (Einhorn).  So  heiBt  ein  anderes  Tier  Rhinozeros,  das 
ist  Einhorn,  und  ist  sehr  klein  und  ist  so  schnell,  daQ  ihm  niemand 
folgen  kann,  noch  kann  es  auf  irgend  eine  Weise  gefangen  werden. 
Dann  setzt  man  ein  Magdlein  wo  des  Tieres  fahrt  ist.  Wenn  es  sie 
sieht,  so  lauft  es  zu  ihr.  Ist  sie  dann  wahrhaft  eine  Jungfrau,  so  springt 
es  in  ihren  SchoB  und  spielt  mit  ihr.  Dann  kommt  der  jMger  und 
fangt  es."i^) 

Wie  das  Einhorn  lieBen  sich  auch  andere  Tiere  nur  von  einer 
reinen  Jungfrau  besSnftigen.  Das  alteste  deutsche  Marchen-  und  Legenden- 
buch  die  „Gesta  Romanorum"  erzahlen  dariiber  ein  hiibsches  Marlein.'^) 

Diese  Wertung  des  jungfrflulichen  Standes  hing  aufs  innigste  mit 
dem  Nonnenwesen  zusammen,  das  seit  dem  fiinften  Jahrhundert  immer 
gewaltigere  Ausdehnung  annahm  und  bedeutsam  im  Christentum  ge- 
worden  ist. 

Der  Glaube  an  die  Jungfraulichkeit  der  Gottesmutter  verbreitet  sich 
mit  dem  Mariendienst  im  fiinften  Jahrhundert  von  Rom  aus  iiber  den 
Westen  und  Norden  Europas.  Begeistert  griff  der  Deutsche  das  neu 
erstandene  Ideal  auf,  an  dem  sich  „alles  menschlich  Sch5ne  und  mensch- 
lich  Riihrende  in  dem  neuen  Glauben  kniipfte".'^)  Ave  Maria  wurde 
dem  Deutschen  zum  Inbegriff  des  inbriinstigen  Gebetes,  eine  Zauber- 
formel,  deren  Uberwaltigende  Kraft  von  keiner  andern  erreicht  wurde. 

Der  innig- naive  Glauben  an  die  hehre  Gottesmutter,  die  so  ent- 
ziickend  menschliche  ZUge  an  sich  trSgt,  kommt  in  dem  bereits  er- 
wahnten  Heliand  zum  Ausdruck.  Maria  ist  und  blieb  das  fleckenlos- 
reine  Weib,  das  von  je  der  Germane  als  halbe  Qottheit  verehrt  und 
bewundert  hatte.  Sie  ist  das  Ideal  aller  Sch5nheit,  ein  Mosaikbild  aller 
Reize,  mit  denen  sich  germanische  Phantasie  eine  Frau  ausgestattet 
dachte.  Ein  Mensch  konnte  sie  nicht  alle  vereint  besitzen,  wohl  aber 
sie,  die  Gottesmutter,  „der  Weiber  sch5nstes*\  wie  sie  der  Helianddichter 
nennt. 

All   die   geistigen   und   seelischen   Reize,    mit   denen   der   Glauben 
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die  Gottesgebflrerin  ausstattete,  sind  in  einem  Gedicht  vereint,  das  der 
gelehrte  Prior  des  Karthfluserklosters  zu  NUmberg,  Georg  Pirkhaimer, 
im  15.  Jahrhundert  in  lateinischer  Sprache  verfaBte.     Er  besingt  Maria: 

,»Dich  als  seine  Herrscherin  verehrt, 

Was  da  wohnet  in  dem  Atherlande; 

Dich  als  seine  Meisterin  erkennt, 

Was  da  hauset  in  der  Finsternis. 

Es  bewegt  durch  dich  in  ihrem  Gleise 

Sich  die  ungeheure  Weltensphfire; 

Der  Beleuchtungsstrahl,  der  sonnige, 

Welcher  sie  erftillt,  er  kommt  von  dir. 

Wie  du  es,  der  Dinge  dieses  Seins 

Aligemeine  Lenkerin,  verordnest, 

Also  wandelt  der  Gestime  Heer, 

Also  ^ndert  die  Gestalt  das  Jahr. 

Dienstbar  unterwirft 

Deinem  Winke  sich  das  Element. 

Unter  deine  FUBe  machtberaubt 

Schmieget  die  zertret'ne  HOlle  sich. 

Wenn  die  goldnen  Lichter  im  Azure 

Freundlich  auf  die  Erde  niedergrUBen, 

Wenn  belebend  frische  Winde  wehen, 

StrOme  wachsend  durch  die  Lande  wogen, 

In  der  Erde  SchoB  der  Same  keimt, 

Sich  der  Keim  zu  offner  Pracht  entfaltet  — 

Deiner  Macht  und  Glite  Wirkung  ist's! 

Es  erftillet  deiner  Majestat 

Jede  Brust  durchbebendes  Geftihl. 

Das  GevOgel  in  dem  Luftbezirk, 

Das  Getier  in  Waldung  und  Gebirg, 

Das  Gewtirme,  das  im  Staube  kreucht, 

Das  Gewimmel  in  dem  Flutbereiche. 

Denn  es  ist  dir  alles  untertan, 

Dir,  Gebieterin  im  Weltenall ! " ^8) 
Der   geistliche  Marienkultus   leitet   zum   weltlichen  Frauendienst  in 
der  Ritterzeit   uber  und   mit  dem  Verblassen  des  Minnedienstes    nimmt 
auch  die  Marienverehrung  mehr  und  mehr  ab. 

In  der  Himme1sk5nigin  Maria  lernte  die  Frau  ein  Beispiel  kennen, 
dem  sie  geistig  und  k5rperlich  nachzueifern  hatte.  Sch5n  wie  sie,  die 
Hehre  war,  wollten  und  sollten  auch  sie  sein.  Die  weibliche  Eitelkeit 
tat  das  Ihre  dazu,  um  die  Frauen  jener  Epoche  die  Sch5nheitspflege 
nicht  vergessen  zu  lassen. 

Ein  lebhaft  bewegtes,  treues  Bild  von  Frauenreiz  und  Frauentracht 
am  Hof  des  groBen  Karl  enthalt  das  Bruchstiick  eines  epischen  Gedichtes, 
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„Karl  der  GroBe  und  Papst  Leo".  Sein  Verfasser  ist  wahrscheinlich 
der  gelehrte  Angilbert,  der  Sanger  und  Freund  des  groBen  Karls.  In 
dem  Gedicht  wird  eine  Jagd  geschildert,  die  der  KOnig  in  einem  bei 
Aachen  gelegenen  Wald  abhalt. 

Sobald   der  erste  Strahl  der  Sonne   die  Ebene  erhellt,  erscheinen 
die  edlen  Knaben  vor  dem  Schlafgemach  des  KOnigs  und  erwarten  ihn 
auf  den  untersten  Stufen.   Der  Klang  der  Waffen,  das  Qewieher  mutiger 
Prerde    durchhallt    die  Luft.     Das  LeibroB   des  Qebieters   wird  heran- 
gefiihrt.     Zaum  und  Decke  sind  mit  Gold  geschmlickt.     Stolz  schiittelt 
es  die  Mahnen,  als  freue  es   sich   der  Fahrt.     Da   erscheint   der   Herr. 
Er  besteigt  sein  RoB.     Durch  das  geOffnete  Tor  sprengt  er  mit  seinem 
Gefolge  dahin,  und  munterer  Klang  der  HOrner  erfiillt  die  Flur.     Erst 
nach  geraumer  Zeit  verlaBt  die  Kftnigin  Luitgard  ihr  hohes  Schlafgemach. 
Rosig    schimmert   ihr   Hals   von   dem   Purpur,   der  mit   dem   Haupthaar. 
niederwallt.     In   doppelten   Purpur   ist   das  Linnenkleid   getaucht.     Aus 
ihrem  goldenen  Diadem  leuchtet  ein  Beryll  hervor,   wahrend  sich  kost- 
barer  Schmuck  um  ihren  Hals  schmiegt.    Ihre  Gestalt  umflieBt  ein  weiter 
Mantel,   den   goldene   Schniire  zusammenhalten.     Die   KOnigin   besteigt 
ihr  RoB,  das  feurig  unter  der  Hand   des  haltenden   Knaben  aufbaumt, 
und   eilt,   umgeben   von    sch5nen  Jungfrauen,   dem  Gatten   nach.     Erst 
jetzt  kommen  des  K5nigs  S5hne,  erwartet  von  einer  Schar  edler  JUng- 
linge.     Erst   der   altere,   Karl,   das   verjungte  Abbild   des  Vaters,  dann 
Pipin,  der  Held  des  Avarenkrieges,  aller  Liebling,  auch  er  den  goldenen 
Reif  um  die  Schlafen  gewunden.    Ihnen  folgen  die  TOchter.    Die  blond- 
gelockte  Rotrud  reitet  an  der  Spitze  der  Damen.    Eine  purpurne  Binde 
liegt  auf  dem  Haar,  schimmernd  von  Edelsteinen,  und  dariiber  blitzt  der 
goldene   Kronreif.     Eine   strahlende   Spange    halt   den   Mantel   vor   der 
Brust   zusammen.     Ihr  folgt    die    mannlich-ernste  Berta.     An    Antlitz, 
Blick,  Stimme  und  Haltung  gleicht  sie  dem  Vater.     Ein   goldener  Reif 
umspannt  ihre  Stirne,  durch  die  blonden,  glanzenden  Haare  sind  goldene 
Schniire  gezogen.    Der  blendende  Hals  birgt  sich  unter  k5stlichem  Marder.  y 
Von   Topasen   und   anderen  Edelsteinen   in   goldener  Fassung  flimmert 
das  Kleid.    Ihr  folgt  Gisela,  die  jugendliche  blendende  Schone.    Purpur- 
faden  sind  ihren  Schleier  eingewebt,  der  auf  den  zartweiBen  Hals  und 
Nacken  herabfallt.     Wie  Silber  schimmert   ihre   Hand,   wie   Gold   ihre 
Stirne.     Ihre  Augen   besiegen   das  Licht   der  Sonne.     Sicher   lenkt   sie 
das  fliichtige  RoB.  Hurtig  sprengt  Rodhaid  einher,  die  gemmengeschmuckte 
Krone  iiber  dem  blUhenden  Antlitz.     FuB,  Nacken   und  Haar  erstrahlen 
von   buntschillernden   Steinen.     Um    die   Schultern   fliegt   der   schmelz- 
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besetzte  Mantel,  den  eine  goldene  Nadel  vor  dem  Busen  festhait.  Dann 
Theodora,  die  zierlichen  FulJe  in  von  Steinschmuck  scbimmernden  Schuhen, 
dre  den  sophokleischen  Kotliiirnen  giejchen.  Ihre  Stirne  leuchtet,  ihr 
Haar  beschamt  an  Glanz  das  Gold,  ihre  Augen  blitzten  mit  den  Sternen 
tim  die  Wette,  Eine  Kette  von  Smaragdeo  schlingt  sich  um  den  blenden- 
den  Hats,  Dunkles  Rauchwerk  verbrtmt  ihren  Mantel,  So  schiedt  sie 
auf  schneeweiliem  Roli  feurig  dahin,  hiiiter  sich  ein  Qefolge  von  Damen.'^) 

Der  Kleiderhixus  des  Karlingischen  Holes  weckte  den  Nachahmungs- 
trieb  der  iibrigen  StUnde,  so  dali  bereits  808  die  erste  der  Kleider- 
ordntingen  erschien,  die  sich  bis  zur  Neuzeit  erfolglos  bemiibten,  die 
Eitelkeit  bei  beiden  Geschlecbtern  einzudammen, 

Die  adehgen  Damen  jener  Zeit  trugen  zwei  oder  drei  ubereinander 
angelegte  Rdcke,  von  denen  der  oberste  zu  den  bisher  ubHchen  engen 
Armeln  noch  ObermUUig  weite  und  king  herabfallende  aufwies.  Die  Rocke 
schniU  man  fm  Oberteil  eng  ansdiheiJend,^*^)  Das  oberste  Deckkieid 
endete  in  einer  Schteppe*  Kaiserin  Adelheid,  Ottos  des  Grotien  zweite 
Fran,  nahm  beini  Verteilen  von  Ainiosen  ziiweilen  ihr  Sclileppgewaod, 
,,nach  Art  der  Landfrauen''  bocb,  um  die  Linke  freizubekommen ,  die 
sonst  das  Kleid  hatte  halten  mussen.^0 

In  Friesland  galten  als  die  drei  Hauptbestandteile  der  Frauenkleidung 
Obergewand,  Mieder,  Hemd*  Als  VorlOufer  des  spateren  Scbniirleibs 
bebt  das  Mieder  den  Wucbs  so  vorteilhaft  hervor,  dali  es  auch  in  den 
Gebraucb  mannlicher  Stutzer  ilbergeht.^^) 

Die  Striinipfe  ahnelten  mehr  Gamaschen  als  unserer  Ftiiibekleidnng* 
Sie  waren  auf  viele  Jahrhunderte  binaus  kurz  und  genaht.  Die  Hand- 
schuhe,  hantscoh,  das  uralte  Bekleidungsstuck,  erweisen  sich  bei  dem 
germanischen  Klima  als  unentbebrlich.  Sie  werden  aus  weiHem  Leder 
hergestellt.  Aber  es  gibt  auch  deren  von  Stoff  und  seidene,  vcnezianischen 
Ursprungs.  Als  Ursache  fUr  das  Tragen  der  Handschufie  wird  einmal  — 
die  Reinhaltung  der  Hande  angegeben, 

Wie  die  T5chter  Karls  des  Grolien,  lielien  die  Damen  ihr  Haar  frei 
niederwallen  oder  flochten  zwei  mi)glichst  lange  ZOpfe,  die  mit  Perlen- 
schnuren  und  Bandern  durchzogen  auf  beiden  Seiten  des  Gesichtes  herab- 
hingen.  Bei  diesem  Zopf  schwuren  die  Frauen  vor  Gericbt,  indem  sie 
die  eine  Hand  auf  ihre  Brust,  die  aodere  auf  ihren  Haarzopf  legten. 
Er  war  das  Zeichen  der  Freiheit»  wie  beim  Manne  das  ungekurzte  Haupt* 
haar  und  der  Bart,  bei  dem  er  schwur.^^) 

Wie  der  Luxus  an  Karls  Hof  nachteilig  einwirkte,  so  iibte  auch  die 
laxe  Moral   des  Monarchen   und   seiner  Umgebung   demoralisierend   auf 
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seine  Zeit.  Karl  war  Franke  und  die  Sitten  dieses  Volkes  von  jeher 
nicht  einwandsfrei.  Wenn  er  auch  am  29.  Dezembnr  1165  heilig  ge- 
sprochen  wurde,  so  war  er  doch  trotzdem  in  keiner  Hinsicht  ein  Heiliger, 
hielt  doch  die  deutsche  Sage  sein  Leben  unter  dem  Bann  eines  hGllischen 
Minnezaubers  beeinfluBt.^"*)  Karl  war  fiinfmal  verheiratet.  Zwei  Frauen 
verstieB  er,  drei  uberlebte  er.  Nach  dem  Tode  seiner  letzten  recht- 
maBigen  Gattin,  Luitgard,  wirtschaftete  der  Herrscher  mit  Kebsweibem, 
von  denen  uns  Einhard^^)  vier  namhaft  macht.  Mit  Luitgard  hatte  er 
bereits  als  seine  Gattin  Fastrada,  ihre  VorgSngerin,  noch  lebte,  enge 
Beziehungen. 

Karls  Sinnlichkeit  vererbte  sich 
auf  seine  TGchter.  Rodhaid  (Hreiod- 
trud)  starb  unvermahlt  als  Mutter 
eines  Sohnes,  Ludwig,  der  Abt 
von  St.  Denis  wurde.  Gisela  lebte 
mit  Angilbert  in  heimlicher  Ehe,  der 
zwei  Sehne  entsprossen.  Die  anderen 
Prinzessinnen  waren  nicht  besser 
als  ihre  Schwestern,  weshalb  sie 
auch  nach  Karls  Tod  von  Ludwig 
dem  Frommen,  ihrem  Bruder,  in 
Kl5ster  verwiesen  wurden.  Vom 
ganzen  Hof  Karls  war  Gudrada  mit 
dem  hOfischen  Beinamen  Eulalia 
„von  hohem  Adel  und  groBer 
Liebenswiirdigkeit*'  die  einzige  welt- 
liche  Frau,  der  die  Gesellschaft  und 
die  Geistlichkeit  nichts  Nachteiliges 

Liebcspaar  nach  dem  Horius  deliciarum  vonHcrrad  nachzUSageU    WUBten.^^) 
von  Landsbcrg^    Die  Dame  Utgcchnurt.  ihre  Zopfc         Q^g^n      dj^     AuSSChreitUUgeU      im 
sind  mit  Isaiid  durchflochten.  "  ^ 

eigenen  Haus  war  Karl  blind  und 
auch  den  GroBen  seines  Reichs  sah  er  viel  nach.  Gegen  das  Volk 
wetterten  seine  Kapitularien,  die  nicht  nur  drohten,  sondern  auch  grausam 
zu  strafen  wuBten.^^) 

Die  altgermanische  Sittenreinheit  war  griindlich  geschwunden.  Frauen 
und  Manner  waren  gleichmSBig  an  dem  Zerst5rungswerk  tatig.  Was 
der  Mann  straflos  tun  durfte,  war  der  Frau  streng  von  Sitte,  Gesetz 
und  Kirche  untersagt.  Selbst  der  Verdacht  des  Ehebruches  oder  des 
verlorenen  Magdtums  vernichtete  die  Existenz  der  Damen,  die  dadurch 
nicht  besser,  wohl  aber  vorsichtiger  wurden. 
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Den  Verdacht  z«  zerstOren,  geniigte  nicht  der  Eid  der  Beschiildigten. 
Sie  bedurfte  Efdeslielfer*  die  mit  Wort  und  Schwert  fiir  sie  in  die  Schranken 
traten.  Fredegunde  reinigte  sich  von  dem  Vorwurf  des  Ehebruchs  durch 
einenEid,  den  Bisch5fe  unddreihundertangesehene  MUnnermit ihrsciiwuren. 

Fur  Konigin  Gundiperga,  Konig  Cbaraolds  Gattin,  trat  ein  Eides- 
helfer  als  Kampfer  ein.  Als  die  Konigin  einst  gesprachsweise  die  schOne 
Gestalt  des  Edelings  Adalulf  lobte,  flUsterte  ihr  der  Verwegene  zu:  ,,Du 
hast  mich  deines  Lobes  fiir  wert  befunden,  sei  meine  Geliebte,'*  Gtmdiperga 
spie  als  Antwort  dem  frecben  Versocher  ins  Antlitz.  Racheschnaiibend 
etlte  Adalulf  zum  Konig  und  bezichtigte  Gundiperga  des  Verrates.  Mit 
Herzog  Tasso  soUte  sie  ein  Komplott  gegen  das  Leben  Cbaraolds  ge- 
scbmiedet  haben.  Dieser  glaubte  die  Anzeige  und  warf  die  KOnigin  ins 
GefSngnis,  Allein  Gundipergas  Freunde  bestimmten  den  K5nig,  die  Un- 
scbuld  der  Konigin  durch  einen  Kampf  erweisen  zu  dtirfen.  Pitto,  ein 
Edeling,  focht  fur  die  Sache  Gundipergas  und  erschlug  Adalulf,  den 
falschen  Anklager*^)  —  Gott  hatte  sein  Urteil  gesprochen! 

Ein  Gottesurteil  ruhte  auf  dem  festen  Glauben,  daU  der  Schuldige 
unterliegen,  der  Schuldlose  siegen  mutSte, 

,.Heidnischen  Ursprungs  und  aus  dem  hOchsteti  Altertum  sdieinen 
alle  Gottesurteile*  Sie  batten  so  tiefe  Wurzel  im  Glauben  des  Volkes 
gescblageu,  dafi  sie  das  Christentum  und  die  spBtere  Gesetzgebung  ihm 
nur  allmablich  entreilien  konnte,  anfangs  aber  und  laoge  Zeiten  bindurch 
dulden  und  sogar  durch  kirchhche  Gebriluche  lieiligen  muBte,  Ihr  Alter 
bestUtrgen  auch  ahnliche  PrOfungen,  die  wir  bei  andern  Heiden  und 
selbst  bei  wilden  Vtilkern  antreffen/^^vij   si^j 

Fand  die  Frau  keinen  Eideshelfer,  keinen  Verfechter  ihrer  Unschuld, 
so  blieb  ihr  nur  ubrig,  das  Gottesurteil  uber  sich  selbst  ergehen  zu 
tassen.  Die  Miteste  Art  des  Gottesurteils  neben  dem  Kampf  war  die 
Feuerprobe, 

Richardis,  die  Gattin  Karls  des  Dicken  (881-887)  soil  durch  ein 
solches  nicht  allein  bewiesen  haben,  dali  sie  des  Ehebruches  nicbt  schuldig, 
sondern  dafi  sie  trotz  zw^ifj^hriger  Ehe  nocb  Jungfrau  set  und  ,vdas 
bewerte  su  domitte  (damit)  das  sii  ein  gevvichset  (wiJchsenes)  hemede 
ane  det  und  domit  in  ein  fiir  (Feuer)  gieng  und  bleip  unversert  von 
dem  fUre".*'*^) 

Gleich  alt  scheint  die  Probe  mit  dem  heilien  Eisen  gewesen  zu 
sein*  Ein  gliihendes  Eisenstiick  wurde  mit  blolien  H^nden  getragen 
Oder  barfuli  betreten,  Noch  im  Jahre  1451  trug  man  in  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
auf  richterlichen  Beschluli  ,,daz  heili  isen*\^*) 

Bautr,  Die  deuUcHe  FrAu  in  der  V«rg&figeahtlt,  5 
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Eine  zweite  Art  des  heilien  Eisens  war,  dali  man  neun  glOhende 
Pflugscharen  in  bestimmter  Entfernimg  voneinander  legte,  ilber  die  barftiB 
gegangen   werdeo   mulJte.      Der    Sage   nach   imterzog    sich    Kunigunde^ 

HeinrichslIXleniahlin(1002 
bis  1024)  dieser  Probe  zum 
Beweis  ihrer  Treue,^^) 

Papst  Heinrich  IIL  (um 
1216)  11  nd  Kaiser  Fried- 
ricli  IL  erlieOen  scharfe 
Edikte  gegen  die  Feuer- 
probe. 

Am  1.  Juni  1257  befahl 
Papst  Alexander  IV,  auf 
Wunsch  des  Hamburger 
Rats,  daO  in  Hamburg  die 
Feuerprobe  g^nziich  abzu- 
schaifen  sei. 

Ernst  von  Pardubitz 
(gestorben  1364)  eifert 
gegen  den  unsionigen  Ge- 
branch  der  Feuerprobe  und 
der  aodern  Gottesurteile. 
,,Meint  ilir  denn  Einfaitige, 
dab  eurer  arniseligen  Erden- 
iillndel  halber  Gott  der  Herr 
seine  ewigen  Naturgesetze 
umstolien  wird?'*  fragt  sehr 
vernunftig  der  alte  Herr 

Das  Wassernrteil  teilte 
sich  in  die  Probe  mit  heiUem 
und  kaltem  Wasser, 
Betm  erstgenannten  wurde  das  Wasser  in  einem  Kessel  zum  Steden 
gebracht  und  ein  Ring  oder  Stein  tiineingeworfen,  der  mit  blofiem  Arm 
herausgeholt  werden  mulite.  Ini  Sacbsenspiegel  hejfit  es:  Dali  diejenigen, 
die  sich  durch  einen  Eid  nicht  lOsen  kOnnen  ,,sollen  haben  dreyerlei 
Wahl:  Das  heisse  Eisen  zn  tragen  vor  ihre  Unschuld:  oder  aber  in  einen 
wallenden  Kessel  zu  greiffen,  bis  an  den  Ellenbogen,  oder  mit  KJimpffen 
sich  erwahren'\^^)  Thielberg,  Konig  Lothars  Gemahlin  reinigt  sicb  im 
Jahr  859  durch  ein  solches  judicium  aquae  ferventis,  das  aber  ein  Eides- 


KaiieriQ  Kuoigudde,  die  Gernahlin  HeiDTJchi  U,  Achrejcet  iib^r 

^lilheade  Pflugscharen.     Nach    Klatr  Uaadjchrift  aui    dem  6e- 

ginn  dca  13.  Jabrhuadcrtv, 
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heller,  einer  ihrer  Diener,  fOr  sie  bestand.  In  der  burgundischen  Sage 
von  Gangolfus  konimt  die  Wendung  vor,  dali  der  Heilige  die  ange- 
schuldigte  Ehefrau  ihre  Hand  in  kaltes  Qnellwasser  stecken  heiOt,  die 
sie  dennocb  verbrannt  herausziebt.  Derartige  Wunder  kniipfen  sich  an 
alle  Gottesurteile^  Als  Gudrun  in  der  Edda  von  Helke  beschutdigt  wird 
des  straflichen  Umgangs  mit  dein  Dietmarsobn,  spracb  sl^: 

„Docb  nun  selber  nun  muB  ich  von  Make)  micb  reinigen." 

Sie  hielt  bis  zum  Boden  die  blendende  Hand 

iind  bolte  hervor  die  helJen  Steine: 

,Da  scliaut  ibr  Manner,  wie  scbuldlos  ich  bin, 

beilig  bcwfihrt  im  wallenden  KesscI!''* 

Deli  frent  sich  Etzel,  der  Gatte,  und  gleichsam  zur  Gegenprobe 
muB  ntin  die  Verteymderin  zum  Kessel: 

flKeiner  sab  klfigbches,  konnte  er  nicht  seben, 
wie  da  Helke  die  Hinde  verbrannt. 
Man  fiihrte  die  Magd  zum  faiilen  Moor: 
so  ward  Gadrun  der  Gram  vergoldet/* ^^*'') 

Die  Magd  wtirde  im  Moor  versenkt,  eine  Strafe  die  haiiptsilcblich 
bie  und  da  Ehebrccherinnen  traf. 

Die  Kaltwasser-Probe  ging  von  dem  beidniscben  Grundsatz  aus.  dali 
das  heilige  Element,  die  reine  Fliit,  keinen  Misset^lter  in  sicb  aufnebme. 
Sank  das  mit  einem  Sei!  gebundene  Weib  unter,  so  war  es  scbuldlos; 
schwamm  es  aiif  dem  Wasserspiegel,  dann  war  seine  Scbutd  bewiesen.^'^) 

Bereits  Liidwig  der  Fromme  verbot  829  drese  Wasserprobe,  docb 
ohne  Erfolg.  Im  sechzebnten  und  siebzehnten  Jabrbondert,  rm  Zeit- 
alter  des  Hexenwahnes,  gewann  sie  als  Hexenbad  hohe  Bedeutung. 

Weniger  allgemein  als  die  vorbergenannten  war  das  Kreuzurteil, 
das  stets  angewendet  wurde,  um  unter  mebreren  Verdachtigen  den  Scbul- 
digen  ausfindig  zu  macben.  Man  muBte  mit  erbobenen  H^nden  an  einem 
Kreuz  stehen.  Wer  zuerst  die  Arme  sinken  beli  oder  obnmacbtig  wurde, 
batte  verloren.  ,,Als  in  einem  Teich  des  Klosters  Bischofslieim  ein  neu- 
geborenes  Kind  gefunden,  und  eine  Nonne  des  Verbrecbens  verdiicbtig 
war,  lieli  man,  um  die  Scbnldige  auszumittein,  alle  Nonnen  die  Probe 
des  Kreuzes  bestehen*'.^^) 

Eine  andere,  seltenere  Probe  war  ferner  das  Judicium  panis  et 
casei  oder  Broturteil,  aucb  der  geweihte  Bissen  genannt.  Es  wurde 
dem  Verdiiclitigen  ein  mit  eigenen  VerwOnschungsformeln  bferzu  vor- 
bereiteter  Bissen  Brot  oder  Kase,  oder  aucb  beides  gereidit.  Wenn  er 
diesen  ohne  Anstrengung  verschluckte  und  nachher  nicht  erkrankte,  wurde 
er  fur  unschuldig,  im  Gegenteil  flir  schuldig  erkMrt. '***) 

5* 
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Die  letzte  und  edelste  Art  der  Gottesurteile  war  die  des  Zwei- 
kampfes,  die  iiocb  heute  als  vielumstrittenes  Duel!  fortlebt.  K5rper- 
schaften,  Stiftungen  und  Frauen  w^lhlten  sich  ihren  Kiimpfer  und  lobnten 
den  Sieger, 

Dem  spMteren  Mittelalter  gehdrt  der  Zweikampf  zwischen  der  Frati 
und  ilirem  Besciialdiger  an. 

Der  Kraftunterschied  zwischen  Mann  und  Weib  fand  dadurch  seinen 
Ausgteich,   dali  der  Mann  in  einer  Grube  stehend  die  Angriffe  der  mit 


^^  nM4*%^«    ti^^ll^Vk  pifei-Nf.^ 
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Zweikampf  zwiichen  Ma,nn  und   FrAu,     (Aus  ThalhotTeri  Fechchucli.) 

einem  enganliegenden  trikotartigen  Anzug  bekleideten  Frau  abzuwehren 
hatte.  In  Talhoffers  Fechtbuch,  der  Bilderhandschrift  von  1467  auf  der 
Gothatscben  Bibliothek,  bekampft  die  Frau  ihren  Widersacher  mit  einemj 
Schleier*  in  dent  sie  einen  vier-  bis  funfpfundigen  Stein  eingebunden  hat' 
Der  Mann  ist  mit  einer  Keule  bewehrt,  ebenso  lang  wie  der  Schleier 
der  Gegnerin.  Der  Kampfer  stebt  „bis  an  die  waichin'*  in  der  Grube, 
deren  Rand  die  Frau  umkreist,^^')  Nach  dem  Apollonius  von  Tyrus  von 
Heinrich  von  Neuenstadt  vertrat  mitunter  einer  der  langen  Kleiderarmei 
den  Scblefer. 

Beim  Gottesurteil  muBte,  wenn  es  mit  recbten  Dingen  zuging,  die 
Frau  stets  fOr  schuldig  gelten.  Weibliche  Scblaubeit  suchte  daber  Mittel 
und  Wege,  deo  Herren  der  Sch5pfting  ein  Schnippchen  zu  schlagen.    Sie 
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fanden  stets  ein  Hintertlircben  zu  entwischen  und  dem  iiberklugen  stMrkeren 
Gescblecht  efne  Nase  zu  drehen. 

Klein -Isolde  soil  durcb  ein  Gottesurteil  Kftnig  Markes  nur  zu  be- 
rechtigte  Eifersucbt  als  ungerecbtfertr^  eru-eisen.  Sie  weiO  sich  zu 
helfen.  Ein  alter  Pilger  erwartet  das  Schiff,  in  dem  die  Hofgesellschaft 
nach  Karliiin  kam,  wo  das  Urteil  vor  sich  gehen  sollte.  Isolde  steift 
sich  darauf,  von  dem  ,,gottseUgen  Mann*'  an  das  Ufer  getragen  zu 
werden.  Mit  seiner  kostlichen  Burde  auf  den  Armen  strauchelt  aber 
der  alterschwache  Mann  und  stOrzt  mit  der  Kdnigin  zu  Boden,  Seite 
an  Seite  lagen  Isolde  und  der  Pilger  bis  das  Qesinde  sie  erhoben.  Die 
K5nigin  tr5stete  die  entsetzten  Hofschranzen  und  schritt  mutig  zum 
Miinster.     Sie  hatte 

,,  .  ,  ,  all  ihr  Silber,  all  ihr  Gold 

All  ihr  Zierat,  ihr  Geschmeide 

Und  was  sie  halt'  an  RoO  und  Kleide 

Dahingegeben  urn  Go  ties  Huld'' 

das  heilit  an  die  Geistlichkeit,  denn  diese  hatte  die  ganze  Sache  in 
Hfinden.  Nun  schwur  Isolde  auf  das  Heiligtum  einer  Reliquie,  nie  in  den 
Armen  eines  anderen  Mannes  gelegen  zu  haben  als  ihres  Gatten,  Konig 
Markes  —  ja,  und  natiirlich  des  armen  alten  Pilgers,  wie  alle  Hofleute 

gesehen  hatten, 

„ln  Gottes  Nanien  griff  voll  Mut 

Sie  zu  —  nicht  brannte  sie  die  Glut!'* 

Denn  sie  hatte  die  Wahrheit  gesagt.  Der  alte  Pilger  war  nflmlich 
der  verkleidete  Tristan,  ihr  Liebhaber^*) 

Das  heiBe  Eisen  bildet  eine  stehende  Rubrik  in  der  mittelalter- 
hchen  Schwankl iterator.  Merkwiirdigerw^eise  bleibt  in  den  meisten 
dieser  Gedichte  und  Erzahlungen  die  der  Untreue  bezichtigte  Frau  vom 
gluhenden  Metall  verschont,  um  sich  an  dem  kaltgewordenen  griindlich 
zu  verbrennen, 

Eine  hlibsche  Erz^hlting  dieser  Art  aus  Bruder  Johannes  Paulis 
,,Scbimpf  und  Ernst''  dem  Schwankbuch,  das  noch  Cfter  als  Quelle,  be- 
sonders  fi'ir  das  sechzehnte  Jahrhundert  dienen  wird,  sei  hierhergesetzt: 

„Ein  Mann  hatte  eine  Frau,  die  buhlte*  Der  Mann  erfuhr  es,  ob- 
woh!  der  Hausvater  immer  der  Letzte  ist,  der  ein  Ding  erfahrt,  wie 
Juvenal  sagt*  Er  warnte  sie  oft  und  sprach:  Frau  kannst  du  dich 
reinigen  und  deine  Unscbuld  erweisen  dadurch,  dali  du  das  heilJe  Eisen 
trflgst?  Die  Frau  sprach:  Ja!  Der  Tag  ward  festgesetzt;  in  der  Zwischen- 
zeit  begab  sie  sich  zum  Priester,  beichtete  und  tat  Bulie  und  verhieB  sich 
zu  bessern,    Als  nun  die  Zeit  kam>  da  trug  sie  ein  Schieneisen  in  beiden 
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Handen,  und  der  Mann  war  froh,  daB  er  eine  fromme  Frau  hatte.  Es 
ftigte  sich  aber,  dafi  sie  wiederum  in  Ehebruch  fiel.  Der  Mann  sprach: 
Frau,  die  Sachen  gef alien  mir  nicht!  Der  und  der  ist  heute  wieder  hier 
gewesen,  wflhrend  ich  im  Rate  gewesen  bin.  Die  Frau  sprach :  Du  bist 
ein  eiferstichtiger  und  unruhiger  Mann!  Hier  steht  doch  noch  das  Schlen- 
eisen,  das  ich  gliihend  getragen  habe,  und  es  hat  mich  nicht  verbrannt! 
Damit  faSte  sie  das  Schieneisen  in  ihre  Hflnde,  aber  das  kalte  Eisen 
brannte  sie  so,  dafi  sie  Mordio  schrie  und  in  die  Hflnde  blies,  zum 
Wasser  lief  und  die  Glut  lOschen  wollte;  denn  die  Haut  ging  ihr  von 
den  Handen.  Da  sah  der  Mann  wohl,  wie  fromm  seine  Frau  war:  Das 
gltihendheifie  Eisen  brannte  sie  nicht  in  die  Hdnde,  aber  das  kalte  Eisen 
verbrannte  sie.*0  •  •  • 

Unter  Karls  kraftlosen  Nachfolgem  zerfiel  das  von  ihm  geschaffene 
Staatengebilde  unaufhaltsam  und  mit  ihm  das,  was  der  grofie  Kaiser 
geschaffen. 

Vor  dunklem  Hintergrund  spielten  die  Zeitereignisse  der  folgenden 
Jahrhunderte,  und  nur  eine  verh^ltnismMfiig  kleine,  aber  auserlesene 
Schar  herrlicher  Frauengestalten  hebt  sich  hell  und  freundlich  von  dem 
allgemeinen  Dtister  ab. 

Bei  der  Aufzahlung  dieser  Frauen  kann  die  chronologische  Folge 
nur  schwer  eingehalten  werden,  wie  dies  iiberhaupt  in  einem  nicht  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Zwecken  allein  dienenden  Werk  iiber  Sittengeschichte  kaum 
jemals  mOglich  ist.  Die  Kulturgeschichte  geht  nie  so  schrittweise  vor- 
wflrts  wie  ihre  Mutter,  die  Weltgeschichte.  Ereignisse  eines  Tages, 
oft  einer  Stunde  verursachen  Umwalzungen  bestehender  VerhMltnisse 
und  haben  eine  Kette  welterschUtternder  Begebenheiten  im  Gefolge,  die 
aber  nur  allmalig  die  Sitten  des  von  dieser  Wandlung  betroffenen  Volkes 
nach  sich  Ziehen.  Die  Ursache  hat  die  Weltgeschichte  aufgezeichnet, 
.  die  Wirkung  kommt  erst  unendlich  viel  spater  zum  Vorschein.  Und  dann 
sind  es  ausschliefilich  Manner,  die  der  Zeit  ihre  Signatur  gegeben. 
Frauen  haben  nur  auf  ihre  Schwestern  direkten  EinfluB  auszuuben  ver- 
mocht,  da  sie  stets  Kinder  ihrer  Zeit  waren,  und  hSchst  selten  ihrer 
Zeit  voranzueilen  vermochten.  In  ihnen  verkOrperten  sich  die  Fehler 
und  Tugenden  der  betreffenden  Epoche  in  hOchstem  Mafie. 

Neben  Dirnen,  die  mit  einer  Theodora  von  Byzanz  wetteifem 
konnten,  stehen  Frauen,  die  nur  ftir  das  Jenseits  lebten  und  selbst  in  der 
Ehe  ihre  Jungfraulichkeit  zu  bewahren  wuBten.  Hier  tolle,  bis  zur  Aus- 
gelassenheit  gesteigerte  Lebensfreude,  dort  hart  an  Wahnsinn  streifende 
Askese.    Die  gute  Frau  wird  noch  immer  geachtet,  aber  nicht  mehr  so 
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voll  imd  ganz  wte  vordem,  Der  Sohn  verweist  in  riiden  Worten  jede 
Einrede  der  Mutter,  wie  es  tm  Heliand  der  Herr  tut.  Nur  bei  der  Wahl 
der  Gattin  darf  man  den  Rat  der  Mutter  h5reo. 

Freilich  fehlt  es  auch  nicht  an  Beispielen,  wo  der  Sohn  seinem 
natiiriichen  Gefuhl  freien  Spielraum  laiit.  Ruodlieb,  nach  langer  Ab- 
wesenheft  zurackgekehrt^  IHUt  der  Mutter  den  Vorsitz  an  der  Tafel  und 
verzichtet  auf  sein  Herrenrecht.'*^)  Im  IL  Jahrhundert  setzte  Hermann 
der  Hdkrrge,  der  gelehrte  M5nch  des  KInsters  Reichenau,  seiner  Mutter 
ein  DenkmaK  in  dem  innige  Sohnesliebe  alie  Mode  und  Konvention  bei- 
seite  schlebt: 

,,Hiltnid,  Diirf tiger  Mutter,  der  Ihreu  Hoffnung  und  Hilfe, 
Gibt  was  der  Brde  gebUhrt,  hier  m  dem  HOgel  zuriick; 
Wekhe  die  bochgebietenden  Eltern  edelen  Stammes 
Adelnd,  sie  durcb  den  Glanz  Jeuchtenden  Strebens  erbob. 
Keusch  scblotJ  nur  einmal  sie  ein  heiliges  Bllndnis  der  Ehe, 
Lebte,  dem  g^Htbchen  Drenst  widmend  d€:n  Sinn  und  das  Herz, 
Und  sie  strebtc  nacb  dem  bescheidenen  Teil  der  Martba, 
Blieb  der  Lebre,  die  sie  gab,  m  dem  Leben  getreu. 
Reicb  und  fromm  erfreuete  sie  die  Armen  mit  Kleidung, 
Speise,  Ftirwort  und  Gang»  wo  nur  es  heischte  die  Not, 
Doch  %^or  all  em  erquickte  mit  Glauben  sie  gifiubige  Freunde, 
Allen  zeigte  sie  sicb,  immer  willffibrig  und  mild* 
Auch  sanftmutig  und  duldsam  und  nimmer  zum  Streite  geneiget^ 
Aller  Welt  sie  gefiel  und,  wie  wir  boffen,  dem  Herrn."*'') 

Trotzdem  die  schrankenlose  Sionlicbkeit  der  Manner  ibre  Wirkung  auf 
die  Sitten  der  Frauen  ausiiben  muBte  und  Lockerung  der  Familienbande  her- 
beifDbrte,  ist  die  nachkarolingische  Zeit  reicb  an  bebren  Frauengestalten 
an  Idealen  fraubcber  Art  und  Tugend,  Auf  die  Frauen,  die  ihr  Leben 
Gott  und  werkt^tiger  Menschenliebe  widmeten  und  in  der  Umfriedigung 
und  Weltabgescbiedenheit  der  KI5ster  in  Wort  und  Tat  mancb  Denkmal 
deutscben  Geistes  und  deutscber  Sitte  gescbaffen,  komme  ich  spMter  zu 
sprechen.  Der  Unterscbied  zwischen  diesen  Klosterscb western  und  den 
bedeutenderen  Weltdamen  jener  Zeit  Ist  im  Grunde  genommen  nur  gering. 
FrOmmigkeit  gait  als  Inbegriff  aller  Tugenden,  aus  der  sicb  aile  anderen 
Vorziige  kristallisierten.  Das  edle  Weib  lebte  nur  fur  die  Kircbe, 
wfthrend  slch  der  Mann,  namentlicb  wenn  er  eine  Machtstellung  inne- 
hatte,  oft  recht  wenig  an  kircbliche  Gebote  kebrte.  Ein  beredtes  Bei- 
spiel  flir  diese  beiden  Gegensatze  ist  Kdnig  Heinricb  1.,  der  ^^StUdte- 
grOnder'\  aucb  der  „Finkler"  zubenannt  (919—936)  und  seine  zweite 
Gemablin  Mathilde,  Die  erste  war  Hadburg  (Hatbeburg),  die  verwitwete 
Tocbter   des   Grafen  Erwin   von   Merseburg*   die   als   Nonne   in    einem 
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Kloster  lebte.  Trotz  des  drohenden  Bannes  nahm  Heinrich  Hadburg 
zu  sich  und  vermMhlte  sich  mil  ihr.  Als  sie  ihm  ein  Jahr  spllter  einen 
Sohn  Tammo  geschenkt,  envachte  plQtzlich  sein  Gewissen.  Er  lieB  die 
Ehe  ftir  ungUltig  erklaren  und  sandte  das  arme  Weib  in  das  Kloster 
zurtick.^^) 

Die  Ursache  dieser  plotzlich  auftauchenden  Skrupel  war  ein  reizendes 
junges  Madchen,  Mathilde,  dieTochter  des  reichen  Grafen  Dietrich  von 
Ringelheim. 

In  Herford  war  Mathilde  unter  Aufsicht  ihrer  gleichnamigen  GroB- 
mutter,  der  Abtissin  des  Klosters,  erzogen  worden.  Ein  SproS  vom 
Stamm  Herzogs  Widukind,  Karls  des  GroBen  heldenmiitigen  Gegners> 
wuchs  sie  hinter  den  Klostermauern  zu  einer  Jungfrau  heran,  deren 
SchGnheit,  Bildung  und  Tugend  begeistert  gepriesen  wurden.  Heinrich 
hOrte  von  Mathilde  und  mit  stattlichem  Gefolge  begab  sich  der  junge  FQrst, 
von  dem  geschrieben  steht,  er  sei  wie  eine  Bliite  gewesen,  die  das 
Nahen  des  Lenzes  verkiindet,  nach  Kloster  Herford.  Nur  wenige  Be- 
gleiter  hatte  Heinrich  bei  sich,  als  er,  schmucklos  gekleidet,  das  Gottes- 
haus  betrat,  um  das  sittsam  und  stattlich  geartete  Madchen  zum  ersten- 
mal  zu  sehen.  Wie  ein  gut  erfundener  Roman  mutet  das  an,  was  der 
ungenannte  Biograph  iiber  die  Werbung  zu  berichten  weiB. 

Als  der  Herzog  die  Jungfrau  erblickte,  hatte  sein  Herz  sich  ihr 
ganz  zu  eigen  gegeben,  so  daB  es  kein  Scheiden,  keinen  Aufschub  der 
Verbindung  mehr  dulden  wollte.  Darauf  veriieBen  der  Herzog  und  seine 
Leute  die  Stadt,  um  kOnigliche  GewSnder  anzulegen.  Von  einer  groBen 
Menge  begleitet  kehrten  sie  zuriick,  traten  vor  die  groBmiitterliche 
Abtissin  mit  der  Bitte,  ihnen  die  Jungfrau  vorzustellen.  „Da  trat  Mathildis 
hervor,  auf  den  schneeigen  Wangen  mit  den  Flammen  der  R6te  iiber- 
gossen,  als  wMren  glanzende  Lilien  gemischt  mit  roten  Rosen,  solche 
Farben  bot  ihr  Antlitz."  Und  Heinrich  gewann  die  GroBmutter,  daB  sie 
ohne  Wissen  der  Eltern  die  Enkelin  ihm  veriobte.  Mit  Anbruch  des 
nachsten  Tages  wurde  sie  aus  dem  Kloster  nach  der  Heimat  entlassen. 
Nicht  lange  nachher  wurde  in  Walhausen  in  der  goldenen  Aue  das 
Hochzeitsmahl  mit  einem  Prunk  festlich  begangen,  wie  ihn  sonst  nur 
K5nige  entfalten.  Walhausen  mit  allem  ZubehSr  war  die  Morgengabe, 
die  der  Herzog  seiner  Gattin  darbrachte.'*^) 

Eine  bessere  Gattin  und  Mutter  seiner  Kinder  konnte  sich  Heinrich 
nicht  wiinschen.  In  seinem  vielbewegten ,  an  StUrnien  und  K^mpfen 
uberreichen  Leben,  stand  sie  ihm  als  kluges  und  liebreichcs  Weib  treu 
zur  Seite.     Fiinf  Kinder,    drei   S5hne   und   zwei   Tochter,    entsprossen 
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djeser  vorbildltch  gliicklichen  Ehe.  Heinrich  ehrte  auch  seine  Frau  vor 
aller  Welt,  in  dem  er  Ihr  die  reicben  Giiter  QuedHnburg,  Pehle  und 
Nordhausen  als  Wittum  verlieh,  Diesen  Often  gait  denn  auch  die  Fur- 
sorge  der  K5nigin.  Reiche  Kloster  erstanden.  In  Quediinbiirg,  am 
Fiiii  des  Harzes,  baute  der  KOnig  auf  den  Wunsch  der  Gattin  das  weit- 
beruhmte  Stift  zu  ihrer  dereinstigen  letzten  Ruhestatte.  „Unter  Mathildens 
Leitung  wurde  das  Gotteshaus  die  erste  jener  fur  die  Gesittung  und 
christficbe  Erweckung  des  Sachsenvolkes  so  bedeutenden  Anstaiten,  die 
das  Land  seiner  Konigin  verdankte,  Denn  nicbt  zu  Sitzen  tr^ger  Ruhe 
und  stolzen  OberUusses  wollte  Matbilde  ihre  Schopfungen  machen,  sondern 
zu  umfriedeten  Burgen  und  PflanzstHtteo  heiligen  christlichen  Lebens 
und  Strebens  in  einer  vielbewegten  Zeit*  der  es  an  abschreckender  Roheit 
nicbt  fehlte.  Von  bier  sollte  sich  iiber  das  ganze  Sacbsenland  hdhere 
geistige  Bildung  verbreiten,  und  zwar  jene  Bildung,  die,  aus  heiligen 
Quellen  str^mend,  zugleich  geistliche  Weibe  gibt.  Wie  sie  aber  in  diesen 
KlSstern  und  Schulen  gewirkt  wissen  wollte,  das  zeigte  sie  am  besten 
an  ibrem  eigenen  Beispiel,  wenn  sie  selbst  ihre  Dienerinnen  den  Psalter 
lesen  lehrte,"**')  Der  bekannte  Satz  in  Mathildens  Biographie:  ,,Mathildis 
wiirde  durch  das  Verdienst  ihrer  frommen  Werke  fast  die  Palme  der 
JungfrSulichkeit  ernmgen  haben,  wofern  sie  nur  nicbt  in  der  Kleider 
weltlicbem  Scbmuck  geprangt  hMte,''  hat  Unrecht  bebalten*  Matbilde 
wurde  trotz  dieser  Aulierungen  weiblicher  Eitelkeit  beilig  gesprochen-. 
Ibr  Qedenktag  ist  der  14.  Marz.  an  welcbem  Tag  sie  im  Jahre  968, 
hocbbetagt  im  Kloster  Quedlinburg  die  Augen  fur  immer  schloli,  nicht 
ohne  vorher  durcb  den  Undank  ibrer  Siihrie  tief  gekrankt  worden 
zu  sein. 

Ibr  Sobn  Otto  1.  der  Grolie,  deutscher  K6nig,  seit  962  auch 
r5mischer  Kaiser,  vermahlte  sicb  mtt  Edita,  einer  enghscben  Pnnzessin, 
auf  deren  Betreiben  er  in  Magdeburg  (Magadaburg)  ein  Benediktiner- 
kloster  aniegte,  das  dem  kleinen  Handelsort  zu  Btijte  und  Ansebn  ver- 
balf,  Der  keuschen  Edita  fehlte  es  nicht  an  Wrdersachern.  Ein  ge- 
wisser  Kono  beschuldigte  Edita  des  Ebebruchs,  aus  Rache,  weil  sie 
seine  Antr^ge  zuriickgewiesen  hatte.  Fur  ihre  Ehre  k^mpfte  ein  Graf 
Purchard  und  liberwand  den  Verleumder.  Sie  wurde  in  der  Albant- 
kirclie  zu  Mainz  946  begraben.  Ober  ibrem  Grab  wurde  eine  silberne 
Spindel  aufgebilngt,  zum  Andenken  an  die  Hiluslichkeit  der  Verblichenen*"*') 
Nach  ihrem  Tod  fobrte  Otto  eine  der  berrlichsten  Frauen  heim,  die 
jemals  auf  einem  deutscben  Thron  gesessen. 

Adelheid  (Ethelheid)  wurde   um  a31    als  Tochter  KOnig  Rudolfs  IL 
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von  Burgund  und  Bertas,  einer  Tochter  des  Herzogs  Burkhard  von 
Schwaben  geboren.  Sechzehnjahrig  reichte  sie  dem  KOnig  Lothar  von 
Italian  ihre  Hand.  Drei  Jahre  nur  wahrte  die  Ehe,  als  Lothar  starb. 
Sein  Nachfolger,  Berengar  II.  wollte  die  kaum  neunzehnjahrige  tiebreizende 
Witwe  mit  seinem  Sohn  Adalbert  vermflhlen.  Als  sie  sich  weigerte  dem 
Gebot  Folge  zu  leisten ,  wurde  sie  in  hartester  Gefangenschaft  gehalten, 
bis  es  ihr  gelang  nach  dem  festen  Schloli  Canossa  zu  entkommen. 
Nun  rief  sie  K5nig  Otto  um  Hilfe  an,  der  in  Italien  einbrach,  die  Macht 
Berengars  vernichtete  und  Adelheid  befreite,  um  sie  auf  den  ersten 
Thron  der  Welt  zu  erheben.  Am  Weihnachtsfest  958  wurde  ihre  Ver- 
mahlung  mit  Otto  vollzogen. 

Was  bis  dahin  einzelne  Rompilger  von  ihrer  Anmut  und  Gast- 
freundlichkeit  diesseits  der  Alpen  gertihmt  hatten,  sah  nun  das  deutsche 
Volk  mit  Freuden  bestatigt.^^)  Sie  war  die  erste  Frau  ihrer  Zeit.  Geist, 
Willenskraft,  diplomatische  Geschicklichkeit,  Scharfsinn  einten  sich  bei 
ihr  mit  edler,  oft  erprobter  Weiblichkeit.  Ihre  Herzensgiite  zeigte  sie 
schon  dadurch ,  daS  sie  die  TOchter  Berengars ,  der  ihr  die  Jugend  ver- 
bittert  und  seiner  Gattin,  der  unmenschlich  grausamen  Willa,  die  sie  ge- 
schlagen  und  ihr  sogar  die  Freiheit  geraubt  hatte,  zu  sich  nahm  und 
ihnen  eine  zweite  Mutter  wurde.  Was  sie  als  Herrscherin,  als  vor- 
nehmste  Ratgeberin  der  ersten  drei  Ottonen,  des  Gatten,  Sohnes  und 
Enkels  gewesen,  mit  welcher  Engelsgeduld  sie  all  die  Enttauschungen, 
Zuriicksetzungen  und  den  Undank  ertrug,  das  hat  ihr  Zeitgenosse  und 
Biograph  Odilo  von  Cluny^^)  unverganglich  festgehalten.  Am  16.  Dezem- 
ber  999  endete  das  Leben  der  Dulderin,  dessen  Inhalt  Cluny  in  dem 
sch5nen  Aus'spruch  zusammenfaQte:  die  Kaiserin  sei  allezeit  und  iiberall 
von  der  Mutter  aller  Tugenden  begleitet  gewesen,  von  der  MaBigung. 
Der  gelehrte  Gerbert,  mit  dem  sie  in  Briefwechsel  stand,  nennt  sie 
einen  Tempel  der  Barmherzigkeit  und  riihmt  ihre  Treue,  Wahrhaftigkeit, 
Gerechtigkeit  und  Fr5mmigkeit.  Sie  war  bewandert  in  Kiinsten  und 
Wissenschaft,  spielte  Harfe  und  andere  Instrumente,  redete  die  Sprachen 
dreier  Lander  und  lateinisch. 

Adelheids  Sohn,  Otto  II.  flihrte  eine  Byzantinerin  heim.  Theophano 
war  von  ihrem  Stiefvater  Nikephorus  dem  Kaiserssohn  bereits  ange- 
lobt,  als  dieser  noch  ein  vierzehnjahrige  Knabe  war.  Aber  bald  bereute 
es  der  Grieche,  den  Bund  des  Ost-  und  Westreichs  eingegangen  zu  sein 
und  als  Otto  der  GroBe  eine  Gesandtschaft  unter  dem  Bischof  Liutprand 
von  Cremona  absandte,  fand  diese  in  Konstantinopel  hundertzwanzig 
Tage  lang  die  schimpflichste  Behandlung.    Erst  als  Nikephorus  auf  An- 
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stiften  seiner  Getnahlin  ennordet  worden  war,  gelang  es  Otto  die  viel- 
ymworbefie  Hand  der  schonen  Kaiserstochter  zu  erlangeti.  Mit  bis  da- 
hin  unerhdrter  Pracht  wiirde  im  Jahre  972  die  Hochzeit  in  Rom  gefeiert, 
zu  der  fast  alle  deutschen  Fursten  ijber  die  Alpen  gekoinmen  waren. 
Die  kaiim  den  Kinderschuhen  entwachsene  kiuge  Griecbin  wiilite  sich  treff- 
lich  in  deutsche  VerhMltnisse  zu  schicken,  jedoch  nicht  oboe  auf  die  deutsche 
Ungeschlacbtheit  hohnisch  lachelnd  herabzusehen,  Mit  Theaphano  kam 
die  Lust  am  Studium  des  Gnechischen  nach  dem  Norden,  freilich  aber 
auch  manche  Oppigkeit  des  byzantinischen  Hofes,  zum  grolien  Argernis 
der  Geistlichkeit,  LieU  man  sie  doch  nach  ttirem  Tod  einer  Nonne  er- 
scheinen  und  diese  urn  Fiirbitte  anflelicn,  wegen  der  grOOten  ihrer  SOnden, 
uriniitzen  Weibersclimuck  und  bedenklicbe  Putzkiinste  nach  ihrer  oeuen 
Heimat  gebracht  zu  haben.  Doch  sie  war  mehr  als  nur  Modedame. 
Als  Regentin  zeigte  sie  sich  diirch  ihre  feine,  zielbewuUte  Politik  ihrer 
Schwiegermutter  wurdig. 

Ihr  Sohn  Otto  III.  gait  an  Wissen  als  Wunderkind  unter  den  Zeit- 
genossen.  Nebeo  seiner  Mutter  war  jener  Ekkehardt  von  St.  GaKen 
sein  Lehrer^  der  mit  Herzogin  Hadwig  am  Hohentwiel  den  Vergil  ge- 
lesen  hatte. 

Wie  Adelheid  durch  die  katholische  Kirche  mit  dem  Heiligenschein 
beschenkt  wurde,  so  geschah  es  auch  Kdnig  Heinrich  II  (1002-- 1024) 
und  seiner  Gemahlio  Kunigunde.  Die  Geschichte  kennt  sie  als  scharf- 
sinnige  und  ebrbare  Frau.  Die  Legende  hat  aus  ihr  ein  hoher  geartetes 
Wesen  gemacht,  das  mit  ihrem  Mann  in  Josefsehe  gelebt  und  den  Teufel 
gezwimgen  bat,  eine  groiie  marmorne  Saule  flir  die  Kirche  im  Bamberg 
herbeizuschleppen,  Dafiir  beschuldigte  sie  der  Satan  des  striiflichen 
Umgangs  mit  einem  Herzog.  Doch  sie  flehte  Gott  um  Beistand  an  imd 
schritt  im  Gottesurteil  iiber  sieben  glahende  Flugscharen.  Ihre  letzten 
Lebensjahre  brachte  sie  in  dem  von  ihr  gegriindeten  Kloster  Kaufungen 
zu,  dessen  erste  Abtissin  ihre  Nichte  Uta  war.  Diese  Uta  soil  durch- 
aus  kein  Tugendspiegel  ge wesen  sein,  als  ein  Schlag  ihrer  Xante  sie  zur 
Besinnung  brachte,  und  damit  trefe  Reue  in  ihr  Herz  zog.  Kunigunde 
wurde  vom  Papst  innocenz  HI.  (1198—1216)  heilig  gesprochen,  ihr 
Gemahl  bereits  1146  vom  Papst  Eugen  III. 

Unter  Heinrich  zog  Tbtetmar  von  Merseburg  gegen  die  allgemein 
verbreitete  Unsittlichkeit  scharf  zu  Fefde:  Jn  unseren  Tagen,  in  denen 
die  Freiheit  zu  sundigen  mehr  als  je  ganz  scbrankenlos  herrscht,  treiben 
auBer  der  Menge  verflihrter  M^dchen  selbst  noch  gar  manche  verheiratete 
Frauen,  denen  jede  Lust  den  verderblichen  Kitzel  anreizt,  Ehebruch  und 
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zwar  noch  211  Lebzeiten  ihres  Mannes.  Und  damit  nicht  ziifrieden,  iibei' 
liefert  manche  noch,  fndem  sie  ihre  Buhlen  heimlicli  dazu  antreibt,  ihren 
Gatten  der  Hand  des  MOrders,  den  sie  darauf  Offentlich  zu  sich  nimmt 
und  mit  ihm  —  wie  sch^ndlicli  —  nach  voliem  Befieben  biihlt/*^**)  Von 
einer  Grafin  Christiana  berichtet  derselbe  Autor:^\) 

„Die  Verstorbene  war  den  anderen  Frauen  heutiger  Zeit  sehr  ui 
ahnlich*  Denn  diese  zeigen  groCtenteils,  in  dem  sie  einzelne  Teile  ihres 
KGrpers  auf  eine  unanst^ndige  Weise  entbldlien,  alien  Llebhabern  ganz 
offen,  was  an  ihnen  feil  ist,  und  wandein,  obwohl  das  ein  Greuel  vor 
Gott  und  eine  Schande  vor  der  Welt  ist,  ohne  alle  Sctiam  allem  Volk 
zur  Schau  einher/' 

Ganz  so  schlimm  wird  es  wohl  nicht  gewesen  sein.    Thietmar  und 
seine    uoz^hligen  Nachfolger    lieben    Obertreibungen,  wenn  sie  auf  das, 
von  da  ab  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  von  Predigern   so  grundlich  ausge^H 
schrotete  Thema    der   Frauenkieidung,    besonders    der    Dekolletage    zi^^ 
sprechen  kommen. 

Mit  einer  Frau,  der  die  Kirche  den  Nimbus  versagt,  die  aber  um 
ihr  Haupt  die  herrlichste  aller  Gloriolen  gewunden  hat,  die  der  reinsten, 
selbstlosesten  Treue,  sei  die  Reihe  der  sachsisdien  imd  frHnkischen 
Herrscherfrauen  geschlossen,  Und  dieses  edle  Qeschijpf  war  nur  durch 
ihre  Heirat  eine  Deutsche,  ihre  Wiege  stand  in  Italien,  in  Susa. 

Berta,  die  Tochter  des  Markgrafen  von  Turin  war  nicht  sch5n, 
daher  nicht  imstande,  den  sechzehnjahrigen,  frijh  Ausschweifungen  aller 
Art  ergebenen  Heinrich  IV.  dauernd  zu  fesseln.  Bald  nach  der  Hochzeit 
vernachlMssigte  der  junge,  viel  zu  zeitig  der  Vormundschaft  seiner  Mutter 
Agnes,  „einer  Frau  von  mannlichem  Geist'\  entzogene  Furst  seine  Frau 
in  unwiirdigster  Weise  und  machte  sie  zum  Gesp5tt  seiner  Buhlerinnen 
und  seines  Hofes,  Er  suchte  sie  auf  jede  Weise  los  zu  werden,  scheute 
sogar  nicht  davor  zuruck,  um  einen  triftigen  Scheidimgsgrund  zu  haben, 
liederhche  Gesellen  auf  seine  Gattin  zu  hetzen.  Berta  ging  makellos 
aus  alien  Versuchungen  hervor.  Da  brach  das  langst  erwartete  Ungljjck 
liber  den  imbesonnenen  Fiirsten  herein,  Gregor  VII.  schleuderte  seinen 
Bannstrahl  auf  Heinrich,  Alles  wandte  sicb  von  ihtn,  nur  Berta  stand 
ihm  treu  zur  Seite  und  da  gfngen  endlich  dem  Gatten  die  Augen  auf 
iiber  den  Wert  seiner  Frau. 

Sie  begleitete  den  von  Verrat  umlauerten  Mann  von  Versteck  zu 
Versteck,  hiiufig  am  NOtigsten  Mangel  leidend,  Auch  auf  der  Bullfahrt 
nach  Kanossa,  jenem  Schandflcck  In  der  deutschen  Geschichte,  verlieli 
Berta  ihren  Mann  nicht.     Es  war  im  Winter  1076  auf   1077  kalter 
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es  seit  Menschen  Gedenken  gewesen.  Schon  im  November  bedeckten 
grolie  Schneemassen  Weg  und  Steg.  Heinrich  und  sein  kleines  Gefolge, 
unter  dem  sich  auch  Berta  befand,  batten  mit  unendlichen  Schwierig- 
keiten  zu  kampfen  und  nicht  bloB  gegen  die  Unbilden  der  Witterung 
und  die  Fahrlichkeiten  des  Weges  tiber  die  Alpen.  Streichbanden 
seines  Gegenkaisers  Rudolfs  von  Schwaben  suchten  des  Geftchteten 
habhaft  zu  werden  und  oft  genug  entging  die  kleine  Schar  mit  knapper 
Not  den  Verfolgern.  Auf  Ochsenhauten  muUten  die  Frauen  Uber  das 
Eis  der  StrOme  geschleift  werden  und  an  Stricken  die  steilen,  unpassier- 
baren  Felswande  hinabgelassen  werden,  ehe  man  Kanossa  erreichte,  wo 
ein  Ubermtttiger  Pfaffe  einen  deutschen  Herrscher  in  einer  Weise  be- 
handelte,  die  noch  heute  jedes  deutsche  Herz  in  Ingrimm  pochen  lassen  muB. 
Diese  auBerordentliche  und  unvergleichliche  Frau  bildet  einen 
Lichtblick  in  jenem  Drama,  ihr  Andenken  sei  gepriesen  fiir  immerdar. 
Sechsundzwanzig  Jahre  vor  ihrem  Gatten  (1087)  starb  Berta.  Im  Dom 
zu  Speyer  liegt  sie  begraben,  in  der  Nahe  des  Gatten,  den  ihre  Nach- 
folgerin  im  Bunde  mit  ihretn,  Bertas  Sohn,  verraten  sollten.  Durch  ihre 
einzige  Tochter  Agnes  wurde  Berta  die  Ahnfrau  eines  neuen  Herrscher- 
geschlechts,  das  der  Hohenstaufen,  das  das  UnglUck  als  Erbstiick  Uber- 
kam.     Mit  Bertas  Sohn  erlosch  das  sah'sche  Kaisergeschlecht. 


IV.  Abschnitt. 

Hinter  Klostermauern. 

„Da  nun  der  heilige  Priester  Bonifacius  so  in  dem  Gebiete  der 
Thiiringer  und  Hessen  predigte  und  taufte,  sah  er,  daB  die  Ernte  zwar 
groB  sei,  der  Arbeiter  aber  wenige,  um  die  Menge  der  Gldubfgen  zu 
bekehren.  Er  schickte  deswegen  in  seine  Heimat  und  lieB  von  dort 
sowohl  Manner  als  Frauen,  die  gottesfUrchtig  und  mit  mancherlei  Wissen 
ausgertistet  waren,  heriiberkommen.  Unter  den  Mannern  sind  als  be- 
sonders  ausgezeichnet  zu  nennen  Burghard  und  Lul,  Willibolt  und  sein 
Bruder  Wunnubolt,  dann  Witta  und  Gregor.  Die  frommen  Frauen  waren 
Chunihilt,  die  Tante  des  Lul  und  ihre  Tochter  Berthgit,  Chunitrud  und 
Tecla,  Lioba  und  Waltpurgis,  die  Schwester  des  Williholt  und  Kuniholt. 
Chunihilt  und  ihre  Tochter  Berthgit  wurden,  da  sie  in  alien  freien  Kunsten 
wohlunterrichtet,  im  Gebiet  der  Thiiringer  als  Lehrerinnen  angestellt. 
Chunitrud  wurde  nach  Bayern  gesandt,  um  dort  des  gOttlichen  Wortes 
Samen  auszustreuen.  Tecla  schlug  ihren  Wohnsitz  in  dem  am  FluB  Main 
belegenen  Orten  Kitzingen  und  Ochsenfurt  auf,  der  Lioba  trug  er  airf, 
in  Bischofsheim  der  dort  versammelten  Schar  der  Jungfrauen  vorzu- 
stehn.'O 

Unter  all  diesen  Frauen,  die  Bonifacius  aus  seiner  englischen  Heimat 
zu  sich  rief,  war  Leoba  die  bedeutendste,  nicht  durch  die  Wunder,  die 
ihr  Biograph  Rudolf  von  Fulda  getreulich  aufzeichnete,  sondern  durch 
ihr  Wirken  als  Lehrerin  und  Vorbild  in  alien  damals  flir  christlich  geltenden 
Tugenden.  „In  dem  Kloster  Biscofesheim,  wo  eine  nicht  geringe  Anzahl 
der  Magde  Gottes  gesammelt  wurde,  die  nach  dem  Beispiel  der  seligen 
Lehrerin  in  den  Lehren  der  himmlischen  Weisheit  unterrichtet ,  und  die 
durch  ihren  Unterricht  so  ausgebildet  wurden,  daB  mehrere  von  ihnen 
spaterhin  der  Andern  Lehrerinnen  werden  konnten,  so  daB  in  jenen 
Landen  keine  oder  nur  sehr  wenige  Frauenkl5ster  sich  vorfanden,  welche 
nicht  ihre  Schulerinnen  zu  Lehrerinnen  verlangten.**^)  Leoba  genoB  die 
Achtung  Pipins,  Karls  und  Karlemanns,  und  Karls  Gattin  Hildegard  ver- 
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brte  sie  besonders  hoch  und  beschenkte  Leobas  Kl5ster  wiederbolt  und 
reich, 

Leoba  konnte  nicht  nur  fiir  geistreich,  sondern  auch  bei  h^heren 
Anspriichen  als  ihr  Zeitalter  stellte,  flir  uberaus  gebildet  gelten. 

Leobgyth,  wie  sie  in  England  hieU,  war  das  spatgeborene  Kind 
frommer  Leute  von  altadeligem  Gesclilecht  und  mUtterlicherseits  dem 
Bonifacius  verwandt.  Im  Kloster  Winburn  in  Northumbrien  wurde  Leoba 
in  alien  Zweigen  des  Wissens  wohl  imterrichtet,  Sie  gait  als  vorziigliche 
Kennerin  der  heiligen  Schrift  und  der  Kfrchenvater.  Sie  war  bewandert 
im  kanonischen  Recht  und  durch  ihre  Lehrerin  Eadburg,  die  so  herrlich 
mil  goldenen  Buchstaben  zu  schreiben  w^uBte,  sogar  in  der  lateinischen 
Verskunst  eingeweiht.  Die  Briefsammlung  des  Bonifacius  enthalt  noch 
einige  ihrer  Verse,  die  sie  dem  Heiligen  zur  Beurteilung  zogesandt* 

Von  den  anderen  engUschen  Gehilfinnen  des  Bonifacius  ist  wenig 
mehr  als  der  Name  bekannt,  Selbst  Watpnrgis  macht  davon  keine 
Ausnahme.  Sie  selbst  ist  vergessen,  leider  ebenso  eine  ibrer  Nonnen, 
der  das  Verdienst  gebubrt,  die  erste  Scbriftstellerin  auf  deutscher 
Erde  gewesen  zti  sein,  Wie  sie  geheilien  bat,  ist  fiir  immer  vergessen,  Sie, 
die  Namenlose,  die  in  schwtilstigem  und  geschraubten  Strl  vom  Leben  der 
Briider  Wuntbald  und  Willibald  erz^hlte.  Nur  an  einer  Stelle  knmmt  h5herer 
Plug  in  ihre  Darstellung,  dort  wo  sie  in  ihr  Geschreibsel  die  ungemein 
anschaulicbe  und  ausfiihrliche  Beschreibung  von  der  Pilgerfahrt  Willibalds 
ins  gelobte  Land  eingeflochten  hat.  Sie  schrieb  dieses  Stiick  am 
23.  Juni  778  nach  dem  Diktat  des  Reisenden  nieder.  Ibr  Verdienst  ist 
daher  klein  und  doch  ist  es  jammerschade ,  daU  sie  fiir  ewig  anonym 
geblieben  ist.  Ihr  wfire  gewiB  in  iinserer  marmorsOchtigen  Zeit  ein 
Denkmal  geworden.  Mit  mehr  Recht,  als  so  manchem,  der  auf  steinernem 
Postament  eines  seiner  Beine  vorstreckt. 

War  es  Abschreckung  durch  diesen  miBlungenen  ersten  Versuch, 
dali  fast  zweihundert  Jahre  seit  dem  Opus  der  Heidenheimer  Nonne 
kein  Werk  von  Frauenhand  erscheint,  das  Eingang  in  die  Literatur- 
geschichte  fand? 

Aber  dadurch,  daiJ  keine  Schriftstellerinnen  unter  den  Nonnen  vor- 
handen  zu  sein  schienen,  verloren  die  Nonnenkl5ster  nichts  von  der 
geistigen  MachtsteHung,  die  sie  seit  Anbeginn  in  Deutscbland  ein- 
genommen  hatten. 

Sie  waren,  wie  die  Mi5nchskl5ster,  etn  unentbehrlicher  Faktor  jener 
Zeit  geworden. 

Die  letzte  Zufluchtsstatte,  eine  Insel  in  der  wildstQrmenden  Brandung 
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des  Lebens,  tat  sich  hinter  den  festgefiigten  Mauern  der  KIQster  auf,  an 
denen  die  unheilbringenden  Wogen  machtlos  zerschellten.  In  die  KlOster 
flUchteten  die  im  Daseinskampf  schiffbriichig  Gewordenen.  In  der  Stille  der 
Klausur,  in  den  widerhallenden,  diistern  Kreuzgftngen,  suchte  das  ver- 
wundete  Herz  Heilung  und  Vergessen. 

So  wurden  die  Kl5ster  zu  Asylen  und  zu  Witwensitzen  —  aber 
gleichzeitig  zu  schauerlichen  Gefangnissen,  in  denen  die  Machtigen  ihre 
Widersacher  begruben.  Wurden  doch  viele  KlOster  nur  dieserhalb  ge- 
griindet.  Die  Stufe  in  den  Himmel  kam  zwar  auch  in  Betracht,  war 
aber  durchaus  kein  Hauptzweck.  Es  lagen  den  Klostergriindungen  gar 
zu  oft  ganz  praktische  Absichten  zugrunde.  Man  schaffte  sich  und 
seiner  Familie  Sinekuren  als  Schirmherrn  fiir  die  mannlichen  Mitglieder, 
und  Unterkunftsstatten  fiir  die  nicht  standesgemaB  zu  verheiratenden 
Madchen  der  Familie.^)  Nach  Neigung  zum  Klosterleben  wurde  nicht 
gefragt.  Das  Madchen  wurde,  oft  in  den  ersten  Stunden  seines  Lebens, 
fiir  das  Kloster  bestimmt,  wenn  nicht  eine  gute  Versorgung  durch  Heirat 
die  Eltern  umstimmte  und  der  Jungfrau  einen  Mann  zuflihrte,  den  sle 
heiraten  muBte,  ohne  weiter  viel  gefragt  zu  werden.  Indem  man  sein 
Kind  dem  Kloster  verschrieb,  entledigte  man  sich  einer  driickenden 
Familienbiirde  und  tat  —  wie  man  glaubte  —  ein  gottgefalliges  Werk. 
So  schlug  man  zwei  Fliegen  mit  einer  Klappe  und  wurde  einen  Laden- 
hiiter  auf  billige  Weise  los.  Trivial  ausgedrlickt  ist  dies  die  echte  Liebe 
zwar  nicht,  trotzdem  soil  sie  heute  noch  vorkommen.  Es  ist  demnach 
ein  seit  elfhundert  Jahren  gepflogenes  Gewohnheitsrecht,  um  das  sogar 
viele  Protestanten  im  stillen  die  katholischen  Lander  beneiden. 

Unter  solchen  Umstanden  setzten  sich  die  Klosterinsassen  aus 
Elementen  zusammen,  denen  die  strengen  Ordensregeln  eine  lastige 
Burde  waren.  Karl  der  GroBe  hatte  daher  kaum  Unrecht,  wenn  er  in  • 
einem  seiner  Kapitularien  anordnete,  daB  M5nchskl5ster  nicht  allzu  nahe 
bei  Frauenkl5stern  gebaut  werden  sollen.  Derselbe  Monarch  glaubte 
den  Nonnen  das  Schreiben  von  Liebesliedern  verbieten  zu  miissen, 
natiirlich  ohne  Erfolg,  denn  sie  schrieben  sogar  Liebesbriefe. 

Einer  der  zahmsten  Erlasse  Karls  des  GroBen  mit  Verhaltungs- 
maBregeln  fiir  die  Nonnen  lautet:  Die  Frauenkl5ster  sind  streng  zu  be- 
wachen.  Die  Nonnen  dlirfen  nicht  umherschweif en ,  sondern  sind  mit 
grOBtem  FleiB  zu  bewahren.  Auch  sollen  sie  nicht  in  Streit  und  Hader 
untereinander  leben,  und  in  keinem  Stiick  den  Abtissinnen  und  Meisterinnen 
zuwiderhandeln.  Wo  sie  unter  eine  Klosterregel  gestellt  sind,  sollen  sie 
diese  durchaus  einhalten.     Nicht  der  Unzucht,   nicht   der  VSllerei,    nicht 
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derHabsycht  solleosie  dienen,  sondern  auf  jede  Weisegerechtuod  niichtern 
leben.     Auch  sol  J  kein  Mann  in  ihr  Kloster  eingelassen  werden  usw. 

[m  Leben  der  heiligen  Leoba  werden   die  inhaltslosen  Gescbichten 

erwahnt,  die  den  Nonnen  zur  Unterhaltung  dienten,"*)     Denn   dort,   wo 

nicht  strenge  Zucht  das  Leben   regelte,   die  Nonnen   zu  geistiger  und 

kdrperlicher  Arbeit  angehalten  warden,    schlich   sich    das    Gespenst   des 

■    Muliigganges  ein,  des  Vaters  aller  Laster. 

Auch  der  EinfluB  der  H5fe  erwies  sich  h!lufig  scbadlich  fiir  die 
Kl5ster,  Entweder  erbielten  Anverwandte  oder  Qlinstlinge  der  Regenten 
die  hdchsten  Stellen  in  den  KlGstern,  ohne  befthigt  zu  sein,  Ordnung 
zu  balten.  Da  kam  es  denn  vor,  daB  die  wider  ihren  Willen  zum  ehe- 
losen  Leben  und  zum  Gehorsam  Gezwungenen  sich  den  Anordnungen 
der  Oberen  und  den  Klosterregeln  einfach  nicht  fiigten  und  ilrgerliche 
Handel  erregten. 

So  unterhielten  fm  Kloster  von  Poitiers  urn  das  Jahr  590  Chrodieldis, 
Tochter  des  Konigs  Chanbert,  und  ihre  Base  Basina  in  einer  Basilika 
unweit  des  Klosters  eine  Rauberbande.  „Diebe,  Mdrder,  Ehebrecher 
.und  Menschen,  die  aller  Verbrechen  schuldig  waren'\  setzten  sich  dort 
fest  zur  bewaffneten  Fehde  gegen  das  Klosten  Lfnd  die  beiden  Nonnen 
sprachen:  ,,K5niginnen  sindwir!  Nicht  eher  treten  wir  in  unser  Kloster 
(zariick)  bis  die  Abtissin  hinausgeworfen  ist.  Als  einige  BischOfe  mit 
groBem  Stab  gezogen  kamen,  ,,diese  Madchen'\  n^mhch  die  beiden 
Damen  aus  kOniglichem  Blut  und  die  mil  ibnen  entflohenen  Nonnen,  mtt 
Exkommonikation  bedrohten,  bracli  die  Rduberbande  aus  derBasilika  hervor 
und  schlug  die  hohen  Geisthchen  so  windelweicb,  dali  sie  schleunigst 
Fersengeld  gaben.^)  Die  Scbaren  Chrodieldis  brachen  endlich  in  das 
Kloster  ein,  milihandelten  die  Nonnen,  pliinderten  und  schleppten  die 
Abtissin  mit  sich  fort.  Als  alle  Hin-  und  Herredereien  und  diplomatischen 
Verbandlungen  an  dem  Starrsinn  Chrodieldis  scheiterten,  nahm  das  Volk 
von  Poitiers  endlich  die  Sache  selbst  in  die  Hand.  Das  Raubgesindel 
wurde  IjberwUltigt,  gegeilielt  und  ibnen  Hilnde,  Nasen  und  Ohren  ab- 
gescbnitten.  Chrodieldis  und  Basina  wurden  gefangen.  Alle  Beschul- 
digungen  gegen  die  Abtissin  erwiesen  sich  vor  einem  geistlichen  Gericht 
als  boshafte  Liigen,  Datum  wurde  die  Abtissin  wieder  feierlich  in  ihr 
Amt  eingesetzt,  wHhrend  Chrodieldis  zeitweilig  aus  der  Kirchengemein- 
schaft  ausgestolien  wurde.  Was  mit  ihr  welter  geschah,  da  von  meldet 
die  Cbronik  Gregors  von  Tours  nichts,  docb  wird  das  boswillige  Weib 
dank  ihrer  Herkunft  wohl  bald  wieder  zu  Gnaden  aufgenommen  worden 
sein  und  ein  anderes  Kloster  mit  ihrer  Gegenwart  beglUckt  haben* 
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So  wait  wie  diese  Megflren  echt  merowingischen  Blutes  haben  es 
deutsche  Nonnen  nie  getrieben. 

Von  einem  groBen  Teil  der  deutschen  NonnenklOster  wissen  wir, 
daS  reges  Geistesleben  in  ihnen  geherrscht.  Neun  Nonnen  fertigten  fur 
den  gelehrten  Erzkaplan  Karls  des  GroSen,  Hildebatd  von  KOln,  kunst- 
volle  Handschriften  an.  Manch  kOstliche,  mil  Miniaturen  gezierte  Hand- 
schrift  war  das  Werk  einer  fleiBigen  Nonne,  die  manch  eigene  Ge- 
danken  in  den  abgeschriebenen  Text  einflocht.  Unter  den  kunstgeQbten 
Handen  der  Klosterschwestern  entstanden  auch  Stickereien,  farben- 
prflchtig  und  tiberaus  kunstvolt  in  Zeichnung  und  Ausfilhrung. 

Die  Klosterschulen  blUhten  nach  wie  vor.  Aus  ihnen  ging  eine 
ganze  Reihe  hochgebildeter  Frauen  hervor.  Gelehrte  MOnche  widtneten 
ebensolchen  Nonnen  ihre  Bticher.  So  Eigil  sein  „Leben  des  Abtes 
Sturmi"  der  Angildruth,  wahrscheinlich  Bewohnerin  des  Klosters  Bischofs- 
heim.  Ebenso  dedizierte  Rudolf  von  Fulda  die  Biographie  der  Leoba 
der  „frommen  Jungfrau  Christi"  Hadamout,  ,,damit  du  etwas  habest, 
was  du  gern  lesen  und  getreulich  nachahmen  kannst". 

Die  Klosterschulen  waren  Pflanzstatten  alles  damaligen  Wissensi 
Man  nahm  es  so  ernst  mit  dem  Unterricht,  daB  zur  Zeit  der  Ottonen 
vornehme,  fUr  den  geistlichen  Stand  bestimmte  Knaben  in  Nonnen- 
kl5stern  erzogen  wurden.  Herford  und  Quedlinburg  zeichneten  sich  im 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  auch  nach  dieser  Seite  hin  aus.^) 

Kein  Wunder,  daB  es  unter  solchen  Umstanden  nicht  -an  ganz 
hervorragenden  PersOnlichkeiten  fehlte,  denn  in  den  kahlen  Zellen,  im 
freskengeschmiickten  Ref ektorium ,  dem  gewOlbten  Kreuzgange,  wie  im 
Bibliothekraum  mit  den  an  schweren  eisernen  Ketten  gegen  Diebe  ge- 
schiitzten  kostbaren  BUchern  fand  die  Wissenschaft  ihre  erste  Heimat 
auf  deutschem  Boden.  Hier  wurde  das  Samenkorn,  das  ein  wohltfltiger 
Wind  aus  der  Antike  unter  unseren  rauhen  Himmelsstrich  geweht,  ge- 
hegt  und  gepflegt,  bis  es  zu  jenem  mMchtigen  Baume  erstarkte  —  der 
Wissenschaft  unserer  Zeit. 

Vor  alien  andern  Kl5stern  der  deutschen  Christenheit  glanzt  Ganders- 
heim,  die  Stiftung  Odas,  der  Stammutter  des  sMchsischen  Kaiser- 
geschlechts.  Hier  unterrichtete  die  Abtissin  Hadomud,  eine  Nichte 
Ottos  I.,  ihre  Nonnen  im  Verstandnis  lateinischer  Autoren.^)  Ihre  Nach- 
folgerinnen  Qerberga  und  Christiana  machten  Gandersheim  zum  Mittel- 
punkt  gelehrter  Studien  und  Versuche.  Eine  spatere  Vorsteherin,  Hros- 
witha,  erwarb  durch  ihre  Gelehrsamkeit  hohen  Ruhm,  doch  wird  ihr 
Andenken  verdunkelt  durch  ihre  unsterbliche  Namensschwester,  die  sich 
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als  erste  Dichterm  aiif  deutscher  Erde  einen  Ehrenplatz  in  der  Literatiir- 
geschidite  errarig, 

Ober  den  Lebensgang  der  jungeren  Hroswitha  oder  Roswitha  ist 
ft  Naheres  iinbekaont,  Ihr  weltlicher  Name  ist  vergessen,  wie  ihr  Geburts- 
jahr,  das  zwischen  den  Jahren  912  bis  939  liegen  diirfte. 

Roswithas  dichterisches  Schaffen  umfalite  Lehrgedicbte,  teils  zu 
Ehren  der  Himmelskfinigin,  teils  legendarischen  oder  historischen  Inhaltes, 
dann  sechs  Dramen,  die  ersten  Dichterwerke  dieser  Art,  die  deiitscber 
Geist  hervorgebracht-  Die  Gandersheimer  Nonne  kann,  abgesehen  von 
ihrer  dicbteriscben  Begabung,  als  Type  filr  die  Gelehrsamkeit  einer  Frau 
ihrer  Zeit  angesehen  werden. 

Sie  war  wohlbewandert  in  der  altr5miscben  Literatiir.  Ihre  Lehrerlrr 
darin  war  die  feiiisinnige  Gerberga  11,  die  Tochter  Herzog  Heinricbs 
von  Bayern»  Ottos  I,  jungeren  Bmders.  Die  lateinische  Sprache  brachte 
ihr  die  Nonne  Rikkardis  bei,  Es  war  das  ,,barbarische  Mdnchslatein, 
wie  es  im  zehnten  Jabrhundert  gescbrieben  iind  gesprocben  ward,  Aller- 
dings  bandbabte  sie  die  Spracbe  mit  einer  Kraft  und  Leichtigkeit,  wovon 
in  den  Schriften  ibrer  mannlichen  Zeitgenossen  wenig  oder  nicbts  zu 
spiiren  ist*\^)  Als  Vorbild  ftlr  ibre  Werke  dienten  Dramen  des  Terenz 
und  Plautus,  deren  Stoffe  sie  durch  solche  aus  der  Legendengeschichte 
und  frei  erfundenen  Inbaltes  ersetzte. 

Roswithas  Dramen  sind  keine  Madcbenlektlire,  da  sie  auf  mittel- 
alterlichen  Moralanscbauungen  fulien,  vor  denen  unsere  anders  empfindende 
Zeit  zuruckbebt,  aber  sie  verdienen  von  den  denkenden  Frauen  gelesen 
zu  werden,  denn:  ,jn  der  Nacbt  des  Mittelalters  diirfte  man  nur  schwer 
ein  glanzenderes  poetisches  Talent  entdecken,  als  es  sich  in  diesen 
Dramen  offenbart'*  urteilt  Cbarles  Magnin* 

Von  anderen  Klosterschwestern,  die  auf  den  Namen  einer  Gelebrten 
Ansprucb  erbeben  diirften.  sei  besonders  die  beilige  Hildegard  hervor- 
geboben.  Geboren  HJOH  zu  Bechelheim  an  der  Nahe  wurde  sie  1136 
Abtissin  des  Klosters  Disibodenberg,  von  wo  sie  1 148  mit  einigen  ihrer 
Scbwestem  in  ein  auf  ihr  Betreiben  erbautes  Kloster  auf  dem  St.  Rup- 
rechtsberge  zu  Bingen  Obersiedelte.  Sie  fst  Verfasserin  einer  ebenso 
interessanten  als  wertvollen  ,,Physika'\  einer  Art  wissenschaftlichen 
Enzyklop^die,  w^orin  neben  Ausgeburten  des  krassesten  Aberglaubens 
,,viele  botaniscb  und  pbarmakologische  Entdeckiingen  der  neueren  Zeit 
bereits  angedeutet  und  ausgefahrt  sind'\  Einer  ihrer  Biographen  be- 
zeichnet  die  „Physika"  gerade-zu  als  ein  deutsches  Nationalwerk. 

Etne  Zeitgenossin  Hildegards,   die  (isterreichische  Klausnerin  Ava 
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war  die  erste  Frau,  die  in  deutschen  Versen  vom  Leben  Jesu,  vom 
Antichrist  und  dem  jtingsten  Gericht  erz^hlte.  Bildung,  wie  sie  St.  Hilde- 
gard  besessen,  konnte  natlirlich  nur  ganz  vereinzelt  vorkommen  und 
dennoch  besaB  die  geistliche  Vielwisserin  zwei  Rivalinnen  in  Relindis 
(t  1167)  der  Oberin  des  Odilien-Klosters  im  ehemaligen  Schlosse  Hohen- 
burg  im  ElsaQ,  allbertihmt  ats  Dichterin,  Malerin  und  Gelehrte  auf  vielen 
Gebieten,  und  ihrer  Schiilerin  und  Naclifolgerin  Herrad  von  Landsberg 
(t  1195).  Diese  schuf  zwischen  1165—1175  den  fiir  die  Sittengeschichte 
ilires  Zeitalters  unschatzbaren  „Hortus  deliciarium'*  (der  Lustgarten).  Das 
Buch  enthielt  „eine  Zusammenstellung  lateinischer,  meist  prosaischer  Ex- 
zerpte  Uber  biblische  Geschichte.  Ferner  das  gesamte  theologische  Lehr- 
gebaude  jener  Zeit.  Zugleich  aber,  wenn  auch  nur  gelegentlich  manches 
liber  Astronomie,  Geographic,  Mythologie  und  Philosophic,  Ober  alte 
Weltgeschichte,  wo  sie  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  eingreift  und  selbst 
Uber  schOne  KUnste.**^)  Herrad  gab  ihrem  Werke  ein  in  Zeichen  ab- 
gefaUtes  Kalendarium  bei,  eigene  lateinische  Gedichte  mit  Musikbegleittmg, 
und  schmUckte  endh'ch  das  Werk  mit  Kleinmalereien  in  Farben  und  Gold, 
die  sich  bis  zum  Untergange  dieses  unersetzlichen  Kleinodes  bei  der 
BeschieBung  StraBburgs  1870  frisch  erhalten  hatten.'^)  In  der  StraBburger 
BiWiothek  verbrannte  die  kOsthche  Handschrift  mit  ihren  636  Zeichnungen. 

Das  Leben  in  den  meisten  KlOstern  verfloB  in  eintOniger"  Gleich- 
fOrmigkeit.  Arbeiten  und  Beten  waren  die  Hauptbeschaftigungen  neben 
Essen  und  Trinken.  Man  stickte  viel  in  den  K15stern,  doch  waren  auch 
andere  Handarbeiten  beliebt. 

Ein  reger  GeivSt,  in  dem  noch  nicht  alle  Lebensfreudigkeit  erstorben 
war,  konnte  sich  in  der  mauerumfriedeten  Totenstatte  nicht  wohl  fiihlen. 
Nonnenfluchten  kommen  daher  seit  Vorhandensein  der  KlOster  vor.  Karl 
der  GroBe  hatte  schon  dagegen  einzuschreiten,  daB  solche  Kloster- 
schwestern  im  Land  umher  vagabundierten  und  ein  Lasterleben  fUhrten. 
Noch  war  es  jedoch  lange  noch  nicht  so  weit,  daB  NonnenklOster  zu 
wahren  Unzuchtsh5hlen  wurden,  wie  in  spaterer  Zeit,  doch  vvohnte  schon 
damals  nicht  selten  die  hirnverbrannteste  Askese  mit  dem  unter  heuch- 
lerischer  FrOmmigkeit  versteckten  Leichtsinn  unter  einem  Dach. 

Das  einsame  Leben  in  der  Zelle,  die  geringe  Abwechselung  in  der 
Nahrung,  der  Mangel  an  Bewegung  forderte  das  Leiden  der  Hysterie, 
von  der  ganze  K15ster  ergriffen  wurden.  Diese  Krankheit  zeitigte  oft 
beklagenswerte,  wenn  auch  tragikomische  Vorfalle.  So  bekam  im  fUnf- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  eine  deutsche  Nonne  den  Einfali  eine  andere  in  das 
Ohr  zu  bciBen.    Dieser  gefiel  der  SpaB  und  sie  biB  wieder  eine  andere 
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und  so  ging  das  welter,  bis  das  BeiUen  epidemisch  wurde  iind  sich 
mit   rasepder  Sdinelligkeit  von   einem  Kloster  zum   andern  verbreitete. 

In  einem  franzdsisclien  Stift  wurde  es  Mode  bei  passender  und 
unpassender  Gelegenhett  zn  miaiien.  Dte  Sache  nahm  schliefilich  so 
iiberhand,  dali  die  Regierung  einschreiten  und  drastische  Mittel  androhen 
muiite,  um  den  Skandal  zu  unterdriicken.^^) 

War  die  Vorsteherin  eines  Klosters  mit  derartigem  Treiben  nicht 
einverstanden,  dann  standen  ihr  eine  ganze  Anzahl  Strafmittel  zu  Gebot 
das  Obel  auszurotten.  Fasten,  Kerker  und  Ziichtigungen  war  en  die  in 
jedem  K!oster  gebrauchlichsten  P6nen>  von  denen  besonders  das  Schfagen 
am  meisten  angewendet  wurde. 

Die  Nonnen  wurden  gegeilielt,  wenn  sie  etw^as  verbrochen  batten. 
Sie  geiBelten  sich  selbst,  wenn  sie  etwas  verbrochen  zu  haben  glaubten, 
Man  schliig  sich  fiir  vergangene,  fiir  spater  einmal  zu  begehende  Siinden, 
dann  fiir  die  lebenden  Verwandten,  fOr  die  Seelen  im  Fegefeuer,  zur 
grOlieren  Eh  re  Gottes  und  aus  hundert  andern  Grlinden.  Das  GeiOeIn  wurde 
schlieBhch  ein  Teil  der  stillen  Andacht,  die  zum  tiiglichen  Leben  in  den 
Klosterzellen  und  in  den  Hausern  der  Froramen  gehOrten,  wie  die  schweren, 
drahtgepflochtenen  Marterinstrumente  zum  unentbehriichen  Hausrat,  Neben 
der  Selbstgeiliehing  trat,  trotz  kirchlicher  Opposition,  der  Aderlali  immer 
regelmaiiiger  als  BiiJiiibung  auf,  da  man  das  BlutflieBen  bei  POnitenzen 
fiir  besonders  gottgefdllig  hieltj^) 

Eine  derartige  Lebensweise  konnte  natiirhch  nicht  nach  dem  Qe- 
schmack  jeder  Klosterfrau  sein.  Es  waren  zu  viele  lebeosktstige  Ge- 
schCpfe  in  den  Klostern  eingeschlossen,  die  sich  mit  jeder  Faser  ihres 
Herzens  danach  sehnten,  die  Freiheit  in  vollen  Ziigen  genietien  zu 
konnen. 

AVenn  sich  daher  eine'Gelegenbeit  bot,  dem  Zwang  der  Klausur  zu 
entrinnen,  ein  freilich  bOchst  seltener  Fall,  dann  ergriffen  viele  diese  mit 
Freuden.  Es  fehlte  daher  nicht  an  Nonnen  aus  vornehmem  Stand,  die 
ihr  Geliibde  brachen,  dem  Kloster  entflohen  um  zu  heiraten,  Nur  der 
MiJchtige  durfte  sich  unterstehen,  einen  solchen  Schritt  zu  iinternehmen, 
der  unberechenbare  Folgen  ftir  ,,Zeit  und  Ewigkeit"  nach  sich  Ziehen 
konnte,  wenn  es  nicht  ge!ang  die  hobe  und  hdchste  Geistlichkeit  zu 
versOhnen.  ,,Herzog  Mitko  von  Polen,  durch  seine  erste  Qemahlin  be- 
kehrt,  erwies  sein  junges  Christentum  nach  deren  Tod  dadurch,  daB  er 
um  977,  eine  deutsche  Nonne  aus  ihrem  Kloster  entfOhrte  und  beiratete, 
und  Oda  lebte  geehrt  an  seiner  Seite  und  sUhnte  als  Wohltaterin  der 
Kirche  ihr  Unrecht/'^^)     Thietmar  von  Merseburg  erzahit  von  „einem 
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Slaven"  Prebizlav,  der  eineNonneheiratete,Mathilde,  dieTochter  desMark- 
grafen  Friedrich.  Beiden  bekatn  die  Heirat  schlecht.  Der  Mann  wurde 
erschlagen,  die  Exnonne  wurde,  nachdem  sie  einem  Sohn  das  Leben 
gegeben,  ins  Kloster  zurUckgebracht.  Sie  starb,  „obwohl  dessen  nicht 
recht  wtirdig,  als  Abtistin  in  Magadaburg**.^*) 

Zur  Zeit  der  Hohenstaufen  lebten  davongelaufene  Nonnen  als 
Naherinnen  oder  Stickerinnen  in  der  Stille  unter  Bauern,  bis  sie  sich 
wieder  aller  Welt  zeigen  konnten.^^) 

Wenn  Karl  der  GroBe  in  einem  seiner  Kapitulare  die  Nachbarschaft 
zwischen  Nonnen  und  M5nchen  vermieden  wissen  will,  so  hatte  er  seine 
gewichtigen  Griinde  dafUr.  Der  Sittenverfall  unter  Karls  Vorfahren  und 
weit  liber  seine  Nachkommen  hinaus  machte  keineswegs  vor  den  Kloster- 
toren  Halt,  gleichviel  welches  Geschlecht  hinter  ihnen  hauste.  Von  Lieb- 
schaften  zwischen  M5nch  und  Nonne  ist  uns  eins  klassisches  Dokument 
bewahrt  geblieben,  ein  Liebesbrief,  der  sich  unter  den  Papieren  eines 
Klosterbruders,  des  M5nches  Wernher  von  Tegernsee  gefunden  hat,  und 
um  1170,  im  Zeitalter  der  Hohenstaufen,  abgefaBt  wurde. 

Das  Original  ist  natiirlich  lateinisch  geschrieben,  denn  das  war  die 
einzig  mOgliche  Schriftsprache.  Nur  dort,  wo  das  Gefiihl  die  Schranken 
durchbricht,  da  schwindet  die  Gelehrsamkeit,  und  Naturlaute  der  geliebten 
Muttersprache  drSngen  sich  dem  Kiel  der  Liebenden  auf. 

Der  kurze  Briefwechsel  ist  zu  bezeichnend  fiir  die  Zeit  seines  Ent- 
stehens  und  die  Sprache  des  Herzens  in  jener  Epoche  um  nicht  schon 
hier  seinen  Platz  zu  finden. 

,Das  Weib  an  den  Geliebten. 

Ihrem ^^)  der  schttnsten  Blume, 

Strahlend  in  der  Sitten  Ruhme. 

Der  Tugenden  Abbilde,  der  Tugenden  Urbilde, 

Wlinscht die  Honigtrfigerin, 

Die  Taube  mit  sanftem  Sinn, 

Alles  was  frtthlich  ist, 

Alles  was  selig  ist 

In  der  Erde  Gewimmel 

Und  was  lieblich  ist  im  Himmel, 

Und  was  dem  Pyramus  Thisbe  begehrt, 

Und  zuletzt  bei  ihm  gewfihrt 

Sie  selbst,  noch  einmal  sie,  und  was  ihm  lieber  ist  als  sie. 

Du  Liebster  unter  alien  Lieben!  Ware  ich  erfUllt  vom  Geist  des 
Maro  und  strOmte  aus  mir  die  Redekunst  des  Cicero  oder  eines  andern 
groBen  Redners,   oder  etwa   des  rUhmlichen  Reimers,   ich  muBte  mich 
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doch  zu  schwach  bekennen,  deiner  sch5n  gefeilten  Rede  ebetiso  zu  atit- 
worten.  Lache  mich  darum  nicht  aus,  wenn  ich  fur  mein  Teil  etwas 
vorbringe,  weniger  zierlich  a!s  ich  mdchte.  Du  ftihlst  doch  innig  mit 
mir,  was  ich  in  meinem  Gemiit  trage?  Es  ist  guten  Sinnen  eigen,  Ver- 
traulichkeit  mit  Gleichgesinnten  zu  begehren,  und  mir  liegt  am  Herzen 
deinen  Vorschnften  bei  adem  Wollen  zu  gehorchen,  und  darum  wollte 
ich  durch  gegenw^rtiges  Schreiben  deinem  sOOen  Brief  doch  mit  einer 
Antwort  entgegnen,  wenn  sie  ihm  auch  ungleich  ist.  Immer  war  An- 
fang,  Mitte  und  Ende  unserer  Uiiterredung  die  Freundschaft.  Da  ist  es 
in  der  Ordnung,  dali  ich  von  der  wahren  Freundschaft,  dem  besten, 
fr5hlichsten  und  liebliclisten  alter  Dinge  spreche,  Wabre  Freundschaft 
ist  nach  dem  Zeugnis  des  Tullius  Cicero  Einklang  in  allem  Q^ttlicben 
und  Menschlichen  mit  Herzlichkert  und  zugeneigtem  Sinn*  Sie  ist  auch, 
wie  ich  von  dir  gelernt  ha  be,  das  Treffhchste  aller  Dinge  auf  Erden 
und  besser  als  afle  andern  Tugenden;  denn  sie  gesellt,  was  getrennt 
war,  sie  bewahrt,  was  sie  gesellt,  und  was  sie  bewahrt,  hebt  sie  hoher 
und  h^her,  Nichts  ist  wahrer  als  diese  Beschreibung  oder  ErkMrung, 
wer  sich  danach  richtet,  der  hat  einen  Grund  von  fester  Bewahrung. 

Filr  sie  wollen  wir  leben,  denn  durch  sie  wird  fester  unser  Streben, 

Sie  ist  ein  mtlchttg  Ding,  trOstet  vornehm  und  gerfng; 

Sie  richtet  auch  die  Waiikenden  und  erquickt  die  Krankenden, 

Sie  laCt  nicht  Unrecht  tiben,  und  fordert  frei  zu  Heben, 

Um  kurz  zu  werdeui  sie  ordnet  jedes  ohn'  Beschwerden, 

Sie  waltet  michtig  und  regiert  prfichtig. 

Doch  nun  davon  abzukommen,  ohne  da  von  zu  lassen,  endlich  richte 
ich  meine  Zeilcn  an  dich,  den  ich  in  meiner  Herzenskammer  einge- 
schlossen  trage,  der  jedes  menschenmdglichen  Loses  wilrdig  i$t»  Denn 
von  dem  Tage,  wo  ich  dich  zuerst  sab,  fing  ich  an  dich  zu 
Heben.  Du  bist  kiihn  in  die  Tiefen  meines  Herzens  eingedrungen,  dort 
hast  du  dir,  wunderbar  zu  sagen,  durch  den  Reiz  deines  lieblichen  Qe- 
sprUches  einen  Sitz  bereitet,  und  dali  er  nicht  bei  einem  AnstoU  um- 
geworfen  werde,  hast  durch  die  Rede  deiner  Briefe  dir  deinen  Scheme^ 
ja  einen  Thron  fest  gegriindet.  So  ist  es  gekommen,  daO  dich  aus 
meinem  GedSchtnis  kein  Vergessen  tilgen  kann»  keine  Dammerung  ver- 
htillen  und  kein  starkes  Stlirmen  von  Wind  und  Wetter  aufsttiren.  Doch 
wie  kann  man  von  Bestandigkeit  reden,  wo  immer  neue  Dinge  auf- 
eJnander  folgen?  Ich  wtirde  es  wohl  fiir  ein  wahres  Sein  halten,  wenn 
ich  immer  in  deiner  Nahe  sein  kQnnte;  aber  da  mir  solches  Sein  versagt 
ist,   wird  alles  Sein,    das  mich  umgibt,   von   mir  ftir  unwahr  erachtet. 
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Mache  du  also,  daB  ich  main  Sein  fiir  wahr  zu  halten  vermag,  und  das 
ist  nicht  anders  tnOglich,  als  wenn  etwas  von  dir  mit  mir  ist.  Audi 
der  Qlaube^O  wird  der  KOnig  aller  Tugenden  genannt,  und  das  bezeugt 
nicht  nur  die  heilige  Schrift,  auch  die  unverwerfliche  Lehre  weltlicher 
Lehrer.  Diesen  Glauben  wills!  du  und  ich  will  ihn,  du  suchst  ihn  bei 
mir,  ich  wieder  bei  dir,  ihn  hefte  ich  durch  Wort  und  Tat  eifrig  in  dein 
Herz;  scheidest  du  dich  von  ihm,  so  sinkst  du  zum  Abgrund;  I5sest  du 
dich  von  ihm,  so  fahrst  du  niederwMrts  vom  Pfade  der  Tugend.  Ver- 
mahlst  du  dich  ihm,  so  leuchtest  du  wie  ein  Sonnenstrahl;  dienst  du 
ihm,  so  eroberst  du  die  Burg  der  Tugenden;  folgst  du  ihm,  erwirbst 
du  ein  seliges  Leben;  hdltst  du  ihn  fest,  so  fassest  du  den  Anker  deiner 
Hoffnung.  Warum?  Er  bindet  in  Hoffnung,  er  vereint  in  Liebe;  durch 
seine  Fesseln  sind  wir  zusammengesellt;  daB  wir  ihn  ftihien,  danim 
wlinschen  wir  uns  Gliick.     Was  soil  ich  mehr  sagen? 

Alles  Gute  gewinnt, 

Wer  durch  Gott  in  Treue  brinnt. 

Du  allein  bist  mir  aus  Tausenden  erlesen,  du  allein  bist  in  das  Heilig- 
tum  meines  Geistes  aufgenommen,  du  allein  bist  mir  Genlige  statt  allein, 
wenn  du  dich  nMmlich  von  meiner  Liebe,  wie  ich  hoffe,  nimmer  abwendest. 
Wie  du  getan  hast,  habe  ich  auch  getan,  aller  Lust  habe  ich  aus  Liebe 
zu  dir  entsagt,  an  dir  allein  hange  ich,  auf  dich  habe  ich  alle  meine 
Hoffnung  und  mein  Vertrauen  gesetzt. 

Ferner  wenn  du  mir  ratst,  ich  soil  mich  vor  den  Rittern  wie  vor 
gewissen  Ungetiimen  hiiten,  so  hast  du  Recht.  Auch  ich  weiB,  wie  ich 
mich  wahre,  damit  ich  nicht  sinke  auf  die  Bahre.  Aber  ohne  die  Treue 
gegen  dich  zu  verletzen,  verschmMhe  ich  sie  nicht  ganz,  wenn  ich  nur 
nicht  dem  Fehler  unterliege,  den  du  ihnen  Schuld  gibst.  Denn  sie  sind 
es  doch,  durch  welche  die  Vorschriften  hofischer  Sitte  geubt  werden, 
sie  sind  Quelle  und  Ursprung  aller  |Ehre.  So  viel  Uber  die  Herren> 
bleiben  sie  nur  unserer  Minne  fern. 

Meines  Gelobnisses  eingedenk,  habe  ich  dich  immer  und  Uberall 
in  Gedanken,  denn  dadurch  wird  die  Glorie  meines  Hauptes  vOllig 
und  mein  Ruhm  erneut.  BestMndigkeit  des  Geistes  und  der  Treue  be- 
wahre  ich  dir  allein,  weil  ich  dadurch  Gold  und  Silber  der  Seele,  das 
ist  Anmut,  mir  erwerbe,  die  ich  hOher  zu  schatzen  habe  als  Gold  und 
Silber.     Was  dir  am  wertesten  sein  mag: 

„Daran  hange  ich  und  das  fiir  alle  Zeit  vcrlange  idi, 
Dabei  zu  beharren  in  Stetigkeit,  befiehit  mir  mein  Sinn  in  Wahr- 

haftigkeit. 
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Ich  bin  sicher  dfr,  niemand  folgt  in  mir 

Jetzt  Lind  jemals  dir  von  alien,  I 

Du  allein  sollst  mir  gefallen 

Ich  hfitte  mehr  gesendet 

Doch  tuts  nicht  not,  drum  sei  geendet,  1 

^H  Du  bist  mein,  ich  bin  detn,  I 

^H  Das  sot t St  du  gewiti  sein. 

^H  Du  bist  beschlossen 

^^^^^  Iti  meinem  Herzen, 

^^^^P  Verloren  tst  das  Schliissetetiii  | 

^^^^^  Du  fnufit  immer  drinnen  sein/ 

Dieser  Schluti  des  lateinischen  Briefes  ist  in  deutscher  Sprache,  in 
den  Mutterlauten  geschrieben  und  damm  auch  inniger  als  der  lange  Er- 
guB,  an  dem  Kopf  und  Herz  mitgearbeitet  baben.  Der  erste  manchmal 
mehr  als  das  letzte. 

Die  Antwort  endete  in  unverstUndigen  Andeutungen,  Abkiirzungen 
und  Witzeleien,  die  vielleicht  die  Geliebte  mit  den  Eiferstichteleien  des 
Schreibers  versShnen  sollten.  Wie  weit  es  gelang  mOge  der  dritte  und 
letzte  der  auf  uns  gekommenen  Briefe  zeigen. 

„lhm  Sie  —  dem  Ihren  die  Seine!  I 

Zwar  sagt  jemand  uiiter  dem  Nanien  Ovid's  von  der  Liebe: 
^Hoffend  meint  ich  geborgen  mich  selbst  vor  ktinftigen  Sorgen"* 

Aber  dieser  Verszeile  m5cMe  ich  eine  andere  Wendung  zuteilen: 
Hoffend  meint'  ich  mich  geborgen  vor  kiinftiger  Schreiberei,  Da  tont 
der  Ruf:  zu  den  Waff  en,  und  ich:  ] 

Muli  jetzt  singen  ein  Lied,  zu  dem  mich  n immer  das  Herz  zieht. 

Doch  wer  zw^nge  zurtick  die  einmal  begonnene  Weise!  Ich  will 
aber  nicht,  dali  du  mir  zOrnst,  wenn  icb  den  Eifer  stille,  der  deine 
Seele  ergriffen  hat,  Ich  habe  dir,  die  Wahrheit  zu  gestehen,  so  ver- 
traulich  geschrieben,  wie  es  vor  dir  kein  Mann  jemals  von  mir  zu  er- 
reichen  vermochte.  Aber  ihr  listigen  oder,  besser  gesagt,  erfahrenen 
Manner  pflegt  uns  einfaitige  Mlidchen  mit  Worten  zu  fangen.  Weil  wir 
insgemein  in  Einfalt  des  Herzens  mit  euch  auf  das  Schlachtfeld  der  Worte 
vorgehen,  trefft  ihr  uns  mit  den  Speeren  eurer,  wie  ihr  meint, 
richtigen  SchlOsse,  So  ist  es  gekommen,  dali  du  den  Brief,  der  neufich 
von  mir  an  dich  gerichtet  war,  mit  ungetumen  Tieren  verglichen  hast, 
die  zwar  nicht  irdisch,  aber  doch  sinnvoil  sind.  Und  darauf  hast  du 
dasselbe  getan,  dessen  du  mich  beschuldigt  hast.  Denn  zu  scham- 
los  und  dreist  hast  du  das  Mad  uberscbritten  und  die  Zilgel  der  laufen- 
den    Reden   unvorsichtigt  gelockert,    well  du   Worte,   die   nach  meiner 
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Meinung  gut  und  ehrlich  waren  und  aus  gutem  Gewissen  und  wahr- 
hafter  Treue  kamen,  mit  einer  Chimfire  und  Sirene  verglichen  hast. 
Das  kommt  nirgends  anders  her,  wie  ich  fest  glaube,  als  weil  bei  euch 
das  Sprichwort  gilt:  was  der  Bock  .  .  .  .^**)  und  weil  ihr  glaubt,  daii 
ihr  nach  jedem  freundlichen  Wort  von  uns  tatlich  werden  dQrft.  So 
ist  es  nicht  und  so  soil  es  nicht  sein!  Ich  wiirde  dir  schlecht  ge- 
fallen,  wenn  ich  alle  lieben  wollte,  denen  ich  gtitlich  zuspreche. 
Weil  du  mir  meine  Worte  verkehrt  hast,  bist  du  mir  tadelswert 
geworden.  Das  sollst  du  tun  nimmermehre,  Freund,  folge  meiner 
Lehre,  die  wird  dir  schaden  nicht.  Denn  wSrst  du  mir  nicht 
lieb,  so  lieBe  ich  dich  in  den  Abgrund  der  Unwissenheit  und  Blindheit 
rennen,  Du  bist  aber  eines  bessern  wert,  denn  in  dir  sind  sicht- 
bar  die  Friichte  der  Ehre  und  Zucht.  Ich  hatte  dir  wohl  mehr  in 
dem  Brief  gesandt,  aber  du  bist  so  wohl  gewandt,  daB  du  vieles 
aus  wenigen  zu  nehmen  weiQt.  BestMndig  und  gliicklich  sollst  du 
immer  sein!"*^) 

Damit  schlieBt  der  Briefwechsel.  Die  durch  den  Druck  hervorge- 
hobenen  Stellen  sind  in  deutscher  Sprache  geschrieben. 

Wenn  dies  auch  das  einzige  direkte  literarische  Zeugnis  von  einer 
Liebschaft  zwischen  zwei  Klosterleuten  ist,  so  unterliegt  es  kaum  einem 
Zweifel,  daB  manch  eine  deutsche  Heloise  ihren  Abaelard  nicht  minder 
gluhende  Episteln  gesandt  als  der  ungliickliche  Grander  des  Klosters 
„Zum  Paraklet**  an  die  bedauernswerte  Nonne  von  St.  Denis.  An  Ver- 
suchungen  hat  es  einerseits  nicht  gefehlt,  andererseits  nicht  an  guten 
Willen  beider  in  geistliche  Gewander  gesteckte  Geschlechter.  So  wie 
Geistliche  seit  Einfuhrung  des  ZOlibats  (11.  Jahrhundert)  mit  den  M5nchen 
an  ZUgellosigkeit  wetteiferten,  so  aberboten  gewisse  Nonnenkl5ster  die 
Frauenhauser  der  Stadte  an  wilden  Ausschweifungen.  Mit  den  klOsterlichen 
Skandalosas  aus  Sud-  und  Mitteldeutschland  laBt  sich  eine  ganze  Biblio- 
thek  fallen.  Eine  kleine  Biatenlese  habe  ich  in  einem  andern  Buch 
gegeben.  ^^) 

Recht  abfallige  Urteile  aber  die  Nonnen  begegnen  wir  an  Stellen, 
wo  man  sie  am  wenigsten  vermuten  mOchte:  in  den  Schriften  und 
Predigten  von  Geistlichen.  Nicolaus  de  Chemangis,  Geiler  von  Kaisers- 
berg  und  Thomas  Murner,  alle  drei  katholische  Priester,  verurteilen  die 
Sitten  der  Nonnen.  Um  nur  ein  Zitat,  und  zwar  der  zahmsten  eines 
hier  anzufahren,  sei  aus  der  „Schelmenzunft"  von  Thomas  Murner  er- 

wahnt:  „die  Klosterfrauen 

....  Die  so  schfibig  seind  mit  harden, 
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Das  sie  zu  scheimen  wtyilen  werden, 
LJnd  ganz  vergessen  ires  orden 
Und  seind  zu  buJerin  worde^^ 

Von  einem  deutschen  Nonnenkloster  ist  sogar  bekannt,  dati  es  sich 
zum  Hehlernest  flir  eine  Raiiberbande  hergab.  Nach  einerLiibeckerCbromk 
zum  Jahr  1419  sagte  eine  bet  Straliberg  aufgehobene  Rotte  von  Strolcben 
aus,  daO  sie  ihre  Beute  durch  einige  „Biibmnen*'  in  einem  Nonnenkloster 
untergebracht  batten,  in  das  sie  von  ibren  Schlupfwinkeln  im  Walde 
ungest5rt  aus-  und  eingegangen  waren. 

In  jenen  Kl5stern,  die  sich  sittlich  rein  erhielten,  hatte  sich  eine 
mit  sinnUcben  Elementen  Oberstark  vermisdite  Frommigkeit  herausge- 
bildet,  Jesus  war  der  Brautrgam  zahlloser  Nonnen,  die  er  besucbte, 
mit  denen  er  sich  vermfihlte,  denen  er  2uin  Zeichen  seiner  Gegenwart 
Wundmable  am  Kcirper  (Stigmatas)  binterlieli.  Die  Chronisten,  wie 
Tbietmar  von  Merseburg,  sagen  von  verstorbenen  Nonnen:  sie  haben  das 
Lager  ihres  langersehnten  himmlischen  Briiutiganis  bescbritten^*),  d.  h,  sie 
haben  sich  ihm  nun  vermabit,  Der  alte  Rechtsgrundsatz :  ist  das  Lager  be- 
schritten,  ist  die  Ebe  erstritten,  bildet  das  Motiv  dieser  Anschauung. 
„VerzQckte  Frauen  spiefen  mijtterlich  mit  dem  Jesuskind;  es  muli  an 
ihrem  Sett  in  der  Wiege  begen,  Sie  nabren  es,  ja  sie  fiihlen  sich  mit 
ihm  schwanger.  Ein  gleich  sehnendes  V^erlangen  treibt  sie  zum  Ge* 
kreuzigten,  sie  wollen  ihn  kilssen  und  iimarmen,  und  sie  tragen  seinen 
Namen  auf  ihr  Herz  geprelit  und  auf  ibren  Brusten/'*-) 

Die  M5nche  trieben  es  nicbt  anders.  Auch  sie  fiibrten  ein 
,,himmlisch-mystisches  Liebesleben,  m  dem  die  VerzUckten  Ersatz  fiir  die 
irdiscbe  Liebe  fanden*  Manner  fiihlten  sich  als  Verlobte  der  reinen 
Jungfrau,  Ein  M5nch  Hermann  in  dem  Pramonstratenserkloster  Steinfetd 
glaubte    ein  vollstandiges   Liebesleben   mit  der  Juogfrau  zu  fuhren'*/-^) 

Noch  weiter  geht  ein  Bild  des  Dominikaner-Miincbes  Alanus,  das 
Keyliler"^)  in  Graz  sah.  Die  Unterschrift  dazu  meldet:  „wie  Maria  seine 
Liebe  gegen  ihn  also  vergolten,  daO  sie  im  Beisein  des  Sohns  Gottes 
selbst  samt  vielen  Engeln  und  Auserwablten  sicb  m»t  Alano  verm^hlt» 
mit  ihrem  jungfrauttcben  Munde  einen  Kuli  des  ewigen  Friedens  ge- 
geben,  ihn  aus  ihren  keuschesten  Brlisten  getrHnket  und  mit  einem 
Ring  zum  Zeichen  der  Vermahlung  beschenkf*.  Welch  erbllrmhche 
Blasphemie  in  solchem  Gebaren  lag,  dafiir  fehlte  der  Mehrzahl  dieser 
Leute  jegliches  Verstandnis.  Dennoch  ist  kaum  anzunebmeti,  dali  nicbt 
kluge  Kspfe  die  Entheibgung  eingesehen,  und  nur  geduldet  haben,  weil 
ihr  Religion sgeschaft  dadurch  Vorteile  erlangte.    Geschaft  ist  Qeschaft! 
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Maria  laBt  sich  noch  vielfach  von  ihren  Getreuen  als  Amme  benfltzen.**) 
Im  Kloster  Pforta  bei  Naumburg  gab  es  einst  ein  Gemfilde,  auf  dem  die 
Qottesmutter  einen  blinden  Abt  durch  ihre  Milch  sehend  machte. 

Diese  geistige  Liebe  drSngte  mehr  als  eine  Nonne  zu  poetischen 
SchOpfungen,  in  denen  sich  das  heiUe  Liebesverlangen  nach  Jesus  aus- 
spricht.  Diese  von  heimlicher  Sinnlichkeit  durchglUhten  Lieder  fanden 
weite  Verbreitung  in  den  KlOstem  und  drauBen  im  Weltgetriebe.  So 
die  Qedichte:  Wer  hilft  mir,  daB  ich  den  begrise,  Nach  dem  mein 
Herze  sich  versent  usw.  —  Weine  Herze,  weinet  ougen,  Weinet  blutes 
trehene  rot  usw.  —  Ich  will  j^rlanc  numme  sunden,  Sprach  ein  Frou- 
welin  geweit  usw.  —  Aus  gotes  herzein  ein  Wort  entsprang,  Es  was  und 
ist  5n  anefang,  usw.  —  Wol  us  im  Geist  gOn  Baden ,  Ir  zarten  Frowelin 
usw.^*),  und  vielleicht  noch  viele  andere  mehr,  deren  Verf asset  man 
unter  den  M5nchen  sucht,  wMhrend  ein  gepreBtes  Frauenherz  sich  in 
ihnen  Erleichterung  zu  schaffen  suchte,  von  seelischen  Schmerzen  ge- 
foltert,  gegen  die  es  kein  Entrinnen  gab. 

Diese  Uberschwangliche  Liebe  zum  Erl5ser  leistete  den  hart  an 
religiOsen  Wahnsinn  streifenden  Exaltationen  eines  Heeres  von  Nonnen 
derart  Vorschub,  daB  manche  yon  ihnen  zu  Fanatikerinnen  gegen  den 
eigenen  K5rper  wurden.  Sie  fiihrten  als  Klausnerinnen  ein  menschen- 
unwtirdiges  Dasein,  das  die  Nerven  so  lange  zerrlittete,  bis  endlich  ein 
barmherziger  Tod  die  Qual  beendete. 

Diese  Eremitinnen  legten  sich  freiwillig  Einzelhaft  auf,  denen  sie 
noch  besondere,  sorgsam  ausgeklUgelte  QuMlereien  hinzufiigten. 

Die  Klausnerin  Wiborada  lieB  sich  auf  dem  IrenhUgel  in  der  Nflhe 
St.  Gallens  einmauern.  Sie  lebte  von  fast  ungenieBbar  gewordenen 
Speisen,  den  Almosen  der  umwohnenden  Bauern.  Ihr  harenes  Gewand 
hielt  ein  eiserner  Reifen  mit  stumpfen  Stacheln,  die  sich  tief  in  das 
Fleisch  gruben,  zusammen.  In  dem  kleinen  Hauschen,  das  Wiborada  bis 
an  ihr  tragisches  Ende  beherbergte,  wohnte  nur  durch  eine  Wand  ge- 
trennt,  neben  ihr  Frau  Wendelgard,  „die  dort  urn  ihren  Ehegemahl 
trauerte,  der  vom  letzten  Heereszug  nimmer  heimgekehrt".  Wie  diese 
Wendelgard  aus  ihrer  Einsamkeit  erl5st  wurde,  erzahlt  Scheffel  in  einer 
historischen  Anmerkung  seines  „Ekkehard''^^),  die  ich  nachdriicklich  ziir 
LektUre  empfehle.  Andere  dieser  nordischen  Fakirinnen,  die  „in  rauhen 
Zeiten  ihrem  Gott  in  rauher  Form  zu  dienen  suchten",  sahen  ihre 
FrOmmigkeit  in  der  ekelhaftesten  Verwahrlosung  des  K5rpers,  so  die 
Liutberga,  die  in  der  zweiten  Halfte  des  neunten  Jahrhunderts  bei 
Halberstadt  lebte,    der   Kalte  ausgesetzt,    vor  Schmutz  starrend,   doch 
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reichlich  genahrt  von  den  benachbarten  Fromnien,"'^)  Ebenso  lebten 
aujier  den  bereits  genannten  die  Klaiistierinnen  Rachild,  Perchterat, 
Kerhild  und  besonders  .viele  ungenannt  gebliebene  in  den  wilden  Ar- 
dennen  und  Vogesen,  Ihre  Heiligkeit  von  den  Zeitgenossen  gepriesen 
und  von  der  Kirch e  urkundlich  bestHtigt,  ging  so  v^'eit,  dali  sie  das  Un- 
geziefer  auf  ihren  Leibern  bewahrten  —  sapienti  sat.^^) 

Diese  Askese  ,,befand  sich  ohne  Frage  irn  direktesten  Gegensatz 
zu  deni  natiirlichen  Qefyhl  des  Menschen.  Aber  die  Kirche  batte  die 
Macbt,  auch  die  berecbtigsten  Geflihle  zu  zwingen  und  aufzuheben'\ '^'*) 
Wie  Steinbausen  Oberzeugend  nachweist  lauft  ein  pathologischer  Gnmd- 
zug  durch  das  ganze  religiose  Gefublsleben  des  Mittelalters,  derm  es 
gibt  nichts  Unnaturlicheres,  Krankhafteres  als  die  ganze  Forderung  der 
Askese.  Der  Welt  zu  entsagen,  den  natUdichen  Menscben  zu  be- 
siegen,  das  war  nach  der  Lehre  der  Kirche  die  hQchste  Tugend.  Und 
in  Wahrheit  sah  das  gesanite  Mittelalter  jn  dem  gotterfullten  Askesen 
das  bochste  menschlicbe  Jdeal"-*)  Darum  iibertrug  sich  dieser  Ober- 
schwang  so  intensiv  auf  ueltliche  Kreise. 

In  gar  mancher  Hofbaftung  ging  es  frommer  her,  als  in  den  KlOstern 
und  manch  hohe  Frau  hMte  besser  in  die  Klausur  gepalit,  als  auf  die 
ihr  durch  Geburt  vorgezeichnete  Laufbahn. 

So  iene  deutsche  Frauenblume,  die  an  ihrer  Fr5mmigkeit  allzufriih 
dahingewelkte  Mimosa  Elisabeth,  Pfalzgrafin  von  Hessen. 

Das  Leben  dieser  seltenen  Frau  hat  sich  in  Wirklichkeit  anders  ah- 
gespielt,  afs  es  im  Votksmund  fortlebt*  Sage  und  Dichtung  haben  ge- 
schaftig  einen  poetischen  Glorienschein  gewoben,  der  das  Haupt  der 
Ungluckhchen  fiir  aile  Zeiten  umstrahft.  Das  Leben  bot  ihr  nur  dilrre, 
haiiliche  Frosa. 

Elisabeth  wurde  1207  als  Tochter  des  KOnigs  Andreas  II,  von  Ungarn 
und  der  Gertmd  von  Meran  geboren,  die  zu  Preliburg  residierten.  Vier- 
jUhrig  wurde  sie  mit  dem  elfjabrigen  Ludwig,  dem  Sohn  Hermanns  L 
von  Thtiringen  verfobt  und  an  den  Hot"  ihres  zukunftigen  Scbwiegervaters 
gesandt,  urn  dort  erzogen  zu  werden.  Reich  beladen  mit  der  Mitgift 
des  Prinzeliieins  nnd  Geschenken  fiir  die  Gesandtschaft  des  Landgrafen 
Heinrich,  die  nach  Preliburg  gekommen  war»  ging  es  der  Wartburg  zu. 

Mit  ihrer  Schw^gerin  Agnes  und  den  Tochtern  thtiringischer  Edler 
wurde  die  kleine  Elisabeth  in  alien »  einem  vornehmen  Fraulein  wissens- 
werten  Dingen  unterwiesen.  Bereits  bei  dem  Kind  zeigte  sich  der  Hang 
2ur  Askese,  der  ihr  ganzes,  nur  zu  kurzes  Leben  beherrschen  sollte* 
Vielleicht  war   es   der  tiefe  Schmerz  urn  den  Verlust  der  Mutter,   der 
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das  zartorganisierte  sechsjMhrige  M^dchen  in  seiner  neuen  Heimat  unter 
fremden  Menschen  doppelt  verwundete.  Ihr  Hang  zur  Demut  und  FrOmmig- 
keit  fand  bei  ihrer  Umgebung  keinerlei  Verstpndnis.  Man  besp^ttelte 
Oder  verurteilte  Elisabeths  Gebaren,  das  ihre  zukiinftige  Schwieger- 
mutter  mit  den  Worten  kennzeichnete :  Elisabeth  sei  zur  Magd  aber  nicht 
zur  Ftirstin  geboren.  Nur  ihr  Verlobter  Ludwig  und  ein  thtinngischer 
Adeliger,  einst  der  FUhrer  der  Gesandtschaft,  Walter  von  Vargula,  hielten 
treu  zu  ihr. 

Vierzehn  Jahre  war  Elisabeth,  einunzwanzig  Ludwig  alt,  als  sie 
in   der   St.  Georgkirche  zu  Eisenach   die  HMnde   ineinanderlegten. 

Die  frliher  von  hellem  Jubel  durchtOnte  Wartburg,  die  gastliche 
Statte  fur  die  Fahrenden,  wo  sonst  f roher  Gesang  erschallte,  manch  Liedlein 
beim  Becher  erklang,  das  den  Frauen  ein  schamig  ErrOten  auf  die  Wangen 
gelockt,  wurde  nun  zum  Kloster.  Nur  von  Gott  und  den  Werken  der 
Menschenliebe  war  die  Rede.  Das  ganze  Leben  auf  der  stolzragenden 
Veste  war  eine  Vorbereitung  flir  das  Jenseits.  Und  der  junge  Land- 
graf,  seiner  Gemahlin  in  inniger  Liebe  zugetan,  lieU  sie  gewfthren,  weckte 
durch  kein  Machtwort  die  kiinstlich  zuriickgedrangte  Jugendlust  in  der 
kaum  dem  Backfischalter  entwachsenen  Frau.  Viel  Leid  ware  ihr  erspart 
geblieben,  hatte  der  Flirst  den  Urheber  von  Elisabeths  Ungllick  dorthin 
gejagt,  wohin  er  gehSrte  und  wohin  er  schlieUlich  auch  kam. 

Konrad  von  Marburg,  ein  fanatischer  Pfaffe,  hatte  Elisabeth  auf 
dem  Gewissen,  derselbe  Hallunke,  der  mit  alien  Krfiften  darauf  hin- 
arbeitete,  Deutschland  mit  der  Inquisition  zu  beglucken.  Ein  paar  frische 
Stegreif junker  vereitelten  dies  Vorhaben,  als  sie  ihn  1233  wie  einen  tollen 
Hund  erschlugen. 

Seine  finstere,  unduldsame  Asketik  machte  aus  dem  gebrechh'chen 
Weib  ein  willenloses  Werkzeug,  das  sich  in  erniedrigender  Weise  ziich- 
tigen  liel5.  „Von  ime  leit  (litt)  si  mannigen  slac.**  Auf  Konrads  Konto 
sind  all  die  Fehler  Elisabeths  zu  setzen,  die  ihr  ein  friihes  Grab  be- 
reiteten. 

Mit  vollen  Handen  teilte  die  fromme  Landgrafin  Almosen  an  Wtirdige 
und  Unwiirdige  aus,  wahrend  sie  selbst  sich  das  NOtigste  versagte. 
Sogar  das  Bad  gait  ihr  als  sUndhaftes  Vergniigen.  Als  sie  einmal  ein 
Bad  nehmen  wollte  bereute  sie  sofort  ihre  „weltliche  Gesinnung"  und 
platscherte  deshalb  nur  ein  wenig  mit  den  Fiilien  im  Wasser.^*)  All- 
nachtlich  muBte  sie  eine  Dienerin  wecken,  damit  sie  eine  Stunde  im  Ge- 
bet  zubringen  konnte.  Barful5,  in  schlichtester  wollener  Kleidung,  trug 
sie  selbst  jedes  ihrer  vier  Kinder  zur  Taufe. 


IV.  Abschnitt.    Hinter  Klostermauern. 
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Sechs  Jahre  nachihrer 
Vermahlung  wurde  sie 
Witwe.  Auf  einem  Kreuz- 
zug  starb  der  Landgraf 
in  Otrapto  in  Hafieo.  Sie 
hatte  denGatien  attfrkhtig 
geliebt  undwieein  Keulen- 
schlag  traf  sie  die  Todes* 
oachricht,  FOr  ihren  un- 
miindigen  Sohn,  Heinrich, 
der  als  achtzehnjahriger 
Jiiogling  durch  einen  Lie- 
bestrank  vergiftet  wurde, 
ergriff  Elisabeths  Schwa- 
g€r»  Heinrich  Raspe,  4le 
Regierung, 

Eine  seiner  ersten 
Amtshandlungen  bestand 
darin,  sein  Mutchen  an 
Elisabeth  zu  kiihlen,  die 
er  ob  ihres  dem  seinen 
ganz  entgegengesetzten 
Lebenswandels  wilien 
haBte.  Er  vertrieb  sie  aus 
derWartburg,  ,,Verlassen 
und  in  Tr^nen  gebadet  soil 
die  KOnigstochter,  das 
jijngste  Kind  auf  dem 
Arm,  zu  FtiBden  Biirgberg 


Die  hellige  ELIsabetb  von 
Thuringen  mit  tinxg  and 
Brot  in  den  Hiindcn  «u 
ihren  Fufien  era  verkrup- 
pcltcr  Berttler. 
i^Elfcnbelnitattiette  etwa 
Mine  det  »5.  J^hrliundtrtt). 


nach  Eisenach  hinabge- 
stiegen  sein,  Hier  habe 
sie  nirgends  Aufnahme 
gefunden,  weil  der  neue 
Landgraf  dies  verboten 
hatte,  Alle  Tliren  blieben 
ihr  verschlossen,  trotz- 
detn  sie  alle  Einwohner 
mit  Wohltaten  QberhMiift 
hatte.  Zuletzt  soil  sie  in 
einer  elenden  Schenke, 
in  einem  halbverfallenen 
Stall  Unterkunft  gehmden 
haben,  nachdem  der  Wirt 
das  Vieh  hinausgetrieben 
hatte,  IhreNahrungmuiSte 
sie  erbetteln,  ehe  sich  ein 
armer  Priester  der  Mutter 
und  der  unschiildigen  Kin- 
der erbarmte  und  ihr  ein 
Strohlager  in  seinem 
Hauschen  anwies/'  So  be- 
richtet  die  stark  mit  Dich- 
tung  durchffochtene  Ge- 
schichte.  Auch,  daC  sie 
durch  Spinnen  den  Unter- 
halt  fUr  sich  o  nd  ihre  Kinder 
erwerben  muBte,  ehe  sich 
die  Verwandten,  Bischof 


Egbert  von  Bamberg  und  ihre  Xante,  Abtissin  von  Kitzingen,  der  Ver* 
lassenen  annahmen,   erscheinl  nicht  ganz  gtaiibwOrdig. 

PersOniichkeiten  wie  Elisabeth  setzt  die  Sage  mit  Vorliebe  die 
Martyrerkrone  auf  und  fiigt  ihr  noch  Stacheln  und  Dornen  hinzu,  DieM}^he 
liebt  e^,  ihre  Lieblingsgestalten  mit  Wehmut  zu  umkleiden.  Sie  weint 
eben  so  herzlich  Ober  eine  Genofeva  und  Elisabeth,  wie  sie  liber  einen 
Tyll  Eulenspiegel  facht.  Das  Kind,  das  man  liebt  soil  man  zOchtigen, 
sagt  das  Volk,  und  die  heilige  Elisabeth,  ein  Schmerzenskind  wie  wenige, 
wird  geliebt,  bis  zum  heutigen  Tag*  Ihr,  dieser  holden  Gestalt,  wie  sie 
sich  das  deutsche  Gemtit  schuf,  in  deren  Mantelfalten  Almosen  zu  Rosen 
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wurden,  deren  Geist,  losgelOst  von  allem  Irdischen  nur  im  Jenseits  lebte, 
hat  der  Deutsche  all  die  Reinheit  angedichtet,  die  seit  der  Germanenzeit 
in  dem  Idealweib  unvergessen  fortlebte  und  doch  nur  so  selten  die  Erde 
mit  FtiBen  trat.  So  wurde  das  Leben  Elisabets  zu  einem  Epos,  zu 
einem  unentwirrbaren  Knauel  von  Tatsachen  und  Phantasie. 

Geschichtlich  steht  fest,  daU  sie  wieder  auf  der  Wartburg  einzog, 
und  ein  friihes  Ende  fand.  Am  19.  November  1231  hauchte  Elisabeth 
ihren  Geist  aus.  Kaum  vierundzwanzig  Jahre  alt  wurde  die  arme  Frau, 
der  vier  Jahre  spMter  das  Gllick  widerfuhr,  heilig  gesprochen  zu 
werden.  Die  Nachwelt  bedauert  in  ihr  eine  unter  der  Knute  des  M5nch- 
tums  allzufriih  verwelkte  Rose. 

Die  Askese  ging  trotz  alledem  bei  Elisabeth  von  ThUringen  denn  doch 
nicht  so  weit,  die  allergrOUte  Narretei  der  mittelalterlichen  FrOmmigkeit, 
die  Josefsehe,  mitzumachen.  Die  tiirkischen  Juden  fasten  am  Vers5hnungs- 
tag  nicht  in  der  Synagoge,  sondern  an  einem  iippig  gedeckten  Tisch; 
das  erhOht  naturlich  die  Kasteiung.  Die  iiberfrommen  Eheleute  fasteten 
gleichfalls,  nur  belohnen  sie  sich  nicht,  wie  die  orientalischen  Hebrfler 
am  Ausgang  des  Feiertags  durch  den  Genuli  fUr  die  ausgestandene 
Marter.  Im  „OswaW  springen  die  Eheleute  in  kaltes  Wasser,  wenn 
sie  Minnegluten  anwandeln  •^^)  —  Von  einer  Herrscherin,  diB  sich 
nach  langjahriger  Ehe  der  vollsten  Reinheit  beriihmte,  war  schon  friiher 
die  Rede.  Die  GegensMtze  berlihren  sich  eben  auch  da.  Denn  neben 
dieser  iibermenschlichen  Tugend  ging  auch  eine  menschliche,  allzumensch- 
liche  Untugend  um,  die  durch  den  Minnedienst  zu  etwas  AlltMglichem 
werden  sollte  —  die  liberspannte  Frauenverehrung. 


I 


Konigin  Frawe. 


Mit  dem  z\vt>lften  Jahrhundert  ungefiihr  hebt  die  Zeit  des  Rfttertunis 
an.  Aus  dem  altgerniatiischen  Edeling  entstand  der  Adelige,  der  im 
Dienst  der  Ftirsten  seine  Lebensaufgabe  fand.  Dieser  Dienstadel  war 
unter  den  Karolfngern  bereits  erblich  und  zu  einem  Faktor  geworden, 
mit  dem  die  Herrscher  gewattig  zu  rechnen  batten.  Jc  schwMcher  die 
Nachfolgcr  Karfs  des  GroBen  wurden,  desto  mebr  erstarkten  die  Grolien 
des  Reiches.  Sie  wurden  Gerrchtsherrn  auf  ihren  GiJtern,  di^  fettesten 
Beamtenstellen  fielen  ihnen  zu,  und  ihre  jungeren  Kinder  erlangten  in 
den  Klostern  als  Geistliche  kirchlidie  Macbt.  Aus  der  Heerfolge,  die 
sie  mit  ibren  Mannen,  SOldnern  und  Leibeignen,  den  Fiirsten  lelsteten, 
bildete  sicb  unter  ihnen  ein  soldatiscber  Geist  aus,  der  wucbs,  je  mehr 
die  Fiirsten  In  den  verlustreichen  Kampfen  auf  die  Adeligen  und  ilire 
Vasallenbeere  angewiesen  waren!  Die  Deutschen  wurden  zu  Recken, 
aus  denen  sich  durcb  die  Einwanderung  f  rem  der  Sitten  Ritter  entwickelten, 
Diese  Wandkmg  nabm  etwa  drei  Jahrhunderte  in  Ansprucb, 

Die  Ritterzeit  sah  das  Aufbliiben  der  farbenglubenden  Blume  der 
Romantik,  die  aus  fr^nktschem  Boden  nach  unserem  Vaterland  versetzt 
wurde.  Sie  gedieb  prachtig,  wenn  auch  der  Duft  ibrer  beimatlicben 
Scbolle  sich  mit  dem  kr^ftigern  Erdgemch  Deiitschlands  vermengte. 
Als  sie  dem  Welken  nahe  war,  selzte  man  ein  Kunstprodukt  an  ibre 
Stelle,  dem  Wind  und  Wetter  bald  die  triigerischen  Farben  bleichten 
und  die  fadenscheinig  gewordenen  Bllitter  zerzausten. 

Die  Ritter-  und  Minneperiode  wurde  von  romantisch  veranlagten 
Epigonen  arg  uberschatzt  und  mit  Romanfiguren  bev5lkert,  die  nie  ge- 
lebt  haben.  In  all  der  Romantik  jener  Epoche  war  immer  ein  starker 
Zusatz  von  Prosa  und  Unnatur.  Poetisch  reden  und  recht  materiah'stisch 
handein  war  Ritterart,  Die  Helden  im  Panzer  muten  gar  haufig  an  wie 
Schauspieler,  die  mit  geschminkten  Gesichtern  und  fur  das  Rampenlicht 
berechneten    Kostlimeti    im    bellen    Sonnenschein    einhervvandeln.      Die 

U«tu<tt  Die  dciitschc  I* fan  m  ilcr  Vcrg;iii|t«tihciL  / 
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Akteure,  auf  der  Buhne  bewundert,  beneidet  und  applaudiert,  werden  zu 
KomOdianten,  denen  die  vordem  hingerissene  Menge  mit  mitleidigem 
Lacheln  nachblickt.  Der  Held,  der  fiir  die  hOchsten  Qliter  des  Menschen, 
seine  Familie  und  sein  Vaterland,  das  Schwert  ergreift  und  sein  Leben 
einsetzt,  wird  zum  bemitleidenswerten  Narren,  wenn  er  um  nichtiger 
Hirngespinste  willen  seine  geraden  Glieder  aufs  Spiel  setzt.  In  jedem 
Ritter  steckte  solch  ein  Stiick  Don  Quixote. 

Darum  auch  fand  diese  Epoche  ihre  bitteren  Hasser  im  ntichtem 
denkenden  Menschen,  an  denen  es  niemals  gefehlt  hat.  Der  Rationalis- 
mus  hat  in  seiner  Abneigung  immer  nur  die  SchwMchen  dieser  denk- 
wlirdigen  Periode  gesehn,  und  deren  hat  sie  genug,  und  muB  sie  haben, 
als  das  noch  von  voller  Jugendlichkeit  getragene,  gerade  in  die  Reife 
tretende  Alter  des  VOlkerlebensJ) 

Der  Kampf  war  die  Lebensaufgabe  des  Rittertums  und  die  Liebe 
ihr  erster  und  absoluter  Leitstern.  Und  diese  beiden  Motive  stUrzten 
sie  nach  kurzem  Lauf  in  einen  Pfuhl  der  Roheit,  in  den  man  nur  der  ge- 
schichtlichen  Wahrheit  zu  Liebe  blicken  mag. 

Die  Ritterzeit  des  zw51ften  und  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts  wird  in 
den  beiden  folgenden  gleichen  Zeitabschnitten  zum  Zerrbild,  wie  sie  schon 
vorher  wMhrend  der  Kreuzzuge,  dieser  epidemischen  Tollheit,  die  alt- 
germanische  Ungeschliffenheit  mit  aus  dem  Orient  eingeschleppten  Lastern 
und  durch  das  Vagantenleben  entstandenen  Leidenschaften  durchtrflnkt  hatte. 
Nur  das  Werden  und  die  Bllitezeit  des  Rittertums  zeitigt  jene 
Schwarmerei,  jene  klinstlich  aufgerichtete  ideale  Welt,  die  nur  zu  oft 
den  Boden  unter  den  Fiilien  verlieren  sollte.  Aber  diese  Phantastik 
reifte  den  Geist,  machte  ihn  empfanglich  fUr  bisher  ganz  unbekannte 
Eindriicke,  schuf  neuc  Gedanken.  Ein  ungeahntes  Zauberland  tat  sich 
vor  den  sehend  gewordenen  Augen  auf;  das  blendende,  begeisterte  bis 
zum  Oberschwang,  bis  zur  Verriicktheit.  Man  lebte  in  Extremen.  Wett- 
lust  im  hochsten  Grade,  wahnsinnige  Liebe  zu  allem  Irdischen,  die  ein  ur- 
pl5tzlich  hervorbrechender  Weltschmerz  mit  einem  Schlag  vernichten  konnte. 

ber  K5lner  Ritter  Karl  von  Villers  ritt  nach  Beendigung  eines 
Turniers  mit  seinem  Genossen  Gerhard  Vaskard  nach  Mainz.  Da  kamen 
sie  iiber  einen  blumenbedeckten  Anger,  den  Bache  durchrieselten  und  bunte 
Falter  umflatterten.  Da  gedachten  die  Ritter  der  Verganglichkeit  all 
dieser  NaturschSnheiten.  Und  sie,  die  noch  kurz  bevor  voll  Tatendrang 
in  die  Welt  hinausgeblickt,  legten  sich  gegenseitig  das  Geliibde  ab, 
funf  Jahre  gegen  Unglaubige  zu  kampfen  und  dann  die  Rtistung  mit 
der  Kutte  zu  vertauschen. 


V.  Absclinitt,    Kunigin  Frawe. 
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Impulsiv  aiifflackeriKJe  Gefiihle  beherrschten  eben  den  Geist  jener  Zeit, 

In  diesem  Geflililsleben  wiirzelte  aiich  der  gesteigerte  Marienkiiltus, 
in  dem  die  danialige  Welt  all  ihren  Idealismus,  all  ihre  dein  refnen  Weib 
entgegengebrachte  Verehrung  zusammenfalite.  Die  auf  den  Kreuzztigen 
geschauten  Wunder  des  Orients,  der  durcti  diese  Abenteurerziige  fanati- 
slerte  Glauberiseifer  fachte  religidse  Gluten  an,  die  im  Marienkultus  iliren 
Brennpunkt  fanden. 

Die  Frau  stand  im  Mittelpunkt  des  Denkens  nnd  Fiiblens  jener  Zeit, 
und  als  die  KOnigin  aller  Fraiien  gait  die  Qottesmiitter. 

Ziim  erstenmal  in  der  Geschiclite  der  Menscliheit  erscheint  wahrend 
der  Ritterzeit  die  Frau  a!s  Bildungselement  des  nationalen  Gemefnlebens 
und  wenn  im  Turnier  der  Siegespreis  von  Frauenhand  verteiit  wird,  so 
empfilngt  die  Frau  selbst  den  hoclisten  Preis:  das  Sich-beugen  des 
Mannes  vor  echter  Weiblichkeit.-) 

Diese  Unterwerfung  vor  der  Frau  —  nicht  den  Frauen  — ,  die 
Freude  auch  an  anderen  Dingen  als  Kampf  und  Sieg,  hat  regen  Anteil  an 
der  eniporsprielienden  Glanzperiode  deutscher  Dichtung.  Waren  es  auch 
alte  im  Volk  selbst  entstandene  Stoffe  oder  der  Fremde  entlehnte  Vor- 
wurfe,  an  deren  Ausarbeitung  deutsche  Dichter  ihr  K5nnen  zeigten,  so 
tragen  doch  alle  echt  deutscbes  Kolorit.  Da  sich  in  ihnen  haargenau 
die  Zeit  ihrer  Entstehung  wiederspiegit,  so  sind  sie  alle  ebenso  unschatz- 
bare  Dokumente  fiir  die  Kulturforschung,  wie  sie  echte  Perlen  der  Welt- 
literatur  sind,  Die  Dichter  bebandeln  die  Ritterwelt  fur  die  ritterlichen 
Kreise,  der  damaligen  einzigen  Gesellschaftsklasse  von  Bedeutung.  Da 
sie  nach  zeitgenSssischen  Modellen  arbeiten,  so  entstehen  realistisch- 
plastische  Bilder  von  photographischer  Treue,  wenn  aucb  der  Leser  gar 
oft  den  Eindruck  gewinnt,  als  stiege  eine  Sagenwelt  vor  ibni  auf, 
und  nicht  das  Leben. 

Schon  die,  nach  heutigem  MaO  beurteilte,  bis  zur  Tollbeit  gehende 
Frauenverehrung  hat  etwas  Mfirchenhaftes. 

Nicht  daO  man  nicht  schon  vorher  der  Liebe  sritJeSchmerzen  empfunden 
hMte,  Man  liebte  heilJ  und  innig,  so  lange  Deutsche  die  Heimatfuft 
atmeten.  Welch  innige  Tf>ne  weili  z.  B.  Ekkehard,  der  St.  Galler  Monch 
in  seinem  Waltarilied  anzuschlagen,  wenn  er  von  der  Liebe  Walters  und 
Hildegundes  erzShlt.  Wie  innig  wirbt  der  jugendliche  Held  urn  die  lieb- 
liche  Maid: 

,,Und  wiilit'  ich,  daB  in  Treuen  mir  zugetan  dein  Herz, 
Wollt'st  du  dicli  mir  geloben  in  Frcuden  und  in  Schmcrz* 
So  wollf  fch,  was  die  Seele  mir  fIJIlt,  dir  geben  kuntl*** 
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Da  warf  sich  ihm  zu  FQfien  in  Liebe  Hildegund: 
^Wohin  du  mich  magst  rufen/  sie  spricht,  „ich  folge  dir, 
Und  was  du  willst  gebieten,  das  kUnde,  Herre,  mir".*) 
Zu  Gudrun  dem  „waidlichen  Kind"  sagt  Herwig: 

^Geliebt  euch,  mich  zu  minnen,  mein  schOnes  Mttgdelein, 
Dann  will  mit  alien  Sinnen,  ich  immer  also  sein, 
Wie  ihr  mir  wollt  gebieten.    Ihr  sollt  den  Dienst  geniefien. 
Von  Burgen  und  von  Freuden.    Das  soil  ftir  euch,  o  Frau, 

mich  nicht  verdrieBen."  0 

In  solchen  Worten  und  in  den  meisten  Liedem  der  Minnesinger 
auf  die  Frau  und  die  Weiblichkeit  herrscht  ein  ungezwungen  empor- 
quellender  GefUhlston.  Die  besten  der  deutschen  Minnesdnger  singen 
nicht  von  der  amour,  dem  sinnlichen  Begehren  des  Troubadours,  sondem 
von  der  Minne,  dem  „Gedenken",  der  Sehnsucht  des  ritterlichen  Mannes 
nach  dem  weiblichen  Ideal,  das  ihm  in  der  Herrin  erschienen  ist.*) 

Doch  diese  T5ne  halten  nicht  lange  vor.  Sie  werden  mit  dem 
Fortschreiten  des  Rittertums  gespreizter,  bis  sie  sich  in  Oberspanntheit 
verlieren. 

Die  religiose  Begeisterung ,  die  den  Ritter  das  Kreuz  auf  seinen 
Mantel  heften  lieB,  trieb  ihn  zu  Abenteuern,  bei  denen  er  vielleicht 
Ruhm  und  Ehren  gewinnen  konnte,  zwangen  ihn  aber,  all  das  auf 
das  Spiel  zu  setzen,  was  ihm  teuer  war.  Er  muBte  Weib  und  Kind, 
Haus  und  Hof  verlassen,  ohne  anderes  Entgelt  dafiir  zu  finden,  als 
Worte,  die  ihm  viel  verhielien,  ohne  datt  sie  hienieden  in  Erfiillung  ge- 
gangen  wfiren.  Die  Hoffnung  auf  das  Jenseits  war  ganz  sch5n,  sie 
tr5stete  aber  nicht  alle  Menschen  iiber  zeitliche  Unannehmlichkeiten 
hinweg. 

Dazu  kam  noch  die  Unzufriedenheit  der  Strohwitwen.  Die  klagenden 
Stimmen  der  in  der  Heimat  zuriickbleibenden  Qattinnen  und  Kinder 
weckten  lautes  Echo  in  der  Brust  der  Manner. 

Wohl  gab  es  manche  Frau,  die  selbst  den  Mann  bewog,  im  Diensfe 
des  Kreuzes  hinauszuziehen  in  die  unmeUbar  weite  Feme.  Aber  in  der 
Mehrzahl  von  ihnen  wird,  wie  bei  Elisabeth  von  Thiiringen,  die  Gottes- 
liebe  mit  der  Frauenliebe  einen  erbitterten  Kampf  gefUhrt  haben,  in  dem 
die  FrOmmigkeit  unterlag.  Sie  werden  im  stummen  Schmerz  gerungen 
haben,  oder  in  Klagen  ausgebrochen  sein,  wie  jenes  FrMulein  in  der 
Romanze  des  Troubadours  Marcabrun. 

Der  Herzallerliebste  von  ihr  soil  mit  hinaus  gegen  die  Verfichter 
Christi  im  Morgenland,  soil  das  Heilige  Grab  zuriickerobern ,  wflhrend 
sie  im  Leiden  und  Sehnen  untatig  zuriickbleiben  mulJ, 
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^^^^^^H        ^O  Jesus**,  —  sprach  si'e  —  ^Hcrr  der  Welt, 

^^^^^^V         Du  bist  an  meinetn  Jaitniicr  schuld. 

^^^^^^B        Deiti  Schimpf  hat  mir  mein  GliicU  verglillt: 

^^^^^^H         Dean  all  die  Best  en  dieser  Well 

^^^^^^^B         Zieh'n  aus  ftir  Dich,  da  Du's  verlangst,  ■ 

^^^^^^^         Dir  hat  skh  auch  mein  Freund  geweiht,  ■ 

Den  Antnut  ziert  imd  Tapferkeit, 

Nichits  bleibt  mir  hler,  als  bittres  Leid, 

A  is  Triinen  nur  und  Ungeduld, 

Dem  KOnig  Ltidwig  werd'  es  leid, 

Der  Alles  aiifruft  weit  und  breit, 

Und  mir  nicbts  scbafft,  als  Herzensangst *****) 

Aulier  der  Liebe  zu  Weib  und  Kind  hatte  aber  auch  die  Erfersudit 
einen  Anteil  an  der  Unlust  der  Ritter  zum  Auszug  gegen  die  Ungiaubigen. 
Zu  welch  ent\\^iirdigenden  Mitteln  sie  griffen,  sich  der  Treue  ihrer 
Gattinnen  zu  versrchern,  habe  ich  an  anderer  Stelle  ausfubrlicher  ge- 
dacbt,  als  es  hier  am  Ptatz  ist.^) 

Nach  den  KreiizzOgen  kehrte  der  Ritter  mit  erneuter  Begeisterutig 
zu  seiner  alten  Liebe,  zum  Frauendieust,  zuriick,  um  ibr  in  beispielloser 
Weise  zu  huldigen. 

Die  Frau  beberrschte  unbeschr^nkt  eine  gewaltige  Dom^ne,  die 
Gemutswelt.  Der  Ritter*  der  Dicbter  und  der  Miinch  beugten  sich  in 
Ehrfurcht  vor  der  Krone  der  Schopfung.  Von  Otfried,  dem  Sanger 
der  Evangeiienharmonie  bis  zur  Glanzzeit  der  mittelalteriichen  Literatur 
huldrgten  alle  Dicbter  der  aKgewaltigen  Herrscberin  im  Reiche  der  Minne* 
Noch  im  siebzebnten  Jahrhundert  gedenkt  Philander  von  Sittewald  des 
Brauchs,  sich  in  Gefahren  der  Gnade  und  Huld  der  Gehebten  zu  befehlen. 

Beim  Ritter  machte  der  Frauendienst  einen  Hauptteil  der  Lebens- 
aufgabe  aus.  Er  diente  Gott,  seinem  Herrn  und  der  Gebieterin,  docb 
dieser  am  inbrOnstigsten.  Schon  dem  werdenden  Ritter  wird  bestandig 
der  Frauendienst  vor  Augen  gefiihrt,  als  der  einzige  Weg,  Tugend, 
Ehre  und  Rubm  zu  erringen*  Darum  singt  etwa  um  die  Mitte  des  drei- 
zebnten  Jabrhunderts  Reinmar  von  Zvveter: 

^Die  Minne  lehrt,  die  Frauen  scbGn  zu  grtilieti, 

Die  Minne  lehrt  euch  manchen  Spruch,  manch  siilien^ 

Die  Minne  lebret  grolie  Milde, 

Die  Minne  lehret  groSe  Tugend, 

Sie  lebret  die  Jungen  in  der  Jugend 

Ein  nttcrlkh  Bt.'nehmen  unterm  Schilde^*) 

Docli  nur  die  reine  tugendbafte  Frau  hatte  Geltung,  Eine  Dulzinea 
von  Toboso  war  in  Deutscbland  unmiiglich* 
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Zur  „Frawe*\  die  einen  bet5renden  EinfluB  auf  den  Ritter  ausUbte 
konnte  sich  nur  eine  ebenbiirtige  Dame,  gesittet  und  wohlerzogen,  eignen. 
Und  darum  war  die  Ritterzeit  von  nicht  zu  unterschatzender  Bedeutung 
fiir  die  Frauenerziehung.  Denn  angebetet  zu  werden  ist  schlieBlich  die 
Sehnsucht  jedes  Madchens  und  das  Streben  der  Mutter  ftir  ihr  TOchterlein. 
Die  Vereinsamung  der  Familien  auf  ihren  Edelsitzen  und  den  ab- 
gelegenen,  schwer  zu  erreichenden  Burgen,  begann  mit  Beginn  der 
Ritterperiode  einem  lebhafteren  Verkehr  zu  weichen.  Die  Turniere^und 
andere  Festlichkeiten  bei  Hof,  auf  gr5Beren  Burgen  und  in  den  auf- 
bltihenden  Stadten,  gaben  Anlatt  zu  Zusammenkiinften  Befreundeter  und 
zur  Ankniipfung  neuer  Verbindungen. 

Ganz  nebenbei  sei  erwahnt,  daU  bei  diesen  Scheinkampfen  manch- 
mal  die  Hand  der  Frau,  vielleicht  auch  nur  ihre  Gunst  als  Siegespreis 
galt.^),  was  die  Geschlechter  in  den  Stadten,  so  die  Patrizier  Magde- 
burgs  bei  einem  1285  veranstalteten  Turnier  nachahmten,'")  wo  ein  alter 
Kaufmann  aus  Goslar  sich  den  Preis,  eine  fahrende  Frau,  errang.  Er 
„fuhrte  sie  mit  heim,  steuerte  sie  ehrlich  aus  und  gab  ihr  soviel  Aus- 
stattung,  datt  sie  ihr  wildes  Leben  nicht  mehr  ubte."^') 

Den  bei  den  Turnieren  in  die  Wege  geleiteten  Verkehr  setzte  man 
spater  gern  fort. 

Die  Burgen  5ffneten  sich  den  besuchenden  Freunden,  die  neue 
Mar  brachten,  mit  der  Hausfrau  plauderten  und  mit  den  Herm  tranken 
und  piirschten.    Fahrende  Sanger  waren  willkommene  Gaste,  erfuhr  man 

doch  durch  diese  lebenden  Zeitungen  von 
denWelthandeln,  von  eben  erschienenen 
Moden,  ferner  die  neuesten  Lieder 
iiber  Zeitereignisse,  dann  Minneh'eder 
und  Tanzh'edlein,  gar  lustig  zu  h5ren. 
All  dieses  erweiterte  die  Anschau- 
ungen,  veredelte  die  Umgangsformen 
und  wirkte  wohltatig  auf  die  Erziehung 
des  weiblichen  Geschlechtes  ein.  Nun 
geniigte  es  nicht  mehr,  zur  Not  schreiben 
und  lesen  zu  k6nnen,  einige  lateinische 
Brocken  zitieren,  und  auf  der  „harpfe" 
Oder  der  viereckigenHarfe,der„Chrota" 
(rotta)  einige  Akkorde  zum  Qesang 
jungfrau  mit  Harfc.  Daoeben  zwci  Miisik-      rupfcn  ZU  kOnnen.   Die  ncuc  Zeit  ver- 

instrumeute.  •-     w^i 

(Aus  deni  ..hortus  dciiciarum".)  loHgtc  eine  gcfcstigte  Bildung,  tiberdies 
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Gewandtheit  der  Formers  die  man  sicb  iiur  im  Uingang  tnit  Leuten  von 
Welt  aneigneti  konnte. 

Das  halbwiichsige  Ritterfriiulein  kam  deshalb  in  das  Kloster,  um  viio 
den  Sch western  die  Schreibekiinst,  Latein,  Musik  und  fetnere  Hand- 
arbeit  zu  eriernen.  Dann  wurde  das  Tochterchen  an  den  Hof  gegeben» 
wo  es  den  letzten  Erziehungsschliff  erhielt.  An  bedeutenderen  Hof- 
haltungen  waren  oft  an  hundert  solcher  Madchen.  Brunhilde  folgen 
sechsundachtzig  Frauen  nnd  zweihimdert  Madchen  nach.  Von  Hilde 
sagt  die  Gudrun^ 

nMit  ihr  schritten  Mfigdlein,  zwanzig  oder  mehr, 
All  in  weiCen  Leinen  fiirwahr  gar  hold  einher; 
Die  allerbeste  Scidt%  die  leiiials  ward  gesponnen, 
Lich  Schmuck  den  feinen  Kindern *'^*) 

Ah  Erzieherin  waren  an  derartigen  H6fen  altere  Frauen  tatig.    Sie 
hietien  meisterinne,  zuhtmeisterinne,  zuhtmuoter,  magezoginne  (^=^  M^gde- 
erzieherin).     Die  „Wercgaden*\  ein  besonderer  Teil  des  Schlosses  war 
_    diesem  ,,Pensionat''  als  Wohnung  einger^iimuJ"') 

I  Zu   den  bereits  angefOhrten  Lehrgegenstilnden  kam  seit  Ende  des 

zwdlften  Jahrhunderts  noch  FranzSsich  hinzu*  Frankreich  mit  seiner 
tonangebenden  Dichtung  war  das  Vorbild  hoherer  Kultur  geworden  und 
Franzosisch  gait  als  Sprache  der  vornelimen  Welt. ^*)  Im  Laiife  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  wurde  es  bei  den  norddeutschen  GroUen  Brauch, 
Franzosen  an  ihren  Hof  en  zu  halten. 

Als  Muster  von  Bildung  stellte  Gottfried  von  Straliburg  Isolde^ ^)  bin. 
Sie  war  in  h5fischer  Kunst,  Sitte  und  Tugend  von  Jugend  auf  er- 
fahren, 

„Und  war  geschickt  mit  Mimd  und  Hand, 
Die  schOne  Maid  nicht  nur  verstand, 
Der  Develiner*)  Sprache  Laut, 
Latein  und  Welsch**)  war  ihr  auch  vertraut; 
Der  Fiedel  Spiel  verstand  sie  auch 
Und  iibt'  es  nach  der  Welschen  Branch; 
Die  Finger  wiillten  wolilgewandt, 
Wenn  sie  dazu  die  Mulie  fand. 
Zu  rtlhren  sUli  der  Leier  Saiten 
Und  auf  der  Harfe  hinzugleiten 
Mit  klangerweckender  Gewalt, 
DaH  bald  ruit  Macht  und  leise  bald 
Der  T5ne  Ftilk'  weiterklang. 
Dazu  die  selige  Maid  audi  sang  ....*• 
•  Develfn  ist  Dublin,  die  Hauptstadt  von  Island,    *•)  Franz5siHch. 
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Denn  ohne  Qesang  keine  Musik: 

gedoene  ane  wort  daz  ist  ein  tdter  galm 
(Tone  ohne  Worte  sind  ein  toter  Klang) 

sagt  Singulf  der  MelBnerJ®) 

Diesen  hohen  Anforderungen  an  Frauenbildung  stehen  aber  wieder 
andererseits  recht  bescheidene  gegentiber.  Heinrich  der  Teichner 
(1330—1375)  verlangt  nur: 

dd  lit  niht  an, 

daz  ein  vrou  viel  reden  kan. 
Waz  bedarf  sic  reden  m^r? 
Wan  sie  schaft  ir  huses  er 
und  den  paternoster  kan 
und  ouch  strdft  ir  undertdn 

und  die  wist  (weist)  Of  rehte  (rechte)  Fuog  (Weg), 
daz  an  kan  sie  reden  genuog, 
dazs  niht  disputierens  darf 
uz  den  siben  Ktinsten  scharf. 
(Das  bedarf  keines  scharfen  Disputierens  aus  den  sieben  Kiinsten.) 

Meister  Gottfried  ersch5pft  in  seiner  Schilderung  von  Isoldes  Zucht 
nur  das,  was  man  von  einer  edlen  Jungfrau  an  Bildung  verlangte.  Der 
Anstands-Codex  war  unendlich  weitschweifiger.  Er  enthalt  eine  grofie 
Anzahl  von  Vorschriften,  die  aulierordentliches  Feingefiihl  bekunden  neben 
anderen  von  ausgesprochener  Priiderie.  Im  allgemeinen  galten  damals 
dieselben  Ansichten  iiber  Sitte  und  Wohlanstandigkeit  wie  heute,  nur 
die  Formen  waren  andere,  zum  Teil  wesentlich  vertieftere.  Zusatnmen- 
gefaUt  finden  sie  sich  in  den  Knigges  der  Ritterzeit,  in  dem  Lehrgedicbt 
„Der  welsche  Gast"  des  deutsch  schreibenden  italienischen  Domherrn 
von  Aquileja,  Thomasin  von  Zirclaria,  den  beiden  Anstandsbiichern  „der 
Winsbeck"  und  „die  Winsbeckin"  und  „der  JUngling"  Konrads  v.  Haslau. 
„Die  Grundlage  aller  h5fischen  Frauensitte  ist  echte,  wahre  Weiblich- 
keit,  Gottesfurcht,  Tugend,  Schamhaftigkeit  und  Bescheidenheit,  oder 
„die  Malie''.  Des  Weibes  SchOnheit  ist  verloren,  wenn  sie  nicht  mit 
der  Krone  der  Zucht  geschmiickt  ist.  Zucht  ist  ebensowohl  im  moralischen 
Sinn  genommen,  wie  im  auBerlichen  als  Wohlgezogenheit  und  anstands- 
volles  Betragen.  Die  edle  Frau  muli  zur  Sch5nheit  „gute  Qeberde, 
sch5ne  Rede  und  ein  keusches  GemUt"  haben.  Ohne  Tugend  ist  sie 
nur  vergoldetes  Kupfer.  „Scham  und  M§ze  sind  zw6  tugent,  die  gebent 
uns  Frouwen  hohen  pris",  sagt  die  Winsbeckin.  Die  feine  Sitte,  die 
sie  zu  Hof  zeigen  muB,  soil  sie  auch  zu  Hause  iiben,  denn  „Zucht  und 
H(3fischkeit'\   wenn   sie  auch  nicht   von   der  Gewohnheit  kommen,   wie 
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der  welsche  Gast  meint,  so  mussen  sie  docli  so  absichtslos  erscheinen, 
wie  was  zur  Gewohnheit,  zur  Natur  geworden  ist. 

Wenn  fremde  Giiste  in  das  Hans  kommerr,  so  soil  sich  die  Frau 
nicht  schiichtern  in  ihrer  Kemenate  verschlieOen,  was  efne  sehr  tadelns- 
werte  Sitte  ist»  sondern  sie  mit  Freundlichkeit  ond  Ehrbezeugung 
empfangen  und  unterhalteo.  Die  jungen  Damen,  heilit  es  im  Titurel 
Wolframs  von  Eschenbach,  sollen  sich  „bei  Freuden  flnden  lassen*^ 
Efne  edie  Magd  lebt  fr5hlich  zu  alien  Zeiten,  damit  sie  Freude  gebe, 
Unfreude  aber  bekampfe  und  vertreibe.  Vtel  Lachen  zwar  geziemt 
nicht,  denn  Lachen  ist  der  Toren  Spiel,  auch  nicht  laute  und  vordring- 
liche  Rede  fur  die  edle  Jungfrau.  Dagegen  sollen  Damen  von  hoher 
Geburt  an  Bildung  wohl  erzogen  sein,  dali  sie  stets  mit  Rede  und  Aut- 
w^ort  bereit  sind,  und  nicht  in  Verlegenheit  errCten,  wenn  sie  eine  Frage 
trifft;  solche  Scham  geziemt  der  hOfischen  Sitte  nicht/*  ^^) 

Zu  diesen  leichten  LJmrissen  kommeo  eine  Unmenge  kleiner  Schat- 
tierungen,  aus  denen  erst  das  Gesamtbild  ritterlich-fraulicher  Ziichtigkeit 
entsteht. 

Was  ein  fremder  Mann  beruhrt,  darf  eine  Frau  nicht  anfassen.^®) 
Mannerkleider  anzulegen  war  als  unanstandig  nur  im  Fali  der  hOcbsten 
Not  gestattet.  Die  drei  Furstentiichter,  die  mit  dern  jungen  Hagen 
von  Island  auf  der  Greifeninsel  gelebt  hatten,  sind  nur  „mit  jungem 
Moos  umwunden''  und  doch  strSuben  sie  sich  bei  ihrer  Rettung  Pilger- 
kielder  von  Mannern  anzulegen  J^)  Als  Gudrun  und  Hildberg  am  Winter- 
morgen  nur  mit  ihren  rauhen  Hemden  angetan  am  Meeresstrand  fiir  die 
biSse  Zerlind  waschen. 

Da  sprach  der  KOnig  Herwlg:  KOnnte  es  nicht  sein, 
Dali  es  euch  MtTinigliche  nicht  d^iichte  eine  Schande 
Zu  tragen,  edle  Mttdchen»  unare  M£intel  anf  dem  rauhen  Strande? 

Da  sprach  Frau  Hildes  Tochter:  Gott  lassc  euch  gedeilm 
Eure  Mantel  beiden.    An  dem  Leibe  metn 
SoHen  Menschenaugen  nie  sehen  Manneskleid,*^**) 

Wenn  eine  Isianderin  Hosen  trug,  konnte  sich  ihr  Mann  von  ihr 
scheiden  lassen,^') 

Hdflichkeit  der  Damen  gegen  Hoh  und  Gering  gehGrte  zum  guten 
Ton.  In  Frankreich  nahmen  sogar  die  Damen  zum  Gruli  ihre  Hauben 
ab.  Der  Ritter  grtilite  die  Frau  durch  Abnehmen  des  Hehnes  und  des 
„Htietel*\  des  enganliegenden  Haarschutzes  unter  dem  Helm.^^) 

Die  Augen  sollten  am  Boden  haften  und  nicht  umherschieUen, 
denn,  meint  die  Winsbeckin,  nicht  den  Preis  der  Zucht  trage  diese  Frau 
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davon,  die  ihre  Augen  wie  einen  Ball  auf  und  nieder  schweben  lasse 
und  viel  dabei  lache.  So  handle  nur  eine  Jungfrau,  die  ohne  Furcht 
erzogen  sei. 

Die  Schritte  sollte  weder  zu  groli  noch  zu  klein  sein: 

„Qemessen  waren  Schritt  und  Gang, 
Fein  ziichtig,  weder  kurz  noch  lang, 
Doch  keines  aus  dem  Mafie  wich 

schreibt  Meister  Gottfried  von  Isolde.  ^^) 

In  demselben  Gedicht  wird  genau  angegeben,  wie  man  sittig  und 
hOfisch  den  Mantel  zusammenhalten  sollte,  damit  er  die  enganliegende 
Tracht  bedecke.^"*)  Die  Gewandung  sollte  nur  den  Kopf  und  die  Hdnde 
frei  lassen.  Es  war  schon  ein  entehrender  Schimpf  fiir  eine  zUchtige 
Frau,  wenn  ein  Mann  ihre  bloBen  FiiUe  sah.  „Adalgifa,  die  Frau  des 
LangobardenfUrsten  Sighart,  begleitete  einmal  ihren  Gemahl  auf  einem 
Kriegszug,  und  satt  da  eines  Tages  die  FUlie  badend  im  Zelt.  Da  ging 
zufallig  ein  vornehmer  Langobarde  voriiber  und  sah  die  Flirstin.  AuBer 
sich  dariiber,  befiehlt  Sighart,  seiner  Frau  die  Kleider  bis  an  die  Waden 
abzuschneiden  und  sie  also  durch  das  Lager  zu  fiihren.  Die  Folge  ist, 
dafi  sich  der  Langobarde  mit  einem  andern,  dessen  Weib  Sighart 
schwer  beschimpft  hatte,  verbindet  und  den  Fiirsten  ermordet.^^)*' 

Mit  iiberschlagenen  FiiBen  zu  sitzen  oder  die  FUBe  zu  kreuzen  gait 
fiir  unanstflndig. 

Trat  ein  Mann  zu  einer  sitzenden  Frau,  so  erhob  sie  sich  und 
wflre  sie  die  mflchtigste  K5nigin  gewesen.  Die  Mutter  stand  vor  ihren 
S5hnen  auf. 

Wie  man  sich  bei  Tisch  zu  benehmen  hatte,  dartiber  belehrten 
eigene  „Tischzuchten**,  deren  erste  allerdings  erst  im  vierzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert  niedergeschrieben  wurde.  Sie  enthfllt  aber  seit  altersher 
geltende  Vorschriften.  Des  Tannhflusers  Tischzucht  schreibt  ein  Gebet 
vor  Beginn  des  Mahles  vor.  Aus  dem  L5ffel  soil  man  nicht  schliirfen, 
beim  Essen  nicht  schmatzen  „als  ein  swtn".  Abgeschnittene  Bissen 
darf  man  nicht  wieder  in  die  Schlissel  zuriickstecken ,  auch  abgenagte 
Knochen  nicht.  In  Senf  und  Salz  mit  den  Fingern  zu  greifen,  Schnflutzen 
ins  Tischtuch,  das  Brot  an  den  Leib  zu  driicken  beim  Schneiden,  mit 
vollem  Mund  zu  trinken,  in  die  heiBe  Schiissel  zu  pusten,  mit  fettem 
Mund  zu  trinken,  sich  kratzen  beim  Essen,  die  Zahne  mit  dem  Messer 
zu  stochern  und  zahlreiche  unappetitliche  Sachen  mehr,  erklart  Tann- 
hauser^*)  fiir  Missetaten  und  nach  ihm  all  die  zahlreichen  Verfasser  von 
Tischregein  bis  zu  Sebastian  Brant  ^^)  imd  dem  Grobianus.  ^®) 
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Aus  dem  gegebenen  kurzen  Abrili  der  Anstandslelire  ergibt  sich 
die  zur  Ritterzeit  bereits  erreichte  hohe  Zivilisation.  Doch  darf  nicht 
verkannt  warden,  daO  viel  von  dieser  Kultur  nur  rein  aiilierlich  war,  und 
unter  dem  leichten  Firnis  des  feinen  Beiiehmens  noch  sehr  viel  ererbte 
Ursprunglichkeit  verdeckt  lag,  die  nur  zu  h^ufig  aus  den  abbrSckeinden 
Stiicken  der  Tunche  hervorlugte. 

Wenn  auch  die  Frau  eine  hfnreil3ende»  betarende  Gewalt  Uber  den 
Mann  ausUbte,  so  besann  sich  dieser  Mann,  Gatte  oder  Liebhaber 
ebensowenig  wie  es  Siegfried  tat,  die  Dame  seiner  Wahl  ordentlich 
durchzuwalken,  wenn  er  dazu  Ursache  zti  haben  glaiibte.  Will  das 
Weib  im  Haus  die  Oberherrschaft  erlangen: 

^Du  mulit  da  detne  Giite  fallen  lessen 

Und  nmljt  nach  einem  grotlen  Kntittel  fassen, 

Mufit  ihr  den  auf  den  Riicken  messeii» 

Stets  mehr  und  niehr.  -mit  a  Her  Kraft, 

Bis  sie  dir  zuspricht  Mcisterschaft.  — 

Heifi  sie  auch  schwdren,  nie  es  zu  vergessen **,■*) 

singt  der  Minnesinger  Reinmar  von  Zweter  um  die  Mitte  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Seine  Weisheit  wurde  von  Mit-  und  Nachweit 
hoch  geriihmt.^^) 

Wie  dem  audi  sei.  Das  Gesamtbild  einer  Frau  in  der  Bliitezeit 
des  Rittertums  war  ein  durchaus  erfreuliclies  und  mulite  es  auch 
sein,  denn  nur  ihrem  eigenen  Wert  konnte  sie  ihre  Stellung  in  der  Qe- 
sellschaft  verdanken.  Die  Gesetze  von  der  Qleichberechtigung  der 
beiden  Qeschtechter  waren  ooch  nicht  geschrieben.  Rechtlich  stand  die 
Frau  weit  unter  dem  Manne,  wiihrend  sie  in  gesellschaftlicher  Be- 
ziehung  himmelliocb  iiber  ihn  emporragte.  Sie  war  der  Leitstern  des 
Ritters.  Sie  begeisterte  ihn  zu  Taten,  gleichviel  ob  er  abenteuernd 
durch  die  Lande  zog  im  schweren  Kampf  um  das  Dasein,  oder  ob  er 
auf  seinem  Eigen   in  Glanz  und  Wohlstand  saO. 

Oberaus  bezeichnend  fiir  die  rechtliche  Haltung  der  Frau  ist  eine 
Darstellung  zum  sMchsischen  Land-  und  Lehnrecht  aus  dem  13.  Jahr- 
hundert,  nach  dem  die  Frau  erst  an  neunzehnter  Stelle  aufgefiihrt  ist. 
Die  Reihenfolge  hebt  niit  Gott  an.  Dann  folgen  Papst  (2),  Bischof  (3), 
Abt  (4),  Abtissin  (5),  Priester  (G),  Kaiser  (7),  K5nig  (8),  Herzog  (9), 
Lehnsherr  ( 10),  Richter  aus  dem  Lehnsrecht  (1 1 ),  Richter  aus  dem  Landrecht 
(12),  SchOffe  (13),  Burgermeister  (14j,  Schultheiii  (15),  Bilttel  (16), 
Bauer  (17),  Lehnsmann  (18),  Frau  und  Madchen  (19).  Nach  den  Weibern 
folgen  noch  Hirt,  Sachse,  Wende,  Wendin  und  zum  Schlul^  der  Jude**'). 
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Trotzdem  singt  selbst  Kaiser  Heinrich  VI.,  der  Sohn  Friedrichs  I.  von 
Hohenstaufen  (1190-97): 

„Ldnder  und  Reichc  sind  untertan  mir, 

Wenn  ich  nahe  der  Lieblichen  bin; 

Doch  wenn  ich  wieder  dann  scheide  von  ihr, 

1st  all  meine  Macht  und  mein  Reichtum  dahin. 

Nur  Sehnen  und  Grttmen  ist  dann  meine  Hab\ 

Ich  steige  an  Freuden  bald  auf  und  bald  ab 

Und  dulde  den  Wechsel  aus  Liebe  zu  ihr  bis  ins  Grab**.**) 

Nur  eine  tugendhafte  Frau  durfte  der  Ritter  als  seine  HerzenskOnigin 
erklflren.  „Ihre  Tugend  verscheucht  uns  die  Sorge.  Sie  sind  ein  wonne- 
tragender  Stamm  der  uns  alle  geboren  hat.  Der  hat  nicht  Tugend  und 
rechte  Scham,  der  das  nicht  anerkennt.  Er  muB  der  Toren  einer  sein, 
und  hatte  er  Salomons  Weisheit.  Sie  (die  Frauen)  sind  der  Welt  ein 
brennendes  Licht  der  Ehren  und  Wlirdigkeit.  Kein  weiser  Mann  wider- 
stritt  das  je.  Als  Gott  im  Himmel  die  Engel  schuf,  gab  er  uns  hier 
zu  Engeln   die  guten  Frauen",  unterweist  der  Winsbecke  seinen  Sohn. 

Der  Ritter  widmete  sich  der  Dame,  deren  Farben  er  trug,  fiir  die 
er  duldete  und  kampfte,  deren  Ruhm  der  seine  war,  von  der  er  aber 
Gegenliebe  heischte.  Sonderbare  Schwarmer,  die  mit  ktihlem  Dank  zu- 
frieden  waren,  die  ein  gnadiges  Lacheln  fiir  alle  Miihsale  entschadigte, 
gab  es  wohl,  doch  befanden  sie  sich  stark  in  der  Minderzahl.  An  dieser, 
nicht  unberechtigten  Forderung  der  bewiesenen  Gegenliebe  scheiterte 
der  ganze  Idealismus  im  Rittertum.  Sie  untergrub  die  Moralitdt  der 
hOheren  Klassen  und  riittelte  mit  Erfolg  an  dem  Grundpfeiler  der  Ge- 
sellschaft,  der  Ehe. 

Im  zw5lften  Jahrhundert  beginnt  durch  den  EinfluB  der  Franzosen 
eine  leichtsinnigere  Auffassung  von  Liebe  und  Ehe  in  Mode  zu  kommen, 
die  beiden  einen  bisher  ungekannten  Zug  von  Lusternheit  aufprflgt. 

Der  Ritter  muBte  „sines  herzen  Kiiniginne"  haben,  gleichviel  ob 
diese  ledig  oder  verheiratet  war.  Auch  ob  der  Ritter  selbst  in  Ehe- 
banden  lag,  kam  gar  nicht  in  Betracht.  Er  konnte  seine  Gattio  ehren 
und  lieben,  aber  zur  AbgOttin  sollte  er  eine  andere  erkoren  haben.  Die 
notwendige  Folge  dieser  Zustande  war  eine  doppelte  Eifersucht.  Der 
Ritter  duldete  vielleicht  nicht,  daB  seine  Frau  von  einem  andern  zur 
GOttin  erhoben  wurde,  vernachlassigte  aber  seine  Gattin  und  st5rte  die 
Ehe  eines  andern.  Oberdies  wird  es  auch  eine  ganze  Menge  Frauen 
gegeben  haben,  denen  die  Schwarmereien  ihres  Gemahl  nicht  ganz  gleich- 
giiltig  war.     Darnm   erklart  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach   diejenige    Minne 
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fiir  die  seligste»  die  weder  Merker  (Aufpasser)  nocli  Wachter  bedarf 
und  das  Tageslicht  nicht  zii  scheuen  braucht,  also  die  ziir  eigenen  Haus- 
frau.  Das  Versteckspie!,  das  mit  dem  Namen  der  Qeltebten  getrieben 
werden  mulite,  wie  noch  aiisziifUbren  seiii  wird,  begiinstigt  allerdings 
die  Ansicht,  daB  manch  ein  Minnelied  der  eigenen  Frau  gegolten  haben 
wird,  das  der  ,,Frawe'*  zu  Eliren  in  die  Welt  ging,  Es  mag  dies  wohl 
vorgekommen  sein,  doch  entzog  si'ch  der  weitaus  grOliere  Teil  der  Ritter 
wohl  kaum  deji  Qeboten  der  Mode,  die  nun  einnial  eine  fremde  ,,Herrin** 
unvermeidlich  hielten. 

Welche  Bliiten  die  tinnaturlichen  Verhaltnisse  des  Minnedienstes  Ver- 
heirateter  zeitigten,  zeigt  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein.  Der  ritterliche  Narr 
lieli  sich  von  seiner  Gattin  pflegen,  wenn  er  zerschunden  und  zer- 
stochen  aus  dem  Dienst  seiner  Frau  auf  die  Heimatburg  zuriickkrocli. 
Er  zerst5rte  nur  seine  eigene  HSuslichkeitt  denn  seine  Donna  war  zu 
verniinftig,  dem  Bliidsinn  Ulrichs  irgend  welchen  Wert  beizumessen. 
Sie  hielt  ihn  nur  weidlicli  zum  Narren,  ohne  dali  der  Ahnherr  des  „be- 
riihmten**  Aloys  von  Liechtenstein,  des  Wiener  Ehrenburgers»  jemals  zur 
Einstcht  kam,  welch  trottelhafte  Roile  er  spielte. 

Anderen  Frauen,  die  von  ernster  zu  nehmenden  Mannern  umworben 
wurden,  war  es  schwerer  gemacht,  die  eheliche  Treue  zu  bewahren. 
Sie  knupften  die  Gew^(ihrung  des  Minnelohnes  an  die  Erflillung  fast 
unmoglich  scheinender  Bedingungen,  wre  die  Dame  des  Ritters  von 
Adchenfurt,  Urn  ihr  am  Altar  abgelegtes  GelObde  nicht  brecben  zu 
miissen,  verlangt  die  Frau  vom  Ritter  von  Aiicbenfurt,  bei  einem  be- 
stimmten  Turnier  ohne  ROstung  in  die  Schranken  zu  reiten.  Er  wird 
auf  den  Tod  verwiindet  vom  Kampfplatz  getragen.  Erst  nach  langem, 
schwerem  Leiden  tritt  er,  halb  genesen,  vor  die  Dame  bin,  die  sicb 
nun  auf  Bitten  verlegt.  Der  Ritter  \Mt  sich  erweichen,  fordert  von 
der  Frau,  sich  ohne  jegliche  andere  Kleidung,  als  angetan  mit  dem 
blutigen  und  zerfetztem  Hemd,  das  Auchenfurt  im  Turnier  getragen,  in 
der  Kirche  an  den  Altar  zu  stellen.  Sie  erfiillte  diese  Bedingung,  legt 
Ehre  damit  efn,  und  wird  giticklich  ihren  Liebbaber  los,'^) 

Ja»  es  war  damals  fOr  eine  Frau  nicht  leicht,  in  gutem  Ansehen  zu 
bleiben*  Die  Welt  verlangte  Hingabe  der  Frau  an  ihren  Ritter,  und  die* 
selbe  Welt  tadeke  sie  darob,  Der  Ritter  sollte,  so  wollte  es  der  gute 
Ton,  erne  Geltebte  aufweisen,  aber  die  Frauen  sollten  keine  Liebschaften 
haben.  Dieser  Zwiespalt  lieti  sich  nattirlich  nicht  ausgieichen  nnd  die 
Folge  war  eine  tfefgreifende  Unsittlichkeit,  die  selbst  der  die  Augeii 
blendende  Glanz  dieser  Epoche  auf  die  Dauer  nicht  zu  verhUllen  vermochte. 
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Nur  dann  fordert  der  Ritter  keine  materiiellen  Liebesbeweise,  wenn 
er  sich  eine  sozial  hoch  Uber  ihm  stehende  Dame  als  Herrin  erkoren 
hatte.  Dies  war  erlaubt,  wurde  sogar  recht  gern  gesehen,  denn  dann 
fiel  jede  iible  Nachrede  von  selbst  weg.  Obrigens  waren  die  Ritter 
nicht  immer  w^hlerisch.  Fiir  die  von  der  Herrin  versagten  Gunst  ent- 
schadigten  sie  sich  gelegentlich  bei  einer  drallen  Magd.  Sie  verschmdhten 
auch  eine  schmucke  Bauerndirne  nicht.^^)  Der  Schwabe  Gotfrid  von 
Nifen  besingt  seine  Liebe  zu  einer  —  Kuhmagd  in  sehr  feierlichen  Versen, 
da  sich  seine  Geliebte  von  ihm  abwendet,  wie  auf  seinem  Bild  in  der 
Heidelberger  Handschrift  zu  sehen  ist.  Das  arme  Madchen  erhMlt  Schlflge 
wegen  ihres  Liebsten.  Sie  will  aber  nicht  mit  ihm  entfliehen,  weil  sie 
dadurch  ihren  Lohn,   ein  Hemd  und  einen  Schilling  verlieren   wiirde.^^) 

Ad  majorem  dominae  gloriam  wurden  Heldentaten  im  Ernstkampf 
Oder  im  Turnier  oder  Narreteien  wie  die  Ulrichs  von  Lichtenstein  aus- 
gefiihrt.  Er  lieli  sich  ihr  zu  Ehren  seine  starke  Unterlippe  operieren, 
er  schlug  sich  einen  Finger  ab,  sandte  ihn  seiner  Fraue,  um  ihr  zu  be- 
weisen,  dali  er  sich  ihr  zu  Ehren  den  Finger  zerstochen  hatte.  Er  trank 
ihr  Waschwasser,  mischte  sich  unter  Aussatzige,  fuhr  als  Frau  Venus, 
dann  als  K5nig  Artus  durch  das  Land  und  tat  hundert  Dummheiten  mehr, 
die  er  stolz  in  seinem  „Frauendienst''  aufzeichnete,'*")  wenn  auch  schon 
damals,  wie  er  naiv  gesteht,  „mancher  Mann  lachte**.^^ 

Ein  zweiter  deutscher  Don  Quixote  war  ein  thiiringischer  Ritter, 
Waldmann  von  Sattelstadt,  ein  gar  ^groBer  Stecher  und  Hofierer'*.  „Der 
erbat  sich,  als  ein  Hoftag  gen  Merseburg  1226  ausgeschrieben  war,  von 
seinem  Herrn,  dem  Landgrafen  Ludwig,  die  Erlaubnis  ihn  von  Eisenach 
nach  Merseburg  und  zuriick  begleiten  zu  dlirfen.  Mit  sich  fiihren  wolle 
er  eine  wohlgeschmiickte  Jungfrau  auf  einem  Zeltenen  Pferd  (Zelter)  mit 
einem  Sperber  auf  der  Hand  und  mit  einem  gutai  Stauber  (Spiirhund). 
Auf  der  Fahrt  bei  dem  Fest,  so  lang  es  dauerte  und  zuriick  nach  Eisenach, 
wolle  er  nun  alle  Tage  drei  Spere  verstechen  gegen  drei  Ritter.  Wer 
ihn  niedersteche,  der  solle  die  Jungfrau  haben,  desgleichen  den  Zelter, 
den  Sperber,  den  Stauber  und  des  Ritters  Harnisch.  Der  Ritter  hielt 
sich  so  wacker  auf  dieser  Fahrt,  dali  er  die  Jungfrau  und  viele  goldene 
Ringe  nach  Eisenach  zuriickbrachte.^^) 

Derartige  Obergeschnapptheiten  trugen  das  Meiste  zur  Entartung  des 
Rittertums  bei. 

Den  Weisungen  der  Dame  hatte  der  Ritter  unweigerlich  Folge  zu 
leisten.  Wahrend  der  Kreuzziige  schickte  die  Fran  den  unbequemen 
Liebhaber  ins  Morgeniand.     Friedrich   von    Husen   (Hansen),   einer  der 
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bedeutenderen  Minnesinger,  machte  auf  seiner  Herrin  Gebot  llb'9  die 
Kreuzfahrt  Frtedrichs  I.  mit,  iind  kam  am  6.  Mai  119(J  in  eineni  Gefecht 
bei  Pbiiomelium  urn.  Es  ist  mehrfacb  iiberliefert»  dall  der  Tod  dieses 
bedeutenden  Mannes  aufrichtig  beklagt  wurde."'^)  Herr  Hartniann  von 
Aue,  der  Sanger  des  armen  Heinrich,  Erec,  Ivvein  and  anderer  Metster- 
werke,  soil  auf  Wunsch  der  Geliebten  am  Kreuzzug  1197  teilgenommen 
haben. 

Ober  noch  ausgefallenere  Wunsche  der  Herzdame  iiat  der  Tann- 
hiiuser  zu  klagen.  Er  ironisiert  den  ganzen  Minnedienst,  wenn  er  die 
Geliebte  verlangen  ISlit,  ihr  den  Rhein  zu  wenden,  daii  er  nicht  mehr 
an  ,,Koblenze\  vorbei  gebe,  Land  ans  der  See  zu  bringen,  wo  die  Sonne 
untergeht,  ihr  einen  Stern  vom  Himniel  zu  holen,  der  Elbe  das  Flielien, 
der  Donau  das  Rauschen  zu  verbieten,  den  Salamander  aus  dem  Feuer 
zu  schaffen,  dem  Mond  das  Scheineo  zu  nehmen  und  ahnfiches  mehr. 
Erst  wenn  all  dieses  vollbracht,  ,,s6  mac  mir  liep  von  ir  geschehen'\^^^) 
Wie  TannhSuser  weili  sich  Herr  Steinmar  mit  gutem  Humor  iiber  solchen 
Eigensinn  hinwegzusetzen. 

Schlielilich  trdstet  sich  Herr  Steinmar  iiber  den  Undank  einer  Frau 
bei  einer  Bauerin^*')  und  als  ihni  anch  hier  nicht  mehr  das  Gliick  recht 
bluhen  will,  gibt  er  den  Minnedienst  ganz  auf  und  hiJlt  sich  an  die  Ge- 
nUsse  der  Tafel.^^) 

„D€Tm  ich  weili,  schon  lange  wird's  verhivhnet, 
Das  ein  amies  Minnerlein  in  Marterqualen  sttilinet. 
Einst  gchfirt  ich  auch  dazu 
Hei!  das  laU  ich  jetzt,  und  schlemme  nun  in  Rnh". ^'*) 

Treues  Au^arren  in  ihrem  Dienst,  der  sich  bis  zu  fiinf  Jahre  aus- 
dehnen  konnte,^**)  lohnte  die  Dame  dem  girrenden  Rittcr  durch  einen 
Handedruck,  Zulassung  zum  Kniefall,  Handkuil*  Im  vorgeriicktereri 
Stadium  dnrch  Geschenke,  selbst  gewirkte  oder  als  eigene  Arbeit  aus- 
gegebene  Kleidungsstilcke,  Scharpe,  Handschuhe,  Waffenrock  oder  Pferde- 
decke,  Reichere  Damen  verschenkten  Helmkleinode  und  andere  kostbare 
Schmucksachen. 

Ungleicb  wertvoKer  als  derartige  Geschenke  waren  den  Rittern 
Qegenst^nde,  die  von  der  Dame  selbst  getragen  worden  waren:  ein 
Handscbuh,  ein  Armband,  ein  Ring»  ein  Armel  oder  —  das  Hemd.  Die 
kleine  Obilot  schenkt  dem  von  ihr  erkorenen  Galan  einen  Armel,  „das 
war  dir  Kleinod  und  Geschenk*'/^)  Nach  seiner  Ruckkchr  aus  dem 
Kampf  brachte  er  den  zerhauenen  Armel  wieder  zurUck,  den  Obilot  so- 
fort  wieder  aniegte.     Eine  gleiche  Aufmerksamkeit  erwies  Herzeloyde, 
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Parzivals  Mutter,  ihrem  Gatten  Gamuret.  Sie  schenkte  dem  Gatten  ein 
Hemd,  „von  weiUer  Seide  fein",^^)  das  sie  wieder  iiberzog,  „wenn  heim 
vom  Streite  kam  ihr  Mann**.  ^'^)  Der  Kastellan  von  Coucy  sandte  seiner 
Geliebten  zum  Abschied  sein  Hemd,  damit  sie,  wenn  sie  es  trage,  Trost 
fiir  die  Abwesenheit  des  Geliebten  fande. 

Ob  nun  der  Liebende  die  Schwelle  des  Paradieses  liberschritt  oder 
mit  einem  Handkuli  abgespeist  wurde,  jedenfalls  war  Diskretion  Ehren- 
sache.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  diktiert  erst  als  er  aller  Minne  Idngst 
entsagen  muBte  —  er  konnte  ebensowenig  schreiben  und  lesen  wie  der 
gr5Bere  WoliFram  von  Eschenbach,^^)  der  gleich  ihm  dem  schwflrme- 
rischen  Minnedienst  ergeben  war  —  und  verschweigt  die  Namen  seiner 
Amien  angstlich.  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  nach  dem  Namen  seiner 
Angebeteten  gefragt,  nennt  sie  ausweichend  Hildegunde  nach  der  Heldin 
des  Walthariliedes.  Ein  Dichter  bezeichnet  seine  Liebste  als  „Maquet",  ein 
anderer  als  „sch5ner  Gebieter'',  „gute  Hoffnung'*,  einer  endlich  in  viel- 
leicht  ganz  richtiger  Erkenntnis  der  Sachlage  als  „mon  diable". 

Das  Minneverhaltnis  muBte,  namentlich  wo  ein  Gatte  der  Herrin 
zu  fiirchten  war,  in  einen  dichten  Schleier  gehiillt  werden.  Deshalb 
spielen  auch  in  den  Minneliedern  die  Merker  und  Wachter  fiir  die  Ver- 
liebten  eine  solch  hervorragende  Rolle. 

Der  ertappte  Galan  hatte  nichts  Gutes  zu  versehen,  denn  die  Zeit 
war  trotz  aller  Sentimentalitaten  roh.  Der  Liebhaber  schwebte  stets  in 
Lebensgefahr,  auch  wenn  der  Ehegemahl  nicht  so  grausam  war  wie 
jener  Eifersiichtige  der  Sage,  der  seine  Gattin  das  Herz  ihres  Liebhabers 
zu  essen  zwang,  wie  „die  Herzmare*'  Konrads  von  Wiirzburg  nach 
franz5sischen  Quellen  erzahlt.^^) 

„Man  legt  den  Bremberger  auf  ein  tisch, 
schneid  in  zu  riemen  wie  ein  fisch, 
sein  Herze  gab  man  zu  eBen 
der  Frawen  in  eim  schwarzen  pfeffer," 

worauf  die  Frau  einen  Becher  bis  auf  den  Grund  leert  und  ein  „gar 
seligs  ende"  nimmt,  sang  man  als  Volkslied  zu  Anfang  des  sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts.  ^^) 

Gegen  Ende  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts  hieb  der  Frankfurter 
Patrizier  Heinrich  von  Huser  seiner  Frau  die  Beine  ab,  wofiir  ihm  der 
Onkel  der  VerstUmmelten,  Bechtold  Wynne  von  Bessingen,  erschlug.*') 

Darum  hieli  es  auch  bei  schriftlichem  Verkehr  sehr  vorsichtig  sein. 
Oberdies  waren  gewitzte  Boten  teuer  und  die  Minner  hatten  sehr  selten 
das  nOtige  Geld  ordentlich  zu  bezahlen.    Ein  rechter  Bote  war  sich  seines 
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Wertes  wohl  bewutJt,   denn  nur  der  scblaue,   in   alien  Sattein   gerechte 
Bursche  palile  flir  deii  gefilbrlicbeii  Dienst, 

Rudolf  von  Rotenburg,  dem  deutsch-schweizer  Miiinesilnger  entlockt 
darum  der  Mangel  eines  Postilion  d' amour  den  StofcSseufzer: 

Freundlich  bat  sie,  als  ich  von  ihr  sdiied, 

Ilir  zu  senden  jedes  netie  Lied. 

Gern  vvollt  ich  es  senden, 

Nur  ich  weiii  nicht,  wer 

Ihren  weiBen  H^nden, 

Sch?5n  es  bracht  nnd  ihr  geziemond  wtlr,"^'-) 

denn   auch  der  Frau  muJite  der  Bote   passen,    uie   hatte  sie   ihni   sonst 

die  mijndlichen  LiebesgrOsse  fOr  ihren  Ritter  anvertrauen  k(>nnen,    Dietmar 

von  Aist  verkleidet  sich   als  Kaufmann  urn  im  Mantel  und  Reisehut  mit 

einem  bepackten  Esel  sich  seiner  Fran  n^hern  zu  kdnnen.*"^*) 

Meister  Jolians  Hadloub,  der  Zuricher  Burger  half  sich  wirksamer. 

Er  war  zwar  verheiratet  und  liatte  Kinder,  was  ihn  aber  nicht  hinderte 

sein  Herz  einer  Dame  zu  weihn.     Da  er  vergeblicb  bemiiht  war  seiner 

Liebsten  ein  Briefchen  ziizustecken,  heftet  er  es  ihr  mit  einer  Angel  an 

den  Mantel, 

do  sr  gienc  von  mettln  (aus  der  Messe)^*) 

Vor  den  Aufpassern,  den  „Merkern*'  batten  die  Verliebten  alien 
Respekt.  Sie  haliten  sie  wie  die  Siinde,  denn  ihr  Motiv  ist  der  „nid'* 
(Neid),  ihr  Spilhen  ist  ,,arc".  Heinrich  von  Veldecke  nennt  sie,  sehr 
unlogisch,  erne  Rute,  mit  der  sich  der  Eheniann  selbst  zlichtige.  Er 
siede  und  braue  sich  dadurch  etwas,  was  ihn  sputer  reue  und  die  Be- 
wachung  der  Gattin  niitze  ihn  doch  nichts.^^J  Mit  der  letzten  Ansicht 
umschreibt  er  nur  Freidanks  Ausspruch: 

^Wie  sehr  ein  Weib  behiitel  sei, 

Ihr  sind  dnch  die  Oedanken  frei. 

Keine  Hut  ist  alf^o  gut, 

Afs  die  ein  Weib  sich  selber  tiit''*^''») 

Das  bestatigt  Hartmann  v,  Aue  im  Iwein,  dali  ein  gates  Weib  keine 
andere  Hut  als  ihre  Ehre  brauche,  er  weili  aber  sehr  gut,  dali  solcher 
Frauen  nur  recht  wenfge  waren.  Darum  beschlichen  die  Ehegatten  nur 
zu  oft  gerechtfertigte  Zweifel,  die  sie  sogar  auf  mineralogischem  Wege 
zu  zerstreuen  trachteten.  Ein  untrllghches  Mittel,  die  Frau  auf  ihre  Treue 
zu  priifen,  gibt  namlich  das  Steinbuch  aus  dem  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert  des 
alemannischen  Dichters  Volmar.  Das  Werk  behandelt  die  magischen 
Krafte  der  Edelsteine.  Darin  heil5t  es:  Wer  gehort  hat,  dalJ  seine  Frau 
untreii   ist,   braiicht   ihr  nur  den  Magnatstein   unter  das  Knpfkissen   m 
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legen.  1st  das  Gerticht  unwahr,  dann  wird  sie  schlafend  ihn  utnarmen 
und  ktissen.  Im  Gegenteil  wird  sie  aus  dem  Belt  fallen,  ohne  daB  sie 
ihr  Mann  anzufassen  braucht.     Probatum  est! 

Die  meisten  Frauen  machten  sich  ein  Vergnligen  daraus,  mit  Hilfe  des 
Liebhabers  den  Gatten  und  seine  W^chter  ordentlich  zu  betrtigen.  So 
Isolde,  wenn  sie  ihren  Tristan  anstiftet  einen  Zweig  mit  eingeschnittenem 
T  Oder  I  den  Bach  hinabflieUen  zu  lassen,  der  den  Ausgang  der  Kemenate 
bespiilt,  als  Zeichen,  dali  er,  der  Liebste,  zur  Stelle  sei. 

Mit  dem  Fortschreiten  des  Rittertums  bildete  sich  die  anfangs  nur 
vereinzelt  vorgekommene  Lliderlichkeit  epidemisch  aus.  Der  Umgangs- 
ton  der  ritterlichen  Gesellschaft  wurde  roher  und  der  ideale  Minnedienst 
nahm  schlielilich  ganz  grobzotige  Formen  an,  Selbst  ein  iiberzeugter 
Romantiker  wie  Saint-Pelaye  muli  bekennen:  ,,Nie  sah  man  verderbtere 
Sitten,  als  in  den  Zeiten  unserer  Ritter  und  nie  waren  die  Ausschwei- 
fungen  in  der  Liebe  allgemeiner/' 

Die  Literatur  stand  gleichfalls  unter  dem  Bann  der  Frau.  „NiemaIs 
hat  sich  die  Mannerwelt  inniger,  tiefer  in  die  Gedanken-  und  Gefiihls- 
welt  der  Frauen  eingelebt,  niemals  sich  fur  alle  poetischen  Motive 
starker  von  ihr  inspirieren  lassen,  als  in  der  Zeit  des  Minnesangs" 
sagt  Vilmar.  Die  Lyrik  hat  darum  etwas  wirklich  weiches,  unmdnnliches 
an  sich,  unter  deren  siilien  Worten  und  Reimgebimmel  sich  nur  zu  oft 
nackte  Sinnlichkeit  schlecht  verbirgt.  Nur  wenige  Minnesanger  waren  so 
ehrlich  einzugestehen ,  dali  Zucht  und  Scham,  von  denen  ihre  Lippen 
iiberflossen ,  nur  leere  Phrasen  waren,  und  daB  sehr  reale  Wiinsche 
jedem  Minnedienst  zu  Grunde  lagen.  So  wird  in  einem  merkwurdigen 
Gedichtfragment  aus  dem  Anfang  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts  von 
einem  Minnehof  am  Niederrhein  erzahlt,  Einer  Versammlung  von 
Damen  und  Rittern  wird  da  die  Frage  vorgelegt,  ob  es  genlige,  dafi 
eine  Frau  mit  Riicksicht  auf  ihre  Ehre,  wenn  das  Leben  ihres  Ritters 
gefahrdet  ist,  nur  ihr  Herz  hingebe  oder  ihre  ganze  Person.  Das  Urteil 
lautete  auf  ganzliche  Hingabe.  ^") 

Sogar  im  Parzival,  dem  hohen  Lied  der  Ehe,  der  Mannes-  und 
Gattentreue  fehlt  es  nicht  an  uberaus  schlupfrigen  Szenen,  als  deren 
derbste  wohl  das  Zusammensein  Gawans  mit  Antikonia^^)  zu  bezeichnen 
sein  diirfte.  Hinter  den  Naivitaten,  die  uns  in  alien  Epen  der  Ritterzeit  in 
grolier  Menge  aufstolien,  steckt  deshalb  manche  beabsichtigte  ObskOnitflt. 
So  wenn  der  Ritter  auf  den  Burgen  von  Frauen  und  Madchen  im  Bad 
bedient  wird,  wenn  er  von  Damen  zu  Bett  gebracht  wird,  und  viele 
andere  Intimitaten  mehr,  bei  dcnen  sich  gar  oft  die  Manner  bescheidener 
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bcnahmen  als  die  Damen.  Als  Wolfdietrich  sich  umkleiden  soil,  bittet  er 
die  Damen  in  beweglichen  Worten  ihn  allein  zu  lassen: 

,Ir  minniglichen  Frowen, 
ich  wil  uch  sere  hiten, 
Wellent  ir  an  mir  geschowen 
die  Kleider  wol  gesniten, 
So  lant  mich  alleine, 
Daz  ich  nit  schame  spehe. 
So  daz  mich  uwer  keine 
hie  also  blasz  sehe.^^) 

„Alle  Beteuerungen  von  ganzlicher  Ergebenheit,  all  diese  inbriinstig 
scheinenden  Geliibde,  alle  diese  Aufopferungen  waren  weiter  nichts,  als 
ein  eitles  GeprSnge,  wodurch  man  erhabene  Empfindungen  und  groBe 
Leidenschaften  erzeugen  wollte,  deren  in  dem  ganzen  Zeitraum  der 
Ritterschaft  nur  wenig  edie,  und  zwar  nur  solche  Manner  fahig  waren, 
welche  auch  ohne  den  Flitterprunk  der  Chevalerie  Helden  der  Tugend 
und  der  reinen  Liebe  geworden  waren.  Eben  deswegen,  weil  der 
GOtzendienst  der  Damen  blolie  Gleilinerei  war,  wurde  er  liber  alle 
Grenzen  der  Wahrheit  und  Natur  hinaus  getrieben  und  zugleich  durch 
das  Leben  oder  die  herrschende  Handlungsart  der  Ritter  widerlegt. 
Nie  wurden  im  Mittelalter  mehr  edle  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen  entfUhrt, 
beraubt  und  geschandet,  wie  gerade  im  vierzehnten  und  fiinfzehnten 
Jahrhundert,  wo  die  Ritterschaft  in  ihrer  groliten  BlUte  war.^^)  Wenn 
die  ziigellosen  Krieger  in  diesen  beiden  Jahrhunderten  belagerte  Stadte 
eroberten  oder  feste  SchlOsser  erstiegen,  so  war  es  gemeines  Kriegs- 
recht,  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen  zu  schanden  und  sehr  oft,  wenn  man  sie 
geschandet  hatte,  auf  grausame  Weise  hinzurichten.  Eben  diese  Richter, 
welche  die  Frauen  und  TOchter  ihrer  Feinde  schandeten  und  mordeten, 
verfuhrten  die  Weiber  und  Kinder  ihrer  Freunde  und  Untertanen  und 
kiimmerten  sich  meist  wenig  darum,  wenn  man  an  ihren  Weibern  und 
TOchtern  das  Vergeltungsrecht  ausiibte.**"') 


«♦ 


VI.  Kapitel. 

Burg  und  Dorf. 


Nachdeni  die  auiieren  Umrisse  des  Rittertums  charakterisiert  wurden, 
soil  von  den  Ritterdamen ,  den  Frauen  und  Frauleins  gesprochen 
werden,  wo  und  wie  sie  lebten. 

Die  Burgen  waren  m  allgemeinen  keine  besonders  gemiitlichen 
Aufenthaltsorte.  Sie  sind  die  durch  Pestungswerke  gesicherten,  er- 
weiterten  urgermanischen  Wohnsitze,  bei  deren  Errichtung  hauptsMchlich 
die  Verteidigungsfahigkeit  in  Betracht  kam.  Bei  den  HOhenburgen 
ebenso  wie  bei  den  Tief-  oder  Wasserburgen  wurden  mit  mOglichster 
Raumersparnis  flir  die  Wolinrflume  die  Verteidigungsbauten  aufgefUhrt. 

Das  Hauptgebaude  der  Burg  war  der  langgestrcckte ,  meist  zwei- 
stOckige  Palas,  in  dessen  zweitem  Stockwerk  der  groBe  Saal  lag.  Eine 
Aulientreppe  fiihrte  zu  ihm  empor.  Vor  dem  „sar'  in  der  Nahe  der 
Treppe  befand  sich  oft  eine  Vorhalle,  die  Laube,  die  eigentliche  Wohn- 
stube  nach  heutigen  Begriffen.  Der  Saal  hatte  weiiic  Wande,  die  man 
bei  festlichen  Gelegenlieiten  mit  kostbaren  Teppichen  oder  Prunkwaffen 
behing.  Wandmalereien  kommen  erst  spater  in  vornehmen  Hausern 
vor.  Der  harte  Fuliboden  wurde  bei  Fcsten  mit  Matten  oder  Teppichen 
belegt,  haufig  audi  mit  Blumen  bestreut.  Hinter  dem  Saal  lag  die 
Kemenate,  das  Frauengemach,  ein  mit  einem  Ofen  oder  einer  Feuer- 
stelle  versehener  Raum,  in  dem  man  schtlef,  wenn  nicht  ein  besonderes 
Haus  flir  die  Frauen  vorhanden  war.  Diese  Kemenate  war  wohl 
manchesmal  das  Schlafgemach  der  Eheleute.  In  Heinrich  von  Freibergs 
Tristan  feiert  das  junge  Paar  ihre  reizend  naiv  gcschilderte  Brautnacht 
in  der  Kemenate.  0  Die  Einrichtung  der  einzelnen  Schlafraume  ist 
iiberaus  einfach.^)  In  der  Kemenate  befindet  sich  das  Bett,  ein  Gestell 
fUr  das  nie  fehlende  Nachtlicht,  ein  Teppich,  eine  Bank  am  Bett,  ein 
Schemel,  um  das  Einsteigcn  in  das  grolie  Bettgestell  zu  erlcichtern. 
Zum  Aufhangen  der  Kleider  dienten  Haken  oder  in  die  Wand  geschlagene 
Nagel.  Ein  Schrein,  um  die  Kostbarkeitcn  und  die  in  Tuch  eingcschlnj^oncn 
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Pninkklerder  aufzimeh- 
inen,  fehlte  in  keioer 
Kemenate.  In  der  Nahe 
der  Kemenate  lageri  die 
Gemficher  fiir  die  Miigde 
unddieArbeitsriiume  der 
Hausfrau,  Klelne  aber 
zahlreicheFensterlielien 
bei  Tag  das  Lidit  ein- 
striSmen,  Abends  und 
bei  rauherWitterung  ver- 
U'ahrte  man  dl^  Fenster- 
offnungen  mit  Vor- 
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h^ngen,  Strobgeflechten  oder  Holzladen,  in  die  man  Ausschnitte  anbrachte. 
Hornplatten,  FetthMute  oder  Pergamentstreifen  an  Stelle  der  zu  kostbaren 
Verglasung  gewMhrten  nitr  inatten  Lichtstreifen  Eingang  m  die  dunklen 
R^ume. 

Das  Bett,  das  Haupteinrichtntigsstilck  der  Kemenate,  bestand  aiis 
einem  viereckigen  holzernen  Kasten»  der  auf  vier  geschnitzten  Fulien 
ruhte.  Die  Pfosten  ragten  bisweilen  so  hoch  zur  Zimmerdecke  empor, 
^ali  Gerlinde  die  arrne  Giidrun  daran  bin  den  lassen  konnte,  nni  sie  zu 
peitschen,**)  Die  notwendigsten  Stiicke  des  Bettes  sind  der  Strohsack 
Oder  dort,  wo  das  Stroh  selteiier  ist,  dre  mil  trockenen  Blilttern  oder 
Spreu  gefiillte  Unterlage,  liber  die  ein  Tncli.  das  Lailach,  gebreitet 
wird.  Da  man  im  ganzen  Mittelalter  nackt  schlief,'*)  so  muUte  das 
Leilach  ziemlich  stark  sein,  urn  den  Korper  vor  den  Stacheln  des 
Strohsacks  zu  scbiitzen.  Man  bediente  sich  daher  starker  leinener, 
wollener,  lederner,  h5chst  selten  niir  seidener  Bettlaken/')  Oline  Lei- 
lach zu  schlafen  war  ein  Zeichen  geistlicher  Enthaltsanikeit.'')  Kissen 
und  Pfuhl  vervollstandigten  die  Einrichtung  des  Bettes.  Lemene  Pfiihl- 
iiberztige  streicht  man  auf  der  Innenseite  mit  Wachs,  damit  die  Federn 
nicht  durchstechert.  Naturtich  gab  es  audi  Oherziige  von  Seide,  Wolle, 
sogar  von  Leder.') 

Im    Parzival    wird    das    Bett   fur    einen    vornehmen   Gast   also   be- 

schrieben : 

«Uiid  Betten  brachte  man  herein, 

Damit  sie  Qawans  Lager  sei'n. 

Ein  Flail mfiah)  man  ins  Zimmer  trug, 

Von  griinem  Samt  war  der  Bezug; 

Es  war  kcin  Samt  vom  feinsten  Strich, 
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Jedoch  dem  Sammet  vOllig  glich. 
Ein  Poister  wShlte  man  zur  Decke, 
Damit  Gawan  bequem  sich  strecke, 
Von  Pfellel  aus  dem  reinsten  Gold, 
Aus  fernem  Heidenland  geholt, 
Gesteppt  auf  Palmenseide  weich. 
Und  tiber  dieses  Poister  reich 
Zog  man  zwei  Laken  schneeig  licht. 
FUrs  Haupt  ein  Kissen  fehlte  nicht, 
Und  darauf  liegt  von  Hermelin 
Ein  Mantel  von  der  Maid  geliehn".^) 

Die  Betten  waren  sehr  breit  und  meistens  zweischlafrig.  Fur  drei- 
undsechzig  Begleiterinnen  Gudruns  werden  nur  „dreiBig**  und  „mehr*' 
Betten  vorbereitet.^) 

WaschgefaBe  sind  im  Schlafgemach  nicht  vorhanden,  denn  gleich 
nach  dem  Aufstehen  nimmt  man  ein  Bad. 

Banke,  Stiihle,  Tische  und  Schemel  fehlen  in  keinem  bessern  Haus- 
halte,  ebenso  Ruhekissen,  Teppiche  und  Vorhange,  die  die  Stelle  von 
Verbindungstliren  vertraten. 

Doch  wohnte  der  Adel  keineswegs  immer  in  SchlOssern  und  auf 
Burgen.  Auch  adelige  Landh5fe  kamen  vor,  die  sich  kaum  von  den 
Bauernhausern  unterschieden.  Wie  gew5hnliche  Bauern  speisten  diese 
Adeligen  auf  der  Diele,  die  der  rauchende  Herd  warm  halt.  Dem 
Gast  bereitet  man  ein  Strohlager  mit  darauf  gelegtem  Bettwerk.  Die 
Frauen  des  Hauses  Ziehen  sich  in  ein  kleines,  notdiirftig  abgesperrtes 
Kammerchen  zurlick,  der  KemenSte,  die  nur  mit  einem  schmalen  Fenster 
versehen  ist.*®) 

Gleichviel  ob  in  solchen  diirftigen  Behausungen,  oder  im  hoch- 
ragenden  Schloli  auf  dem  steilen,  schwer  ersteigbaren,  mit  Festungs- 
werken  wohl  versehenen  Hiigel,  stets  lebten  die  Frauen  ein  eintOniges  Da- 
sein,  wenn  nicht  seltene  Zufalle  eine  heiBersehnte  Abwechslung  brachten. 

Die  Herzlichkeit,  die  man  Gasten  entgegenbrachte,  zeugt  von  der 
Freude,  die  man  Uber  den  Besuch  empfand. 

Beim  Besuch  H5herstehender  wurde  das  feste  Haus  festlich  ge- 
schmlickt.  Zu  den  Fenstern  hingen  Teppiche  heraus.  Die  Reisigen 
und  Diener  stolzierten  in  Festgewandern  einher.  Zum  Willkomm  erhielt 
der  Gast  von  der  Hausfrau  und  ihren  TOchter  Klisse.^0  Im  „bl6zen 
ritter"  steht: 

nSin  tohter  und  ein  vrouwen 

Hiesz  er  in  (ihn)  Ktisscn  ze  hand**.^-) 
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Dann  ward  dem  Gast  ein  Bad  bereitet,  in  das  ihn  die  Hausfrau 
mtt  ihren  MUgden  gelcltete.  Sogar  bedierit  wurde  er  beim  Bad  diirch 
die  Dame  iind  ihre  Dierieritinen,  wobei  sie  ihm  das  Hatipt  mil  Rosen 
schmiJckteri  und  Rosenblatter  in  das  Badewasser  werfen,  um  es  dadurch 
wohlriechend  zu  machen.^^)  Parziva!  IfllJt,  wenn  auch  ungern,  auf  seines 
Lehrmeisters  Qurnemaiiz  Burg  ^Jungfrauleiii  von  Sch5nheit  strahlend 
Iteb  imd  licht''  im  Bad  ..zfichtiglich''  sich  urn  Ihn  muhenJ"*)  Wie  Jakob 
von  Warte  im  Freien  ein  Bad  iiimmt,  umgeben  von  jungen  Mildchen, 
die  ihn  bedienen,  ist  in  der  grolien  Heidelberger  Liederhandschrift  ab- 
gebildet  zu  sehen.  Kiinigin  Isolde  bereitet  ihrem  Tristan  ein  Bad  und 
bringt  ihm  Salben  fur  seine  Wuiiden. 

War  der  Gast  erfrischt,  dann  labte  ihn  ein  relches  Mabl,  das  von 
der  Hausfrau  selbst  zubereitet  worden  war.  Bei  Tisch  saO  man  in 
bunter  Reibe,"^)  Wenn  der  Wein  zu  wirken  anfing,  zogen  sich  \ffohl  die 
Damen  in  Ihre  Gemilcher  zurijck,"^)  wenn  nicht  der  Besucher  interessante 
Neuigkeiten  zu  erzilhlen 
w^ulite  oder  zur  Zunft  jener 
Fahrenden  gehorte ,  die 
durch  Gesang  und  allerlet 

Kunstfertigkeiten  die 
Langeweile  verscheuchten, 
Selbst  dort,  wo  man  lesen 
konnte,  hQrte  man  h'eber, 
als  dali  man  selbst  las,  wie 
es  beim  niedern  Volk  noch 
beute  [st»  im  Orient  und 
im  SiJden  Euro  pas ,  wie 
hoch  oben  im  germanischen 
Norden,  in  Island"'),  wo 
der  Erzi^hler  und  Vorleser 
noch  imnier  auf  ein  dank- 
bares  Publikom  rechnen 
darf,  Der  Marner,  ein 
fahrender  Sanger  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  aus 
Schwaben  kennzeichnet  den 
mannigfaltigen  Geschmack 

derZuhorer,  „Sing  ich  den  ^„,t,^„,i^  ,„,  j^^^ 

Leuten  mein  Lied,  so  will  (tctn>fcr»ikii  *u*  „M«i»t*ft  von  i^te") 
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der  Erste,  wie  Dietrich  von  Bern  schied,  der  Andre,  wo  Konig 
Rother  sali,  der  Dritte  der  Russen  Sturm,  der  Vierte  den  getreuen 
Eckhard,  der  FLinfte,  wen  Krimliild  verriet/'  der  Sechste,  Siebente, 
Achte,  Neunte,  Zelinte,  jeder  etwas  anderes,  bald  so,  bald  so,  bald 
anders/''^)  Im  ,, Meier  Helmbreclit"  wird  den  von  Gesang  und  Tanz 
Ermudeten  aus  dem  Herzog  Ernst  vorgelesen. 

Die  voile  Ehrung  als  Gast  erhielt  dieser  Fahrende  allerdings  nur 
dann,  wenn  er  aus  edlem  Geschlecht  entstammte.  Die  gewOhnlichen 
Spielleute  wiirden  nur  von  oben  herab  manchmal  melir  als  roh  behandelt, 
was  sie  als  ehr-  nnd  rechtlose  Menschen  ntcht  anders  zu  erwarten  batten. 

Am  Morgen  zog  man  dann  mli  Frati  und  TQchtern  liinaus  ins  Revier 
zur  frOhiichen  Jagd,  die  Damen  mit  dem  Reiher  oder  dem  Jagdfalken 
auf  der  Faust,  ebenso  wie  die  Manner,  Die  Dame  sali  dabei  meist 
hinter  fhrem  Ritter  auf  dem  Pferd,  wie  es  der  bekannte  Stich  des  so- 
genannten  ,,Meisters  von  1480''  und  viele  Zeichnungen  friiherer  imd 
sp^erer  Zeit  zeigen. 

Ging  es  zur  Sommerzett  zum  Turnier,  dann  pliinderte  die  hohe 
Dame  ihre  Truhe,  in  deren  Tiefen  all  die  Festgewander  und  Schmuck- 
sachen  angstlich  behiitete  Kostbarkeiteii  und  Erbstiicke,  wohl  ver- 
borgen  lagen. 

Solcbe  Hofkleidung  beschreibt  detailiiert  Herr  Ullrich  von  Lichten- 
stein.     Da  er  als  Kijnigin  im  Lande  umherritt  trug  er: 

,,Einen  gut  geschnittenen  Kappenmantel,  wolil  mit  Kapuze,  der  von 
weiBem  Samt  war.  Ich  fuhrte  einen  hellen  Hut  mit  weilien  Perlen 
bestreut,  Zween  braune,  groBe  und  lange  Z5pfe  schwankten  mir  bis 
liber  meinen  Gurtel.  Die  w^aren  auch  mit  Perlen  bewunden.  Dann 
trug  ich  ein  Rticklein,  wie  keine  Frau  nie  ein  besseres  gewann.  Ich 
fuhrte  ein  blankes  Hemd,  so  lang  als  das  Rocklein,  daran  zwei  Frauen- 
armel,  auch  seidene  Handschuh/''^) 

Weitschweifiger  wird  Ullrich  von  Gravenberg  im  »,Wigalois''  in 
der  Beschreibung  des  Anzugs  einer  Jungfrau:  Weiter  samtener  Rock 
von  zwiefach  geteilter  Farbe,  grOn  und  rot,  mit  Goldborte  wohl  ge- 
ziert;  mit  Hermelin  gleiclimaiiig  gefuttert,  darunter  ein  Hemd  von  weilier 
Selde  mit  Goldstickerei,  zusammengehalten  durch  einen  Gurtel'-^')  von 
Borte,  der  mit  Gold  und  Edelsteinen  wohl  besetzt  ist»  Ober  die  beiden 
Kleider  ein  langer  weiter  Mantel  von  feinem  und  schwerem  Seidenstoff 
mit  Goldbesatz,  unterzogen  mit  Hermelin  und  dazwischen  mit  dem  biauen 
Fell  eines  auslandischen  Seetieres,  mit  VorstoCS  von  Zobel,  der  bis  auf 
die   Hand   reicht,    und   kostbaren    goldenen   und   edelsteingeschmOckten 
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SchlieUen.   Auf  dem  Kopf  ein  vielfarbiges  Schapel,-')  von  Gold  iind  Seide, 
und  mit  Goldscliiiuren  ganz  durchwutideiie  Zopfe/^) 

Wie  eine  Mitarbeiterin  c!er  ,,Modenwelt*'  beschreibt  auch  Gottfried 
vofi  SlraBburg  den  Anzug  Isoldes.  Sie,  die  Jungfrau  ,,rund  an  Fornien, 
doch  hoch  und  schmar\  ist  in  ein  festanschlieliendes  Gewand  gehiiilt.  Aus 
braunem  Samt  war  Rock  iind  Mantel,  beide  nach  modernem  franzGsischen 
Schnitt. 


«. .  , .  Der  Rocli  war  an  den  Seiten, 
Wo  sich  voli  die  Hiiften  breitcn. 
Scti5n  gefranst  und  eng  gefiigt, 
Dicht  an  ihren  Leib  gesclimicgL 
Mit  eines  Gurtels  schtnalem  Baud, 
Was  ihre  Hiiften  fest  umspannt. 
Anschmieg^end  ist  vom  Rock  umwalU. 
Ganz  eng  die  liebliche  Gestalt. 
Er  steht  nicht  ab  und  bau.scliet  nidit, 
Denn  er  umschlielSet  glatt  und  dicht 
Vom  FuB  zur  Hiifte  ihre  Glieder. 
In  schmalen  Falten  failt  er  nieder 
Und  deckt  so  viel  den  kkinen  Fu^, 
Dafci  iedem  es  gef alien  muB. 
Der  Mantel  ist  vol!  Muh  und  FleiO 
Mit  Hermelin  wie  Scbnee  so  weiil 
Von  Innen  ansgeziert  gesarnt, 


Von  schinalen   Zungen  sdiOn   durch- 

flammtt 
Ist  nicht  zu  kurz  und  nicht  zu  lang. 
Glatt  schwebt  er  bei  der  Schiinen  Gang 
Und  st5Bt  nicht  auf  imd  schlagt  nicht 

urn. 
Mit  Zobel  weich  ist  er  ringsum 
Verbramt  in  rechter  Zierlichkeit, 
Nicht  zu  schmal  und  nicht  zu  breit, 

SchOii  gezeichnet  schwarz  und  grau 

Auch  schloLl  sich  uiiten  an  den  Saum, 
Dkht  an  des  weitien  Pelzwerksffaum, 
Des  Zobels  gianzender  Besatz 
Und  zierte  so  am  rechten  Platz. 
Und  wo  die  Spangen  sol  It  en  sein, 
Da  war  ein  Schnurchen  zier  und  fein, 
Von  weitien  Perlen  ein^esenkt. 


Auf  dem  Haupt  irUgt  sie  ein  scbmales,  juweleniiberladenes  Diadem 
von  Gold,  dessen  Glanz  mit  ihren  goldenen  Haaren  wetteifert.^^) 

Reicher  kann  auch  eine  Hoheit  des  zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts  nicht 
gekleidet  sein. 

Dieser  vviirde  allerdings  ein  Toilettenstuck  nicht  feblen,  das  man 
im  Mittelalter  nie  erwMhnt  findet  —  das  Beinkleid.  Das  elite  Jahr- 
hundert  kenot  nur  Beinbinden*  Auch  Striimpfe  fiihrten  sich  erst  sehr 
spat  ein*  Man  trug  zu  kr^ftigen  stiefetartigen  ,,golzen*\  die  bis  zum  Knie 
hinaufgingen,  nur  genilhte  Socken,  **\) 

Zur  Winterszeit*  wenn  die  herben  Winde  an  den  Holzladen  vor  den 
Fenstern  riittelten,  die  mlichtigen  Scheiter  in  dem  noch  primitiven  Ofen 
glQhten,*^)  dann  schlich  die  Langeweile  tiber  die  Zugbriicke  in  den  kahlen 
Hofraum  der  Burg  ein.  Sie  kroch  die  Freitreppen  des  Palas  empor 
und  hinein  in  das  Frauengemach,  wo  schwebende  Kien-  und  Buchen- 
spflne  ein  spilrliches  und  dazu  noch  liberaus  IMstiges  Licht  spendeten. 
Kerzen  waren  bekannt,  doch  meist  zu  kostspielig  urn  verwendet  zu  vverden» 
Lilmpchen,  denen  Mohn-  oder  LeinOl  Nahrung  gaben,  brannten  nur  auf 
den  Nachttischen  oder  an  Wandarmen  befestigt. 
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Zitr  Totiing  der  Zuit  tru|i;en  die  Spiele  bei,  bei  denen  wnlil  audi 
dtT  llaiislu'rr  als  Partner  mittat.  Man  spielte  auf  den  Bur^^en  Wurfel. 
Zabelbrett,  das  ynserem  Damenspiel  stark"  alinelte.  Der  Einsatz  waren 
kleine  Wertj^egenst^nde  oder  Leckereien«  Mit  diesen  Brettspielen  wurde 
in  der  reicheren  Qeseilschaft  viel  Aiifwaiid  getrieben.  Die  Ambraser 
Sammlung  in  Wien  bewahrt  noch  ein  solches  Spiel,  dessen  Felder  aus 
Halbedelsteinen  bestetin.  Im  dreizelinten  Jahrhundert  kamen  dazu  norh  die 
Karten*  ManchTiia!  griff  die  Hausfrau  wohl  auch  zum  Miisikinstrtiment, 
einem  Saitenspiel,  der  Leier,  der  neon-  oder  zwanzigsaitigeri  Harfe,  der 
Theorbe  oder  der  Rotte,  viellercht  auch  der  Fiedel,  urn  ein  vom  Spiel- 
mann  gehortes  Minne-  oder  Schelmenlied  zu  wiederholen.  Hernach  er- 
giitzie  sich  wohl  die  Hausfrau  an  d^n  Klinsten  ihres  Htindchens,  das 
ktiig  war  wie  Isoldens  Scholihund  Petitkriu,^^)  oder  sah  dem  Tummeln 
weilier  MSuse  zu.  h5rle  das  Spriicblein  der  abgerichteten  Elster  oder 
des  Stars, ^'*')  fiitterte  den  Sperber,  die  zahnie  Dohle''*0  oder  treute  sich 
des  kkigen  Papageis.  Von  sprechenden  Papageien  weili  sclion  Konrad 
von  Megenberg  in  seinem  „BucIi  der  Natur'*  (etwa  1349  -  1350)  zu 
erzahlen,^")  der  auQli  abgerichtete  Stieglitze  erw^hnt,  Auf  einem  Braut- 
schmuckkaslchen  aus  dem  14.  Jahrhundert,  das  Henne  am  Rhyn  abbildet, 
ist  eine  Dame  zu  sehn,  die  ein  Eichhdrnchen  als  Scholitier  mit  sich  fuhrt. 
Den  Hals  des  Tierchens  umsclilielit  ein  Band,  dessen  Ende  die  Frau 
in  der  Hand  bait.*''}  Die  Burgmenagerie  wies  nocb  als  Spielzeug  fUr 
die  Frauen  Hermeline,  Marder,  und  Wiesel  auf,  wohl  auch  hie 
und  da  einen  zahmen  Fuchs,  den  der  Burgh  err  ein  ma!  dem  Ban 
entnammen.  Die  Pflege  des  Edelfall<en,  des  kuhneo  Jagdgeselien  lag 
den  Frauen  ob.  Sie  schmiickten  „daz  vcderspil'\  mit  dem  die  lyrische 
Poesie  der  hafischen  Zeit  gern  den  Geliebten  verglich.''")  Durch  die 
engen  GMnge  der  Burg  schlich  die  Katze.  Es  hatte  sicb  ziemlich  spM 
eingeburgert,  das  sammetpf5tige  Haustier.  das  man  nur  als  MSusever- 
tilgerin  im  Hans  hielt.  Im  Ruodlieb  giJt  die  Katze  noch  als  unrein. 
Bruder  Berthold  von  Regensburg  sieht  in  ihr  die  Personifikation  des 
Ketzers,  Unter  dem  Schein  der  Zutraulichkeit  bringt  sie  Ungltick  iiber 
jedes  Haus/^')  Schon  frtih  knlipft  sich  alleriei  Aberglauben  an  die  Katze, 
Wer  sie  tOtete,  dem  stand  grolies  Unheil  bevor. 

Biicherlesen,  eine  Lieblrngsbeschaftigung  der  vornehrnen  Damen, 
verbot  das  triibe.  qualmende  Ltcht. 

Hei,  wie  war  es  anders  wenn  die  goldene  Sonne  lachte,  aus  den 
dichtbelaubten  Zweigen  die  Vdgel  jubilierien  und  Blumen  auf  dem  Anger 
ihre  bunten,  lachenden  K5pfchen  emporstreckten. 
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Dann  salien  die  Damen  ini  Burggartchen ,  den  sie  pflegen  lielien. 
Dann  flog  der  Ball  durch  die  Luft  und  die  Ciewander  flatterten  beim 
raschen  Lauf  liber  die  griine  Wiese.  Der  Spielmann  lieli  sein  Liedlein 
unter  der  Linde  unten  im  Dorf  ertGnen  und  dann  schritt  die  stolze 
Burgherrin  im  Reigentanz  gravitatisch  dahin,  angestaunt  von  den  Bauerinnen, 
die  ttngstlich  bemliht  waren,  sich  jede  Geste  wohl  einzupragen,  um  gleich- 
falls  tnit  hOfischem  Gebaren  prunken  zu  k&nnen. 

Allzuviel  lernten  aber  die  DOrflerinnen  von  den  Damen  des  niederen 
Adels  kaum,  denn  in  der  Regel  lebte  so  ein  Landjunker  mit  seiner  Sippe 
auf  seiner  unbedeutenden  und  karglich  eingerichteten  Burg  halb  im  Stil 
eines  Bauern,  halb  in  dem  eines  Raubers.  •^^)  Httfische  Sitten  fand  man 
nur  beim  Hochadel  oder  auf  solchen  Burgen,  wo  der  Wohlstand  des 
Ritters  eine  gute  Erziehung  seiner  Tochter  erm5gliclite. 

Der  Burggarten,  klein  und  eng  bei  einfachen  Burgen,  ein  Park  bei 
grofien  SchlOssern,  wie  der,  in  dem  Engeltrut  ihrem  Engelhard  das  ver- 
hSngnisvolle  Stelldichein  gibt,  sie  nur  bekleidet  mit  einem  Mantel  liber 
dem  Hemd,^*^)  bot  einen  beliebten  Aufenthaltsort  in  den  guten  Jahres- 
zeiten.  Von  hier  aus  schritten  die  Damen  zur  Burg  hinaus  um  Wohl- 
taten  bis  zur  Obertreibung  zu  I'lben.  Hier  unter  dem  Garten  sammelten 
sich  die  Bettler  und  Kranken,  dabci  allerhand  vagabundierendes  GesindeK 
um  von  den  milden  Gaben  der  Herrin  ihr  Leben  zu  fristen.  So  unten 
an  der  Burg  der  Fraue  Ulrichs  von  Lichtenstein. 

FrOmmigkeit  geliGrte  zum  guten  Ton.  Die  Damen  waren  stets  buli- 
fertig,  aber  sie  sundigten  auch  viel.  Die  Frauen  der  spateren  Ritter- 
zeit  sind  eben,  wie  die  Manner,  kraftige  lebensfrische  Geschcipfe,  denen 
jede  mondscheinhafte  Poesie  abging.  Sie  lebten  und  lielien  leben.  Die 
ganze  Lebensftihrung  beherrschte  eine  Naivitat,  die  nicht  nach  dem  heute 
geltenden  Sittenmaiistab  gemessen  werden  darf.  Die  Anschauungen 
waren  andere,  derbere,  naturalistischere  als  die  gegenwartig  geltenden. 
Man  schwankte  bestandig  zwischcn  Extremen  in  Theorie  und  Praxis. 
Die  den  Madchen  gelehrte  Zucht  wurde  ebensowenig  im  praktischen 
Leben  geiibt,  wie  die  Priester  der  beiden  diristlidien  Religionen  ihre 
Nebenmenschen  lieben  wie  sich  selbst,  wenn  sie  auch  davon  predigen. 

^Die  Hofleute  kenni'ii  ki'ine  Triuie. 
Der  WeiboF  Kcuischheit  ist  entwiclKMr 

klagt  Heinrich  in  der  „Rede  von  des  Todes  Clehiigede"  ((lehege).    Man 
bezichtigte  die  Frauen  aller  VerfUhrungski'inste. 

Es  fehlte   hingegen  wieder  schon  iin  dreizelmten  Jjihrlmndert  nicht 
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an  Stimmen,  die  die  Hauptschuld  an   den  Verfehlungen  der  Frauen  den 
Mannern  zuschrieben. 

^Wenn  einen  Fehltritt  Frauen  getan, 

Des  Mannes  Bitt  war  Schuid  daran; 

Auch  ein  Mann  dasselbe  tfite, 

Wenn  man  ihn  so  innig  bate" 

sagt  der  weitblickende  Freidank  und  nach  ihm  ein  anderer: 
„Die  Frauen  sind  im  Mute  krank, 
Wie  uns  sagt  Herr  Freidank, 
Sie  wSren  alle  state, 
Wenn  sie  keiner  bate 
Ihres  Leibs  und  ihrer  Minne".'*^) 

Allerdings  schrankt  Freidank  wieder  seine  Meinung  dahin  ein: 

„Das  Weib  man  immer  bitten  soil, 
Ihr  aber  stets  versagen  wohl". 

Man  liebte  und  liebelte  allerorten,  weil  es  die  Mode  wollte,  und 
verhieB  und  gewahrte  nur  zu  gern,  wenn  der  Ritter  den  Lohn  fUr  seinen 
Dienst  einzufordern  kam.  Man  spielte  mit  der  Liebe  bis  man  sich  die 
Finger  daran  verbrannte.  Die  sittenschildernden  Werke  der  Ritterzeit 
sind  volLA^on  schliipfrigen  Episoden  und  derbrealistischen  Szenen,  die  so 
scharf  und  naturtreu  gemalt  sind,  daB  sie  wahrscheinlich  zweifellos  Ge- 
schautes  wiedergeben.  Denn  diese  kulturgeschichtlichen  Quellenwerke  sind 
nicht  immer  absolut  maBgebend.  Einerseits  sind  sie  meist  nach  fremden 
Vorbildern  geschaffen,  andererseits  darf  man  nicht  den  Dichtern  alle 
Phantasie  absprechen,  auf  deren  Konto  mancher  sich  fiir  historisch  aus- 
gebende  Zug  gesetzt  werden  muB.  Aber  schon  der  Umstand,  daB  ihr 
Lesepublikum  vornehmlich  aus  Frauen  bestand,  rechtfertigt  die  Annahme, 
daB  die  von  den  Poeten  dargestellten  Schliipfrigkeiten  den  Frauen  ge- 
fielen  und  nur  deshalb  niedergeschrieben  wurden. 

Hugo  von  Trimberg  spricht  im  „Renner**  ausdrlicklich  vom  weib- 
lichen  Lesepublikum: 

^Wie  Herr  Dietrich  focht  mit  Ecken, 

Und  wie  hievor  die  alten  Recken 

Durch  Frauen  sind  verhauen, 

Da  hOrt  man  noch  manche  Frauen 

Mehr  klagen  und  weinen  zu  manchen  Stunden 

Als  um  unseres  Herrn  heilige  Wunden". 

AuBerdem  werden  gerade  die  Dichterwerke  als  Vorbilder  gedient 
und  vielfach  zur  Verbreitung  darin  geschilderter  Unsitten  das  Ihrige 
beigesteuert  haben.  Unter  der  Harmlosigkeit  der  Heldinnen  unserer 
groBen    Epen    verbirgt    sich    fiir    den    scharfen    Beschauer    sehr    oft. 
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ein  groB  Tefl  Raffiniertheit.  Man  mag  es  poetisch  wirksam  finden, 
wenn  der  bayrische  Dichter  Albreclit  in  seinem  jiingeren  Titurel  sicb 
die  junge  Heldhi  Ligune  ihrem  geliebten  Schionatulander  hullenlos  zeigen 
lalit,  iim  ihn  durch  ihre  Reize  gegen  die  Scb5nheit  anderer  Frauen  xli 
feien.  Wenn  aber  ,,die  Reiiie,  Gute*'  den  Ulrich  von  Lichtensteiri  in 
threm  Schlafgemacb  empf^ngt,  festbch  gescbmiickt,  auf  dem  Belt  sitzend, 
das  wie  zu  einer  Brautnacht  kdstlich  geziert  und  niit  den  kostbarsten 
Kissen,  Decken  und  Einlagen  verseben  ist,  urn  ihm  nur  die  Zabne  lang 
ziimachen,  so  ist  das  unweiblich  und  unzieinlicb.^^'')  Wenn  eine  Geliebte 
dem  Ritier  eine  Nacht  in  ibren  Armen  gewahrte,  unter  der  Bedingung, 
dali  er  ibre  Reinheit  schone,  wie  es  Siegfried  bei  Brunbilde  tat,  so 
scheint  das  zum  mindesten  recbt  bedenklich,  wenn  aucb 

,,,,,...  ein  biderbe  man 

Sicb  allez  dez  enthalten  kari 

Dez  or  sicb  entbalten  wil  — 

bedenklicb  scbon  desbalb  weil 

Dern  ist  aber  niht  vil, 
wie  Hartmann  von  Aue  im  Iwein^*)  bekennt.  Derartige  und  bunderie 
andere  ahnlicbe  Unsitten  zerfralien  die  Qesellscbaft  so  lange,  bis  das 
Rittertnm  in  sicb  selbst  zusammensank  und  ein  friscber,  gesunder  Luft- 
zug.  der  aus  den  mllchtig  emporwacbsenden  Stadten  berauswehte,  die 
mit  Faulnis  gesattigte  Atmospbilre  reinigte. 

Die  vielen  Berlibnnigspunkte  zwiscben  dem  l.atidadel  und  den 
Bauern  ijbte  gar  manclien  EinfluU  auf  die  dOrflicben  Sitten»  Von  jeber 
machte  sicb  bei  den  Bauern  das  Bestreben  geltend,  es  sozial  HOber- 
stehenden  gleicb  zu  tun,  wenn  es  nicht  mOgficb  war,  sie  zu  iibertreffen. 
Wie  der  Bauernsohn  Meier  Helmbrecbt  i^ln  Ritter  werden  woiite,  so  ging 
der  Ebrgeiz  der  landlichen  Scbonen  darauf  binaus,  fi'ir  Fraulein  gehalten 
2u  werden. 

So  klblich  dieses  Streben  nach  HOberem  war,  so  lUcberHdi  wurde 
es,  wenn  das  h5fiscbe  Gebaren  mit  bMneriscber  Derbbeit  zur  Karikatur 
vermengt  erscbien,  Wenn  Bauern  auf  dem  Anger  turnierten  und  die 
Dirnen  sicb  spreizten  und  geliabten  wie  die  Adeligen,  so  konnte  dies  nur 
ein  Zerrbild  geben,  Der  gesunde  Sinn  des  deutscben  Bauern,  sein  Kon- 
ser\'ativismus  bewabrte  ibn  aber  davor,  diese  Zustilnde  zur  Regel  werden 
zii  lassen, 

Der  Frauenkult  war  und  blieb  dem  innersten  Wesen  des  Bauers 
fremd.  Er  achtete  die  Frau,  wie  jeder  Deutsche,  aber  er  forderte  von 
ihr  strengste  PflichterfLillung,    Die  Frnu  war  ein  Arbeitstier  wie  er  selbst. 
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Sie  hatte  es  nicht  schlechttT  als  er,  vviirde  im  Zustande  der  Schwan^er- 
scliaft  besser  gehalten  imd  geachteter  als  er,  war  aber  sonst  m  guten 
und  bosen  Tagen  ihm  t^leichgestellt. 

Die  Frau  mil  einem  Kind  u liter  dem  Herzen  durfte  imgestraft  ihre 
Geltiste  nach  Obst,  Wildbret  und  Gerniise  befriedigeii.  In  einem  der 
Weistumerwird  sogardie  Anlage  eiries  eigenenObstgartensfiirSdiwangere 
angeordnet,  in  dem  ,,freulin,  die  da  scvanger  gienge'*  ihr  Verlangeo  nacli 
Friicbten  stillen  kdnrie,  nhne  dali  Schaden  dadiirch  entstiinde;^^  Jagen 
imd  Fisclien  ftir  eine  gesegnete  Frau  gait  nicht  als  Verbrechen.  Unter 
andern  UmstMnden  ware  es  mit  der  hSrtesten  Strafe  geahndet  worden. 
In  Galgenschdd  an  der  Untermosel  durfte  ein  Mann  oder  Knecht  auch 
m  der  Schonzeit  jagen  gehn,  sobaid  eine  Frau  In  gesegneten  UmstMnden 
dies  verlangte. 

Wie  die  Nahrung  lieferte  die  Bauernwirtschaft  audi  die  Kleidung 
selbst,  Diese  war  einfadi  genug:  Oberk!eid,  Rock  und  Hemd,  Den 
Kopf  luUlt  ein  Tucb  ein.  Die  FiiUe  stecken  in  Pantoffeln  oder  in  socken- 
artigen  Schuhen.  Wo  groUerer  Wolilstand  herrsdite,  drang  die  Mode 
in  bauerlidie  Kreise  und  statt  der  an  manchen  Orten  vorgeschriebenen 
Farben,  Grau  fiir  die  Werktage  und  Blau  fiir  den  Feiertag,  kanien  fremde 
Tnche  auf.     Da(3   sich   die  Fraucn    noch   parfiirmierten   und  schminkten, 

Spiegel  an  der  Seite  tru- 
gen,  ihre  Kleider  stickten 
und  sonstigen  Lnxus  trie- 
ben,  wird  iiberdies  oft 
berichtet.'^) 

Der  deutsdie  Bauer 
war  von  jeher  derb  und 
gradeaus.  Seine  Roheit 
war  eine  Folge  des  ge- 
knechteten  Lebens,  dem 
er  die  game  Vorzeit  hfn- 
durch  bis  iiber  das  acht- 
zebnte  Jahrhundert  hinaus 
ausgesetzt  war.  Und  die 
Roheit  hatte  trotz  ihrer 
Unschunbeitcn  so  viel 
kerngesunde  Frisehe  an 
sich,  dali  man  dem  Bauern 
niemals    so    recht    gram 
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sein  kann.  Dort  wo  sich  seine  Sitten  rein  tThielten  von  den  Einfliissen 
der  hOfischen  Gesellschaft,  trageri  sie  ein  Oepr%e,  in  dem  sich  das 
Germanentum  der  Vorzeit  am  tungsten  erhalten  hat.  Eine  grofie  Anhang- 
lichkeit  an  ererbte  Sitte  und  ererbten  Branch  bestand  zunHchst  fOr  die  Ehe* 

,,Der  uralte  Breiitkauf  war  nnn  zwar  nicht  jnehr  gebriiuchlich,  aber 
noch  immer  bestand  in  der  Form  des  Mai-  und  Muntschatzes  eine  Gabe 
des  BrMutiganis  an  die  Familie  der  Braut,  die  an  jenen  alten  Branch 
erinnerte,  und  das  Loslt>sen  der  Braut  aus  der  vater lichen  Wirtschaft 
symhohsierte,  Daneben  hatte  sich  nun  freilich  auch  die  Sitte  der  Mit- 
gift  ausgebildet,  die  meist  in  Vieh  und  fahrender  Habe,  seltener  in  Grund- 
stiicken-  bestand.  Das  Mitgebrachte  der  Fran  bheb  dieser  rechtlich  vor- 
behalten.  Oft  mulite  ihr  daftir  der  Ehemann  einen  Teii  seines  Gtites  als 
sogenannte  Widerlage  oder  Leibgedinge  aussetzen.  Diese  Vermogens- 
verhaltnisse  wurden  vor  der  Verlobung  geregelt  und  zwar  unter  Zu- 
ztehuog  moglichst  vieler  Verwandten,  wre  denn  iiberhaupt  der  EheschluIS 
mit  auberordenthcher  Wichtigkeit  behandelt  wiirde.  Das  Liebesleben  des 
jungen  Paares  kam  als  mitwirkende  Potenz  kaum  in  Betracht. 

Die  einzelnen  Stadien  einer  Brantschaft  waren  etwa:  Beratung  der 
Verwandten  und  Freunde  des  Brautigams,  Brautwerbung  durch  Mittels- 
personen,  Beratung  der  Verwandten  und  Freunde  der  Braut,  VerHjbnis/^'^') 

Bei  der  Verlobung  wurden  die  alten  symbohschen  Handlungen  getibt. 
Die  Verlobung  machte  die  Ehe  rechtskr^Hig,  so  dali  das  Bei  lager  dem 
Kirchgang  voranging.  Erst  voni  vierzehnten  und  filnfzelinten  Jahrliundert 
an  hielt  man  diesen  fur  die  Ehe  fiir  unerlilOhch.  ,,Wenn  ein  Mann  und 
eine  Fran  sich  in  der  Meinung  entgurten,  dali  sie  ehelich  beieinander 
liegen  wollen,  sie  seien  zusammengegeben  oder  sie  haben  einander  setbst 
genommen,  so  sind  sie  morgens,  wenn  sie  aufstehen,  einander  geerb 
und  genoB",  lieilit  es  kurz  und  biindig  in  einem  schweizerischen  Weistum.'*") 

Die  Hochzeit  ging  niemais  ohne  ein  Gastgebot  ab,  bei  dem  es  hoch 
herging.  Den  ganzen  V^erlauf  einer  bSuerlichen  Hochzeit  aus  dem  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  schildert  in  stark  aufgetragenen  Farben  ein  mittel- 
alterliches  Gedicht  „Von  Metzen  Hochzeit",  das  im  flmfzehnten  Jahrhundert 
ein  Schweizer  Dichter  aus  dem  Thurgau,  Heinrich  Wittenweiler.  zu  einem 
umfangreichen  komischen  Epos  ausgestaltete.'*')  Der  Untlat  in  dem  leb- 
haft  erz^hlten  Buch,  sei  bei  der  folgenden  Inhaltsangabe  mit  Stilischweigen 
ubergangen.  Bertschi  Trifnas  ist  der  Briiutigam  und  Metzli  die  Braut, 
die  erst  nach  alferlei  Abenteuern  dem  Geliebten  die  Hand  zum  ewigen 
Bund  reichen  darf,  der  aber  in  diesem  Falf  nicht  lange  wahrt.  Also 
Bertschi    und   Metzli   werden    im   Kreis   der   Verwandten   feierlich   ver* 
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sproclien.  Die  Mitgift  der  Bratit  betrtigt  drei  Bienenst^cke,  ein  Pferd, 
eine  Kuh,  eiii  Kalb  und  einen  Bock,  Der  Brilutigam  schenkt  ihr  ein 
Joch  Flachsland,  zwei  Schafe,  eineii  Haiin  mit  vierzehn  fleiliigen  Herinen 
und  ein  Pfiind  Pfennige,  Nach  der  Verlobung  wird  beschlossen,  die 
Hocbtzeit  nocb  am  selben  Abend  abzulialteii,  ohne  ,,scbunler  und  Pfaffen*', 
also  ohne  Glockenklang  und  Kirche.  Die  Nachbarn  im  Dorf  werden 
nun  rasch  zusammeogerufen.  Vorerst  lassen  sie  sich  das  lierumgereichte 
WeiLJbrot  gut  schiuecken,  bis  das  eigentlicbe  Malil  aufgetragen  wird, 
bei  dem  es  an  Getrilnken  nicht  felilt.  „Sy  soffent  und  trunkend,  daz 
in  die  Zung  hunkent**  (sie  saufen,  dalj  ihnen  die  Zunge  zum  Hals  heraus- 
bangt),  Der  anwescnde  Spielmann  komnrt  dabei  nicht  zii  kurz,  so  dal5 
er  der  allgemelnen  Trunkenheit  nicht  entgebt.  Am  Ende  des  Mahls 
wird  das  Briiutlein  dem  Gatten  zugefuhrt,  vvobei  sie  nach  bauerlicher 
Geflogenbeit  tut,  als  ob  ihr  Gott  weilJ  was  Ubies  zugefligt  wiirde. 

An  der  Schwelle  der  Brautkammer  miissen  wir  freillch  h inter  uriserem 
mit  mittelalterlicher  Unbefangenheit  cintretenden  Fiihrer  zuriickbleiben, 
sagt  Scherr,  dem  man  doch  gewlli  kelne  ubertrlebene  Schamhaftigkeit 
nachsagen  kann, 

Wie  man  Lohengrin  und  Elsa  morgens  frilh  etn  Brauthuhn  in  die 
Brautkammer  brachte"*^),  so  trug  man  dem  bauerllchen  Ebepaar  das  Friih- 
stOck  unter  GlOckwonschen  an  das  Bett.  Dieses  Brauthuhn  oder  Braut- 
hahn  erhait  sich  als  voniehmste  Speise  bei  und  nach  der  Hochzeit  bis 
in  die  neueste  Zeit,  In  Berlin  des  sechzehnteii  Jahrhunderts  trilgt  die 
erste  Bewirtung  der  Hochzeitsgliste  durch  das  junge  Ebepaar  den  Namen 
„Brauthahn*\  Jm  Rheingau  kam  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhimdert  der  Brant- 
hahn  auf  den  Tisch,  uni  am  Ende  des  Hocbzeitsmahls  verzehrt  zu  werden. 
Anwesenden  Junggesellen  wurde  ein  Brauthahn  extra  vorgesetzt.  Der 
Hahn  war  als  Schaustiick  mit  Bhimen  und  Eicliein  geziert.  Der  GtOckner 
des  Dorfes  betrieb  das  Besorgen  der  Hahne  als  eintragliches  Neben- 
geschaft**'^)  Nach  dem  Frnhstiick  werden  Herr  und  Frau  Trifnas  zur 
Kirche  geleitet.  Von  dort  geht  es  in  das  Haus  des  Hochzeiters  zurijck, 
wo  die  Schmauserei  und  Zecherei  von  neueni  anhebt,  bis  man  unter  der 
Linde  zu  tanzen  beginnt.  Der  SchluiJ  der  Hochzeit  ist  eine  gewaltige 
Prligelei.  Mittenweider  lUUt  als  Finale  sogar  infolge  dieser  Hochzeit  das 
Dorf  Lappenhausen,  den  Schauplatz  von  Bertschis  Taten,  durch  Flammen 
zugrunde  gehn. 

Im  „Ring*'  Wittenweilers  folgt  der  Ehe  auch  gleich  der  Vollzug.  So 
war  es  meist,  doch  nicht  rmmer  und  iiberall.  In  vielen  Gegenden  Deutsch- 
lands  haben  sich  Tobiasnilchte  bis  gegen  Ende  des  acbtzehnteu  Juhr- 
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hunderts  erhalten.  Es  waren  dies  die  drei  ersten  Nachte  in  der  jtingen 
Ehe,  in  denen  die  Eheleute  sich  von  eitiander  fern  zu  halten  hatten. 
Davon  hing  GUkk  und  Segen  des  Ehestandes  nb^^)  Auch  In  den  NacMen 
vor  hohen  Festen,  hauptsBchtich  in  der  Christnaclit,  forderte  der  Kleriis 
Enthaltsamkeit  von  den  Ehegatten.  Bruder  Bertold  von  Regensburg 
sagt  den   Frauen,  wenn  sich  die  Mtinner  nicht  gutwillig  fOgen  wollen: 

„Wirt  aber  er  s5  gar  tiuvelheftic ,  daz  er  sprichet  iibel  unde  von 
dir  wil  bin  zur  einer  andern  unde  im  daz  gar  ernst  werde  unde  dil  ez 
\m  nicht  er^\'ern  tnugest;  e  (ehe)  danne  daz  dti  in  zur  einer  andern  l^zest, 
sich,  frouwe,  si  (sei)  ez  danne  an  der  heiligen  Kristnaht  oder  an  der 
heih'gen  Karfritagesnaht,  s6  tuo  ez  mit  trurigem  Herzen;  wan  (dem)  s6 
hist  du  unschiildic,  ist  eht  (nur)  din  wille  da  M  niht/* 

Unter  der  fronimen  Landbevi^lkerung  des  deutschen  Westens  und 
Siidens  lebt  diese  Feiertagsabstinenz  noch  fort. 

In  vielen  Fallen  fiel  dies  umso  weniger  schwer,  da  man  gepriift 
hatte,  ehe  man  sich  ewig  band,  ,,Beinahe  in  ganz  Teutschland  und  vor- 
ziigh'ch  in  der  Gegend  Schwabens,  die  man  den  Schwarzwald  nennet, 
ist  unter  den  Bauren  der  Gebrauch,  dali  die  M^dchen  ihren  Freiern  lange 
vor  der  Hochzeit  schon  diejenigen  Freiheiten  liber  sich  einr^umen,  die 
sonst  nur  das  Vorrecht  der  Ehemdnner  sind/'^'')  Diesen  Probenachten 
weist  ihr  Historiker  ein  hohes  Alter  zu. 

In  anderen  Gegenden,  und  zwar  den  meisten,  hielt  man  auf  Jung- 
fraulicbe  Reinheit,  deren  Verlust  weltliche  und  kirchliche  Strafen  nacb 
sich  zog.^*')  Noch  heute  singl  der  verlorene  deutsche  Stamm  im  fernen 
Ungarland  iiber  den  Wert  der  Jungfrauschaft  das  uralte  Liedcben: 

,Es  gingen  drei  MSglein  zuni  Tanz: 

Die  eine  die  hat  einen  Perlenkranz. 

Die  Perlen  leuchten  oben  heraus; 

Die  andere,  die  hat  einen  Rosenstraus, 

Die  Rosen  die  gaben  einen  gitten  Geruch, 

Die  dritte,  die  hat  nur  ein  rein  wciLi  Tuch* 

Das  Kleid  war  weiU,  das  Ttich  war  rein. 

Die  arm  Waisc  war  die  schOfist  in  der  Gem  ein". 


So  mulite  —  um  ein  Beispiel  zu  geben  —  nach  dem  Seiigenstadter 
Sendrecht,  das  MUdchen  ihr  uneheliches  Kind  um  die  Kirche  tragen, 
^barfuO  und  sal  man  ir  har  hinden  an  dem  Haubet  abe  sniden  und  ir 
rock  hinden  abesniden/*^^  Die  Intolcranz  gegen  gefaUene  M^idchen  nahm 
mit  und  nach  der  Reformation  zu,  so  dalS  die  frliher  seltener  vorgekommenen 
Verbrechen  des  Kindesmords  und  des  §  218  des  deutschen  Strafgesetz- 
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buches  in  Dorf  und  Stadt  zu  einer  wahren  Pest  wurden  und  eine  H5he 
erreichten,  die  sie  selbst  heute  noch  nicht  wieder  erlangt  haben. 

Man  driickte  auf  dem  Lande  nur  dann  ein  Auge  zu,  wenn  dem  ge- 
fallenen  Madchen  der  Verfuhrer  die  verlorene  Ehre  durch  eine  Heirat 
wieder  herstellte.  Da  die  Verlobungen  nach  dem  Machtspruch  der  Eltern 
bei  den  freien  Bauern  die  Uberwiegende  Mehrzahl  ausmachten,  so  bildeten 
Liebesheiraten  uberhaupt  Ausnahmen.  Die  Intelligenz  des  Bauernstandes 
stand  ohnehin  auf  einer  so  niederen  Stufe,  daB  von  einer  Liebe  im 
heheren  Sinne  nicht  gesprochen  werden  kann. 

Bei  den  unfreien  Bauern,  also  dem  weitaus  gr5Bten  Teil  aller  Land- 
leute,  konnte  von  Ehe  uberhaupt  nur  dann  die  Rede  sein,  wenn  die  ge- 
strenge  Gutsherrschaft  es  erlaubte.  Sie  konnte  die  Verheiratung  unter- 
sagen,  wie  es  ihr  wiederum  unbenommen  war,  jeden  ihrer  Untertanen 
zur  Ehe  zu  zwingen.  Wenn  der  Mann  achtzehn,  ein  Madchen  vierzehn 
Jahre  alt  war  konnte  der  Gutsherr  von  ihnen  die  Verheiratung  fordern. 
Ebenso  stand  es  in  seiner  Macht,  verwitweten  Gutsleuten  eine  zweite  Ehe 
aufzunotigen.  War  ein  solcher  Zwang  liberfllissig,  so  heischten  sie  fiir 
die  Eheerlaubnis  reiche  Abgaben,  die  mit  riicksichtsloser  Strenge  ein- 
getrieben  wurden.  Von  dem  Dorf  Famstadt  wird  berichtet,  daB  der 
Gerichtsherr  alle  Speisen  der  Hochzeitstafel  wegpfMnden  durfte,  wenn  die 
Summe  fiir  die  Eheerlaubnis  nicht  erlegt  war.^®)  Statt  des  Geldes  waren 
an  manchen  Stellen  ein  Hemd  oder  ein  Tierfell  abzuliefern.  Die  Kammer- 
linge  des  Benedektinerklosters  zu  Liesborn  batten  1166  ein  Goldstiick 
Oder  ein  Bockfell  dem  Kloster  zu  entrichten.^'O  Die  HSrigen  des  Marien- 
altars  im  KOlner  Dom  zahlten  zw5lf  Pfennige  oder  ein  Ziegenfell  im 
gleichen  Wert  an  die  mit  der  Aufsicht  iiber  das  Nachtlicht  des  Doms 
betrauten  Domherrn,  ebenso  die  Leibeigenen  der  Stiftskirche  in  Essen 
an  der  Ruhr.''^)  An  dieser  Stelle  sei  auch  des  sogenannten  Jus  primae 
noctis  gedacht,  dem  Recht  des  Eigners,  die  erste  Nacht  bei  der  Frau 
seines  Horigen  zubringen  zu  dlirfen.  Das  Bestehen  eines  solchen  bar- 
barischen  Brauches  ist  dokumentarisch  verbUrgt,  nicht  so  seine  Ausiibung, 
die  abgel5st  werden  konnte,  sei  es  durch  eine  verhaltnismMBig  geringc 
Summe,  sei  es  durch  Naturalabgaben ,  deren  Bestimmung  oft  auf  recht 
drastische  Weise  erfolgte.^0 

Gleich  kOrnige,  oft  recht  eindeutige  Benennungen  erfand  der  Volks- 
mund  fiir  die  Heiratsabgaben. 

Unter  dem  Bann  der  gutsherrschaftlichen  Vormundschaft  verlief  das 
Leben  im  Dorf,  hart  und  streng  in  ewiger  Arbeit,  die  nur  recht  scltcn 
ein  Dorffest,  die  Erntefeier,  die  Kirchweih  oder  eine  Familienfeierlichkeit 
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unterbrachen.  Zwischen  Haus  und  Acker  war  das  Leben  der  Frau  geteilt, 
Sie  war  die  ,,Meister!n"  und  die  ,, Mutter''.  Das  Hauswesen  verlangie 
von  ihr  strenge  Pflichterfrillung,  wie  es  ihr  das  Recht  zusprach  aucb 
ihrerseits  all  das,  was  ihr  nach  menschlichen  und  g5ttHchen  Qesetzen 
zukam  zu  beanspnichen.  Unser  moralisches  Qeflihl  mutet  es  seltsam  an, 
weno  nach  den  alien  BauernweistOniern  der  Mann,  der  seiner  Frau  ihr  Recht 
nicht  tun  kunnte'\  befugt  war,  sich  einen  Stellvertreter  zu  wShlen.  ,,Das 
rohe  nicht  unsittliche  Gefiihl  des  Altertums,  dem  Ehebruch  und  Unremheit 
verhaBt  waren,  wurde  dadurch  nicht  gekrilnkt*'  saj^  Jacob  Cjomrn,  der 
in  seinen  RechtsaltertOmern  zwel  soldier  Bestimmungen  aus  dem  Wend- 
hager  Bauernrecht  und  dem  Benker  Heidenrecht  wiedergibt.^^) 

Die  Ehepflicht  der  Frau  war  das  GebiJren.  Der  Mann  konnte  sich 
von  seiner  Frau  scheiden  lassen,  wenn  sie  ihm  keine  Kinder  schenkte.^^) 

Die  erwainschteste  Unterbrechung  des  biluerlicben  Arbeitslebens 
bildeten  wie  erwilhnt  die  Feste  und  Vergniigungen  des  Dorfes* 
Der  Deutsche  Bauer  hat  von  jeher  an  seinen  Festtagen  eine  gewaltige 
GenuCfreude  entfaltet,  die  sich  in  voller  Offentlichkeit  austoben  mubte* 
Selbst  an  den  Feterlichkeiten  bei  Faniilienereignissen  nahm  das  ganze 
Dorf  teiL 

Die  Festlichkeiten  halsten  den  Frauen  viele  Arbeit  auf,  denn  es 
muSte  auliergewfOhnlich  gekocht  und  gebraten  werden.  Mehr  und  besser 
als  sonst  wurde  gegessen  und  getrunken,  denn  ohne  das  kein  Fest, 

Die  christlichen  Hauptfeiertage ,  die  hoben  Zeiten :  Weihnachten, 
Ostem,  Pfingsten  und  der  Liebfrauentag  (assumptto  Mariae)  leitete  ein 
Festgottesdienst  ein.  An  all  diese  Tage  knlipften  sich  teilweise  uralte 
Volkssitten,  an  denen  ebenso  gewissenhaft  festgehalten  wurde,  wie  an 
der  religiSsen  Fcier  selbst.  Ostern  verlangte  den  Osterkucben  und  die 
Ostereier.  Das  Maifest  der  Germanen  verlegte  die  Kirche  auf  Pfingsten, 
und  die  Maibaume  wurden  zu  „Pfingstmaien'\  Man  stellte  vor  dem 
Haus  der  Geliebten  den  Maibaum  auf,  oder  steckte  griine  Zweige  oder 
Str3ul3e  an.  Vom  Dorf  iiberkamen  die  Stadte  diesen  Branch.  In  Frank- 
furt am  Main  und  in  Mainz  steckte  man  Devisen  oder  Bilder  in  diese 
Str^uche.  AdoH  Knobloch  in  Frankfurt  tat  14t>4  in  seinen  StraulS  das 
Motto:  „Und  ich,  wie  kann  ich!'',  dann  das  Bild  eines  Jlmglings,  der 
Wasser  mit  einem  Sieb  aus  dem  Bach  schopfL  Johann  Knobloch  gab 
seinem  Maien  den  Spruch  bei :  ,,Falscber  Grund  ist  meinem  Herzen  unkund*' 
und  ein  Bild  mit  einer  Hand,  die  aus  einem  Kranz  ein  Gewicht  in  den 
Brunnen  versenkt.  In  spaterer  Zeit  wurde  das  Maienstecken  in  vielen 
StUdten  aus  triftigen  oder  nicht igen  Grtinden  uutersagt. 

9* 
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In  andern  D5rfern  erhob  sich  im  Mittelpunkt  des  Ortes  eine  hohe 
Stange,  die  mit  bunten  Bflndern  gesqjimUckt  war,  nach  denen  Knaben 
und  Madchen,  wohl  auch  ein  trunkener  Erwachsener  emporzuklettern 
versuchte. 

Zu  Pfingsten  liefen  die  Dirnen  um  die  Wette.  Zu  St.  Johannis, 
dem  Fest  der  Sommersonnenwende  flammten  mMchtige  Feuer  auf,  das 
Manner  wie  Frauen  umtanzten,  und  durchsprangen. 

In  der  Weihnachtszeit,  besonders  in  den  heiligen  zwOlf  Nachten  webte 
allerlei  geheimnisvoller  Zauber  zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde  ein  machtiges 
Band.  „Zwei  Tage  vor  den  heiligen  Christf erien ,  da  der  bOse  Geist 
gemeiniglich  sein  Spiel  anzurichten  pflegt",  wie  noch  1680  ein  geist- 
licher  Adjunkt  schreibt^*),  hatte  man  Fragen  frei  an  das  Schicksal.  Aller- 
hand  aberglaubische  Hantierungen  wurden  da  seit  unvordenklichen  Zeiten 
geiibt.  Besonders  den  jungen  Madchen  war  daran  gelegen,  in  diesen 
Losnachten,  zu  denen  sich  noch,  als  ausnenmend  giinstig  die  St.  Andreas- 
nacht^^)  und  die  Sylvesternacht  gesellten,  etwas  Naheres  liber  ihren  Zu- 
klinftigen  zu  erfahren. 

Das  Madchen  sah  in  den  Spiegel,  aus  dem  ihm  das  Bild  ihres  Ge- 
liebten  entgegen  blicken  sollte^^).  Im  Algau  hatte  eine  Magd  „sich  gantz 
allein  in  ihre  Kammer  versperrt,  dieselbige  gantz  ohne  Kleydung  doch 
zuruckwarts  ausgekerrt"  dabei  gleichfalls  den  einstigen  Gatten  gesehen. 
Auch  das  .,Wasser-Schaff"  zeigte  das  Portrat  des  Ersehnten.  Heute 
noch  stellt  sich  in  der  Sylvesternacht  in  manchen  Qegenden  Deutschlands 
das  Madchen  um  Mitternacht  nackt  vor  sein  Bett  oder  auf  den  Feuer- 
herd,  und  sieht  durch  die  Beine  in  den  Schornstein  oder  ins  Ofenloch. 
Dort  erblickt  sie  den  ihr  bestimmten  Brautigam.^^)  Zu  Anfang  des  acht- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  dichtete  liber  diesen  Brauch  der  grimme  Praetorius.^^) 

„Ihr  (der  Hexe)  folget  nach  solch  Magde  Volk,  die  nackt  ins  finstre 

treten, 
Und  sanct  Andresen  eiferig  um  einen  Mann  anbeten; 
Auch  die,  die  sich  im  Ofen-Topff  mit  ihrem  Kopf  verstecken, 
Und  unverschamt  den  ....  bloB  abscheulich  hinaus  recken 
Und  wollen  horchen,  was  hinfort  ihr  Liebster  warden  kOnnen**. 

„Was  vor  aberglaubische  Handel  werden  nur  in  der  heiligen  Christ- 
nacht  begangen?  Da  gielit  man  zerlassen  Zinn  oder  Bley  ins  Wasser, 
man  setzt  Saltzhauffgen,  man  greifft  nach  Haaren,  man  wirfft  den  Schuh, 
sogar  hat  der  Teuffel  sein  Werck  in  den  Kindern  des  Unglaubens  (Aber- 
glaubens)  auch  zu  solcher  heiligen  Zeit,  da  man  viel  andere  Gedanken 
haben  solte/'^^) 
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Will  in  Mecklenburg  ein  Madchen  erfahren,  was  das  neubeginnende 
Jahr  bringen  wird,  so  stellt  es  in  der  Sylvesternacht  einen  viereckigen 
Tisch  mitten  in  die  Stube  und  legt  auf  die  eine  Ecke  einen  Ring,  auf 
die  zweite  ein  Sttick  Brot,  auf  die  dritte  einen  Kranz  und  auf  die  vierte 
ein  GefflB  mit  Wasser.  Nun  fiihrt  man  das  Madchen  mit  verbundenen 
Augen  um  den  Tisch  herum  und  laUt  es  dann  den  Tisch  aufsuchen.  Die 
Ecke,  auf  welche  es  zuerst  st5Bt,  ist  vorbedeutend,  und  zwar  bedeutet 
der  Ring  Verlobung,  das  Brot  alltaglich  fortgehendes  Leben,  der  Kranz 
Tod,  das  Wasser  Trflnen.  Dieser  uralte  Branch  scheint  international 
zu  sein.  Wenigstens  bliiht  er  im  Orient  in  ganz  genau  denselben  Formen 
wie  in  Mecklenburg.^**) 

„Wer  an  der  heiligen  drey  K5nig  Abendt  seine  Wiinsche  gegen  den 
Mond  rufft  dem  werden  sie  erfiillt. 

Wer  den  Kuckuck  im  Friihjahr  zum  ersten  Mai  schreien  hOrt,  soil 
zflhlen,  wie  oft  er  ruft  und  sagen: 

Guckguck  Beckerknecht  Wie  vie!  Jahr  es  werd 

Sag  mir  in  Wahrheit  recht,  Bis  mir  ein  Mann  beschert. 

So  viel  Jahr  wirds  zur  Hochtzeit  sein,  als  der  Kuckuck  rufet"J**0 

Ein  anderer  fleiUiger  Sammlcr  aberglaubischer  Gebrauche  kennt  eine 
ganze  Reihe  vori  Christnachtgepflogenheiten,  von  denen  f olgender  hlibscher 
noch  angeftihrt  sei:  „Wie  nun  das  Tisch-Tuch  mit  den  Brosamen,  am 
Christabend  bey  die  Wurtzeln  der  Baume  geschlittet,  die  Krafft  soil  haben, 
sie  tragend  zu  machen,  so  soil  man  auch  in  der  Nacht,  wenn  man  in 
einen  Brunn  oder  flieliend  Wasser  sieht,  seinen  Liebsten  erblicken'**^^). 
Warum  auch  nicht,  wenn  sich  Wienerinnen  im  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert 
aus  einem  kleinen  Brunnen  Lotterienummern  cntgegenspiegein  lassen. 
Es  giebt  Dinge,  die  eben  nie  aussterben. 

Ausgelassene  FrOhlichkeit  erfUllte  dann  das  Dorf  zur  Erntezeit.  Der 
ZUricher  Lyriker  Meister  Hadioub  erschOpft  in  einem  Gcdicht  die  bauer- 
lichen  Emtefreuden. 

,Wem  steht  das  Herz  Auch  Minnesold 

Nach  Minneschmerz,  Wird  jetzt  jrezollt 

Der  freue  sich  der  Erntezeit!  Und  eingeerntet  Miiinesjuit. 

Auf,  rUstige  Knechte,  Der  Erntezeit 

Auf,  liebliche  Mfigde,  Sich  der  Minner  freut: 

Macht  euch  zum  Tanz  bereit!  Da  hiitet  die  Mutter  der  Tochter  nicht 

Nun    gibt    man     auch    den     reichen  viel; 

Lolui  Da  ^ehts  ans  kosen 

FQr  einen  langen  treuen  Frohn.  Mit  numchem  losen 

Heil  ihm,  wer  da  ein  Liebchen  hat!  GesaiiK  und  Scherz  und  Miunespiel. 
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Drum  jubeln  so  die  Knechte,  Und  lieber  als  die  Maien 

Drum  htipfen  so  die  Magde,  Mit  ihren  grllnen  Reihen 

Zum  kUhlen  Abendtanz.  1st  ihnen  der  Emtelcranz. 

Neben  den  beiden  Geschlechtern  gemeinschaftlichen  Feiertagen  gab 
es  aber  auch  in  einem  wiirttembergischen  DOrfchen,  vielleicht  aber  auch 
noch  anderwMrts  einen  Feiertag  nur  fiir  die  holde  Weiblichkeit  allein. 
Ich  habe  diese  Tatsache  in  keinem  der  mir  zugflnglichen  Werke  tiber 
das  Frauenleben  den  Vergangenheit  naher  beschrieben  gefunden,  weshalb 
ich  es  wGrtlich  nach  der  Quelle  anflihren  will,  als  einen  vergessenen,  darum 
aber  nicht  weniger  interessanten  Beitrag  zur  Kulturgeschichte  der  Frauen: 

Weiberfest  der  Bonnen-Deen  (Bona  Dea)  zu  Ochsenbach. 
Es  ist  eine  uralte  Gewohnheit,  daU  die  Bauernweiber  des  Dorfes  Ochsen- 
bach im  Wiirttembergischen  alle  Jahre  auf  Fastnacht  zusammenkommen, 
ihr  Fest  der  Bonnen  Deen  zu  feiern  und  auf  gemeinsame  Unkosten 
zusammen  zuzechen.  Zwei  Weiber,  als  Deputierte  an  den  SchultheiU  ge- 
sendet,  bitten  um  freie  Zeche  wie  gewtthnlich.  Nach  erhaltener  Zu- 
sicherung  derselben,  sagt  des  Battels  Weib  das  Fest  alien  Weibern  in 
Ochsenbach  an. 

Unter  dem  Vorsitze  der  Frau  Pfarrerin  versammeln  sich  dieselben 
auf  dem  Gemeindehause,  und  finden  dort  ein  FaB  liegen.  Die  Gerichts- 
personen  schenken  den  Wein  aus,  und  die  Weiber,  ihre  Kriige  bei  sich, 
heben  an  zu  zechen.  Die  Frau  Pfarrerin  entfernt  sich  nach  einiger  Zeit. 
Die  anderen  Weiber  zechen  bis  sie  nicht  mehr  mttgen,  und  wanken 
nach  Hause.  Jede  Frau  aber  erhalt  noch  eine  MaB  Wein  fUr  ihren  Mann 
daheim.     Damit  durchziehen  sie  singend  und  jubelnd  das  Dorf. 

Die  jungen  Eheweibcr,  welche  zum  ersten  Male  dieser  Ehrc  teil- 
haftig  werden,  miissen  einen  sogenannten  Einstand  geben,  der  in  Geld, 
Kuchen,  Bretzeln  oder  Fleisch  besteht.  Doch  wird  auch  von  den  Backern 
allerhand  Backwerk  an  die  lieben  Trinkerinnen  verkauft. 

Ehedem  wurde  zugleich  ein  Frauengericht  gehalten,  bei  welchem 
die  Frau  Pfarrerin  Prasidentin  war.  Von  diesem  Gericht  wurden  die 
Weiber  bestraft,  die  unordentlich  waren  in  ihrer  Haushaltung,  die  nicht 
auf  Reinlichkeit  hielten,  keine  gute  Kinderzucht  handhabten.  Diese  muBten 
5ffentlicher  BuBe  sich  unterziehen.  WMsche,  Kinder  waschen,  Brunnen 
fegen  und  dergleichen  mehr. 

Als  dieses  Frauengericht  abkam,  wurde  das  Fest  ein  Fest  der  Un- 
einigkeit  und  Verschwiegenheit.  Letztere  ist  ein  Hauptpunkt  bei  dieser 
Weiber-Zeche.  Wer  etwas  ausplaudert  wird  bestraft,  muB  seinen  Wein 
hinter  dem  Ofen  trinken,  auf  dem  Katzenbankchen  sitzen  usw. 
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Musik  wird  wahrend  der  Zeche  unter  dem  Fenster  gemacht.  Die 
Musrkanten  werden  mil  Kuclieri  und  Wein  regaliert, 

Offenbar  hatte  dieses  Fest  aus  dem  Heidentume  sich  mit  ins 
Christentum  hiniibcrgeschlichen  und  wurde  einer  weiblichen  Gottheit 
(Bona  Dea)  zu  Ehren  von  den  Frauen  gefeiert,  wie  wir  von  mehreren 
Festen  dieses  wissen,  zumal  da  es  ein  Fastnachtsfest  war,  wo  das 
Schmausen  und  Zedieri  an  der  Tagesordnung  war  bei  Jung  und  Alt, 
bei  M^nnern,  Weibcrn  utid  Kindern,  bei  Pfaffen  und  Nonnen,  in  alien 
Kmstern  und  Dorfern,  --    -    -«S) 

Die  Hauptfestiiclikeit  \m  Dorfe  aber  war  der  Kirchtag*  Er  war  der 
lustfgste  von  alien  Feiertagen.  Seinen  Glanzpunkt  bildete  der  Tanz, 
der  ubrigens  bei  keiner  Festlichkeit  in  der  guten  Jalireszeit  feblen  durfte, 

Man  tanzte  unter  der  Linde  oder  auf  dem  Anger  zu  den  Weisen 
des  Spieimanns  oder  zu  den  selbstgesungenen  Liedern.  Die  angeborene 
Frohlichkeit,  die  das  Jalir  iiber  in  harten  Fesseln  lag,  uberschMumte  bei 
dem  Tanzvergntigen.  Minnlein  und  Weiblein  nahmen  es  an  solchen 
Tagen  nicht  genau,  darum  wurden  die  TUnze  weder  graziOs  noch  sitten- 
verbessernd*  Es  I^Ct  sich  eine  ganze  lange  Liste  von  Nam  en  dieser 
„Turpert9nze'*  (Baiiernt^nze)  aufstellen,  von  denen  jeder  einzelne  mehr 
oder  weniger  naturwiichsig  war  und  von  der  Geistlichkeit  bewettert 
wiirde**''*)  Die  jungen  Damen  sprangen  bei  den  meisten  dieser  T^nze 
mit  ihren  Partner n  um  die  Wette,  was  zu  ilrgerlichen  EntblOOungen 
fiihrte  oder  die  Paare  hielten  sicli  so  fest  umschkingen,  was  den  Ma- 
gister  Mammotrectus  Buntemontel  beinah  zum  Bruch  seines  priestcrlichen 
Gelubdes  verfiihrtej'^*) 

Florian  Daulen  von  Furstenberg  sagt,  daU  ,,der  teuflisclie,  verfluchte, 
unziichtige,  Gottesfurclit  und  Ebr  vergessene,  leiclitfertige  Tanz,  der  be- 
sonders  die  Nacht  in  Kr^tschemen  (KrOgen,  Wirtsbfiusern)  geschieht,  zu 
verfbichen,  zu  schelten  und  zu  verdammen  sei/'*^^^)  Und  die  Ausdrijcke 
dieses  Herrn  sind  in  Hinsicht  auf  andere  seiner  Amtsbriider  noch  lange 
nicht  die  derbsten.  Die  vom  Baoerntanz  nntrennbaren  ObszonitOten 
scheinen  manch  hohem  Herren  derart  behagt  zu  haben,  dali  sie  die  Auf- 
fiihrung  solcher  T^nze  sicb  rechtlich  vorbehielten*  In  einem  Orte  zwischen 
Zeitz  und  Gera,  Pflege  Langenberg  genannt,  muliten  die  Bauern  an  ge- 
wissen  Tagen  mit  den  Dorfbewohnerinnen  in  Fron  tanzen.  Im  Jahr 
1749  fand  diese  eigenartige  Lustbarkeit  noch  stattt  bei  der  85  Paare 
antraten.  17()3  war  auch  ein  Piarrer,  M.  J.  Gartner,  der  ein  Bauern- 
gut  besali,  unter  den  Frontiinzern.  Ein  viertel  Jahrhundert  spater 
weigerten  sich  Eisenberger  Bauern  diesen  entwiirdigenden  Tanz  w^eiter 
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mitzumachen.^O    Auch  anderwflrts,  so  im  Rudolstadtschen,  waren  solche 
Frontanze  iiblich. 

Einen   Wintertanz    in   der  Wirtshausstube    nimmt   der  Bauernfeind 
Neithart  von  Reuenthal  zum  Vorwurf  fUr  sein  Qedicht  „Der  stolze  Bauer''. 
RSumet  weg  die  Schemel  und  die  StUhle! 
LaBt  die  Schragen 
Seitwarts  tragen! 
Heute  woll'n  genug  wir  tanzen  wieder. 

Machet  auf  die  Stube,  dann  wird's  kUhle, 
Dafi  der  Wind 
Kann  gelind 
An  die  Mfidchen  wehen  durch  die  Mieder. 

Wenn  die,  die  den  Vortanz  haben,  schweigen, 
Bitte  ich  euch  alle  dann, 
Tretet  an 
Drauf  zum  hOfschen  Tfinzchen  nach  den  Geigen. 

Horch!  schon  hOr'  ich  in  der  Stube  tanzen. 
Alle  Mann, 
Macht  euch  dran! 
Dort  sind  Weiber  aus  dem  Dorf  in  Scharen. 

Tiichtig  sah  man  da  nun  „ridewanzen"<^**.) 
Zweie  geigen. 
Als  die  schweigen, 
Ei,  wie  lustig  nun  die  Burschen  waren! 

Denn  nun  ward  der  Reih'  nach  vorgesungen, 
Durch  die  Fenster  hOrt*  man's  schairn. 
Adelhalm 
Tanzte  stets  nur  zwischen  zweien  jungen. 

Ob  man  je  so  stolzen  Bauern  finde, 
Als  er  ist? 
HeiPger  Christ, 
Seht,  wie  er  vorauf  den  Reihen  ftihretl 

Eine  fast  zwei  Hfinde  breite  Binde 
hat  sein  Schwert, 
Und  gar  wert 
Dtinkt  er  sich,  weil's  neue  Wams  ihn  zieret. 

*s  ist  aus  kleinen  vierundzwanzig  Stticken. 
Armel  gehn  ihm  bis  zur  Hand. 
Sein  Gewand 
Kann  man  nur  an  eiteln  Narrn  erblicken.^^) 

Aus  Neithard  spricht  der  blasse  Neid,  daU  ihn  die  drallen  Dirnen 
nicht  den  schmucken  Bauernburschen  vorziehen,  dann  aber  auch  der  Grimm, 
daU  Bauern  und  Bfluerinnen  es  den  Rittern  gleichtun  wollen.  Sein  Zorn 
ist  im  gewissen  Sinne  gerechtfertigt.     Er,  der  arme  Rittersmann,   den 
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sein  Lehen  in  Modling  bei  Wien  niir  kummerlich  ern^hrt,  sieht  die  stolzen, 
wohlliabenden  Bauern,  mit  deren  Geld  er  sein  Wappenschild  freudig  neu 
vergoldet  hatte,  seibst  wenn  er  Udelhild*  die  schmticke  Dime,  hatte  heim- 
fiihren  miissen  als  sein  ehelich  Gemahl. 

Er  stand  niit  solchen  Wunschen  durchaus  nicht  vereinzeit  da.  Seifried 
Helbling  klagt  uber  den  Dfinkel  der  Bauern,  dann  iiber  die  VermiscJiung 
des  Ritter-  und  Bauernstandes  durch  Heiraten,  durch  gleichartigen  Be- 
sitz,  Tracht  und  Sttte,"' ")  (n  das  gleiche  Horn  st5[3t  Meister  Konrad  von 
Haslau  in  seinem  tjnngling",  der  alierlei  Boses  von  Bauerinnen  und  Bauern 
zn  sagen  weiii. 

Ober  die  auf  dem  Lande  gebr^iichiichen  Frauennamen  zu  Anfang 
des  vierzehnten  Jahrhnnderts  beiehrt  ein  Qedicht  des  Minnesingers  Konrad 
von  Kiichberg,  in  dem  zahireiche  Dorfschone  zum  Reihentanz  aufgefordert 
werden.     Sie  heilien: 

Rose,  Qepe,  Hiltegart,  Geri,  Gute,  Fr5idc»  Anna,  Ellin,  Igelgert 
Nese,  Engel,  Udelhilt,  Beate,  Gisel,  Ute,  Dieinut,  Wille,  G5tze,  Irmelliii, 
Clara,  Wunne,  Ite,  Miiine,  Tilge,  Hetze,  Mete,  Salme,  Katrin,  Kristin, 
Berta,  Liobe,  Adelgnnt,  Mize,  Snffie.  Else,  Vite,  Ute,  Odelsint,  Sydrat, 
Kimigunt,  Pride,  Heilwig,  Hilde,  Lligge,  Edellint,  Herbnrg,  Kirit,  Grete^ 
Salvet,  Elide,  Lutze,  Henne,  Fide.'^) 

Je  weiter  das  Mittelalter  sich 
der  Neuzeit  nMherte,  desto  mehr 
verfiel  das  Bauerntum  in  Stumpf- 
heitund  Roheit,  natUrliche  Folgen 
von  der  zunehmenden  Recht- 
losigkejt  des  Individuurns,  Der 
Bauer  war  tiach  der  Meinung  der 
Feudalen  ein  Tier,  das  man  nach 
Beliebeo  mi[ihandeln»  sogar  ver- 
kaiifen  konnte,  waon  es  dem  hoch- 
mugenden  Herrn  beliebte.  Ver- 
taiisch  und  Verkaufe  von  BBue- 
rinnen  sind  etwas  gewobniiches. 
Im  Jahre  1313  versilberte  Konrad 
Truchseli  von  Uracb  zwei  Bauern- 
weibermit  Nachkommenscbaft.'^) 
Kl5ster  standen  in  fortw^brendem 
Tauschverkebr  ibrer  Untertanen. 

Eine  BauernfAiiiilie. 

Scblechter  bebandelt  als  das  Vieb»  (itupfertuch  dci  .,Mciitcf*  von  t^s©".) 
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vertierte  denn  auch  der  Bauer,  und  die  Bauernkriege  f anden  in  den  Kampf ern 
unter  dem  Bundschuh  Bestien  in  Menschengestalt,  die  sich  in  entsetzlichster 
Weise  an  ihren  Peinigern  rMchten.  Der  Schlange  waren  die  GiftzShne  ge- 
wachsen  und  sie  schlug  sie  in  Schuldige  und  Unschuldige.  Und  auch  in 
jener  Zeit  wurden  Weiber  zu  HyMnen.  Sie,  die  schweigend  dulden  muBten, 
wenn  man  die  Kinder  von  ihrer  Brust  riU,  um  sie  zu  verschachern,  sie  hielten 
blutige  Abrechnung  mit  den  Frauen  und  Kindern  ihrer  Peiniger.  Die 
Manner,  die  einst  die  ganze  lange  Nacht  hindurch  den  Weiher  peitschen 
muBten,  damit  die  Frosche  den  Schlaf  der  hochmogenden  Dame  nicht 
stOren  sollten,^^)  sie  marterten  im  Beisein  ihrer  jauchzenden  Frauen  und 
T5chter  die  stolzen  Damen  in  schandlichster  Weise  zu  tot,  und  lieBen 
all  die  hunderte  Jahre  alte,  verbissene  Wut  an  den  unschuldigen  Kindern 
ihrer  herzlosen  Unterdriicker  aus.  Sie,  die  armen,  des  DenkvermOgens 
willklirlich  beraubten  Gesch5pfe  trifft  an  den  Greueln  des  Bauernkrieges 
nur  ein  kleiner  Teil  der  Schuld.  Sie  schlugen  mit  den  zerbrochenen 
Fesseln  in  sinnloser  Wut  um  sich,  und  zerfleischten,  wie  die  blutgierige 
Bestie  des  Urwalds  alles  was  sich  ihnen  in  den  Weg  stellte. 


VII.  Kapitel. 

Innerhalb  der  Stadtmauern. 

Die  Etappen  in  der  Geschichte  der  tnenschlichen  Wohnstatten  sind 
als  erste:  der  nattirliche  Unterschlupf,  die  H5hle,  der  dichtbelaubte  Bautn, 
der  Strauch  am  Boden.  Dann  folgt  die  selbstgefugte  Hutte  oder  das 
Zelt,  hierauf  das  ZusammenschlieBen  mehrerer  solcher  Wohnstatten  zu 
einem  Dorf,  und  endlich  die  Wehrbarmachung  dieses  Dorfes  gegen  auBere 
Feinde  mit  Wall  und  Graben.  Gewann  diese  beschiitzte  Ansiedlung 
gr5Beren  Umfang,  hatte  sie  eine  eigene  Kirche,  Obrigkeit  und  Gerecht- 
same,  so  wurde  sie  zur  Stadt. 

Die  S'tadter  unterschieden  sich  anfanglich  kaum  von  den  Dorf- 
bewohnern.  Sie  waren  ackerbautreibende  und  viehzUchtende  Bauern,  die 
nur  durch  ihre  Wohnungen  innerhalb  der  aus  Pfahlen  bestehenden  Be- 
festigungen  zu  Pfahlbiirgern  wurden.  Ihre  Bewaffnung,  der  Spieli,  im 
Gegensatz  zum  ritterlichen  Schwert,  erwarb  ihnen  die  Bezeichnung 
SpieBbiirger.  Sie  batten  Jahrhunderte  hindiirch  diese  Waffe  gar  fleiBig 
zu  brauchen  gegen  die  anstUrmenden  Feinde,  deren  Heldentum  haupt- 
sachlich  in  der  Brandschatzung  der  Stadte  und  Vernichtung  der  Dorfer 
bestand.  In  solchen  Fallen,  wenn  der  Feind  an  die  Walle  pochte,  eilten 
auch  die  Frauen  „an  die  Brustwehren  und  trugen  den  Mannern  Steine 
zu.  Das  angelegte  Feuer  loschten  sie,  weil  das  Wasser  ausgegangen 
war,  mit  Met,  und  schwachten  des  Feindes  Mut  und  Wagelust^O  heiBt 
es  vom  elften  Jahrhundert. 

Zu  den  auBeren  Feinden  gesellten  sich  dem  Wachstum  der  Stadte  bald 
die  inneren  Zwistigkeiten.  Die  adeligen  Insasscn  kampftcn  mit  dem  in 
festen  Verbanden  zusammengeschlossencn  Proletariat  um  die  Oberherr- 
schaft  im  Stadtregiment.  Denn  mit  dem  Entstehen  der  Stadte  kamen 
auch  die  Zlinfte  auf.  Mit  dem  Wachscn  dicser  Korporationen  erbliihten 
die  Stadte  mehr  und  mehr  und  beide  erreichten  den  liochsten  Gipfel  Hirer 
Macht  gemeinschaftlich.  Die  Gewerbe  haben  die  Stadte  groli  geniacht 
und  die  Stadte  andererscits  die  Gewerbe.     Das  Handwerk  forderte  zu 
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seinem  Gedeihen  den  umfriedeten  und  fruchtbaren  Boden  einer  Stadt,  die 
beglinstigt  durch  Handel  und  Wandel  alien  Aufstrebenden  hinreichende 
Nahrung  bot.^) 

Stadtluft  machte  frei !  Darum  wurden  die  Stadte  zu  Asylen,  in  denen 
die  HOrigen  vor  der  Willklir  ihrer  Herrn  Zuflucht  suchten  und  fanden. 
Und  nicht  die  Untlichtigsten  waren  es,  die  den  verhaUten  Zwang  von 
sich  abschiittelten  und  ihr  Leben  nach  eigenem  Ermessen  gestalten 
wollten. 

Die  freie  Entfaltung  des  Biirgertums  verhinderte  aber  keineswegs 
den  deutschen  Kastengeist,  eine  recht  krflftige  Nahrung  in  den  Stadten 
zu  finden.  Die  politische  Gleichstellung  der  BUrger  bedingte  noch  lange 
keine  soziale.  Patrizier-  und  Plebejer  schieden  sich  streng  von  einander. 
Der  Plebejer  konnte  die  Oberhand  in  der  Stadtverwaltung  erlangen,  er 
wurde  aber  dadurch  niemals  zum  Patrizier,  der  anders  lebte  wie  er,  seine 
eigenen  Trink-  und  Tanzstuben  hatte,  und  dessen  Frauen  und  T5chter 
durch  eine  gesonderte  Tracht  sich  von  ihren  Mitblirgerinnen  unterschieden. 
In  den  Stadten,  die  Juden  beherbergten  und  dort  wo  sich  spater  Hoch- 
schulen  auftaten,  kamen  zu  den  zwei  erbgesessenen  Standen  auch  noch 
drei  neue  hinzu,  denn  auch  die  Professoren  und  Studenten  hiclten  sich 
von  den  BUrgern  und  Juden  gesondert. 

So  weit  war  es  aber  noch  lange  nicht.  Vorerst  ist  von  dem  statt- 
lichen  Aussehen  der  Stadte,  das  uns  auf  den  Bildern  eines  Merian  so 
anheimelt,  noch  keine  Rede.  Sie  machten  einen  recht  trlibseligen  Ein- 
druck. 

Die  StraUen  waren  nur  zum  Teil  gepflastert.  Sie  wurden  von  den 
Btirgern  ohne  Scheu  zur  Aufsammlung  des  Dangers  benutzt.  Auf  dem 
Markt  und  den  Kirchplatzen  tUrmte  sich  der  Kehricht  und  anderer  Unrat 
in  grolien  Haufen  auf,  daB  es  oft  gefahrlich  war,  die  Platze  zu  passicren. 
Aber  daran  kehrten  sich  unsere  Vorfahren  nicht  viel.  Sie  waren  an 
das  Leben  in  der  schmutzigen  Stadt  gewtthnt,  und  wenn  sie  durch  die 
Stralien  gingen,  hier  iiber  einen  Misthaufen  stolperten,  dort  um  einen 
vor  dem  Haus  aufgcstellten  Schweinekobcn  herumgehen,  auf  einer  andcrn 
Stelle  iiber  ein  Schmutzloch  springen  muliten,  so  fanden  sie  das  ganz 
in  der  Ordnung.  Sie  kanntcn  es  eben  nicht  besser  und  fanden  in  jeder 
andern  Stadt  die  gleichen  Zustande.'^) 

Die  Hauser  standen  nicht  in  gradlinigen  Fronten.  Sie  gruppierten 
sich  um  die  Kirche,  das  Kloster,  oder  die  landesherrliche  Pfalz,  die  die 
Entstehungsursache  der  Stadt  gewesen,  unregelmaUig  ringfOrmig  heruni, 
wie  es  der  Boden  gestattete.     Mit  dem  Anwachsen  der  Hauser  bildete 
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sich  ein  Ring  nach  deni  andern»  den  die  VerkehrsstraUen  in  unregel- 
mliOigen  Radien  diirchbrachen,  NiemandeiTi  liel  es  ein,  die  Front  des 
Nachbars  in  gleicher  Linie  einzuhalten  oder  gar  an  dessen  Wand  die 
eigene  zu  lehnen.^) 

Mietshauser  gab  es  nur  versclnvindend  wenige.  Jeder  hatte  sein 
eigenes  Haus,  denn  wer  nicht  ein  solches  besitzt,  „der  liat  hartes  Spiel 
mit  Hin-  und  Herziehn »  und  aus  und  ein  in  fremder  Herberg,  Er 
erregt  nur  MiLSf alien  und  jeder  hat  iiber  ihn  ntir  spOttisches  Gerede*\ 
sagt  Clara  Hatzlerin. 

Die  Hauser  waren  aus  Fachwerk  oder  Holz.  Das  erste  steinerne 
Haus  wurde  in  Berlin  erst  \m  Jahre  1288  errichtet.  Noch  im  ftinfzetinten 
Jahrhundert  fand  Aeneas  Sylvios  rn  Wien  Schindein  ais  Dachbedeckung^), 
wodurch  Feuersbrunste,  eine  ewig  drtluende  Gefahr  fur  die  mittelalter- 
lichen  Stadte»  reiche  Nahrung  auf  ihren  VernichtungszQgen  fanden.  Nur 
in  den  reicheren  Quarfieren  erstanden,  im  vierzehnten  und  flinlzehnten 
Jahrhundert,  steinerne  Baulichkeiten,  doch  blieben  die  Holz-  und  Fach- 
bauten  vorherrschend. 

Die  kleinen  Fenster  waren  mit  Holzlllden  versehen,  mft  Papier- 
scheiben  oder  Hornplatten.  Man  versah  sie  mit  ,,Sant  Nitglas'\  wie 
noch  Simplizissimus  von  der  Hiitte  seines  Knans  erzahlt.  Verglasungeti 
waren  bis  zum  funfzehnten  Jahrhundert  zu  kostbar  ftir  Privath^user; 
Aeneas  Sylvius  hebt  ais  Merkwiirdigkeiten  die  Glasfenster  in  Wien  und 
Basel  hervor.  Die  Fassaden  der  Hauser  wiesen  in  der  BlUtezeit  der 
StiJdte  schtine  Malereien  auf,  die  mit  den  seltsamen  Qebilden  der  Erker 
,,den  grazi5sen  Krndern  einer  filllereichen  Phantasie,  die  man  in  den  Dienst 
der  Nutzliclikcit  stellte'\  tiberaus  prUchtige  Anblicke  gewilhrten. 

Mit  ihren  lauschrgen  Ecken  eigneten  sich  diese  Erker  insbesondere 
zu  friedhchen  ZusammenkLinften  fur  die  weiblichen  Famihenmitglieden 
Hier  saiien  sie  in  den  Feierstunden  mit  Handarbeiten  und  vergaOen  nicht, 
fleiSig  auf  die  Stralie  hinab-  und  in  die  Fenster  der  Nachbarhtiuser  hinein- 
zulugen : 

In  die  Fenster  lehnen  sich 
Mit  spielenden  Augen  inniglicii, 
B(ickten  sie  den  Herren  nach. 

,,AIles  was  auff  der  Gassen  gehet,  fehrl  oder  reitet,  das  miissen 
sie  sehen,  wissen  und  beschnarchen :  Wann  sie  nur  eine  elende  libel- 
gestimmte  Geigen,  eine  erbiirniliche  Zitter  oder  etwas  dergleichen  h?5ren, 
SO  lassen  sie  jhre  alle  notigste  Geschafft  aus  den  Htlnden  fallen,  lauffen 
zum  Fenster,   wie  die  Fische  zum  Netz,   und  die  V5gel  zum  Leim/*'*) 
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Vor  den  Fenstern  hingen  die 
Kafige  und  aus  rhnen  ,45nten 
die  Stimmen  tinzahliger 
Vogel"^),  ,,dai]  eineratjf  der 
StralJe  glauben  moclite,  er 
sei  im  freien  Wald''"^). 

Sorist  war  die  Domane 
der  Frau  die  Ktiche  und  das 
Hauswesen.  Strenggeregelt 
verllef  das  Tagwerk. 

Wenn  der  Morgcn  graute 
verkilndete  die  Qlocke  oder 
das  Horn  des  TurmwUchters  den  Tagesanfang.  Die  Frau  selbst,  wenn  ihr 
keineTochter  oder  Magd  zur  Seite  standi  eilte  zum  Ziehbrunnen.  Man  stand 
mit  den  Hiihnern  auf,  siichte  aber  auch  bei  einbrechender  Nacht  zwiscben 
7  und  8  Uhr  das  Lager  auf,  Hochzeitsmahle  muIJten  um  9  Uhr  abends 
beendet  sein.  Das  Frlihstljck  zu  bereiten  nahm  nicht  viel  Zeit  in  An- 
spruch.  Fine  Mehlsiippe  und  ein  Stijck  Brot  galten  bei  Hoch  und  Ge- 
ritig  fiir  genijgend*  Darauf  eilte  die  Frau  zum  Markt.  hi  der  Strafie 
„Unter  den  Kochen'*  fand  sie  alle  Fleisctisorten  ausgelegt,  auch  Wurste, 
Wildpret,  Geflugel,  darunter  den  Kranicb,  Reiher,  Raben  und  andere 
Vogelsnrten.  An  anderer  Stelle  boten  die  Kuttler  Eingew^eide,  Mliuler 
und  Klauen  feil  An  gesondertem  Ort  gab  es  Fische  fiir  die  Fasttage. 
Zum  Backer  mulite  die  Frau  nach  einer  andern  Gasse  gehn,  denn  jedes 
Gewerbe  war  fur  sich  in  einem  andern  Quartier  untergebracht.  Gemiise 
und  Eier  bielten  die  Land!eute  auf  dem  Marktplatz  feil.  Alles  war  gut 
und  preisvvert,  sonst  liMte  es  nicht  vor  den  gestrengen  Herrn  vom  Rat 
bestehen  k5nuen,  die  eigene  Fleisch-»  Fisch-,  Brot-  und  andere  Beschauer 
hielten, 

Recht  schlecht  zu  sprechen  waren  die  Hausfrauen  auf  die  „Gremp- 
lerinnen'\  die  den  marktfahrenden  Laudieuten  entgegengingen,  um  deren 
Waren  aufzukaufen  und  diese  dann  mit  Nutzen  wieder  loszuschlagen. 
Murner  wtitet  in  seiner  extremen  Weise  gegen  die  „Gemperinnen'' 
denen  er  wninscht: 

flWeiui  sie  mit  Steinen  schwer  beladen, 
Geworfen  wQrden  in  den  Rhein, 
Das  miiflt  gerechie  Strafe  sein\'') 

Die  Straliburger  Polizeiordnungen  des  sechzehnten  und  siebzehnten 
Jahrhundertsuntersagen  und  bedrohen  fast  alij^hrlich  dieses  ,,Furkauffen*\^") 
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Reich  beladen  mit  den  Schiltzen  des  Marktes  zog  die  Fran  nach 
Hause*  Man  speiste  im  Mittelalter  gut  uDd  reichlich,  wie  weiter  unten 
zum  Staunen  unserer  magenschwachen  Zeitgenossen  ausgefilhrt  werden  soil 

Urn  zehfi,  spater  um  elf  Uhr  aU  man  in  besseren  Hausern  zu  Mittag; 
die  einfadien  Leute  schon  friiher.  Der  Farstbischaf  von  Miinster  speist 
im  ersten  Viertel  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  vornehm  um  11  Uhr. 
Das  Abendessen  ward  in  der  Regel  zuischen  vier  bis  sechs  Uhr  gehalten. 
Dazwischen  lag  nocb  das  Undern  oder  Aftenmdern,  das  Vesperbrot.  Der 
Trunk  zwischen  den  Mahlzeiten  hieB  Urten  oder  UnterurtenJ^) 

Von  Berlin  um  1580  heilit  es:  „Es  fallt  auf,  wenn  man  die  Zeit- 
ordnung  gewahr  wird,  die  man  ehemal  im  Essen  und  in  den  Ruhe- 
stunden  hielt.  Man  aI3  des  Tags  viermaK  Morgens  um  acht  eine 
Suppe,  um  zehn  Uhr  das  Mittagsmahl,  um  drei  Uhr  das  Abendbrot,  um 
fiinf  Uhr  das  Nachtmahl,  um  sieben  oder  acht  Uhr  spMtestens  ging  man 
schlafen  und  stand  um  fiinf  oder  wohl  noch  sp^ter  auf'*J^) 

Die  Konige  von  Frankreich  nahmen  im  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert 
bereits  um  8  Uhr  morgens  ihr  Mittagbrot  ein  und  unter  Philipp  dem 
Gtitigen  von  Burgund  (1419—1467)  gilt  es:  ,,Steh  auf  um  fiinf » 
i6  zu  Mittag  um  neun,  zu  Abend  um  fiinf,  geh  zu  Bett  um  neun,  und 
du  wirst  leben  der  Jahre  neunundneunzig!'* 

Der  Mangel  an  braucbbaren  Beleuchtungsmittel  bedingte  allein  schon 
den  kurzen  Abend. 

Der  Abend  nach  des  Tages  Last  und  Milhen  traf  die  Familie  zu- 
sammen. 

Wenn  draulien  die  Winterstiirme  tobten  und  an  den  Fensterladen 
riittelten,  dann  saii  die  Familie  um  den  ungefugen  Eichentisch  in  der 
holzgetafelten  Stube*  Bei  jedem  Windstoti  flackerte  das  Ollilmpchen  am 
Tisch  und  das  kleine  Licht  vor  dem  Muttergottesbild  an  der  Wand 
angstlich  aui  Mutter  und  Tochter  waren  mit  Handarbeiten  beschUftigt. 
Flickarbeiten  und  groberen  Stickereien,  wie  sie  das  schwache  Licht 
gestatteten.  Der  Vater,  des  Lesens  kiuidig,  blatterte  in  einer  grolien 
BibeL  die  ein  Meister  der  Holzschneidekunst  mit  grolien  Bildern  zierltch 
ausgeschmiickt  -  die  Jiiden  in  den  spitzen  Huten  und  den  gelben 
Lappen  am  Mantel,  genau  so^  wie  sie  scheu  durch  die  Straiten  der 
Stadt  schlichen,  den  Blick  am  Boden  haftend,  Ungstlich  bemliht,  jede 
BerUhrung  mit  den  Bijrgern  und  selbst  den  niedrigstehenden  Bauern  zu 
venneiden,  oder  als  Herren  und  Knappen  in  der  Modetracht  mit  spitzen 
Schuhen,  feinem  Wams  und  pr^chtigem  Waffenschmuck  gekleidet.  Der 
Sohn  schnitzelte  aus  einer  Latte  ein  neues  Schwert,  mit  dem  er  morgen 
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auf  dem  Anger,  oder  auf  dem  freien  Platz  an  der  Stadtmauer,  wo 
die  Knabenschar  ihre  Kampfe  ausfocht,  die  Feinde  in  die  Flucht  treiben 
wollte. 

TrSge  schlichen  die  Stunden  dahin ,  ehe  vom  Turme  sechs  Schlflge 
tCnten. 

Da  rMusperte  sich  die  Ahne  auf  der  erhOhten  Bank  am  warmen  Ofen, 
Avo  sie  ein  Nickerchen  gemacht,  wie  allabendlicli  nach  der  Milchsuppe, 
dem  Nachtessen. 

FUr  Vater  ist  es  ein  Zeichen  aufzubrechen  nach  der  Trinkstube, 
um  dort  mit  den  Zunftgenossen  zu  kannegieBern  bis  die  „lange  Glocke''*^) 
SchluB  gebot. 

Doch  Mutter  und  Kinder  horchten  hoch  auf,  denn  jetzt  kam  ein 
Marlein,  wie  sie  GroBmutter  so  gern  erzahlte  zu  eigener  Unterhaltung 
und  zur  Freude  der  Kinder. 

Sie  begann: 

Fine  Geili  wollte  zur  Weide  gehen  und  lieB  ihr  T5chterlein,  das 
GeiBchen  allein  im  Stall  zuriick.  „Lasse  die  Tiir  immer  verschlossen, 
gehe  nicht  aus  dem  Hause  und  hate  dich  vor  dem  Wolf'  mahnte  die 
Mutter,  dann  trottete  sie  weg.  Kaum  war  GeiBlein  allein,  da  kam  fein 
sacht  der  Wolf  an.  Er  tat  als  ware  er  die  alte  GeiB,  ahmte  ihren 
Gang  und  ihre  Stimme  nach,  als  er  voll  Trug  zum  jungen  Geislein 
sprach:  „LaB  mich  doch  ein,  mein  liebes,  trautes  TOchterchen.  Die  aber 
fragte:  „Wer  bist  du  denn?  Bleibe  nur  drauBen!  Ich  ttffne  die  Tiir  nicht, 
denn  Mutter  hat's  verboten.  Ich  darf  nicht  zu  dir  hinaus,  denn  du 
falscht  doch  deine  Stimme,  das  erkenne  ich  wohl,  du  bist  der  Wolf,  aller 
Heimtiicke  voll.  So  muBte  der  Wolf  vor  der  Tiir  bleiben  und  endlich 
hungrig,  wie  er  gekommen  war,  von  dannen  trollen".^^)  „Noch  eines, 
Ahne",  bitten  die  Kinder. 

„Aber  eines,  wo  'was  von  Ritter,  Jungfrauen  und  Kampf  vor- 
kommt**  will  der  Junge  haben. 

Da  schmunzelt  GroBmutter.  Denkt  sie  doch  an  ihre  eigenen  Sohne, 
die  gerade  so  tatcnlustig  waren,  wie  das  Enkelkind,  und  sie  hebt  an 
das  alte  Marchen  „Von  einem  KOnig,  Schneider,  risen,  einhorn,  vnnd 
wilden  Schwein*','^)  wie  das  tapfere  Schneiderlein  „neunundzwanzig  auf 
einen  Streich  getOtet,  alle  Aufgaben  gelGst  und  seinen  Lohn  eingeheimst. 
Also  blieb  der  Schneider  sein  lebtag  ein  Kttnig."  O,  sie  kennt  noch 
unendlich  viele  Marchen,  so  das  von  den  Bremer  Stadtmusikanten,^^'*) 
von  den  sieben  Schwaben,^')  vom  klugen  Hans^^)  und  das  Marlein  vom 
Schlauraffenland'*-^),  doch  die  Mutter  gebietet  Feierabend,   denn  morgen 
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ist  auch  ein  Tag  und  lange  vor  Tagesanbruch  heiUt  es  aus  den  hoch- 
getUrmten  Federbetten  auf,  das  Tagewerk  beginnen. 

So  schmutzig  die  Stralien  waren,  so  reinlich  waren  bessere  Hfluser 
im  Innern.  Die  ubergrolie  Verbreitung  von  Ungeziefer  aller  Art  er- 
forderte  ewige  Scheuerarbeit.  Die  FuUbOden  wurden  sauber  mit  Sand 
Oder  Tanneiinadeln  bestreut  und  das  Hausgerat  fleiljig  gewaschen.  Die 
Wfische  wurde  am  Bach  niit  dem  Schlflgel  bearbeitet  oder  in  gerundeten 
Tr5gen  gereinigt.  Dann  hing  man  sie  auf  der  Wiese  an  Stangen  zum 
Trocknen  auf  und  machte  ein  Kohlenfeuer  darunter,  in  das  man  Schwefel 
zur  Bleiche  warf.'") 

Des  Dienstes  ewig  gleichgestellte  Uhr  untcrbrachen  die  Sonn-  und 
Feiertage  mit  ihren  Kirchgangen,  dann  die  Familienfeste.  An  solchen 
Tagen  konnten  die  Biirger  zeigen,  dali  ihre  Truhen  und  Schreine  bis 
zum  Bersten  gefiillt  waren.  Ging  die  edle  Geschlechterin  gleich  der 
Biirgerin  an  gewGhnlichen  Tagen  mit  sittig  gesenktem  Blick,  in  den 
dunklen  unscheinbaren  Mantel  gehiillt  zur  Messe  auf  den  Markt  oder 
auf  Besuch  zur  Gevatterin,  so  waren  die  Feiertage  die  Tage  des 
Staats.  Einfachheit  und  Sittsamkeit  waren  im  Glanz  des  Goldes  unter- 
gegangen,  den  Handel  und  Verkehr  in  die  Stadte  brachte.  In  tollem 
Obermut  uberboten  sich  die  Patrizier  gegenseitig  an  Extravaganzen.  Die 
Auer,  augsburgische  Geschlechter  lieiien  sich  auf  ihren  Kirchgdngcn  von 
einer  vierzig  Kopf  starken,  bcwaffneten  Dienerschaft  begleiten.  Die 
Fugger  in  Augsburg  hielten  bereits  im  16.  Jahrhundert  Kutschen,  ein 
Luxus,  den  sich  selbst  Fursten  nur  selten  gestatteten.^')  Vornehme 
Damen  hatten  einen  ganzen  Schwarm  von  reichgekleideten  Miigden  bei 
sich,  und  selbst  die  ehrsame  Meisterin  ging  nicht  ohne  Magde,  Gesellen 
und  Lehrlinge  zum  Gotteshaus. 

Wenig  nutzte  es,  dali  der  Prediger  von  der  Kanzel  gegen  solchen 
Unfug  alle  Minen  seines  Zornes  springen  lieli,  mit  Bibelspriichen  um 
sich  warf  und  Gottes  Strafe  auf  die  hoffahrtige  Gesellschaft  herab- 
beschwor.  Noch  weniger  fruchtete  es,  wenn  die  Stadtobrigkeit  gegen 
den  tiberhandnehmenden  Luxus  Front  machte  und  gegen  die  an  Stelle 
der  friiheren  Ehrbarkeit  getretene  Oppigkcit  in  Kleidung  und  Fiihrung 
einschritt. 

So  entstand  die  unabsehbare  Reihe  der  Kleiderordnungen.  In  der 
Schweiz  gab  es  schon  K370  einen  Erlaii,  in  doin  den  F^VauiMi  verboten 
wird,  Enden  an  die  Kleider  zu  setzen,  Miitzen  und  Kappen  von  Scide, 
Gold,  Silber  oder  Edelsteinen  zu  tragen.  Das  ( )bergc'w.'nul  sollte  an 
den    Achseln    nicht  weitur   als    zwri    I'lngiT    brt'it    ausgcschnittcn    si'in. 
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Die  Frauen  sollten  weder 
Qold,Silber,Perlen,noch 
Edelsteine  am  Kleid 
tragen,  was  aber  den 
Ledigen  eriaubt  war.^^) 
Der  Rock  sollte  einfarbig 
und  die  Sclileppen  nicht 
linger  als  eine  Elle  sein* 
Qenestelte  Schuhe  sind 
Madchen  imd  Frauen 
untcrsagt.  Durch  diese 
genestelten  Schuhe  sah 
man  die  nackten  Zehen, 
an  die  man  Ringe  mit 
Edclsteiaen  steckte, 

DieMeisterin,tuchtig 
im  Hauswesen  und  beim 
Absatz  der  von  ihrem 
Mann  augefertigten  Wa- 
ren,  die  frei  von  Nah- 
rungssorgen  daliinlebte, 
vvoUte  in  keiner  Weise 
gegen  den  rmmer  tiefer 
sinkenden  Adel  imd  ge- 
gen die  Patrizierinnen 
zurikkstehen.  Sie  putzte 
gern  und  mit  Geschmack^  ihr  gait  der  Grundsatz:  Saure  Wochen, 
frohe  Feste.  Denn  an  den  mittelalterlichen  Festfreuden,  die  gar  haufig 
die  engen  StraOcn  und  PIMzq  der  StUdte  erfiillten,  batte  audi  die  holde 
Weibiichkeit  ibren  vollen  AnteiL 

bn  Winter  ergotzte  sicb  die  Jugend  an  Schlittenfahren.  In  der  Schweiz 
schon  urn  das  Jahr  1450  audi  Erwachsene  mit  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen. 
Die  Kleinen  fuliren  auf  den  kleinen  Holzsdilitten,  wahrend  sidi  die  Grolien 
auf  schwerfalligen,  geschmuckten  buntbemalten  Fohrwerken,  davor  mit 
Schellen  behUngte  Pferde,  durch  Paradefahrten  auf  den  Stadtpllltzen  bis 
weit  binaus  vor  die  Tore  eriustiertcn.  ,Jtem  sollen  fort  mehr  Manne, 
Junkfrawen  und  Frawen  bey  Nacht  nach  der  vierundzwanzigsten  Stunde 
(das  heitJt,  nach  angebrochenem  Abenddunkel)  nft  den  Shbten  nichten 
fahren'*  verordnet  man   M7G  in  Gorittz,    Als  Johannes  Capistrantis  1452 


Jauget  PltAr,  dit  IlaiisfrAU  mit  detn  Schluiselbund  an  der  Scite, 

in  der  zweiten  Hiilfle  <Jeai  15.  JahrhunderU. 

(Kupfer  von  Iirael  von  Meckencm). 
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Die  Handw«rkerffrau  als  Gehilfin  IbrM  ^iatlnes. 

Set  uHmftcberwerktcatt    in   einer  deutscHeit  Reichtstadt.     Der  Mcister  schneidei   auf  einem  Tisch    das 

LtdtT  xu,  vor   dcm   seta  Kind   mh  einem   Stiefel  ipielt.     Die  MeiiEerin,    im  st:ittnct)en  Werktagftamug, 

vcrkauft  einem  BauernpAar  Schuhe. 

(HolxichtiitL  aui  dcm  i6,  Jahrhundert.) 

in  Nlirnberg  seine  BtiUpredigrten  hielt,  wurden  auch  zwemndsiebzig 
Schlitten  im  Feiier  geopfert.  In  den  Fastnaditsspielen  klagen  die  Frauen 
liber  die  Belastigimgen  beim  Schlittenfahren,  allerdings  auch  iiber  die 
Nachstellungen,  wenn  sie  Milnnerkleider  anhaben,  was  zur  groUten  Lust- 
barkeit  der  Fastnacht  gehorte^*)  iind  wie  schwer  es  tlberhaupt  sei, 
keusch  zu  bleiben,  Ober  diesen  Kleidertausch  der  Gesdilechter  wurde 
vie!  Abfallges  geschrieben  und  gepredigt. 

Hielten  die  Patrizier  eines  ihrer  Turniere  ab,  dann  dr^ngte  sich  das 
Volk  vor  den  Schranken  und  manche  Biirgersfrau  im  Gewiihl  stach  die 
edien  Frauen  auf  den  Tribunen  durch  Sclrmuckheit  des  Antlitzes  und 
Anzuges  aus.  Bei  den  SchLitzenfesten  und  den  Feiern  auf  den  Zunft- 
stiiben  da  fDhrten  wieder  die  Handvverkerinnen  das  groQe  Wort  und  der 
Stadtadel  trat  in  den  Hintergrnnd. 

Docli  auch  an  anderen  Tagen  fehlte  es  in  den  StMdten  nicht  an 
Zerstreuungen,  Das  Vagantenheer  der  Falirenden,  Sanger,  Artisten 
aller  Art,  Zahnbreclier  und  Wundarzte  kamen  oft  und  gern  in  die  Ring- 
mauern,  wo  ihnen  reichcrer  Lohn  winkle  als  auf  den  Sdil()ssern  und 
Burgen  des  zu  Strauchrittern  und   Raufbolden   herabgesunkenen  Adels, 

Diesc  Landstreicber,  zu  denen  sich  vom  12.  Jahrhundert  ab  die 
aber  erst  spater  so  I^stig  werdenden  Zigeuner  gesellen,  zeigten  ihre 
balsbrecberischen  Kiinste,  oder  sie  brachten  allerlei  seltsames  Getier  in 
die  Stadte.  1443  wurde  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  ein  „Lebendiger  Hele- 
fant**  gezeigt.  Albrecht  Durer  zeidmete  1515  ein  ausgestelltes  Rhino- 
zeros  nach  dern  Leben.  Die  Scbaustelhing  eines  Pelikans  oder  Auer- 
ochsen   wird  wichtig  genug  befunden,    in  den  Chroniken  aufgezeichnet 
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zu  wenien.  ,,Sailfalirer''  und 
Seiltanzennnen  —  Sayldanzer  - 
produzieren  siclL 

ijungfern  mit  groBem  Bart 
lieBen  sich  sehen.  ,.Die  Elisabeth 
Knectitinn,  eine  schweizensche 
Baiiersfrau,  hat  Ernst  Lttdwig  zu 
Sachsen-Meiningen,  ncbst  ihrem 
ehrwilrdigeii  Barte  abschildern 
lassen/'  KeySler  sah  in  der 
Stuttgart  er  Kunstkammer  das 
Portriit  etner  solchen  Bartdame 
aits  dem  Jahre  1587,^^)  hi  NOrn- 
bergwurde  1655  einehollandische 
Jungfrau  gezeigt,  ,,die  hatteelnen 
groUen  Bart  und  waren  ihr  lange 
Locken  ausden  Ohren  gewachsen ; 
sonsten  ware  sic  wohlgestalt, 
vieler  Sprachen  kuudig,  eines 
stillcn  melanchohscheii  Gemiiths'*, 
Ferner  helien  sich  Riesinnen 
sehen,  so  in  Frankfurt  1GG8,  „eine 
grotie  Jungfer  aus  Bayern, 
Nametis  Maria  Jungin,  ihrer  L^nge  8  Schuh,  und  eine  HohMnderin  7  Vj 
Werkschiih  lang'\  Haarmenschen,  wie  1653  die  Affendame  Barbara 
Urslerin  aus  Augsburg. '^'^)  Dann  Zwergin nen  und  Zwerge,  die  nicht  so 
gltlcklich  waren  an  emem  Hof  als  Schausliicke  untergekommen  zu  sein. 
Feuerwerke  wurden  gegen  Entgdt  abgebrannt.  hi  Niirnberg  fanden 
Tierhetzen  statt,  bei  denen  sicli  die  Bestien  vor  den  Augen  des 
r^ubhkums  zerfleischten. 

,;Ghickshaffner''  zogen  umher,  von  denen  nach  Harsdfirfers  Angabe 
efner  in  Kiiln  seme  eigene  Tochter  als  Gewinst  setzte.  Ein  Oberst 
gewann  sle  und  behielt  sie  als  Gattin.^^^) 

In  hOlzernen  Buden  oder  auf  einer  aus  Brettern  rohgefugten  BOhne 
ging  wolil  manchmal,  besonders  in  der  larmerfiillten  Fastnachstszeit  ein 
derber,  mit  Riipelhaftigkeiten  der  rlidesten  Art  gespickter  Schwank  oder 
eine  lehrhafte  Komcidie  in  Szene,  zu  Ostern  und  Weihnachten  ein  ernstes 
Spieh  in  dem  aulier  dem  Herrn  und  seinen  Heerscharen  ein  ganzes 
Regiment  von  Teufeln  sein  Wesen  trieb. 


iLiii  Handwerckcsn  :iw  in  der  Schtfi;sjta. 
HJesichsiu  AUgcntchctriHch  klur, 
111  WAS  k bulling  vnd  gebnhr» 
DriLMtrn  in  der  Schleiictil 
Die  Handwerksfrawen  eirher  gehn. 
(Aut  Hant  Weigela  „Tiacht«rnhuch,"  Nurnbcrg  1577 J 
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Von  der"  Mitte  des  16,  Jahrhufiderts  ab  finden  sich  englische 
Komodianten  auf  dem  Kontineiit  eiin  die  an  den  H6fen  ihre  Kunste 
Yorfuhren  und  dann  die  Stiidte  besiichen.  Kemp,  der  Clown  von 
Shakespeares  Truppe,  bereiste  Deutschland  und  seinen  englischen  Standes- 
genossen  begepjnen  wir  in  Ntirnberg,  Frankfurt,  Dresden,  Kassel  imd 
andern  Orten  mehr,-') 

Wo  all   diese  Zerstreuungen  zu   selten  waren,   da  ersetzt  das  alt- 
deutsche  Kleinstadts-Erbiibel,   der  Klatsch,   alle  anderen  Vergniigungen. 
Er  konnte  besonders  in  jenen  Gemeinwesen  nicht  fehlen,  wo  der  Nachbar 
dem  Nacbbarn  durch  Tlir  und  Feiisler  in  den  TopJ  giickeii  konnte. 
»,AucK  ihr  merkt  aut  die  in  derKrrchen      Die  dreizehnte  sei  eine  faule  Schkicht 


schwatzen 
Die  Leute  hinten  und  vorn  abschatzen 
Sie  lassen  keitt  Weib  vor  ihnen  gun 
Sie  schlagen  ihr  ein  Blechlein  an. 
Die  erste  hab  einen  stolzen  Gang 
Der  andern  sei  die  Nase  zu  iang 
Der  dritten  sei  der  FuB  zu  breit 
Die  vierte  zu  schmale  Schuhe  antreit 

(tragt) 
DerfQnften  steht  ihr  Ge  wand  nicht  wohl 
Der  sechsten  sei  der  Busen  zu  veil 
Die  siebentehab  nicht  weiligewaschen 
Die  achte  naschet  aus  der  Taschen 
Der  neunten  sei  der  Hals  zu  dick 
Die  zehnte  lu  zu  viel  Umblick 
Der  elften  sei  der  Mwnd  zu  groB 
Die  zw5lfte  sei  nicht  Wappens  GenoB 


Die  vicrzehnte  habe  nicht  viel  Zucht 
Die  flinfzehnte  sei  am  Tanz  zu  tippig 
Die  sechzehnte  sei  ganz  aufschUppig 
(auffallend?) 
Die  siebzehnte  hat  ihrer  zwei  oder  drei 
Die  achtzehnte  treibs  ohn  alle  Scheu 
Der  neunzehnten  sei  das  Fell  zu  fahl 
Der  zwanzigsten  das  GesSJS  zu  schnial 

Die  hab  im  Kiiidbett  sich  verzadelt 

So  lassen  sic  niemand  ungetadeU. 
Es  sei  von  Mannen  oder  von  Weiben 
Das  ist  ihr  Beten.  das  sie  treiben 
Bis  man  das  Vesperglocklein  anzeucht 
Wer  dann  die  grOBten  Liigen  leugt 
Und  der  Lent  am  meisten  spott 
Den     heitien    sie    iMeister    in    ihrer 
Rott^'^'^) 


Schiippius  z^hlt  zwei  Jahrhunderte  spUter  outer  die  Verbreiter  des 
Stadtklatsches  Pflastertreter,  mliliige  Ammen,  Kinderwarterinnen,  .,Warts- 
frauen  und  Schnackschwestern/'  „Dano  wann  sie  zusammen  kommen,  so 
wollen  sie  etw-as  zu  reden  haben,  Wer  nun  viel  reden  wil,  der  muB  entweder 
vie!  wissen,  oder  viel  liegen,  Wann  solche  Leute  arbeiteten,  und  thaten 
was  jhnen  Gott  befohlen  hat,  sie  wfirden  anderer  Leute  wol  ver- 
gessen/* 

Wie  man  sieht,  andern  sich  dieMenschen  nicht  immerim  Wechsel  der 
Zeiten.  So  ein  bischen  Klatschen  mutS  doch  das  gecjiiiiUe  Herz  ganz 
gottvoll  erleichtern,  sonst  hStte  es  in  den  Stadtmauern  nicht  als  Lieblings- 
beschaftlgung  alle  Sturme  tiberdauern  ktinnen. 

Besonders  jeder  Liebeshandel  gab  w^uchtigen  GesprHchsstoH  ab, 
denn  von  heimlicher  Liebe,  ,,von  der  niemand  nichts  weiB**  war  selten 
die  Rede,     Man  liebte  sich  offen,  ohne  Scheu.     Und  waren  die  Eltern 
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nidit  einverstanden,  so  war  das  haufig  ganz  Nebensache.  Liebes- 
brieflein  flogen»  imd  an  Qelegenheit  fehlte  es  auch  sonst  niclit,  der  An- 
gebeteten  seine  Neigung  deutlich  ktind  zu  tun.  Wie  im  „Narrenschiff*' 
die  Narren^'')  taten  es  auch  die  Junker  uud  Gesellen  und  bractiten  ihren 
Schonen  ein  Standclien  dar  „ni(t  Saitenspiel,  mit  Pfeiferi,  SingerV\  wobei 
es  ihnen  freilich  nianchmal  nicht  besser  erging,  als  den  armen  Brantschen 
Gimpein, 

,,Die  seclis  und  zwentzigst  (Schelle),  schendlidie  und  champere, 
iinztichtige  huren-  und  bubenlieder  deli  nachts  auff  der  gasscn  singen, 
dam  it  sein  Holderstock  (die  holde  Liebste)  auli  dein  sdilaff  auffwache, 
stehen  und  ihm  zuhftre*'  zilhlt  Geiler  als  Mittel  auf,  sfch  unbefugter 
Weise  die  Liebe  eines  MMdchens  zu  erringen/^^^) 

War  das  junge  Madchen  auf  den  Amanten  nicht  besonders  gut  zu 
sprechen,  oder  liebte  sie  ihn,  wahrend  er  nicht  gerade  versessen  auf 
sic  war,  dann  nahte  sich  wohl  der  liebende  Teil  dem  Gleicligiiltigen  mit 
ernem  jener  Liebestranke,  an  denen  der  Volksglauben  fast  sett  der 
Germanenzeit  so  fest  bielt.  Die  Feder  str^ubt  sich,  ail  das  absurde 
und  ekeiliafte  Zeug  anzufiihren,  das  die  Vorzeit  zusammenbraute,  in  der 
Absicht  sich  Liebe  zu  erzwingen.''') 

Die  strengsten  Strafen  halfen  nichts  gegen  diesen  Aberglauben^ 
dem  Frauen  und  Manner  in  gleicher  Weise  blind  ergeben  waren.  Wahn- 
sinn  und  Tod,  wie  beiin  Sohn  der  heiligcn  Elisabeth,  waren  haufig  die 

FoJgen  der  abscheulichen  Ge- 
mengsel.^^)  Der  Aberglauben 
selbst,  wie  die  mediziiiische 
Wissenschaft  bemijhten  sich 
Gegenmittel  wider  die  ,,LiebeS' 
bissen*'  und  Liebestr^nke  zu 
schaffen*  So  ein  Antidotum 
eines  gelehrten  Arztes  lautet: 
„So  du  besorgst,  eine  Fraw 
hab  dir  Liebe  zu  essen  geben, 
nimni  ein  Quintlein  Pcrlin  (Per- 
len)  ein  Quintlein  Ipericon,  alles 
gestoUen  und  getrunken  mit 
Mehssenwasser,  und  h^iig  einen 
Magneten     an     den    Hals^'*)/' 

Nichtlichci  Stiiiidchen  m  cincr  Stadt.  Eiu  hllbSCheS,  ZUdCTU  gaUZ  reiH- 

(Hol^sichnitt  aus  Sebatiinii    Branti  „Snikifera  N^vii**   1497J     jfcheS   LiebeSmittel    Sei    ZUr    £6- 
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falligen  Nachahmung,  es  ist  ganz  unschadlich,  hier  angefulirt:  „Nimm  einen 
goldenen  Ring,  in  den  ein  kleiner  Diamant  gefalit  ist,  er  darf  aber  noch 
von  niemand  getragen  sein,  seit  er  aus  den  HSnden  des  Goldschmieds 
gekommen,  wickle  ihn  in  ein  Stuck  seidenen  Stoffes  und  trag  ihn  neun 
Tag  und  Nachte  zwischen  Hemd  und  Haut  auf  dem  Herzen.  Auf 
neunten  Tag  friih  vor  dem  Sonnenaufgang  steche  mit  einer  neuen 
Radiernadel  inwendig  in  den  Ring  das  Wort  Schewa.  Hierauf  suche 
drei  Haare  von  der  Person,  die  dich  lieben  soil,  zu  bekommen,  und 
verbinde  sie  mit  dreien  der  deinen,  sprechend:  O  Korper,  konnstest  du 
mich  lieben!  und  daB  deine  Absicht  gelange,  so  briinstig  als  die  meine, 
durch  die  wirksame  Kraft  Schewas.  Du  muiit  diese  Haare  mit  Zweifels- 
knoten  (?)  dergestalt  verbinden,  daC  der  Ring  ungefahr  in  der  Mitte 
des  Knotens  verkniipft  sei,  und  wenn  du  den  Ring  dann  wieder  in  das 
Seidenzeug  gewickelt  hast,  so  trag  ihn  aufs  neue  sechs  Tage  auf  deinen 
Herzen.  Am  siebenten  Tag  nimm  den  Knoten  weg  und  laii  den  Ring 
an  die  geliebte  Person  gelangen.  Alles  dieses  aber  muli  friih  vor 
Sonnenaufgang  und  niichtern  geschehn.**^"*) 

Die  GrOBe  des  Diamants  wird  wohl  die  Hauptursache  des  Ge- 
lingens  dieses  Zaubers  gewesen  sein. 

Nehmen  wir  aber  an,  dali  sich  die  Herzen  zusammenfanden  ohne 
Zauberspuk,  die  Verhaltnisse  paiiten,  die  soziale  Stellung  des  jungen 
Paares  keine  Hindernisse  boten  —  denn  z.  B.  uneheliche  Geburt  ver- 
hinderte  jede  Heirat  mit  eincm  ehrlichen  Madchen  so  standen  dem 
jungen  Braut-  und  Ehepaar  eine  Reihe  schoner,  aber  recht  schwer  zu 
ertragender  Tage  bevor. 

Wer  etwas  auf  sich  hielt,  der  richtete  die  Hochzeit  so  vornehm 
wie  nur  irgend  mOglich,  nach  seinem  VermOgen,  haufig  iiber  sein  Ver- 
mOgen  aus. 

Die  Verlobung  gab  schon  AnlalJ  zu  einer  Reihe  von  Schmausereicn 
und  Trinkgelagen  fur  die  ganze  Sippc. 

Jedoch  nur  dann,  wenn  die  Mitgift  in  bestor  Ordnung  war;  denn 
darauf  hielt  man  grolie  Stiicke.     Der  Spmch  in  Petrarcas  Trostspiegel : 

«Bringt  dir  dein  Wcib  viol  Heiratsjxut, 
Mag  wohl  butriiben  deinen  Mut, 
Dann  sie  wird  Fran  und  du  ihr  Kneclit, 
Dein  Dienst  gefailt  ihr  selten  recht" 

war  eine  hiibsche  Sentenz,  nach  der  sich  aber  kiMii  Mensch  richtete.  Die 
Famiiie  der  Frau  sah  auf  Nanien  und  .Ansehen  des  Mannes.  Das  Er- 
heiraten   hochtonender  Xanien   seitens    reicher    Biirgert(")chter  bespfUtelt 
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schon  Murner  in  seinem  Narrenspiegel.*''^)  Und  so  ein  armer  Adeliger 
lieB  sich  sein  Rattennest  von  Schloli  gar  zu  gern  von  dem  plebeischen 
Gold  seines  Schwiegervaters  neu  ausstaffieren. 

Die  BUrgerss5hne,   jeder  Romantik  bar,   verkauften   ihre  Hand  so 

teuer   wie   mOglich.     Der  scharfsinnige    Qeiler    von    Kaisersberg   trifft 

daher  mit  den  vier  G,  die  er  von  einem  heiratsfahigen  Madchen  fordert, 

sicher  den  Nagel  auf  den  Kopf.     Er  verlangt  von   ihnen:   „Geschlecht, 

*  Gestalt,  Gut  und  Geld'\ 

Meist  gab  es  nach  dem  Verspruch  —  Weinkauf  nannte  man  ihn 
bezeichnend  an  manchen  Orten  —  ein  opulentes  Mahl.  Bei  den  untern 
Klassen  wurde  dieses  im  Haus  der  Braut  abgehalten,  bei  den  Patriziern 
auf  dem  Rathaus  oder  in  einem  der  Sippe  befreundeten  Kloster.  Niirnberg 
untersagte  1485  die  Verlobungsfeste  im  Kloster.  Man  trank,  aii,  spielte 
und  tanzte  an  solchen  Abenden  bis  zum  Hahnenschrei.  Natiirlich  fehlten 
bei  diesen  Anlassen  die  Nassauer  nicht,  denen  unter  anderen  die  Ulmer 
BehCrden  das  Handwerk  zu  legen  suchten.  Die  Hochzeiter  selbst  sahen 
aber  solche  Mitesser  gern,  da  es  darauf  ankam,  seinen  Reichtum  recht 
Offentlich  zur  Schau  zu  stellen.  Diesem  Protzentum  verdankt  die  Sitte 
ihre  Entstehungen,  vor  dem  Festhaus  Weinfasser  aufzustellen,  aus  denen 
jeder  Vorlibergehende  sein  Glaschen  oder  mehrere  zu  trinken  bekam. 

Zur  Hochzeit  bittet  die  Hochzeitsladerin.  Im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert 
tragt  sie  in  Zurich  dabei  dieselbe  schwarze  Trauerkleidung,  in  der  sie 
auf  den  Straiien  die  BevGlkerung  zur  Teilnahme  an  einem  Leichen- 
begangnis  auffordert. 

Der  Aufwand  bei  Geschlechterhochzeiten  war  ein  ganz  unsinniger, 
dem  gar  manche  Familie  ihren  Ruin  verdankte. 

Bei  einer  einfachen  Hochzeit  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  im  Jahre  1575 
waren  sechsundsiebzig  Leute  geladen,  die  an  Speisen  vertilgten:  239 
Pfund  Rindfleisch,  315  Hahne  und  HUhner,  30  Ganse,  3100  Krebse, 
1420  WeiBbrote  und  vieles  andere  mehr.^^)  Dazu  trank  man  sechs  Ohm 
Wein  und  das  entsprechende  Quantum  Bier. 

Die  StadtbehOrden  suchten  solchen  Ausschreitungen  gegeniiber 
ganz  eigenartige  Eindammungsmittel  in  Anwendung  zu  bringen.  In 
Goslar  durfte  der  Brautigam  fUr  je  zwei  Mark  Silber  der  Mitgift  eine 
Schlissel  flir  zwei  bis  vier  Gaste  geben.'"^^)  Im  kleinen  Wernigerode  war 
man  so  tolerant  eine  Gastezahl  von  hundertzwanzig  Personen  zu  ge- 
statten,  ohne  Dienstpersonal  und  Spielleute.  Hingegen  untersagte  der 
Magistrat  von  Wernigerode  das  Abhalten  des  Polterabends,  an  dem  es 
meist  mehr  als  ausgelassen  herging. 
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Eine  Haiiptsache  bei  der  Hochzeit  waren  die  dffentliclien  Brautzuge 
nach  der  Kirche,  Patrizier  und  Handwerker  lielien  si'ch  einen  solchen 
Aufziig  niemals  entgelieii.  So  wird  uns  von  dem  reichen  Aiigsbiirger 
B^ckermeister  Veit  Gundlinger  erzMhIt,  der  seine  schmucke  Tochter  mit 
Seide  und  Goldtressen,  mit  Armbandern  und  andern  Kostbarkeiten  auf 
das  herrlichste  zum  offentlichen  Zug  aufgeputzt  liatte,  Selbst  goldene 
Strompfbander  und  silberbeblechte  Sclnihe  fehlten  nicbt,  ,,Es  war  so 
prUchtig,  daB  die  Leut  uff  der  Gassen  am  Anblick  des  kostliclien  Briitlios 
sicb  nicht  erslittigen  konnten/*^^^} 

Das  Brautkleid  war  ein  Geschenk  des  Br^utigams,  ebenso  wie  der 
Brautigam  den  verwandten  Frauen  der  Braut  Kl eider  oder  Kleiderstoffe 
schenkte/'-*)  Die  Brant  hingegen  libersandte  ihrem  Zukunftigen  das 
Brautigamslienid  und  eiu  Taschentuch, 

Der  Brautsclileier  kommt  erst  m  der  neuesten  Zeit  auf.  Friiher 
tnig  man  den  Hochzeitskranz,  „Die  Jiingfer  Hochzeiterin  hatte  einen 
Rosengarten  mit  blauen  MausGhrlein  (Vergilimeinniclit)  vermischt  auf 
dem  Kopf,  auf  den  der  Pfarrer  bei  der  Trauung  den  Brautkranz  von 
grunen  Rosmarin  mit  goldenen  Ahren  durchwunden  setzte*'  heitSt  es  zu 
Anfang  des  siebzehnten  Jahrliunderts ,  doch  vvechselte  diese  Mode  an 
verschiedenen  Orten.  Man  trug  auch  Lorbeerbiatter,  kiinstliche  Blumen 
und  Drahtgestelle  mit  farbigem  Seidenstoff  umwunden,  so  in  Ulm  und 
in  Augsburg. 

Die  Braut  mit  fleckenlosem  Ruf  ging  zur  Kirche,  Nur  die  Hocli- 
zeiterin  fuhr,  die  ihres  Anscheos  nicbt  melir  ganz  sicher  wan 

Das  Beiiager  endete  die  Hochzeitsfeierlichkeit. 

Das  junge  Paar  wnrde  in  die  Brautkammer  geleitet,  nachdem  vor* 
her  das  Strumpfband  abgebunden  unrde,  eine  alte  Sitte,  die  sicb  hente 
nur  noch  in  den  bGchsten  Kreisen  erhalten  bat.  Ober  den  sonderbaren 
uraiten  Gebrauch  des  Beifagers  bier  nur  so  viel,  dali  man  es  Offentlicb 
abbielt,  um  die  RechtsgUltigkeit  der  Ebe  unwiderleglich  darzutun.  Denn 
nur  dann  gait  die  Heirat  als  vollzogen,  wenn  eine  Decke  das  Paar 
beschlug.  Vom  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert  ab  ging  die  kirchlicbe  Trauung 
dem  Beiiager  voraus,  Vordeni  war  es  umgekebrt.  Wie  in  den 
protestantischen  Lilndern  der  Gegenwart  gait  der  rechtliche  Vollzug  der 
Ehe  fur  wicbtiger  als  der  kirchlicbe. 

Zu  einer  recbtsgilltigen  EbesdilieBung  waren  im  alten  Niirnberg 
folgende  Formalitatcn  n^tig: 

a)  Das  Verl6bnis:  das  „bandgeben  und  zusagen*'  des  Paares. 

b)  Die  Erlaubnis  der  Ettern,  Vormiinder  oder  nachstgesippten  Freunde, 
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und  zwar  bei  SOhnen  bis  zum  25.,  bei  TOchtern  bis  zum  20.  Lebens- 
jahr.  Die  alleinige  Zustimmung  des  Voters  bei  Lebzeiten  der 
Mutter  geniigte  allem  Anschein  nach  nicht. 
c)  „Die  Lautmerung*':  Die  Offentliche  Verlautbarung  und  Festsetzung 
der  Ehepakten.  Als  besonders  feierlich  wurde  die  Bekanntgabe 
des  VerlObnisses  in  Anwesenheit  eines  Schreibers  und  bis  zu 
sechzehn  mMnnlicher  Zeugen  auf  dem  Rathaus  vollzogen. 

d.  das  „Einleiten"  (einlauten):  das  „eelich  zu  Kirchen  fiiren''. 

e.  Das  Beilager.     Es   erfolgte   nach  der  Hochzeitsfeier  in  dem  Haus, 
wo  diese  stattgefunden  hatte.^") 

Die  Trauungsformel  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  lautete: 

„So  ihr  nach  dem  angehOrten  Befehl  GOttes,  aus  rechtschaffener 
Lieb  und  Treue  allhie  gegenwertig  vor  GOtt  und  dieser  christlichen 
Versammlung  geneigt  seyd,  gegenwflrtigen  N.  N.  zu  eurem  Ehemann 
zu  nehmen,  und  euch  nimmermehr  von  ihm  zu  scheiden,  auch  nimmer- 
mehr  ihn  zu  verlassen,  es  scheide  euch  dann  (denn)  Gott  durch  den 
Todt,  so  sprech  JA.*'*') 

Das  gewOhnliche  Volk  und  dann  und  wann  auch  die  feine  Welt 
scherte  sich  aber  um  derartige  Vorschriften  nur  wenig.  Ihnen  gait  bis 
zum  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  ein  Eheversprechen  und  das  Beilager  als 
bindend.  Die  Obrigkeit  war  gezwungen,  dieses  Gewohnheitsrecht  zu 
beachten,  und  den  als  Bigamisten  zu  strafen,  der  nach  einer  solchen 
Ehe  eine  zweite  schloC.  Dies  ging  so  weit,  daB  wer  beim  Bestehn 
seiner  Ehe  ein  Madchen  mit  dem  Versprechen  verfUhrte,  es  zu  heiraten, 
wenn  er  Witwer  geworden  sei,  auch  gehalten  war,  sein  Wort  einzulosen. 

Der  Witwer  konnte  nach  dem  Tod  seiner  Gattin  sofort  wieder 
heiraten. 

Abcr  auch  die  Witwe  durfte  sich  drei  Monate  nach  dem  Ableben 
des  Gemahls  wieder  in  den  heiligen  Ehestand  begeben.'*-)  Hans  Sachsens 
zweite  Frau  Barbara  reichte  dem  Poeten  nach  fiinfmonatiger  Witwen- 
trauer  die  Hand  zum  ewigen  Bund.  Als  der  alte  Herr  die  Augen  ge- 
schlossen   hatte,   trug   sie  gar  nur  vier  Monate  den   Witwenschleier,'-') 

Aber  wenn  es  auch  eine  trauiernde  Wittib  nicht  gar  so  eilig  hatte 
wieder  unter  die  Haube  zu  kommen,  blieb  sie  nur  hOchst  ungern  ledig. 
Auf  den  zwTiten  Mann  folgte,  wenn  er  sich  fand,  ein  dritter  und 
vierter.  In  KOln  heiratete  1498  Sonntag  nach  Michaelis  eine  ehrsame 
Witwe  zum  siebenten  Mai.  Ob  sie  den  glUcklichen  Siebenten  nicht 
auch  Uberlebt  hat,  vergilit  der  Chronist  KOlhoff  leider  anzufiihren.  Ein 
Pendant  hierzu  steht  in  einem  Niirnberger  Stadtbuch: 
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,,Anno  1624,  den  24,  Febriiar  ist  ailhier  in  Niirnberg  Albrecht 
Friedrich  Palnbinder  im  81,  Jahre  seines  Alters  verschieden,  hat  sieben 
Weiber  gehabt,  deren  sechs  iiacheinander  ledig  stands,  die  siebente  ein 
wittb  gewesen,  die  ihn  ObeHebt  hat.  ,  ,  ,  Mit  solchen  Weibern  hat  er 
39  Kinder  gezeugt  ,  ,  .  .  Vor  seitiem  End  sail  er  sich  beklagt  haben, 
dali  er  ziiietzt  nit  eine  Jungfrau  genommen  hab.  Vielleidit  belt  ;;er 
dieselbe  auch  iiberlebt."^*) 


.wrfi 


■mmh 


1-vp 


Kioderstubc  uad  Ktnderseg«u. 
(Holctchnitt  aus  Petrucas  ,jTro4t«piegcl*\     Fraakfurt  a,M.     ijao.) 

Das  zweite  Hauptfest  in  der  Familie  war  die  Kindtaufe.  Naturlich 
wurde  auch  bei  diesen  alien  Geboten  und  Verboten  der  Obrigkeit  zum 
Trotz  dasMenschenmOglichstean  Prunk  und  Mannigfaltigkeit  der  Gastereien 
geleistet. 

Die  Nachricht  von  der  Geburt  eines  Kindes  iiberbrachte  den  Ver- 
wandten  und  Freunden  die  Hausniagd»  die  dafiir  einen  Botenlobn  empfing. 
In  Schaffhausen  trtig  dtese  Botin  nadi  dein  Erscheinen  eines  Mildchens 
einen  Blumenstratilj;  aber  zwei,  wenn  ein  Kntlblein  erschienen  wan 
Das  in  der  Christnacht  geborene  Kind  war  ein  Gliickskind.  Kam  eine 
Fran  in  Osterreich  in  der  Christnacht  nieder,  so  mulite  sic  den  Kaiser 
zum  Gevatter  bitten.  So  geschah  es  noch  zu  Zeiten  Leopolds  I.  Der 
Kaiser  gab  in  solchen  Fiillen,  selbst  dem  Sprotih'ng  geringster  Leute,  ein 
IPatengeld  von  tausend  Gulden. 
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Wucli^cnitube  im  i6.  JatirliitndcrC 
(N.neh  eiiiem  a  I  ten  Holncl'Hjat  ) 


Man  liatle  in  Bilrger- 
kreisen  recht  haufig  Qe- 
lejj;enlieit  sich  an  Kinds- 
tanfsfestiichkeiten  zu  er- 
freuen,  denn  die  Ehen 
waren  durchschnittUch 
sehr  kinderreicli.  Aller- 
dings  riicht  so  fnichtbar 
wie  die  der  Graf  in  Mar- 
garetha  von  Henneberg, 
eioer  Schwester  des  deut- 
schen  Konigs  Willi  elm 
V.  Holland.  Ihr  Grabstein 
war  in  Losdun,  eine  Meile 
vom  Haag  zu  sehn.  Die 
hohe  Frau  gebar  am 
Cliarfreitag  1276  auf  ein- 
mal  3(>4  Kinder,  Knaben 
und  Madchen,  Sie  starben  aber  ba!d  mit  ihrer  Mutter  —  so  versichert  ganz 
ernstliaft  ein  Vielwisser  des  achtzehriten  Jahrhunderts/*'')  Ebenso  ent- 
halt  das  „Hausbuch  des  Herrn  Joachim  von  Weder'^^*)  eine  ganze  Reihe 
von  Fabeln  uber  Kindersegen.  So  soil  ein  Ehepaar  im  StRdtchen 
Beinicken  bis  zu  seiner  goldenen  Hochzeit  dreiimdfUnfzig  Kinder  gezeugt 
haben.  Einmal  gebar  die  Frau  in  sieben  Wochen  12  Kinder.  Eine 
langobardische  Konigin  soil  Siebenlinge,  eine  GrMin  von  Querfurt  sogar 
Zwttlflinge  ziir  Welt  gebracht  haben.  Ein  Grabstein  in  Hameln  an  der 
Weser  zeigt  die  Siebenlinge,  mit  denen  Thiele  R5mer  von  seiner  Haus- 
frau  Anna  Breyers  ,,Als  man  zahlte  UiOO  Jahr,  den  9,  Januarius  des 
Morgens  3  Uhr  war"  beschenkt  vvurde.  Das  Elternpaar  und  funf  er- 
wachsene  Kinder  knien  betend  um  die  sieben  Wickelkinder,  die  nach 
Empfang  der  Taufe  am  20,  Januar  desselben  Jahres  wieder  ,,selig  ge- 
storben"  sind.  Von  Ftinflingen  weiJJ  Wedel  einige  Beispiele  anzufiihren 
und  mit  den  Belegstellen  seiner  Quellen  zu  verbijrgen:  „Aber  geiuig 
von  dem*\ 

Man  brauchte  aber  erst  gar  nicht  in  das  MSrchenland  zu  pilgern, 
die  Wirklichkcit  war  schon  fruchtbar  genug. 

Von  einem  der  grollten  Baumcister  der  spQteren  Renaissance  meldet 
die  schlichte  Grabschrift:  Anno  I64(),  6,  Januarii  starb  der  Erbar  Elias 
Holl»   Stattwerkmaister  allhie  (Augsburg)  dem  Gott  gnedig  sey.     Anno 
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1608,  30,  Januarii  starb  die  erbar  Maria  Burkhartin,  seine  Hebe  eheliclie 
Haulifrau,  die  gebar  ihm  8  Kinder,  das  Gott  gnedig  sey. 

Anno  1635,  21.  November  starb  die  erbar  Rosina  Reischlerin,  seine 
Hebe  HauBfrau,  die  gebar  ihm  13  Kinder,  das  Gott  gnedig  sey.""*') 
Albrecht  Dlirer  hatte  siebzehn  Geschwister,  Diese  Beispiele  von  Kinder- 
reichtum  lassen  sich  endlos  vermehren.  War  man  im  allgemeinen  auf 
Kindersegen  gefaUt,  so  ^rkannte  man  doch,  dali  allzuviel  ungesund  sei. 
fiSy  wyrdt  dir  gebern  vil  sorg,  vil  arbayt.  Ein  unfruchtbares  ehe  weyb 
1st  eine  einyge,  aber  ein  fruchtpares  eheweyb  ist  eine  vilfeltige  purde 
des  HauB."*^)  Auch  das  achtzehnte  Jahrhundert  weist  noch  groBen  Familien- 
segen  auf,  der  erst  mit  dem  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  abnimmt. 

Wahrend  des  Wochenbettes  ging  es  hoch  her.  „Die  Wochen  sind 
die  gelegene  Zeit,  in  der  die  WOchnerin  die  Kostbarkeiten  des  Hauses, 
und  ihren  Freundinnen,  Bekannten  und  Nachbarinnen  ihren  sch5nsten 
Schmuck  zeigen  kOnnen.  Sind  altere  Tochter  im  Hause,  so  miissen 
auch  sie  in  ihren  Feiertagskleidern  in  der  Wochenstube  erscheinen.  Das 
kleinste  Kind  liegt  in  der  feinsten  Leinwand,  in  gestickten  und  gewirkten 
Bettiichern,  die  aber  nicht  sonderhch  geschatzt  werden,  wenn  sie  nicht 
die  Mutter  selbst  verfertigt  hat.  .  .  Sollte  nur  eine  zehnjahrige  Tochter 
da  sein,  so  ist  sie  die  Warterin  des  Kindes,  und  sie  bildet  sich  nicht 
wenig  auf  dieses  Amt  ein'*  tut  ein  Ziiricher  um  die  Mitte  des  sech- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  aus  seiner  Vaterstadt  kund.  Die  Frauen  werden 
wohl  bewirtet,  die  zu  Besuch  kamen,  oder  die  ihr  in  der  schweren 
Stunde  beigestanden  haben,  denn: 

.,So  dan  das  weib  geperen  sol. 
Erst  wird  der  man  gepeinigt  wol, 
Mit  eiln  heist  man  in  holln  die  ammen, 
Dan  ruff  den  nachpewrin  zusamen. 
Das  man  dem  weib  ein  beystat  thu" 

sagt  Hans  Folz.  Aus  dem  Stadtchen  Laufen  hciiit  es  be!  einer  solchen 
Gelegenheit,  es  haben:  „die  Weiber  mit  Saufen  nicht  mehr  aufgeh(>rt, 
bis  sie  einander  nicht  mehr  gekannt  und  nicht  mehr  nonnen  konnen''.*'') 
Als  spater  die  Hebammen  statt  dieser  Helferinnen  dem  Kindlein  die  Zunge 
gelOst  und  das  KOpfchen  gerundet  hatten,  zahlten  auch  sie  zur  Haus- 
kumpanei  in  den  Wochenstuben. 

Ammen  geh5rten  zu  bon  ton.  Murner,  obgleich  Mr>nch,  weiii  Be- 
scheid: 

nDas  Kind  siiugt  ihr  ein  andiT  Weib. 

Damit  die  Hriiste  an  ihrein  Lcib. 

Stets  mo^en  bleiben  zart  und  rein.  .  .  ."'•") 
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„Es  sind  vornehmlich  dreyerlei  Ursachen,  warum  das  Ammenhalten 
heut  zu  Tage  so  gemein  ist:  Entweder  geschiehet  es  wegen  des  Staats, 
da  man  meinet,  es  stehe  Leuten,  die  etwas  seyn  wollen,  nicht  wohl  an, 
wenn  sie  nicht  eine  Amme  hielten,  sondern  die  Mutter  das  Kind,  wie 
andere  gemeine  Weiber,  selbst  stillete;  Oder  es  geschiehet  zu  dem  Ende, 
damit  die  Mutter  ihre  Schonheit  behalte,  und  das  Schminck-Fleckchen 
nicht  verliere;  Oder  weil  man  mit  denKindern  keine  Muhe  haben  willl/'^'O 

Der  Taufakt  wurde  gewGhnlich  mit  dem  ersten  Kirchgang  der  Mutter 
nach  dem  Wochenbett  verbunden,  obgleich  die  Geisth'chkeit  eine  sofortige 
Taufe  nach  der  Geburt  verlangte.  Fur  ungetaufte  Kinder  gab  es  nach 
Geiler  eine  eigene  Holle.  In  den  Irrlichtern  sah  die  Vorzeit  die  Seelen 
ungetauft  dahingegangener  Kindlein.  Um  den  SprOCh'ng  gegen  solch 
graliliches  Schicksal  zu  feien,  nahm  man  sogar  die  Taufe  ungeborener 
Kinder  vor.^^)  An  Paten  mangelte  es  dem  Kind  reicher  Eltern  niemals, 
doch  auch  bei  den  Kindern  kleiner  Leute  stellten  sich  des  gottgefalh'gen 
Werkes  wegen  Paten  ein.  Vornehme  banden  dem  neuen  Mitbiirger 
kostbare  Geschenke,  daamter  eigens  geprflgte  Patenpfennige  ein.  Die 
Mutter,   die  Hebamme  und  die  Amme  gingen  selten  leer  aus. 

hn  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  war  es  unmodern  geworden,  in  den 
Kirchen  taufen  zu  lassen.  Darum  wurden  die  Prcdiger  von  alien,  die 
sich's  leisten  konnten,  in  die  Hauser  bestellt. 

Nach  der  Taufe  erfolgte  eine  oft  vielfach  wiederholte  Bewirtung 
der  Sippe,  die  sogenannten  KindbetthOfe,  gegen  deren  ObermaB  vom 
14.  Jahrhundert  ab  haufig  energisch  eingeschritten  wird. 

Doch  trotz  alles  Leichtsinnes  in  der  Lebensfuhrung  war  eine  Ab- 
nahme  der  Religiositat  bis  zur  Reformation  nicht  zu  merken.  Die  alt- 
gewohnte  FrOiflmigkeit  in  den  Familien  lieB  niemals  an  die  Kirche  ver- 
gessen.  Bei  freudigen  Anlassen  bedachte  man  die  Geistlichkeit  ebenso 
mit  Geschenken,  wie  man  schon  bei  Lebzeiten  durch  Stiftungen  und 
Oberwcisungen  fiir  zukiinftige  Seelenmessen  sorgte.  Vornehme  und 
reiche  Burger  errichtcten  Altare  in  den  heimatlichen  Gotteshausern,  die 
sie  mit  Bildern  schmiickten.  Dabci  spielte  manchmal  die  personliche 
Eitelkeit  keine  kleine  Rolle.  Als  Hermann  von  Weinsbcrg.  Ratsherr 
von  Koln,  im  Jahre  1556  ein  Kirchenbild  anfertigen  lieii,  beordete  er 
den  Maler  dem  St.  Johannes  die  Zuge  des  Bestellers,  sein  gctreues 
Eheweib  aber  als  Jungfrau  Maria  darzustellen.^^) 

Sogar  Geliebte  und  Maitressen  erschienen  von  ersten  Malern  konter- 
feit  als  Hcilige  oder  biblische  Personen.  KurfUrst  Kardinal  Albrecht 
von  Mainz  (151-4-  1545J  lieii  seine  Konkubinen  Kate  Stolzenfels,   eine 
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Waffenschmiedstochter,  und  Ernestine  Mehandel,  eine  Backerstochter,  von 
Albrecht  Diirer  als  Loths  TOchter  malen.  Lukas  Cranach  malte  Ernestine 
als  Ursula  und  den  Kardinal-Erzbischof  als  heiligen  Martin.  Die  Kate 
malte  Mathias  Grlinewald  als  heilige  Katharine  in  der  mystischen  Ehe 
und  Frau  Maria  von  Gemmingen  als  Madonna.  Das  Bild  hing  in  der 
Mainzer  SchloBkapelle !  ^^) 

Bei  dem  nummerischen  ObergAvicht  des  weiblichen  Elements  vor 
dem  mannlichen  in  den  deutschen  Stadten  der  Vergangenheit  ward  es 
aber  unmOglich,  alle  Madchen  unter  die  Haube  zu  bringen.  Deshalb 
mangelt  es  auch  der  Vorzeit  an  der  „Frauenfrage"  nicht.  Um  die  unver- 
sorgten  Frauen  nicht  zu  eineni  auf  dem  Stadtsackel  lastendem  Bettler- 
proletariat  anwachsen  zu  lassen,  waren  die  stadtischen  Gesetzgeber  ge- 
zwungen  ihre  Vorurteile  gegen  die  Selbstandigkeit  des  schwachern  Ge- 
schlechts  hintanzusetzen  und  zu  dekretieren,  daB  die  Frauen  von  keinem 
Gewerbe  auszuschliefien  seien,  zu  dessen  Betreiben  ihre  Krafte  aus- 
reichten.  So  weit  wic  im  Paris  des  dreizehnten  und  vierzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  wo  ZUnfte  mit  ausschlielilich  weiblichen  Genossen  bestanden, 
ging  man  in  Deutschland  wohl  nicht,  doch  gab  es  in  KOln  zwei  Briider- 
schaften,  die  der  Goldspinnerinnen  und  Garnmacherinnen,  die  neben  den 
mannlichen  Ztinften  bestanden.  Oder  man  gestattete  Frauen  in  die  Zunfte 
aufzunehmen.  Neben  den  Amtsbrlidern  gab  es  dann  auch  Schwestern, 
neben  den  Knechten  und  Lehrlingen  auch  Magde  und  Lehrjungfrauen, 
wie  .be!  den  Gewandmachern,  Fleischern,  Beutlern,  Wappenstickern  u.  a. 
in  KOIn,  bei  den  Patcrnostermachern  (Rosenkranzmachern)  und  andern 
Handwerkern  in  Llibeck,  den  Backern  und  Gewandschneidern  in  Frank- 
furt, bei  den  Webern  in  Basel,  die  sogar  Nonnen  aufnahmen.^^)  Spater 
erklflrten  das  unter  dem  Namen  NUrnbcrger  Reformation  bekannte  Zivil- 
gesetzbuch  vom  Jahre  1564  und  das  Recht  der  Stadt  Miihlhausen  in 
ThUringen  von  1629  auch  Madchen  fi'ir  fahig  zu  einem  Handwerk  oder 
einer  Kunst  zugelassen  zu  werden.  Im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  fanden 
bei  den  Goldspinnern ,  Bortenmachern  und  Kartatschen(Drahtburstcn-)- 
machern  Niirnbergs  zahlreiche  Frauen  der  Stadt  und  Vorstadte  He- 
schflftigung.  Die  Bergwerksbesitzerin  Barbara  Uttmann  geborene  Eltcrlein 
aus  Nlirnberg  (1514—1575)  beschaftigte  in  dcT  von  ihr  begriindeten 
SpitzenklOppellei  zeitweise  ncunhundert  Arbeiterinnen.  Dit^se  Erzgebirgs- 
spitzen  bewahrten  ihren  Ruf  bis  auf  die  heutige  Zeit.  Man  schunkto 
den  Kirchen  Spitzentiicher,  verwendetc  die  nt*ue  Zier  zu  Taufdcckeii, 
Hochzeitsschleier,  Totonhemden,  zu  Loibwiischc  und  Vorhihigen.  PftTdc 
und  Wagen  wurden  sogar  daniit   gesdiinikkt.  "  )     Iin   sechzehnten  Jahr- 
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hundert  dienten  die  sSchsischen  und  bOhmischen  Spitzen  als  Surrogat 
alien  denen,  die  sich  die  kostbaren  brabanter  und  franzOsischen  Spitzen 
nicht  leisten  konnten.  Die  Hauptbllitezeit  der  Spitzenindustrie  ging  zu 
Ende,  als  beide  Geschlechter  aufhOrten,  Spitzenkragen  und  -Manschetten 
zu  tragen. 

Wie  die  Knaben  hatte  auch  das  Madchen  eine  mehrjahrige  Lehrzeit 
durchzumachen  um  Gesellin  und  dbnn  Meisterin  zu  werden.  Spater 
anderte  sich  das,  und  die  weiblichen  Arbeitskrafte  wurden  entweder  voll- 
standig  durch  mannliche  ersetzt,  oder  ihnen  nur  jene  Nebenarbeiten  eriaubt, 
deren  AusfUhrung  den  Meistern  und  Gesellen  nicht  anstand/''^) 

Der  Hang  nach  Luxus  ging  in  den  Stadten  Hand  in  Hand  mit  Oppig- 
keit  'auf  geschlechtlichem  Gebiet.  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  der  Wien 
in  den  glanzendsten  Farben  malt,  vertuscht  die  uberaus  kraftigen  Schlag- 
schatten  nicht,  wenn  er  auf  die  Blirgerinncn  und  Blirger  der  Donaustadt 
zu  sprechen  kommt.  Wenn  auch  seinem  Bericht  Obertreibung  nicht  ab- 
zusprechen  sein  mag,  so  bleibt  doch  noch  genug  Wahrscheinliches  zuriick, 
das  nicht  das  Beste  von   der  vielgeriihmten  Biirgertugend  denken  laBt. 

Von  den  Wienerinnen  sagt  er:  Selten  ist  eine  mit  einem  Mann  zu- 
frieden.  Der  Adel,  wenn  er  die  BUrger  besucht,  unterhalt  sich  im  Ge- 
heimen  mit  ihren  Weibern.  Die  meisten  TOchter  wahlen  sich  ihre  Manner 
ohne  Wissen    der  Eltern.     Die  Witwen   schreiten    nach  Belieben,   auch 

wahrend  der  Trauer  zur  neuen  Ehe Abgelebte  Kaufleute  nehmen 

Ofters  junge  Madchen  zur  Ehe  und  verlassen  sie  bald  im  Witwenstand. 
Diese  hingegen  suchen  sich  kurz  darauf  unter  den  Hausbedienten  eincn 
jungen  Mann  aus,  den  sie  vielleicht  schon  bei  Lebzeiten  ihres  alten  Mannes 
ihres  Vertrauens  gewiirdigt.  ^^)  Weiteres  erzahlt  er  von  Weibern,  die 
unzufriedcne  Frauen  von  ihren  Ehemannern  durch  Gift  befreien,  ferner 
von  Adeligen,    die  die  Manner  ihrer  Geliebten  aus  dem  Weg  raumen. 

Dieses  wenig  schmeichelhafte  Bild  einer  in  der  Zersetzung  begriffenen 
Gesellschaft  findet  sich  nicht  in  Wien  allein.  Die  VerfUhrung  war  groli 
und  die  Prachtliebe  eine  Kupplerin,  der  mancheFrau  ihre  Schande  verdankte. 

Wie  demoralisiert  die  Gesellschaft  im  funfzehnten  Jahrhundert  war, 
geht  daraus  hervor,  daB  die  Reformation  Kaiser  Sigmunds  vom  Jahre 
1438  mit  einem  Schein  von  Recht  lakonisch  behaupten  konnte:  „nie- 
mand  haltet  die  er,  als  recht  war'*.^^)  Im  „Geuchmatt"  klagt  Murner 
iiber  das  Schwinden  der  „wyplichen  scham**.  Die  Weiber  rupfen  den 
Gauch,  „Das  er  sogar  nym  (nimmer)  fliegen  kann,  stUnde  ym  schon 
lyb  vnd  leben  dran"  und  sie  verkaufen  kaltherzig  die  „gouchsfederii'\ 
die  sie  „gerupffet  handt/*^^) 
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Ein  fiicht  zu  unterscbatzendtr  Faktor  fiir  dte  UnmoralHat  war  die 
Offentlichkeit  in  den  heikelsten  Dingen,  Kinder  aller  Altersstufen  wohnttin 
den  Beilagern  bei,  iind  auf  den  Stralien  spielten  sich  vor  aller  Augen 
Szenen  ab,  die  ungescheut  den  Sdileier  von  deji  obsk5nsten  Dingen  ab- 
zogen/'^)  Es  war  nichts  Seltenes  Frauen  in  voller  Nacktheit  nm  Pranger 
stehn  Oder  auf  den  entbloUten  Oberkorper  mit  Ruten  streichen  zu  sehn. 
,»Man  muiJ  damals  sowohl  im  Erdulden  als  im  Erblicken  und  Erteilen  von 
kOrperlichen  Qualen  bart.  stumpf  und  unempfindlicb  gewesen  sein''  sagt 
Steinhausen,  „Es  ist  schon  charakieristisch ,  mit  welcher  Grausamkeit 
oft  Eltern  ihre  Kinder  ziicbtigten,  und  wie  furchtbar  in  den  Schulen  ge- 
ziichtigt  wurde/'  Thomas  Plalter  haute  seinem  einztgen  Sohn  Felix,  weil 
er  efne  schwere  Frage  niclit  sofort  beantworten  kann,  ins  Gesicbt,  ,,daU 
es  voller  Schoatten  (Striemen)  ward,  und  gingen  etlicb  Stricb  uber  die 
Augen,  dali  wenig  gefelt,  ich  were  an  Augen  verletzt  worden''/^-)  Und 
erst  die  Sffentliclien  Hinrichtungen.  Sah  doch  Butzbach  bei  seiner  An- 
kunft  in  Devcnter  hundort  Misset^ter,  die  man  tagsvorlier  hingerichtet 
hatte,  „noch  oben  auf  den  Rildern  sttzen*'  und  der  lubisclie  Richtscbreiber 
Laurentius  Schmit  berechnete  1527  ,,daO  zu  Liibeck  dieweil  die  Stadt 
Reclvt  und  Urteil  gehabt  seien  18-189  Manner  und  Frauen  hingencbtet 
\vorden*\  das  macht  SO  Hinrichtungen  im  Jahn  Bei  ungebildeten  Xa- 
tiiren,  und  ungebildet  waren  sie  fast  alle  in  den  mauerumgurteten,  eng- 
winkeiigen  Stiidten,  stumpfte  der  dauernUe  Anblick  sotcher  Greuelszenen 
das  GefiibI  gilnzlich  ab/"^)  Und  bedauerliclierweise  erstreckte  sich  solche 
Geftjhlslosigkeit  aucb  auf  die  Frauen.  Die  Kurftirstin  Sophie  von  Sachsen 
lieB  1601  das  Blutgertjst  fur  den  cryptokalvinistischen  Kanzler  Krell  eigens 
wieder  abbrechen  und  neu  aufrichten.  uni  mit  ihren  Hofdamen  das  Schau- 
spiel  aus  groUerer  Nahe  betrachten  zu  konnen.'^^) 

In  den  5ffentlichen  Badern,  diesen  unentbehrlichen  histituten  aller 
Stadte,  waren  die  Geschlcchter  nicht  getrennt  und  selbst  den  Vergnugungen 
wohnten  stark  sinnliche  Elemente  inne. 

Besonders  bei  den  Tllnzen  ging  es  in  Dorf  und  Stadt  recht  un- 
ziichttg  her  und  die  Moralisten  auf  den  Kanzein  konnten  nicht  genug 
grobkGrnige  Worte  gegen  den  ,,Tantzteuffer'  finden, 

Nach  den  ebrsamen,  tugendhaften,  aber  langweiligeri  SchreittUnzen, 
von  denen  sich  auch  die  Geistlichen,  Monche  und  Nonnen,  nicht  aus- 
schlossen**'')  folgten  Tanze,  bei  denen  man  es  weder  mit  Anstand  noch 
mit  Tugend  genau  nahm,  in  der  Stadt  gerade  wie  auf  den  Dorfern. 

„Der  Teuffel  hat  den  Tanz  erdacht 
damit  vil  vbels  aufgebrachL 
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Wie  man  der  Bulschaft  pflegen  sol 
Das  lernt  man  an  den  Tantzen  wol.**) 

Cyriakus  Spangenberg  predigt:  „Wie  wohl  ich  nicht  willens  bin,  das 
Tanzen  jetziger  Welt  zu  verteidigen,  so  kann  ich  mir  doch  auch  die 
Beschreibung  des  Tanzes,  die  Agrippa  und  andere  satzen  nicht  gar  ge- 
fallen  lassen,  da  sie  sagen,  tanzen  ist  nichts  anderes  denn  eine  Be- 
wegung  zur  Geilheit.  Wohl  mag  dieses  von  den  meisten  Tflnzern  dieser 
Welt  gesagt  werden,  aber  doch  sollen  nicht  alle  Tanze  verdammt  werden. 
Denn  wenn  man  sich  recht  in  die  Sache  schicken  wollte,  so  durfte  ich 
sagen,  Tanzen  ist  eine  Freude,  und  zu  seiner  Zeit  die  Kurzweil  eines 
ordentlichen  Reihens  von  Gott  vergOnnt.  Aber  das  wiiste  umWauffen, 
unzuchtige  Drehen,  greiffen  und  maullecken  gefallet  Gott  gar  nicht,  ist 
Slinde  und  Unrecht."^^  .  .  .  „An  solchen  Tanzen  verleuret  manch  Weib 
ihre  Ehre  und  gut  GerUcht.  Maniche  Jungfrau  lernte  alda,  das  ihr  besser 
ware,  sie  hatte  es  nie  erfahren.  Summa  es  geschieht  da  nichts  ehrlichs, 
nichts  gOttlichs/* 

Die  Absicht,  die  alteingerissenen  Unsitten  bei  den  Brauttanzen  zu 
beseitigen,  zeigen  die  Verordnungen  der  Stadt  Prenzlau  vom  Jahre  1555, 
den  Bestimmungen  des  Kurfiirsten  Joachim  II.  entlehnt*  So  heiBt 
ein  Absatz  dieser  im  Jahre  1555  publizierten  Statuten:  „Obwolil  nach 
alter  Gewohnheit  die  Braut,  wenn  sie  zu  Rathause  gefUhret  worden, 
um  den  Markt  gegangen  sei:  so  wollen  Wir  doch  aus  erheblichen  Ur- 
sachen  dasselbe  abgeschaffet  und  hiermit  verordnet  haben,  daB  sie  am 
Montage,  bald  nach  geendigter  Mahlzeit,  geradezu  auf  der  Treppe,  so 
der  Hochzeit  am  nachsten  gelegen,  mOgen  zu  Rathhause  gehen,  dem 
Diener  seine  Gebiihr  geben,  daselbst  einen  ehelichen  und  christlichen 
Dantz  halten,  daB  gleichwohl  im  Verdrehen  und  Umschleifen  Zucht  und 
MaaBe  gebrauche.  Warden  aber  etliche  versoffene  und  muthwillige  Un- 
flater  des  Ausschweifens  zu  viel  machen,  Jungfrauen  und  Frauen  mo- 
lestieren,  oder  vorsatzlich  im  Dantze  darniederwerfen ,  dieselben  durch 
unseren  Diener  angemerket,  vor  uns  beschieden,  und  nach  Gelegenheit 
der  Verbrechung  gestraffet  werden.  Die  Platzmeister  sollen  auf  den  vor- 
nehmen  Hochzeiten,  ehe  denn  die  Braut  zu  Rathhause  gefUhrt  wird,  in 
einen  Zettel  die  Vordantze,  denen  sie  wegen  der  Verwandtnisse  ge- 
biihren,  ordnen,  und  wenn  die  Braut  den  ersten  Dantz  zu  Rathhause 
gethan,  solche  Dantze  vorbringen  und  austheilen.  Und  soil  kein  Spiel- 
mann  keinen  Vordantz  machen,  es  werde  ihm  denn  von  dem  Platzmeister 

befohlen,  damit  deshalb  kein  Gezank  oder  Unordnung  erwachse 

Da  auch  die,   so  Hochzeit  thun,    auf   dem  Rathhause  zum  Dantze  einen 
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?aiim  wiirden  abschrencken,  in  demselben  Raiim  eben  so  wenig  audi  irn 
Dantze,  sollen  sich  die  Ungebetenen,  so  zur  Hochzeit  nicht  gebeten, 
keineswegs  finden  lassen.  Damit  aber  hierauf  ein  Ernst  tind  die  Execution 
gegen  die,  so  sich  in  dieser  Ordnung  nicht  verbalten  wollen,  erfolgen 
mOge:  so  soil  denen,  so  die  Hoclitzeit  tiiun,  auf  itire  Anforderungen  von 
uns  ein  Diener  gegeben  werden,  der  die  Ungebetenen  aus  deni  Kreise 
verweise:  wo  sich  dieselbeo  aber  in  Qiite  nicht  abweisen,  sondern  das 
verweigern  wollten,  und  sie  dariiber  vom  Diener  geschhigen,  beschUdigt, 
Oder  wo  der  Muthwille  zu  groB,  gefanglicli  angenomnien  nnd  eingezogen 
wiirden,  dalJ  sie  nach  Qelegenheit  der  Person,  rhrer  Verbrechung  und 
Verm^gens  sollen  bestraffet  werden.  Es  soil  aber  gleichwohl  die  Braut 
zeitlich  gegen  den  Abendmahl  wlcderum  abgcfiihret,  damit  des  Speisens 
halben  denen,  so  die  Hochzeit  thun,  keine  Ungelegenheiten  oder  Unordnung 
zugefiiget  w^erden/' 

Und  so  geht  es  in  Dtir  und  Moll  gegen  ,,vnzUchtigklich  vnd 
iippigklich  Tantzen*',  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  predigt  iiber  die  gebriluchlichen 
Tanze  in  einer  derart  realistischen  Weise,  daO  die  TUnze  kaum  gemeiner 
gewesen  sein  konnen,  als  die  Worte  die  er  seiner  and^chtigen  Gemeinde 
dariiber  entgegenschleudert.*^^)  Die  Lieder,  zu  den  en  man  tanzte,  be- 
zeichnet  er  niit  einem  heute  streng  verpcinten,  wenig  parlamentarischen 
Ausdnick.  Noch  rasender  gebardet  sich  Pfarrer  Florian  Daul  von 
Furstenberg  in  seinem  ,,Tanzteuffer'  wider  den  .J^ichtfertigen  vnuer- 
schempten  Welt  tantz  vnd  sonderlich  wider  die  Gotts  zucht  vnd  ehrver- 
gessenen  Nachttanze''/*") 

Man  tanzte  in  den  St^dten  auf  dern  Tanzplan  oder  Tanzrain  unter 
freiem  Himmel,  sogar  auf  der  offenen  Stralie.  Bei  besonderen  Gelegen- 
heiten  errichtete  man  aus  Brettern  ein  Tanzhaus,  Tanzhiltte  oder  Tanz- 
laube  genannt.  In  Frankfurt  a.  M,  verlangte  der  Rat  zu  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters,  dali  die  Leute,  die  ini  Freien  TUnze  halten  woUten,  Linden 
pflanzen  sollten.'*\)  Viele  Lindenpflanzungen  in  den  St^ldten  mfVgen  davon 
ihren  Ursprung  herleiten.  Wlihrend  der  Frankfurter  Messen  gab  es 
sogar  zwischen  dem  Fischerpf^rtchen  und  dem  Metzgertor  verankerte 
Tanzschiffe*  Auf  dem  Verdeck  tanzte,  unter  Deck  trank  man  in  ge- 
mischter  Gesellschaft,  Mit  dem  Tanzen  hing  auch  ein  sonderbarer»  lUngst 
vergessener  Brauch  zusammen:  Im  ganzen  Mittelalter  gab  es  in  vielen 
Stadten  sogenannte  Mailehen,  Es  wurden  im  Mai  die  Madchen  des 
Ortes  5ffentlich  unter  die  Burschen  versteigert.  Das  erlOste  Geld  wurde 
meist  von  den  Burschen  mit  den  ,,Maifrauen'\  den  veraiiktionierten 
Madchen,  vertrunken,  nur   in   St.  Gnar  floB  es  in  die  Stadtkasse.     Der 
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Bursche  war  befugt,  mit  dem  von  ihm  erstandenen  Madchen  das 
ganze  Jahr  hindurch  zu  tanzen,  konnte  aber  auch  andere  Rechte  geltend 
machen.  Dieses  wUste  Treiben  schuf  recht  bedenkliche  Idyllen,  von 
denen  viele  SchwankbUcher  berichten.  Diese  Bucher  bildeten  fast  zwei 
Jahrhunderte  hindurch  die  LieblingslektUre  der  burgerlichen  Kreise,  deren 
Geschmack  sich  hierdurch  als  recht  wenig  gelautert  weist.  Was  uns 
Nachkommen  gar  oft  ein  herzhaftes  Pfui  abnfttigt,  als  platte  Zote  ohne 
Humor  und  Witz  erscheint,  erregte  homerisches  Gelachter  bei  den  Herren 
und  vergniigtes,  verstMndnisinniges  Kichern  bei  den  Weibern,  den  Frauen, 
sogar  den  Damen. 

Die  Vorzeit  unterschied  haarscharf  diese  drei  Abstufungen.  Weib 
bezeichnete  insgemein  den  Geschlechtsgegensatz  zu  Mann,  so  lange  man 
es  nicht  dem  Wort  Frau  gegenliberstellte :  „Dann  wurde  die  bewegliche, 
unstete,  schmiegsame  Naturseite  des  andern  Geschlechts,  die  radikal 
macht  aus  unverstandenem  Aristokratismus,  in  dem  Ausdruck  „Weib" 
zusammengefaBt/*^0  Das  Weib  steht  nicht  sozial  wohl  aber  menschlich 
gegen  die  Frau  zuriick.  „Frau  war  das  treu  beharrende,  in  der  Selbst- 
beschrankung  groBe,  in  der  Zucht  der  Sitte  gefestete  Wesen,  das  Ideal- 
bild  des  andern  Geschlechts.*'  Die  Jungfrau  Maria  war  „Frawe";  die 
Teufelinne  das  „Weib**.  Bauerin,  BUrgerin  und  Ritterin  konnten 
Weib  Oder  Frau  sein,  aber  nur  die  Adelige  eine  „Dame*',  die  erst 
aufkommt,  als  sich  die  beiden  ersten  Bezeichnungen  in  ihrer  Bedeutung 
verwischt  hatten.  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  dem  wir  auch  die  reizende 
Etymologie  verdanken,  daB  Frau  von  Freude  abgeleitet  sei,  macht  den 
Landsmanninnen  das  feine  Kompliment :  in  Deutschland  seien  „die  Weiber*' 
noch  besser,  als  anderswo  „die  Frauen*'. 

Wie  das  seelische  so  war  auch  das  auBere  Geprage  der  Ahnmiitter 
ein  anderes  als  das  der  jetzigen  Generation.  Die  Frau  der  Vorzeit  war 
derber,  mannlicher  als  die  heutige.  In  alien  Portrats  alter  Meister  scheinen 
uns  die  Frauen  iiber  ihre  Jahre  alt  und  gereift.  In  ihre  Gesichter  schleichen 
sich  harte  Zlige  ein,  die  uns  unnatiirlich  duHken. 

Ein  geistreiches,  freies  Gesicht  in  modernem  Sinn  gibt  es  im 
deutschen  Mittelalter  kaum  beim  Mann,  geschweige  denn  bei  Frauen.^-) 
Am  frappantesten  tritt  dies  bei  den  Madonnenbildern  und  den  Darstellungen 
der  Eva  durch  alte  Meister  hervor.  Das  junge  Weib  auf  dem  van 
Eyckschen  Altar  tragt  das  Antlitz  einer  alternden  Frau  auf  dem  jugend- 
lich  frischen  KOrper.^"*) 

Zur  Veralterung  des  Aussehens  tragt  die  ehrsame  Tracht  das  ihre 
bei,  so  lange  sie  eben  ehrbar  blieb. 
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Als  ,,der  schwarze  Tot'\  die  Pest,  ihre  Wiirgeziige  durch  die 
deutschen  Gauen  beendet,  die  blOhende  Gemeinwesen  in  Friedh5fe  ver- 
wandelt,  alle  Bande  der  Freimdschaft  gelockert  oder  gelost  hatteri,  erfaBte 
ein  wilder  Taumel  die  Oberlebenderu  Fiir  diesmal  war  der  Ivelch 
voriibergegangen^  das  Leben  neu  geschenkt  -  wer  konnte  sagen  auf 
wie  lange?  Darum  das  Dasein  voll  geriietien,  das  ein  neues  Auftauchen 
der  Pest  mit  einem  Schlag  zertriimmern  konnte. 

Eine  fOrmliche  Heiratswut  grassierte.  In  St,  Stefan  in  Wien  wurden 
1679Tiacli  dem  ErlOschen  der  Pest  an  einem  einzigen  Tage  fOnfundneunzig 
Paare  getraut,  iind  so  wurde  es  auch  schon  friiher  in  anderen  Stadten 
bei  gleicher  Gelegenheit  gehalten.  Eine  i'tberscliauniende  Lebensfreude, 
ein  atemloses  Hasten  nach  GenuB  erfafite  alle  Volkssctiicliten. 

Eine  derbe  Zeit  ohne  ^sthetische  AbklDrungen  kann  unter  Genuli 
*nur  Ausschwerfimgen  verstehen,  ein  Austollen  bis  znr  kfirperlichen  iind 
seelischen  Erschlaffung,  ein  Einreilien  aller  bisber  durch  Oberlieferuogen 
und  Gewohnheit  aufgericbteten  Scbranken. 

,Jm  Jahre  1350  nach  dem  grolien  Sterben  und  der  GeiBelfahrt  usw., 
da  hub  die  Welt  wieder  an  zu  leben  und  frdlich  zii  seyn'*  sagt  die 
Limburger  Chronik,  ,,und  machten  die  Manner  neue  Kleider*\  Nach 
Beschrerbung  dieser  neuen  Tracht  schlieUt  der  Passus:  ,,Die  Frauen 
trugen  weite,  ausgeschnittene  Hembde,  also,  dali  man  ihnen  die  Brust 
beynahe  halb  sahe:"'") 

Wie  die  Schamlosigkeit  der  Kleidung  so  steigerte  sich  die  Tanzlust 
zuf  Tanzwut,  Diese  trat  namentlkh  in  den  Jahren  1021,  1278,  1375 
und   1418  epidemisch  auf. 


^Ein  selzam  sucht  ist  zu  der  Zeit 
Under  dem  Volk  iinibgangen, 
Dan  viele  Lent  au5  Unsmnigkeit 
Zu  danzen  angefangen. 


Welches  sie  allzeit  Tag  und  Nacht 
Ohn  unterlaB  getrieben, 
Bis  das  sie  fieten  in  onmachtt 
Viel  siod  tod  dariiber  blieben".*^) 


Der  Tanzplatz  fUr  diese  TanzwUtigen  war  meist  der  Kirchhof,  der 
adurch  der  Schauplatz  abscheulicher  Orgien  wurde,  an  denen  sich  weit 
nehr  Simulanten  als  wirklich  Kranke  beteiligten/^') 

Parallel  mit  solclien  Biztirrien  gehen  die  Moden.  Gegen  sre  steht  ein 
Heer  von  Predigern  auf,  Geiler  bemSngelt  die  „gefaltete  Hembder", 
die  so  zerschnitten,  zerstochen,  und  vorn  so  weit  offen  siiid,  ,,das  man 
niannen  vnd  frawen  in  busen  sehen  kann,  den  Brustkernep'\*') 

Die  Art  Geilers  ist  so  bezeichnend  fur  den  damaligen  (1498) 
Predigerton,  daii  ich  es  mir  nicht  versagen  kann,  ein  StUck  aus  seiner 
Philippika  gegen  die  Modedamen  hierher  zu  setzen: 
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,,Hergegeii  was  sol  ich  sagen  von  der  grossen  slinkenden  Hoffart 
der  weiber,  das  manche  gefimden  wirt,  die  henkt  metir  an  ein  einigen 
giirtel,  weder  sie  sonst  an  haab  vnrid  gut  vermag,  vnd  wendt  manche 
ein  grossem  kosten  mit  Sammet,  seiden,  goldt.  silber  vnd  andern 
dingen  mebr,  an  einen  solcben  Gurtel,  das  der  Goldtschmidt  nacbmals, 
den  Qurtel  nicht  fiir  den  macberlobn  neme,  Ein  sack  voller  guts  korns 
mag  mit  ein  em  pfennig  strick  zii  geknupfft  vnd  vmbbiinden  werdcn, 
Aber  den  weibersack  so  voller  vnkeuschbeit  vnd  geylheit  steckt,  niuli 
man  mit  seidenen,  vergiilten  vnd  silbern  stricken  vm  binden,  der  etwann 
viertzig  oder  fiinffzig  gulden  welirt  ist,  Pfui  der  grossen  stinkenden 
Hoffart  in  deni  weiblicben  gescblecht,  das  man  an  statt  der  Demut 
hoffart  vbel.  Furwar  Gott  wirt  solcher  vppigkeit  mit  der  zeit  schwerlich 
(schwer)  straff  en/' 

Bei  sefnem  Vorgehen  gegen  die  Unanstiindigkeit ,  und  gegen  den 
Luxus  in  der  Kleidung  bat  Geiler  ebenso  die  iLiffentlichc  Meinung  fiir 
sich  wie  der  Kreuzzugsprediger  Johannes  Capistranus,  wenn  Geiler  auch 
nicht  die  Masseo  so  zu  entflammen  wulite,  wie  der  Kapuziner, 

AIs  Capistranijs  1452  von  Eichstadt  nach  Nurnberg  kam,  ruhrte  er 
die  Herzen  seiner  Zuhorer  derad,  dali  sie  auf  sechs  grolien,  wohl* 
beladenen  Wagen  Spielbretter,  Schachspiele,  Schlitten,  Karten,  Wiirfein 
und  abniiches  mehr  herbeizerrten.  Dann  waren  noch  allerlei  ,Jeicht- 
fertige'*  Weiberzierden,  Wulsthauben,  Scbnabelschuhe,  unziichtige  Bilcher 
,,und  andere  Eitelkeiten''  dazu  getan  und  all  diese  GegenstHnde  verbrannt, 
Es  sollen  allein  76  Schlitten,  3640  Brettspiele  imd  40(X)0  Wiirfein  in 
den  Flammen  aufgegangen  sein*  In  Ulm  sollen  sogar  anno  1461  drel 
iippige  Frauen,  die  iiber  eine  Predigt  von  Capistranus  gegen  die  Moden 
spotteten,  von  den  emp5rten  And^chtigen  zerrissen  worden  sein. 

Einen  solcben  Erfolg  batten  fCir  ge\v5hnlich  die  F^redigten  nicht, 
Ganz  im  Gegenteil!  Sie  nutzten  gar  nichts^  ebensowenig  wie  die  zahl- 
losen  Verordnungen  alter  Staaten,  Stildte  und  Stiidtchen  gegen  den 
Kleiderluxus  und  die  „schamlosen  EntbloSungen''  wie  es  in  Bayern  hicO. '^'*) 

Diese  EntbloUungen  gingen  so  weit,  dali  1503  der  Rat  von  St,  Gallen 
verbieten  muiite,  vollig  nackt  in  der  Stadt  einherzugehen.^^) 

Wenn  es  die  bolde  Weiblichkeit  den  gestrengen  Herrn  zu  stark 
machten  in  „die  Tafein  aufzutun"****)  oder  in  anderen  Modetorheiten» 
dann  blieb  noch  ein  letztes  verzweifeltes  Mittel  iibrig.  Man  befabl 
n^mlich  den  Jiidinnen,  den  Insassen  des  Scharfrichterhauses  und  den 
Bewohnerinnen  der  Frauenb^user  die  allerneueste  Mode  anzulegen,  um 
sie   dadurcb    fur   anstandige   Frauen    unmciglich   zu   machen.     Half  auch 
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dieses  Mittel  nicht,  dann  blieb  den  Herren  nichts  Ubrig  als  zu  warten, 
bis  die  anstoUige  Mode  von  seihst  verscbwaiid  iind  durch  eine  neue, 
noch  sinnlosere  oder  verschwenderische  verdrangt  wurde. 

Man  tnig  im  Uiuf  der  Jahrhuiiderte  die  Schellentracht  mit  Glockchen 
an  den  Kleidern.  Die  Zoddeltraclit  war  aiis  zahllosen  Flicken»  oft  aus 
etlichen  hundert  verscbiedenfarbi^er  Lappeo  zusammengesetzt.  Man 
polstcrte  die  Kleidung  mit  Wiilsten  aus.  Auf  den  K5pfen  aufgeputzt 
mit  ,,frembd  bar  iind  ist  etwann  todten  bar*',  balanzierten  die  seltsamen 
Gebilde  aus  Tuch,  Draht,  Sclileier  oder  Seide,  die  zu  den  Schnabel- 
schuhen  an  den  FiiiJen  patJten. 

Die  Benennungen  der  damals  gebr^uchiichen  Stoffarten  zShlt  Hans 
Sachs  in  seinem  Schwank  „Der  Schneider  mit  deni  Panier**  auf: 
Parchat  (Parchent),  Arias  (Stoff  von  Aries),  Satin,  eine  Art  wollenes 
Zeug,  Wursat  (Seidenzeug),  Zendet  (leichter  Taffet)»  Ormasin  (ein  feiner 
ttalienischer  Scidenstoff),  Sainmet,  Seide,  Dafont  (Taffet),  Sdiamlot  (Kaniel- 
haarstoff),  Wollstoffe  aus  London,  Lubeck  und  Mecbein  und  Stammet, 
(eine  Art  roten  Tuchs).**) 

Bald  war  mager  modern,  da 
schniirte  man  skh  halb  zu  Tod. 
Im  Gegenfall  umwickelten  sich 
die  Damen  mit  grobem  Tuch  und 
Sicken,  urn  auszusehn  wie  ein 
,3rotbeckerknechr'  oder  wie 
die  dicke  Sellers frau  zu  Strall- 
burg  ,,an  gewicht  4  Centner  vnd 
a9  pfundt^\'2)  Auf  den  iiber 
mfiliig  langen  Schleppen  tanzten, 
wie  Cfisarius  von  Heisterbacb 
ernsthaft  verstchert,  ein  Regiment 
von  Tcufelchen. 

HaarfUrbemittei  und  Schmin- 
ken  waren  allenthalben  im  Ge- 
brauch.  Wenn  das  Verlangen 
nach  eincm  giatten,  faltcnreinen 
Gesicht  begreiflicb  erscheint,  so 
ist  es  nicht  desto  w^eniger  eine 
recht  heroische  Kur,  der  sich 
zu    diesem    Zweck    eine    iiltere 

_,  ,  .  Per  Te^fcl  auf  der  Schleppe, 

Straliburgerm    unterzog,      ,.Die  (Sp.>ub.M  au*  dem  15.  ja^rhuniien.) 
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hat  von  wegen  alters,  viel  runtzeln  im  angesicht,  dieselbig  lieB  von  ihrem 
runtzelechten  angesicht,  die  haut  daruon  schinden  vnd  hinweg  etzen, 
damit  sie  der  runtzeln  ab  kame,  vnnd  sie  jungfarb  und  schOn  erscheinete, 
aber  was  geschahe:  je  mehr  sie  sich  lieU  artznen  vnd  auBbutzen,  je 
heBlicher  sie  von  tag  zu  tag  ward**.^**)  Andere  begntigten  sich  damit, 
das  Gesicht  zu  „verwen*\  auf  die  Wangen  „ein  vil  r6tez  varwelin**  **^) 
aufzutragen,  wenn  auch  die  Prediger  vor  diesen  „geni§lten  und  die 
geverweten'*  als  bOsen  Weibern  warnen. 

In  diesem  ziemlich  unerquicklichen  Gesamtbild  deutscher  Stadterinnen 
des  Mittelalters  darf  die  exemplarische  Strafe  fiir  den  Mann  nicht  fehlen, 
der  sich  von  seiner  Frau  schlagen  lieB.  Die  Frau  stand  dem  Mann  zu 
tief  im  Ansehen  gegenliber,  als  daB  sie  sich  ohne  weiteres  an  ihm 
hatte  vergreifen  diirfen.  Man  strafte  daher  beide  Telle.  Sogar  damit, 
daB  man  ihr  Heim  zerstOrte.  „Wird  ein  Mann  iiberwiesen,  von  seiner 
Frau  Schlage  empfangen  zu  haben,  so  hat  das  Fiirstliche  Hofmarschall- 
amt  (in  Fulda)  das  Recht,  die  Sache  zu  untersuchen  und,  wenn  die  Tat 
gegriindet  ist,  eine  ganz  auBerordentliche  Strafe  zu  erkennen,  welche 
darin  besteht,  daB  das  eigentliche  Wohnhaus  des  Ehepaares  durch 
samtliche,  in  fiirstlicher  Livrei  stehende  Bedienten  abgedeckt  werde'*.^^) 
Dieses  Recht  wurde  noch  in  den  Jahren  1768  und  1769  ausgeiibt. 
Gleiche  Strafen  dekretiert  das  Blankenburger  Stadtrecht  von  1594  und 
das  Benker  Heidenrecht.  Nach  dem  Teichler  Stadtrecht  wurde  der 
Frau  das  Halseisen  zu  tragen  auferlegt,  der  Mann  hingegen  hatte  den 
Ratsdiener  neu  zu  kleiden. 

So  mischte  sich  die  hohe  Obrigkeit  in  alle,  selbst  die  privatesten 
Angelegenheiten.  Obten  doch  sogar  von  altester  Zeit  bis  ins  spate 
Mittelalter  KOnige  und  FUrsten  das  Recht  aus,  SOhne  und  TOchter  der 
Untertanen  mit  ihrem  Hofgesinde  zu  verehlichen.  Eltern  und  Kinder 
hatten  ohne  jeden  Widerspruch  dem  Gebot  des  K5nigs  Folge  zu  leisten. 
Vom  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert  an  suchten  sich  einzelne  Stadte  durch  den 
Erwerb  von  sogenannten  Befreiungsurkunden  von  >dieser  Fessel  zu 
lOsen.  So  gab  Heinrich  VI.  den  BUrgern  von  Friedberg,  Frankfurt, 
Wetzlar  und  Gelnhausen  einen  Freibrief  gegen  diesen  MiBbrauch  landes- 
vaterlicher  Gewalt.  In  den  deutschen  Reichsstadten  iibte  der  Kaiser, 
in  den  Landstadten  der  FUrst  diese  Freiwerbung  aus.  Abschlagige 
Antw^ort  durfte  nicht  gewagt  werden. 

Bei  der  allgemeinen  Unmoralitat  war  das  Obel  des  Ehebruchs  viel 
zu  verbreitet,  um  trotz  aller  schimpf lichen  Strafen  ausgerottet  werden 
zu  k(3nnen. 
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Der  Ehebrecherin  heftete  man  aiich  dadurch  em  sichtbares  Zeichen 
ihrer  Schuld  auf,  daii  man  ilir  verbot,  gewisse  Schmuckstiicke  unbe- 
scholtener  Fraiien  zii  tragen.  1459  wurde  in  Niirnbcrg  die  Fran  ernes 
reichen  Kaiifmaiins,  Linliard  Podmer,  des  Ehebrychs  mit  eiriem  Schreiber 
iiberfilbrt  und  eingesperrt  ,,und  man  verbot  k  die  stuertz  (Schleiertuch) 
und  veh  (Pelzwerk)  zu  tragen''.  Die  Fursprache  des  Gattert  und 
selbst  die  Furbitte  der  Markgr^firt  Albrecht  von  Brandenburg  wurden 
abgelehnt.^^) 

In  diesen  Fiirbitten  hat  sich  ein  schwacher,  darum  aber  nicht  weniger 
rl'ihrend  schoner  Abglanz  von  der  einstlgen  Wertschatziing  der  Fran 
erhalten.  Die  Begnadigung  war  ursprunglicli  das  ausschlieUliche  Recht 
der  K5nige,  Spliter  nach  eingetretener  Zersplitterung  der  Gerichtsver- 
fassung  war  jeder  Gerichtsfierr  in  der  Lage,  Gnade  fUr  Recht  ergehen 
zu  lassen,  also  anch  die  Stildte  mit  eigener  Gerichtsbarkeit.  Das  Be- 
gnadigungsrecbt  wurde  untersttitzt  durch  das  Eingreifen  vGllig  Unbeteiligter. 
„Sje  war  das  Vorrecht  derer,  die  \m  Genull  eines  besonderen  Friedens 
Gerhalb  der  gelMufigen  Reclitsanschammgen  standen,  der  Fiirsten, 
eistlichen,  Frauen,  und  beruhte  wohl  auf  der  Vorstellurtg,  dali  der 
solchen  Mitleids  Teilhaftige  der  Gnade  wert  sei.  Der  strafenden  Ge- 
rechtigkeit  auf  solche  Weise  in  den  schon  erhobenen  Arm  zu  fallen, 
war  in  den  Stadten  des  funfzehnten  und  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  eine 
haufig  bezeugte  Sitte,  die  audi  als  poetisches  Motiv  Verwendung  ge- 
funden  hat/* 

Im  Volkslied  aus  dem  ersten  Viertel  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
bittet  des  jungen  Markgrafen  Weib  den  schmucken  Schreiber  vom 
Galgen  los. 


^Und  als  der  hiihsche  schreiber 
die  letze  sproDen  auftrat, 
da  stund  des  jungen  niarggrafen  weib 
und  ser  fiir  den  schreiber  bat. 


pNun  steig  herab,  mein  schreiber, 
und  friste  deinen  jimgcn  leih! 
fiir  dich  so  hat  gebeten 
des  jungen  marggrafen  weab."'**'') 


Peter  Unterdorfen  fleht  die  Frau  Herzogin,  ihren  Mann  und  Kind  und 
das  Hofgesinde  um  Fursprache  beim  Rat  von  ,,Ntiwenburg''  nn,^^} 
Das  „Fr5wlin  von  Osterreich*'  vervvendet  sich,  allerdings  vergebhch,  in 
Ulm  fljr  Hammen  von  Reistett.^*^)  Mil  Erfolg  baten  die  Niirnberger 
Frauen  mehrfach  Obeltilter  frei,  so  1491  vom  Kaiser  Maximilian  einen 
meuterischen  Landsknechthauptmann  und  vom  Niirnberger  Rat  andere  Ver- 
brecher  in  den  Jahren  157(i,  1588,  1592.  1494  VMt  sich  der  Rat  von 
Worms  zur  Gnade  erweichen.  1503  kominen  neun  schdne  Jungfrauen 
barhSuptig  mit  Perlenbfindern   vor  den  Rat,   um   sich   das  Leben   eines 
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Verurteilten  zu  erbitten,  flir  den  schon  das  Armslindergl5cklein  l^iutete/'"') 
Um  MiUbraucli  zu  steuern,  scheint  man  die  Fordemng  atifgestellt  zu 
haben,  daO  die  voni  Mitleid  mit  dem  Verurteilten  bewegte  Frau  mit 
fhrer  ganzen  Persttiilichkeit  fiir  ilin  eintreten  mOsse  imd  ihn  zu  heiraten 
habe.  Schon  1468  riclitete  eine  arme  Leipziger  Familie,  einen  Brief  an 
den  Rat  von  Halberstadt  mit  der  Bitte,  das  Anerbieten  eines  Madchens 
anzunelimen,  das  ihren  dart  gefangenen  Sohn  und  Bruder  im  Fall  der 
Begnadtgung  heiraten  wolle.  Ein  am  Aufrulir  von  Laiigensalza  1525 
beteiligter  Schuhmacher  verdankt  dem  gleictien  Umstand  seine  Rettung,^M 

Merkwiirdigerweise  soil  es  aber  auch  vorgekommen  sein,  dalJ  ein 
verstockter  Geselle  den  Tod  der  Heirat  vorzog.  ,,In  KOln  soflte  im 
Jahre  1566  ein  ynverheiratetcr  M order  enthauptet  werden.  Zwei  Magde 
begehrten  ihn  zur  Ehe,  wenn  er  begnadigt  werde.  Die  Schoffen 
willigten  ein  imd  proponierten  dem  Verbrecher,  eins  der  beiden  Madchen 
zu  heiraten.  Der  verstockte  Bosewicht  aber,  so  laut  er  auch  sonst  um 
Gnade  schrie,  vvotlte  diese  Bedingung  ntcht  eingehen,  also  wurde  er 
gerichtet*'.'^-) 

Die  Vorliebe  von  Damen  fur  ,,romantische"  Verbrecher  ist  also  kein 
Novum,  sie  hat  in  Deutschland  und  in  dem  imputsiveren  Osterreich 
immer  bestanden,  wenn  sie  auch  in  den  LMndern  deutscher  Zunge  keine 
Formen  annahm,  wie  bei  den  romantscben  Nachbarinnen, 

Der  in  Vorurteilea  erstarrte  mittelalterhche  Geist  schob  freilich  allzu 
hingebenden  Jungfrauen  einen  Riegel  vor  ihre  Sucht,  auf  diesem  recht  un- 
gewOhnlichen  Weg  einen  Mann  zu  erlangen. 

So  verbot  der  Nurnberger  Rat,  durch  das  Oberhandnehmen  von 
Flirbitten  dazu  gedriingt,  diese  bci  ansehnlichen  Geldstrafen/-'  \)  Denn  wer 
mit  dem  Henker  einmal  in  Beriihrung  kam,  war  unehrlich  und  mit  ihm 
seine  gauze  Sippe. 

Aber  es  gab  genug  GeschOpfe,  die  sich  dariiber  hiuwegsetzten. 
1525  rettete  der  Scharfrichter  von  Nurnberg  eine  junge  Kindsmurderin 
vom  Ertranken  dadurch,  dali  er  sie  zum  Weib  nahm/^^'*) 

Seltener  kam  vor,  daB  eine  Frau,  durch  mannliche  Fiirsprache 
straflos  wurde*  In  der  Schweiz  wurde  1725  eine  Landstreicherin  und 
Diebin  in  Folge  der  Verheiratung  mit  ernem  ehrUchen  Gerber  begnadigt* 
Er  war  in  dankbarer  Erinnerung  an  seinen  Grolivater  dazu  bereit  ge- 
wesen,  der  seiner  Zeit  ebcnfalls  ein  zum  Tode  verurteiltes  Frauenzinimer 
geheiratet  hatte  und  mit  Gluck  gesegnet  wurde.^'^) 

Viel  unromantrscher  verlief  ern  derartiger  Vorfall  in  Hamburg,  Ich 
lasse  dariiber  Beneke  das  Wort: '*'^)  ,, Charlotte  Dorothea  Schulte  bekam 
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am  9.  Oktober  1700  in  offeiitlidier  Audienz  ihr  Urteil,  welches  auf 
Rutenstreiche  am  Pranger  und  Stadtverweisung  lautete.  Kaum  waren 
die  letzten  Worte  der  Sentenie  verliallt,  als  aus  den  Reihen  des  Puhlikunis 
ein  fremder  Cornet  a,  D.  vor  den  versammelten  Rat  trat  und  besagte 
Demoiselle  Scliulte  zur  Ehe  begehrte,  falls  ihr  Pranger  und  Staupen- 
schlag  eriassen  werde;  gegen  die  Trauung  in  der  Fronerei  und  so- 
fortiger  Stadtverweisung  ihrer  Beider  habe  er  nichts  einzuwenden.  Der 
Senat,  dem  solch  ein  Casus  nocli  nicbt  in  praxi  vorgekommen  war, 
nahm  die  Sache  ad  referendum  und  setzte  einstweilen  auf  acht  Tage 
die  Urteilsvollziehuiig  aus.  Dann  aber  beschied  er  das  Erbieten  ab- 
schl^gig  und  meinte,  wenn  ein  Cornet  solch  eine  Person  tiberhaupt 
zur  Ehe  begehre,  so  k5nne  er  sie  auch  ebenso  fliglich  nach  vollstandig 
verbiiliter  Strafe  irgendw'O  autJerhalb  Hamburg  heiraten  —  und  somit 
fiel  denn  die  Schulten  dem  Fron  in  die  zuchtigenden  und  stadtver- 
weisenden  Hande.'* 

Wenn  Murner  von  seinen  Zeitgenossinnen  behauptet: 
„Die  iiiiitter  jetz  jr  Wchtern  leren 
sicli  mit  der  schelinenzunft  erneren®') 

'so  darf  man  das  natiirlich  nicht  general isieren,  wenn  auch  hehre  Frauen- 
gestalten  im  alten  Deutschland  recht  selten  waren.  ,,Wollen  wir  uns  einen 
weiblichen  Charakter  vom  Ende  des  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts  klar  und 
wahr  vor  Augen  ftihren,  so  mlissen  wir  entfernen,  was  unsere  Romantiker 
von  den  altdeutschen  Jungfranen,  von  Goldschmieds  TOchterlein  iisw,, 
gedichtet  und  gefabett  ha  ben.  Wir  miissen  alles  da  von  wegtun,  was  in 
unsrer  Zeit  Schule,  Bildung  von  Herz  und  Gemiit,  die  Anschauungcn 
einer  tmendlich  reicheren  und  verfeinerten  Welt  dem  W^eib  an  Ver- 
edlung  und  Erhohung  des  Empfindens  und  WoIIens  zulegen.  Die 
TOchter  des  fiinfzehnten  und  secbzehnten  Jahrhunderts  haben  wir  tm 
allgemeinen  uns  nur  als  ziemlich  derbe  Kinder  der  Natur  vorzusiellen, 
gesund  am  Leib  und  nicht  so  reizbar  wie  manche  Verbildungen  unserer 
Zeit,  aber  geistig  fast  ohne  alle  Schule,  im  engsten  Kreis  des  ge- 
w5hnlichsten  BewuBtseins  aufgewachsen ,  mit  Vorurteiien  noch  etwas 
mehr  erfiillt  als  wir,  auch  durchaus  nicht  nm  so  viel  tugendhafter  und 
ehrbarer,  als  wir  anzunehmen  gewiihnt  sind.*'^'^) 

In  all  dieser  Entsittlichung  erfreuen  aber  wteder  Beispiele  von  Liebe 
und  Treu  oft  dort,  wo  man  sic  am  wenigstens  suchen  wilrde.  Als 
15)28  der  Brandstifter  Hiibner  in  Zittau  gevierteiit  and  an  jedes  Stadt- 
tor  ein  Korperteil  von  ihm  genagelt  wurde,  wulite  seine  Frau,  trotz  der 
WUchter  die  Hlilfte   des  Oberktirpers   vom  Bautzner  Tor  zu  entwenden 
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um  sie  zu  begraben.  Die  Obrigkeit  rlihrte  diese  Anhanglichkeit  der 
Witwe  absolut  nicht.  Die  Frau  wurde  gefangen  gesetzt  und  wahr- 
scheinlich  durch  Verhungern  getOtet. 

Nun  noch  einige  edie  Frauen,  reich  an  Geistes-  oder  an  Herzens- 
biidung. 

Um  1500  wird  eine  Zitherspielerin  Anna  um  ihrer  Kunst  willen 
von  Humanisten  wie  Konrad  Celtis,  Theophilus  Sincerus  und  andern 
verherrlicht.  Die  edle  Charitas  Pirkheimer,  Wilibald  Pirkheimers 
Schwester,  Abtissin  von  St.  Clara  in  Ntimberg,  ob  ihres  Wissens  all- 
gemein  gefeiert,  steht  mit  Mannern  wie  Celtis,  Christof  Scheurl  und 
andern  Humanisten  in  lateinischem  Briefwechsel.  Eine  Frau  Margarete 
Peutinger,  aus  dem  edien  Geschlecht  der  Welser  in  Augsburg,  unter- 
stiitzt  ihren  gelehrten  Mann  bei  seinen  Forschungen  besonders  nach 
Inschriften  und  andern  Oberresten  der  Vergangenheit  mit  Sachkenntnis 
und  Riihrigkeit.^^)  Die  Frau  vom  Stein,  des  groBen  deutschen  Freiherrn 
Ahnfrau,  hatte  vier  TOchter,  von  denen  jede  einem  Ritter  vermahlt  war, 
und  zwei  SOhne,  beide  Ritter  und  beide  beweibt,  und  ihr  Mann  war 
auch  ein  Ritter.  Da  fiigte  es  sich  eines  Tages,  daB  alle  ihre  Kinder 
in  ihrem  Haus  waren  und  es  sollte  die  Frau  sechs  TOchter  zu  Tisch 
sitzen  sehen  und  sechs  S5hne,  und  diese  sechs  waren  alle  Ritter. 
„Und  als  sie  also  bey  einander  iiber  einer  Taffel  saBen,  da  sagte  die 
Frau  ingemein:  „Dieser  Ehren  ist  zu  viel.*'  Darauff  hatte  niemand  kein 
Acht;  sehr  kurtz  darnach  steht  dieselbe  Frau  auff  und  gehet  heimlich 
ihre  StraBen  weg,  daB  nie  kein  Mensch  davon  die  Wahrheit  erfahren 
k5nnen,  wohin  sie  kommen  ware."  ^^^)  Wie  Polykrates  seinen  Ring,  so 
opferte  sie  ihr  Leben  um  den  Neid  des  Geschicks  von  den  Ihren  ab- 
zuwenden. 

Nach  der  deutschen  Sage  trugen  die  Frauen  von  Weinsberg  im 
Jahr  1140  ihre  Manner  bei  dem  ihnen  gewahrten  freien  Abzug  als  ihr 
kostbarstes  Gut  aus  der  belagerten  Stadt.  Eine  ahnliche  Geschichte 
soil  sich  1415  im  SchloB  Kriebenstein  bei  Waldheim  in  Sachsen  ab- 
gespielt  haben. 

Der  Besitzer  und  Erbauer  des  Schlosses,  Dietrich  Barwald,  wurde 
aus  seinem  Eigen  durch  einen  Ritter  von  Staupitz  vertrieben.  Markgraf 
Friedrich  der  Streitbare  belagerte  das  Raubnest  und  erzwang  die 
Obergabe.  Er  gestand  der  Frau  des  Ritters  zu,  daB  sie  alles,  war 
ihr  lieb  sei,  mit  sich  aus  der  Burg  tragen  dlirfe.  Sie  nahm  ihren 
Mann  und  trug  ihn  zum  Markgrafen ,  der  ob  solcher  Liebe  geriihrt, 
dem  bereits  zum  Tode  Verurteilten  das  Leben  schenkte.  —  So  weich- 
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berzig  war  man  aber  nur  In  der  Sage  —  das  rauhe  Leben  war  viel 
unromantischer. 

In  einer  Kapelle  auf  dem  St,  Peterskirchhof  zu  Straubing  an  der 
Donau  befiodet  sich  noch  heute  eines  der  sch(insten  und  rtlhrendsten 
Grabdenkmiller  vorzeitiger  Kunst:  der  in  rotem  Marmor  aitsgefuhrte 
Grabstein  der  unglucklidien  Agnes  Bernauerin,  der  ermordeten  Ge- 
liebten  Herzog  Albrechts  von  Bayern.  Das  Haupt  der  jungen  Frau 
ruht  scliwer  auf  efnem  Kissen,  die  Augen  sind  geschlossen,  um  den 
zarten  Mund  pr^gt  sicfi  ein  schmcrzlich  herber  Zug  aus;  die  Hande, 
deren  eine  einen  Rosenkranz  hMlt,  liegen  schlaff,  wie  miide  Dber- 
einander,  zu  den  FliBen  sind  ein  lebendes  und  ein  totes  Hundchen  an- 
gebracht,  die  die  Treue  \m  Leben  und  die  Treue  im  Tode  vers  inn - 
bildliclien  sollen.  Die  Umscbrift  ist  zu  lesen:  ,,Anno  domini  millesinio 
quadringentesimo  tricesimo  quinto  duodecimo  die  Octobris  obiit  Agnes 
Bernauerin.  Requiescat  in  pace'*  —  ,Jm  Jahre  des  Herrn  1435  am 
12.  Oktober  starb  Agnes  Bernauer.     Sie  ruhe  in  Frieden/' 

Dieser  Grabstein  erinnert  an  das  Drama,  In  dem  Herrscherwillkiir 
eine  reizende  Miidchenblume  herzfos  vernictitete,  ein  Wesen,  das  aus 
dem  sumpfigen  und  anriichigen  Boden  einer  Baderstube  rein  wie  eine 
Lilie  emporwuchs. 

Agnes  Bernauer  w^ar,  so  scheint  jetzt  festgestellt,  die  Tochter 
eines  Baders,  nicbt  aus  Augsburg,  sondern  aus  Bieberach  in  Wiirttem- 
berg  gebiirtig.  In  Augsburg  aber  lernte  sie  der  als  allzu  groUer 
Weiberfreund  bekannte  Herzog  Albrecht,  Sobn  des  regierenden  Herzogs 
Ernst  von  Bayern -Munchen,  kennen  und  verliebte  sich  in  das  schOne 
Madchen.  Er  fubrte  sie  erst  auf  sein  Schloli  Vohburg,  dann  nach 
Straubing,  umgab  sie  mit  einem  furstlichen  Hofstaat  und  iieli  sie  als 
Herzogin  von  Bayern  ehren.  Das  junge  GlUck  wurde  aber  bald  iflh 
unterbrochen.  Der  ergrimmte  Vater  benutzte  eine  kurze  Abwesenbeit 
des  Sohnes,  bemacbtigte  sich  Agnes'  und  lieO  ihr  in  wahrscheinlich 
summarischer  Weise  den  ProzeO  w^egen  Zauberei  machen.  Das  Urteil 
lautete  auf  Ertr^nken,  Die  Ungliickliche  wurde  sofort  an  die  Donau 
geftihrt  und  gebunden  in  den  reiBenden  Strom  gestOrzt,  Es  war  der 
12.  Oktober  1435.  Es  gelang  ihr,  einen  FuO  aus  den  Fessein  zu  lOsen 
und  an  das  Ufer  zu  schwimmen.  Der  Henker  aber  elite  hinzu>  um- 
wickelte  eine  Stange  mit  ihrem  langen,  goldglanzenden  Haar  und  stieli 
sie  so  in  die  Flu!  zuriick. 

Als  der  Herzog  heimkehrte,  raste  er  vor  Schmerz  und  Wut,  Er 
erklUrte  dem  Vater  offenc  Fchde  und   fieK    nachdem    er  sich   mit   dem 
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Herzog  von  fngolsti^tlt  verbundet,  sengerid  iind  pHiridernd  m  das  Land 
ein,  Erst  nach  monatelangem  erbitterttim  Kanipf  lieli  sich,  auf  die  Mahnungen 
des  Baseler  Konzils,  der  Sohn  zur  wenigstens  HuLJeriichen  VersGhnung 
bereit  finden;  am  17,  Jul!  143(3  schlossen  Vater  und  Sohn  Frieden. 
Jener  liel3  zur  Suhne  aaf  dem  Kirchliof  zii  Straubing  t^ine  Kapelle  erbauen 
und  stiftete  ftVr  die  Ermordete  eine  tMglfche  Messe  und  einen  ,»ewigen 
Jalirestag"  -  elf  Jahre  spiiter  aber  worden  die  sterblichen  Reste  der 
ungiucklichen  Frau,  einem  ehedem  von  ihr  geaulierten  Wunsche  ent- 
sprechend,  nach  dem  Kloster  der  Karmeliterinnen  iibcrfiihrt. 

Herzog  Albrecht  vergaO  die  schGne  Baderstochter  rascher  als  das 
deutsche  Volk  und  seine  Dichten  Bereits  143t>  vemi^hlte  er  sich  standes- 
gemali  mit  Anna  von  Braunschweig. 

Gliickhcher  als  Agnes  waren  Maria  Pettenbeck,  die  Tochter  eines 
Milnchener  Rentschreibers  und  Landrichters  zum  Haag,  die  Prinz  Ferdinand 
von  Bayern  1588  ehelichte,'"^  Klara  Dettin  erst  die  Geliebte,  dann 
seit  1472  die  Gattin  des  Kurfllrsten  Friedrichs  I.  des  Slegrcichen  von 
der  Pfalz,  und  ein  zweites  schOnes  liebreizendes  Burgerkind  aus  Augsburg, 
die  Welscrin.  Auf  SchloB  Brzesnic,  wo  Philippine  zu  Besuch  bei  ibren 
Verwandten,  ihrer  Tante  Kathartna  v.  Loxan  und  ihrem  Vetter,  dem  Burg- 
hauptmann  von  Brzesnic,  weilte,  lernte  sie  den  damaligen  Statthaltcr  von 
BOhmcn,  Erzherzog  Ferdinand,  den  zweiten  Sohn  KOnig  Ferdinands  I., 
kennen  und  heben.  Es  war  ein  einander  wurdiges  Paar,  das  das  Schloli 
Ambras  in  Tirol  zu  einer  St^tte  echt  biirgerlicher  GemiUlichkeit  machte. 
Philippine  vergaU  in  den  Tagen  ihres  bcichsten  Glanzes  nie  ihre  Haus- 
frauenpflichten,  wie  dies  die  von  ihrer  Hand  geschriebenen,  noch  vor- 
handenen  Koch-  und  Arzneimittelbucher  verraten.  Als  Gattin  und  Mutter 
verleugnete  sie  niemals  die  gutbiirgerliche  Erziehung,  die  sie,  die  Nichte 
Barthcl  Welsers,  zuhause  im  goldenen  Augsburg  genossen*  Als  die 
dreiundfimfzigjahrige,  noch  imnier  schone  Frau,  am  24,  April  1580  einem 
Magenieiden  eriag,  fiir  das  sie  vergeblich  Heilung  in  Karlsbad  gesucht 
hatte,  trauerte  mit  dem  Gatten  und  den  Stihnen  ganz  Tirol  um  Philippine 
Weiser.  „Wir  haben  an  unserer  gnedigsten  Frau  ser  ubel  vedoren*' 
konnte  man  noch  lange  nachher  die  Leute  sagen  b5ren.  Einer  anderen 
Frtrstengeliebten,  Margarete  von  der  Saale,  werden  wir  in  einem  sp^tern 
Kapitel,  und  noch  einer  anderen  in  dem  Kapitel  liber  die  Hexen  be- 
gegnen. 

Hier  sei  noch  einer  Jungfrau  gedacht,  die  lange  nicht  in  verdienter 
Weise  bekannt  ist,  einer  Heldin,  die  im  Stillen  gewirkt  und  als  erste 
deutsche  Memofrenschreiberin  zu  gelten  hat,  der  Helene  Knttannerin. 
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Helene  war  eine  Deutsclie  aus  friinkischem  Geschlecht  Sie  kaoi  als 
tammerfraii  und  Erzieherin  ziir  Konigin  Elisabeth,  der  Gattm  Albrechts  V., 
Herzogs  von  Osterreich,  dem  nach  dem  Tode  semes  Vaters  Albrechts  11., 
die  Kronen  von  Ungarn,  Bohmen  und  Deutscbland  zugefa!len  waren. 
Dreiliigjahrig  wurde  Elisabeth  Witwe  und  vier  Monate  spilter  schenkte 
sie  einem  Knaben  das  Lebeo,  dem  zukunftigen  Konig  Ladrslaus  V. 
Posthumus,  Die  unerschOtterliche  Treue  Helenes  gegen  ihre  Herrin  iiber- 
trug  sich  auch  atif  das  neiigeborene  Konigskind. 

Elisabeth  wiilite  die  Krone,  die  ihres  damals  noch  nicht  geborenen  Kindes 
Haupt  schmiicken  sollte,  in  der  Plintenbtirg,  dem  KfinigsschloO  Vissegrad, 
in  sicherem  Gewahrsam.  Sie  fafite  den  Entschluli,  das  Reichskleinod 
rauben  zu  lassen.  ,,do  kam  mein  gnedige  Fraw  an  mich,  daz  ich  das 
tuen  soft,  wann  (da)  die  gelegenhait  nymand  also  wol  wisset  als  ich, 
dem  sie  darzu  vertrawn  mocht/'***^)  Helene  erschrak  heftig;  doch  urn 
keine  Schuld  vor  Gott  und  der  Welt  auf  sich  zu  laden  „\vjlligat  mich 
der  sweren  rais  in  wagnuss  meines  lebens,  imd  begerat  ains  gehilfens'*. 
Endlich  fand  man  einen  tauglichen  Qenossen  flir  Helene,  mit  dem  sie 
die  Fahrt  nach  der  Plintenburg  ontemahm*  In  schwerer  Arbeit,  die 
Gespenster,  sogar  der  fff  selbst  st5ren  wollte,  wurde  die  Kammer 
erbrochen ,  die  Krone  ihrcm  Behtiltnis  entnommen  und,  in  ein  Kopf- 
kissen  inmitten  von  Federn  eingen^lht,  glucklich  aus  dem  scharfbewachtcn 
SchloO  gebracht.  Fast  in  derselben  Stunde,  wo  Helene  die  Krone  nach 
Comorn  brachte,  genail  die  K5nigin  eines  Sohnes* 

Hochinteressant  ist  in  der  Schilderung  Helene  Kotanners  die  Nacht- 
szene,  in  der  die  heilige  ungarische  Krone  entwendet  wirdj"^^)  Zagend 
und  zitternd  in  Gewissenspein  steht  die  starkgeistige  FrauWache,  wahrend 
ihr  Gehilfe  mit  Feilen  und  Feuer  hantiert,  um  das  Kleinod  an  sich  zu 
bringen*  Um  ihrem  Gebet  um  Gelingen  des  Unternehmcns  Nachdruck 
zu  verleihen,  gelobt  sie  eine  Wallfahrt  nach  Mariazell,  die  sie  barfuB 
zuriicklegen  will.  Solange  sie  diese  nicht  vollbracht  hat,  will  sie  an  den 
Sonnabenden  nicht  auf  Federn  liegen. 

Ein  rechtes  Kind  des  fLinfzelinten  Jahrhunderts  spricht  aus  der  Hand* 
schrift  der  Kottannerin  zu  uns.  Ein  kraftiges  Weib  mit  treuem  Herzen, 
das  vor  dem  schwersten  Opfer  fiir  die  geliebte  Herrin,  nicht  zurltckbebt, 
ein  frommes  Gemtit,  das  durch  Geitjbde  weniger  den  Himmel  geftlgig 
machen  als  den  Teufel  abwehren  will,  Nicht  einen  Augenblick  verliert 
sie  in  der  gefahrvollen  Situation  die  Geistesgegenwart ,  denn  in  der 
grtSBten  Seelenangst  btlrdet  sie  ein  kostspieliges  Geliibde  auf  ein  MeB- 
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gewand  und  ein  Altartuch  ihrem  gnadigen  Herrn  auf,  „das  sol  mein  gnediger 
Herr  Kiinig  Lassla  beczalen/'  Ob  ihr  die  Treue  gelohrit  wurde?  Wir 
wissens  nicht.  Ihre  Handschrift  ist  znm  Fragment  geworden,  das  nichts 
von  den  ferneren  Scbicksalen  der  Verfasserin  zu  sageti  weiiJ.  Die  zeit- 
gent>ssischen  Quellen  sclmeigen  iiber  ihr  Lebensende.  Sie  finden  es 
iiberhaupt  nur  selten  der  MOhe  wert  die  Helene  zu  erwUhnen  — 
deutsche  Treue  war  ein  iiberwundener  Standpunkt,  von  dem  man  nicht 
gern  sprach. 


Dcf  Gratiiteia  d«r  Agnei  Beraauer  in  Straubiag . 


VIII.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Idealfrau  und  das  Widerspiel. 

f 

Kraft  erwart'  ich   voni  Mann,  dcs  Gesetzes  Wiirde 

behaupte  er; 
Aber   durch   Anmut  allein    herrcchet  und  herrsche 

dus  Wcib! 

Dieses  Wort  unseres  Schillers  gewann  erst  seine  Berechtigung, 
als  der  Geschmack  geklart  und  die  geistigen  Fahigkeiten  des  deutschen 
Volkes  so  weit  ausgebildet  waren,  um  kGrperliche  SchOnheit  von  durch- 
geistigter  zu  unterscheiden.  In  fruher  Zeit  entbehrte  sein  SchOnheits- 
geftihl  der  Abklarung.  Grob  sinnlich  wie  seine  Denkungsart,  war  auch 
sein  GefUhlsleben,  darum  konnte  das  SchOnheitsideal  nur  auf  der  realsten 
Basis  fufien. 

Die  herrlichste  aller  Frauen,  die  Gottesmutter,  war  nach  den 
Schildereien  der  mittelalterlichen  Maler  ein  kraftiges,  kerngesundes  Weib, 
himmelweit  verschieden  von  den  Mondscheingestalten  und  -Gesichtern 
unserer  Kiinstler.  Die  krankhafte  Blasse  der  Frauen  Gabriel  Max' 
wtirde  bei  unseren  Vorfahren  Abscheu  erregt  haben.  Ein  gesundes 
Weib  und  seine  Minne  erstrebte  man,  kein  Anhimmeln  einer  aus  Blumen- 
duft  gewobenen  Feengestalt. 

,Noch  eins  lali'  dir  empfohlen  sein: 
Kannst  guten  Weibes  Ringelein 
Du  dir  erwerben  und  ihr  Griilien, 
So  nimms:  es  kann  dir  Leid  versUBen; 
Nach  ihrem  Kusse  sollst  du  ringen 
Und  innig  ihren  Leib  umschlingen: 
Das  bringt  dir  GlUck  und  stolz  Gemiite, 
Wenn  sie  voll  Keuschheit  ist  und  Giite". 

lehrt  die  KOnigin  ihren  Sohn  ParzivalJ) 

Das  Ideal  der  Ritterzeit,  oder  besser  gesagt,  seiner  Dichter  und 
Sflnger,  nahert  sich  dem  heutigen  SchOnheitsbegriff  ungleich  mehr  als 
das  spaterer  Zeit.     Mit  der  VergrObcrung  der  Sitten  gingen   natiirlich 
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auch  die  Anschauungen  zuriick,  bis  sie  auf  einen  toten  Punkt  anlangten, 
der  von  Asthetik  keine  Spur  mehr  aufwies. 

Die  Vorliebe  fur  das  blonde  Haar  hatte  sich  von  den  Germanen 
weiter  vererbt.     Die  guten  Madchen  und  Frauen  sind  alle  blond. 

„So  glich  an  Farbe  vol!  und  ganz 
Iroldens  golden  Haar  dem  Qolde**.^ 

„Krispel  und  kriis,"  dem  Golddrast  vergleichbar  sei  das  Haar,  gelb 
wie  gesponnenes  Gold  und  zart  und  weich  wie  Seide. 

Bei  den  Jungfrauen  fliefit  es  frei  oder  in  ZOpfen  gewunden  nieder.^) 
Lange  Z5pfe  sind  der  Stolz  der  Madchen,  sie  werden  „wol  bewunden 
iiber  al  mit  borten  und  mit  siden".^)  Nattirlich  sind  die  Damen  um 
ihr  Haar  angstlich  besorgt.  Bruder  Berthold  von  Regensburg  wirft 
ihnen  vor,  die  Haarpflege  unter  Vernachlassigung  der  hauslichen  Pflichten 
zu  iiben,  und  das  halbe  Jahr  an  ihr  Haar  zu  wenden.^)  Sein  Konfrater 
Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  bezeichnet  eine  Narrenschelle  „das  Haar  zieren, 
gal  (gelb),  krauBlecht  und  lang  machen***),  denn  kraus^  mulite  es 
ebenso  sein,  wie  der  Scheitel  weiB  und  schmal.  Ein  eigenes  Instrument* 
der  Scheitelnagel,  auch  Scheitel-Nadel-,  -Stift,  dient  zur  Abteilung  des 
Haares. 

Die  Wan  gen  mit  ihrer  schOnen  R6te  werden  mit  der  Rose  ver- 
glichen.  Sie  sind  tauig  wie  die  rote  Rose  oder  sie  libertreffen  die 
frische  R5te  einer  Rosenknospe,  die  ihre  Blatter  im  Morgentau  erschlieBt. 
Nur  den  Englanderinnen  gait  im  zwOlften  und  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert 
bleiche  Gesichtsfarbe  fiir  schOn,  die  sie  deshalb  durch  weilie  Schminke 
zu  erlangen  suchten. 

Wie  Rubin,  wie  eine  rotschimmernde  Blume  oder  wie  eine  betaute 
Rose  strahlt  der  rote  Mund,  so  feurig  in  seiner  Farbe,  dali 

^Man  k^nnte  helle  Funken  gar 
Entlocken  ihrer  Lippen  Paar**.®) 

„Trotzig  und  iippig  fragt  er  den  Liebenden:  ja  trutz?  Wer  wagt 
mich  zu  kiissen?  Klein,  festgeschlossen  und  schwellend  verheiiit  er 
dem  entziickten  Mann  die  siiBe  Wonne  des  Kusses".^) 

Weili  wie  die  Lilie,  der  Schnee,  das  Elfenbein,  so  schimmern  wie 
Hermelin  aus  Scharlach,  aus  den  siiBatmenden  Lippen  die  feinen  geraden 
Zahne. 

Sonnenschein  bricht  aus  den  klaren  Augen  hervor,  ein 

„. . .  freudcnreicher  Ostertag, 
Der  lachend  ihr  im  Auge  lag**.^^') 
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Ihr  Glanz  beschSmt  die  Sterne,  das  Kerzenlicht,  das  Glas,  selbst 
"(den  Spiegel 

Ober  die  Farbe  der  Augen  sind  die  Qeschmacksrichtungen  ver- 
schieden.  Qraue,  schwarze,  milchweilie,  saphirfarbene  finden  ibre  Lieb- 
haber. 

Die  Augenbrauen  sollen  braun  sein,  ibre  Zeichniing  scharf  ynd 
geschwungen.     Sic  durften  nicht  zusanimenstoLien. 

Qewdlbt  und  weiB  mulite  die  Stirne  sein;  mMliig  lang.nicht  hockerig 
und  breit  die  Nase.  Rund  das  Kinn,  weifi  und  niit  einem  Qriibcben 
geschmOckt.     Der  Hals  sei  rund,  nicbt  zu  voil,  riicbt  zii  lang, 

Schultern  und  Nacken  mutSten  glSnzen  und  sich  glatt  und  wohl- 
gebildet  herabsenken.  Die  Arme  sollten  weili,  nind  und  mUJiig  lang 
sein,  die  Hande  schon  geformt,  weilJ  und  weich.  Die  Finger  lang, 
fein  und  schinal,  gl^nzend.  >,Lang,  schneeig  weili  und  linde'*  sind  Elsa 
von  Brabants  Hande.^^) 

Das  Schonbeitsblfd  verlangte  den  Busen  rund,  fest,'^)  weiB/^)  jung- 
fraulicb  klein  und  doch  volL  i,Der  tninne  rosenballen''  nennt  sie  ein 
Ued,  „zwene  epfef  der  jiingere  Titurel,  ,,zwa  bire*'  Wigamur. 

Der  Busen 

„» . ,  der  nmd  und  voll  sich  hob,  wie  Schnee 

so  weiB;  ein  Drechsler  hiktt  so  leicht 

so  voile  Run  dung  niclit  erreicht, 

die  mit  des  Busens  Fiundung  stritt ,  ^  ^*) 

heiiit  es  von  der  jungen  Konigrn  Jescbute,  aus  deren  zerrissenem  Gewand 
die  schwanenweitie  Haut  sich  nicht  vor  den  Blicken  Parzivals  bergen 
kann.^^)     Weich,  rein  und  voll  ist  der  KOrper  ElsasJ^) 

Konrad  Flecke  h'efert  ein  Bild  von  der  Sch5nheit  seiner  Heldin 
Blancbeffur,  das  bei  dem  Qiirtel  endet.  Ihr  Scheitel  und  das  Haar 
gleisten  ,Jicht  und  cl^r'*  wie  Gold,  die  Schlafen  war  weilier  als  Schnee* 
Zierliche  Brauen  „als  ein  benselstrich**  iiberwoibten  die  lichtgl^nzenden 
Augen,  deren  Macht  sich  oiemand  ,,"11*  keinen  listen*'  zu  erwehren 
vermochte*  Wohlgeformte  Nase,  Mund  und  Wangen  ,,gemischet  rot 
un  de  wi2">  Z^hne  vollkommen  und  wie  Elfenbein,*")  Keble  und  Nacken 
wie  ein  scbneeweiUer  (veiwizer)  Schwan*  Der  Busen,  nicht  wne  der 
eines  Mannes,  sondern  schdn  rund  und  jungfrHulich,  lange  Seiten, 
schmale  Taiile  auch  ohne  Schntirung.  Lange  und  schmale  Hande  und 
Finger  „^ne  bijhel  und  ane  berc".  Was  unterhalb  des  Gurtels  liegt 
verschweigt  er  scbamigj^)  im  Qegensatz  zu  anderen,  die  recht  aus- 
fiihrlich   werden,     Aus  diesen  Beschreibungen  seien    nur  die    scbnialen, 
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kleinen,  spitzzulaufenden  FiiUe,  die  so  gewOlbt  sind,  dali  sich  ein  Vttglein 
darunter  verstecken  kann,**)  die  proportionierten,  runden  Beine  —  weder 
zu  gr6z  noch  zuo  clein  —  und  die  Ameisentaille  ^^)  hervorgehoben.  In 
einem  Gedicht  „der  Borte"  (Giirtel),  das  von  der  Hagen  in  seinem 
„Gesamtabenteuer''  aufnahm,  beschreibt  der  Dichter  „das  wolgeschaffen 
nasebein",  das  weiBe  Kinn,  die  lautere  Kehle,  durch  die  man  den  Rot- 
wein  hinabrinnen  sah,  „zwenne  diu  vrouwe  trank",  wie  man  es  noch 
der  ungliicklichen  Agnes  Bernauer  und  der  Welserin  nachruhmte.  Die 
Zunge  „sam  ein  guldin  Zein",  die  viel  sauberliche  Achsel,  ihre  hoflichen 
FuBe  und  Beine,  denen  die  Schuhe  ritterlich  anstanden. 

Man  sieht,  der  Herr  versenkte  sich  liebevoll  in  die  Zeichnung 
einer  SchOnen,  die  einen  Helden  entflammen  und  einen  Dichter  begeistern 
sollte,  im  Gegensatz  zu  andern  seiner  Dichterkollegen,  die  sich  unfahig 
erklflren,  die  Reize  einer  Frau  gebUhrend  schildern  zu  kOnnen.  Sie 
gleiten  fluchtig  mit  einigen  begeisterten  Worten  dariiber  hinweg.  So 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  der  nur  erklart,  daB  der  holdseh'ge  Leib 
der  herrlichen  Frau  alle  wunderbare  SchOnheit  des  Mai  tiberbietet. 

Das  Gesamtbild  einer  minniglichen  SchOnheit  aus  der  Ritterzeit, 
wie  es  sich  Alwin  Schultz  mosaikartig  zusammensetzt,  will  ich  hier, 
obgleich  ich  es  schon  an  anderer  Stelle  gegeben  habe,  nochmals  mit- 
teilen.  Es  vervollstandigt  das  von  mir  oben  Gesagte  in  einigen,  wenn 
auch  nebensachlichen  Punkten. 

„Die  Dichter  des  Mittelalters  lassen  nur  das  goldblonde  Haar  gelten. 
Eine  mflBig  hohe  Gestalt,  blonde  Haare,  die  glanzend,  dem  gesponnenen 
Gold  gleich,  in  naturlichen  Locken  gekrSuselt,  bei  den  Frauen  zumal 
in  Fiille  lang  herabwallen,  ein  weiBer  Scheitel,  weiBe,  glatte,  rundliche 
Stirn,  schneeweiBe  Schlafe,  dunkle,  womOglich  schwarze,  schmale,  ge- 
w51bte,  nicht  zusammenstoBende  Augenbrauen,  leuchtende,  bewegliche 
Augen,  eine  mflBig  lange,  nicht  zu  sehr  vorstehende,  grade,  nicht  ge- 
bogene  Nase,  weiche,  rosig  angehauchte  Wangen,  ein  kleiner  Mund 
mit  vollen,  weichen,  roten,  feurigen  Lippen,  kleine,  weiBe,  gleiche  und 
dichtgestellte  Zahne,  ein  ziemlich  kleines,  rundliches  und  weiBes  Kinn 
mit  einem  GrUbchen,  kleine,  weiBe,  runde  Ohren  galten  bei  Mannem 
und  Frauen  fiir  schGn/^^i) 

Der  WUrzburger  Archidiakonus  Albrecht  von  Eyb  bewahrt  sich 
trotz  seines  geistlichen  Standes  als  Kenner  weiblicher  Reize,  wenn  er 
schreibt: 

„Eine  schone  Frau  sey  vom  Houbt  wolgestalt,  vnd  eines  fr5lichen 
Anblicks,    von  kleinen  Gliedern  und  schmalen  Leybs,   weiB   als  MUlich 
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vnd  murb,  als  ein  Hiinelein,  das  do  sie  mit  einem  Nagel  des  Fingers 
schneiden  magst»  vnd  ist  zilchtig,  scherzlich  vnd  schiSmig  vnd  eines 
sttzen  (sittsamen)  Ganges/*  ^^) 

Die  feinc  Miniaturmalerei  wich  sp^ter  in  der  Kunst  wie  im  Leben 
deni  ungefOgen  Holzschnitt, 

Die  ini  Ernst  aiifgeworfene  Frage  Everardus  von  Cersnes,  ob  der 
Ober-  Oder  der  Unterkorper  der  Geliebten  der  bessere  Tell  sei,  wird 
einrnntig  fur  den  Unterkorper  entschieden.  Nun  scheute  man  slch  nicht 
TTielir,  ganz  ansfuhrliche  Details  vom  Frauenleib  aufzuzShlen ,  wenn  es 
gait,  sein  Ideal  in  Worten  auszudriicken. 

Hans  Sacbs,  dem  man  verhaltnismfiBige  Wohlanstandigkeit  nach- 
ruhmcn  darf,  verherrlicbt  seine  zweite  Frau,  die  siebzehnjahrige  Barbara 
Harscberin,  die  der  adittnidsechzigjahrige  Witwer  freite,  in  eineni  Qe- 
dicht,  das  alien  Reizen  seiner  Gattin  gerecht  wird. 


^Holdselig  ist  sie  ansstaffiert 
Von  Leibe  etigelhaft  formiert, 
Holdselig  s\e  sich  aucJi  bewegt 
Und  sich  dazu  fein  aitfrecht  trSgt, 
Mit  einem  freiindlichen  Gesicht, 
Gar  schtVn  geformt  und  rosenlicht. 
Die  Stirne  glatt  wie  Marmelstein, 
Rund,  oicht  zii  groli  imd  nicht  zu  klein. 
Ihr  Miindlein  glanzt  wie  der  Rubin, 
Das  dnft'ge,  und  es  stehn  darin 
Die  Zfihnlein,  all  erestallt  mit  FleiB, 
So  riind  und  glatt  und  perlcnweiB. 
Milchfarben  sind  auch  ihre  Wangen, 
Mit  rosenroter  Farb  umfangen; 
Es  lachen  drin  zwei  Griiblein  zart. 


Die  Auglein  lieblich  brauner  Art, 
Dazn  noch  fliegend  langes  Haar, 
Lichtgelb  und  wie  das  Gold  so  klar, 
Zierlich  gekrliuselt  bei  den  Ohren. 
Dazu  hat  auch  die  wohlgeboren' 
Fin  Hiilslein  und  eine  Kehle  weiiS, 
Darunter  icli  zwei  BrUstlein  preis, 
Mit  blauen  Aderlein  gezterl 
Und  hin  und  wieder  dividiert. 
Ihr  Biiuchlein  glatt  und  voll  und  lind, 
Ihre  Schiiltern  wohlgebildet  sind. 
Die  Seiten  sind  ihr  scliiank  und  dtinn 
Und  grad  nach  alien  Enden  hin. 
So  Fufi  wie  Hand  subtil  und  adlig. 
IhrganzerLeiKder  ist  untadlig."-^)  usw. 


Mebr  an  Offenherzigkeit  kann  man  freilich  von  einem  Brilutigam 
nicht  verlangen.  Dabei  befleilitgt  sich  der  ehrsame  Schuhmacher  und 
Poet  dazu  gegeniiber  anderen  Zeitgenossen  einer  ganz  auUergewOhn- 
lichen  Zuriickbaltung,  Sie  nebmen  sich  noch  weniger  ein  Blatt  vor 
den  Mund. 

Wie  die  schdne  Polin  im  Bettelstudenten  ein  Buket  von  Reizen 
besitzt,  dessen  Blumen  aus  aller  Herren  Lender  stammen,  so  ist  es 
auch  bei  den  Deutschen  des  ftinfzehnten  ynd  sechzehnten  SSkulums : 

Bin  Weib  von  Sch5nheft,  da£t  ich*s  sag,  Kehle  und  Nacken  aus  Brabant 

Mu6  haben  einen  Kopf  von  Prag,  Von  Kftlner  Weibern  die  weiOe  Hand, 

Dazu  ein  Biiuchlein  aus  Frankreich  Zwei  FUBIein  dorten  her  vom  Rhein 

Und  zwei  BrQstlein  aus  Osterreich.  Von  Bayern  sollen  die  Sitten  sein.-*^) 
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kleinen,  spitzzulaufenden  FiiOe,  die  so  gewOlbt  sind,  daU  sich  ein  V5glein 
damnter  verstecken  kannj^')  die  proportionierten,  runden  Beine  —  weder 
zu  groz  noch  zuo  clein  —  und  die  Ameisentaille^'^)  hervorgelioben.  In 
einem  Gedtcht  „der  Borte**  (Giirtel),  das  von  der  Hagert  in  seinem 
„GesamtabenteLier''  anfnahm,  beschreibt  der  Dichter  ,,das  wolgesdiaffen 
nasebein'\  das  weilie  Kino,  die  lautere  Kelile,  durch  die  man  den  Rot- 
wein  htnabrinnen  sah,  »,zwenne  diu  vrouwe  trank*\  wie  man  es  noch 
der  ungluckliclien  Agnes  Bernauer  und  der  We!serin  nachruhmte.  Die 
Zunge  ,,sam  ein  gnldin  Zein'\  die  viel  sauberliche  Achsel,  ihre  hoflidien 
Fillie  und  Beine,  denen  die  Schiihe  ritterlich  anstanden. 

Man  siehti  der  Herr  versenkte  sich  liebevoll  in  die  Zeichnung 
einer  Sch5nen,  die  ein  en  Helden  entflammen  und  einen  Dichter  begeistern 
sollte,  im  Gegensatz  zu  andern  seiner  DichterkoUegen*  die  sich  unfahig 
erklHren,  die  Reize  einer  Fran  gebOhrend  schildern  zu  k6nnen»  Sie 
gleiten  fliichttg  mit  einigen  begeisterten  Worten  dariiber  hinweg.  So 
Waiter  von  der  Vogelweide,  der  nur  erki^rt,  da(i  der  holdselige  Leib 
der  herrlichen  Frau  aile  wunderbare  Sch5nheit  des  Mai  uberbietet. 

Das  Gesamtbild  einer  mtnniglichen  Sch5nheit  aus  der  Ritterzeit, 
wie  es  sich  Alwin  Schultz  mosaikartig  zusammensetzt ,  will  ich  hier, 
obgleich  ich  es  schon  an  anderer  Stelle  gegeben  habe,  nochmais  mit- 
teilen.  Es  vervollstandigt  das  von  mir  oben  Gesagte  In  einigen,  wenn 
auch  nebens^chlichen  Punkten. 

„Die  Dichter  des  Mittelalters  lassen  nur  das  goldblonde  Haar  gelten, 
Eine  m^^lg  hohe  Gestait,  blonde  Haare,  die  glMnzend,  dem  gesponnenen 
Gold  gleich,  in  natiirlichen  Locken  gekrSuselt,  bei  den  Frauen  zumal 
in  Fiiile  lang  herabwallen,  ein  weilier  Scheitel,  weiBe,  glatte,  rundliche 
Stirn,  schneeweilie  Schlafe»  diinkle,  womoglich  schwarze,  schmale^  ge- 
w6ibte,  nicht  zusammenstotJende  Augenbrauen,  leuchtendet  bewegliche 
Augen,  eine  maiiig  lange,  nicht  zu  sebr  vorstehende,  grade,  nicht  ge- 
bogene  Nase,  weiche,  rosig  angebauchte  Wangen,  ein  kleiner  Mund 
mit  vollen,  weichen,  roten,  feurigen  Lippen,  kleine,  weiiJe,  gleiche  und 
dichtgestellte  Z^hne,  ein  ziemlich  kleines,  rundliches  und  weilJes  Kinn 
mit  einem  Grubchen,  kleine,  wei(ie,  runde  Ohren  galten  bei  Mannern 
und  Frauen  fiir  schon/' '^) 

Der  Wiirzburger  Archidiakonus  Albrecht  von  Eyb  bewahrfc  sich 
trotz  seines  geistlichen  Standes  als  Kenner  weibltcher  Reize,  wenn  er 
schreibt : 

„Eine  schone  Frau  sey  vom  Houbt  wolgestalt,  vnd  eines  fr5lichen 
Anblicks,    von   kleinen  Giiedern  und  schmalen  Leybs,   weiB   als  Molich 
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vnd  mlirb,  als  ein  Hurielein,  das  du  sie  mit  einem  Nagel  des  Fingers 
schneiden  magst,  vnd  1st  zQchtig,  scherzlich  vnd  sch^mig  vnd  eines 
sitzen  (sittsameri)  Ganges/' ^^) 

Die  feine  Miniaturmalerei  vvicli  spater  in  der  Kiinst  wie  im  Leben 
dem  iingefijgen  Holzsclinitt. 

Die  im  Ernst  aufgeworfene  Frage  Everardus  von  Cersnes,  ob  der 
Ober-  Oder  der  Unterk5rper  der  Geliebten  der  bessere  Teil  sei,  wtrd 
einmutig  flir  den  UnterkOrper  entscfiieden.  Nnn  scheute  man  sich  nicht 
mehr,  ganz  ausfiihrliche  Details  vom  Fraiienleib  aufzuzMlilen,  wenn  es 
gait,  sein  Ideal  in  Worten  auszudrOcken. 

Hans  Sachs,  dem  man  verhaltnismafiige  Wohlanstandigkeit  nach- 
riihmen  darf,  verherrlicht  seine  zweite  Frau,  die  siebzehnjatinge  Barbara 
Harscherin,  die  der  achtundsechzigjahrige  Witwer  freite,  in  einem  Ge- 
dicht,  das  alien  Reizen  seiner  Gattin  gerecht  wird. 

Die  Aiigleiii  lieblicb  brauner  Art, 
DazLi  noch  fliegend  langes  Haar, 
Licbtgelb  und  wie  das  Gold  so  klar, 
Zierlicli  gekrauselt  bei  den  Oliren. 


„Holdsel ig  ist  sie  aitsstaf fieri 
Von  Leibe  engelhaft  formiert, 
Holdselig  sfe  sich  auch  bewegt 
Und  sich  dazti  fein  atifrecht  tr^gt, 
Mit  einem  freundlichen  Gesicht, 
Gar  schun  gefonnt  uiul  rnsenlicht. 
Die  Stirne  glatt  wie  Marnielstein, 
Rund,  nicht  zy  groB  und  nicht  zu  kiein 
Ihr  Miindlein  glSnzt  wie  der  Rubin, 
Das  duft'ge,  und  es  stehn  darin 
Die  Zaimlein,  all  gestallt  mit  FleiB, 
So  fund  und  glatt  iind  perlenweitJ. 
Mikhfarben  stnd  auch  ihre  Wangen, 
Mtt  rosenroter  Farh  iimfangcn; 
Es  lachen  drin  zwei  Griiblein  zart 


Dazu  hat  atich  die  wohlgeboreif 
Ein  Haislein  und  eine  Kehle  weiS, 
Dariinter  ich  zwei  Brastlein  preis, 
Mit  blauen  Aderlein  geziert 
Und  hin  und  wieder  dividiert. 
Ihr  Bauchlein  glatt  und  vail  und  Itnd, 
Ihre  Schtiltern  wohlgebildet  siiid. 
Die  Seiten  sind  ihr  schlank  und  diinn 
Und  grad  nach  alien  Enden  hin. 
So  Fuli  wie  Hand  subtil  und  edlig, 
IhrganzerLeib.der  ist  untadlig/-*)  iisw. 


Mehr  an  Offenberzigkeit  kann  tiian  freilich  von  einem  Br^iitigam 
llJcht  verlangeo.  Dabei  befleiUigt  sich  der  ehrsame  Schuhmacher  und 
Poet  dazu  gegeniiber  anderen  Zeitgenossen  einer  ganz  atitSergewOhn* 
lichen  Zuriickhaltung,  Sie  nehmen  sich  noch  weniger  ein  Btatt  vor 
den  Mund. 

Wie  die  schcine  Polin  im  Bettelstudenten  ern  Biiket  von  Reizen 
besitzt,  dessen  Blumen  aus  aller  Herren  Lander  stammen,  so  ist  es 
auch  bei  den  Deutschen  des  fLmfzehnten  und  secbzehnten  Sakulums: 


Ein  Weib  von  Sch6nheit»  dall  ich's  sag, 
Mu6  haben  eiiien  Knpf  vnn  Prag» 
Dazu  ein  Bfiuchlein  aus  Frank reich 
Und  zwei  Brtistlein  aus  Osterreich. 


Kehle  und  Nacken  aus  Brabant 

Von  Kftlner  Weibern  die  weiOe  Hand, 
Zwei  FtilMein  dorten  her  vom  Rtietn 
Von  Bavern  sollen  die  Sitten  sein.^O 
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Diese  Priamel  laUt  ahnen,  wessen  man  sich  zu  versehen  hatte,  als 
der  heilige  Grobianus  das  Szepter  schwang.  Eine  Dame,  Fr^ulein 
Klara  HStzierin,  liefert  m  einem  Llederbuch,  das  sie  in  den  Jahren  1470 
und  1471  sorfffaltig  zusammeiipjetragen  hat,  eine  Atifstellungnaturalistischen 
Stils.^^)  Das  siebzehnte  Jahrhuiidert  mit  seinem  Bilderreicbtum ,  Ober- 
scbwang  und  Schwulst  faiit  die  Schanheiten  der  Frau  vvie  folgt  auf: 


.Gelbe  Haare,  gtlldnc  Stricke, 
Tauben-Augen,  Sonnenblickc, 
schCnes  MUndlein  von  Corallen, 
Zahnlein,  die  wie  Perlen  fallen. 

Liebliches  ZUnglein  in  den  Sprachen, 
siisses  Z5rnen,  siisses  Lac  ben, 
Schnee-  vnd  Lilgen  weisse  Wangen, 
die  vail  rohter  Fiosen  bangen. 


Weisses  Hallilein,  gleich  den  Schwanen, 
Aermlein,  die  micb  recht  gemahnen, 
wie  ein  Schne»  der  frisch  gef alien, 
BrUstlein  wie  zween  Zucker-Ballen. 

Lebens  voller  Alabaster, 
grolie  Feindin  alJer  Laster, 
frommer  Her^en  schOner  Spiegel, 
aller  Freybeit  gtildner  ZiigeL 


Aufibund  aller  sch5nen  Jugcnd, 
auffenthnltung  aUer  Tugend, 
Hoff-statt  aller  edien  Sitten, 
jhr  liabt  niir  mein  Hertz  bestritten'*/^'^) 

Um  die  im  Schonheitskodex  verzeicbneten  Reize,  sei  es  in  Gute 
Oder  Gewalt,  zu  erlangen,  wenn  sie  Mutter  Natiir  versagt  hatte,  griff 
man  ins  SchminktOpfchen,  zu  Salben  und  zu  Haarfarbemitteln.  Durcb 
den  Augustiner  Gottsclialk  Hollen  zu  Osnabriick  (f  1481)  erfabren  wir, 
daB  sogar  die  Nonnen  das  Schminken  nicht  verscbmahen,  „Aber  die 
sucheu  nicht  die  innere  Zier,  sondern  die  auOere,  in  Haarputz  und 
Korallen.  Sie  streben  nicht  Christus,  sondern  den  Menschen  zu  gefallen. 
Nicht  im  schlichten,  sondern  im  kostbaren  Nonnenkleid  erscheinen  sie 
morgens,  nach  dem  Essen  im  weltlicben,  gottverbaliten  Kleid.  Sie  sind 
nicht  am  K5rper  abgeharteter,  sondern  weichlicher,  nicht  mit  Worten 
sparsam,  abcr  vorsichtiger,  nicbt  in  ihrem  Einhergehen  gemessener, 
sondern  zudringlicher,  Auf  reich  gezUnmten  Pferden  werden  sie  zum 
Tauz  gefilhrt/*^^)  Also  ein  recht  erbauliches  Zeugnis,  das  em  Geist- 
licher,  der  es  wissen  muLS,  gcistlicheu  Schwestern  ausstellt  Obrigens 
schminkten  sich  auch  die  Herrn  der  Schopfung,  wenn  wir  dem  Wiener 
Chronisten  Thomas  Ebendorffer  (um  1456)  glauben  diirfen.  Die  Mani- 
cure la  lit  sich  bis  zu  den  vorgeschicbtlichen  Zeiten  zuruckverfolgen. 
Unter  den  Bodenfunden  der  Bronzezeit  wurden  Instrumente  zur  Hand- 
pflege  nachgewiesen.  Das  Mittelalter  kannte  ein  eigenes  Nagelmesser, 
zum  Beschneiden  der  Fingerntigel,  das  durch  ,,die  Znchf'  geboten  war. 
Sogar  auf  die  FuOnOgel  erstreckte  sich  die  Sorgfalt  ernes  Modemeuschen. 
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^Die  Schcnkei  glatt,  die  FUISe  zart 
Die  Zehen  wohlgestreckt  iind  lang, 
Die  Nfigel  sch5n  gepflegt  and  blank"  ^'^) 

"verlangte  die  mittelalterlrche  Asthetik. 

Falsche  Zahne  kommen  erst  sp^t  vor.  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam 
spricht  von  falschen  Zahnen,  die  von  Schweinen  herriihren.^'')  Im  sieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  freilich  sind  falsche  Zahne  schon  allgemein.  Von 
einem  alten  Freier  wird  gesagt:  ,,Aiich  kan  er  kiinstlich  Zlihne  ausbrechen, 
setzt  newe  an  st£ite  in  den  Mund/''")  Die  Zahnreinigung  wurde  fleiOig 
geiibt.  Man  beniltzte  dazu  verschiedene  Hausmittel,  unter  denen  die  von 
Salbei  iind  Wegericli  eine  grolie  Rolle  spielten/*'')  Ini  secbzehnten  Jabr* 
hundert,  vielleicht  aiich  scbon  fniber,  konnte  man  ,,czeenwasser'\  das  die 
,,barbierer**und  ,,pader*'  feil  bieltenjertig  katifen/^-)  ebenso  Zabnpulver/^") 
Das  Pulver  ist  in  fnsch  gescborene  Wolle  oder  in  ein  Leinentuch  zu 
wickein,  und  damit  die  Zahne  zu  putzen,  Aus  Mangel  an  Zabnbtirsten 
rieb  man  die  ZMbne  mit  Tuchern  aus  Leinen  oder  Wolle, 

Zu   den  Sch5nheitsmittein    wurde   aucb   das  Krauterbad   gerecbnet. 

„Wasserbad  mit  ediem  Kratit, 
Das  laulich  sei  und  nicht  zu  bojli, 
Macht  dich  sdi5n  und  dazu  feist*' 

sagt  Heinricb  Wittenweiler  in  seinem  ,,Ring".  Ein  solches  Kr^uterbad 
hat  die  Form  eines  Scbwitzbades.  Die  Krauter  wurderi  nacb  einer  auf 
Qaienus  zuriickgeftibrten  Anleitung  im  gescblossenen  Kessel  gekocht 
und  der  Dampf  durcb  ein  Rohr  in  den  Baderaum  geleitet. 

Bet  den  detn  Luxus  nur  zu  geneigten  Vorfabren  fehlten  natiirlich 
die  Parfilmerien  nicbt.  Man  war  damals,  wie  I  eider  oft  noch  jetzt  der 
Ansfcbt,  durcb  kunstlicbe  Woblgeriicbe  ,,uble  Dunste''  zerst5ren  zu  kftnnen. 
In  den  Stuben  lagen  BisamknSpfe,  woblriecbende  Apfel  berum.  Man 
entzundete  ,,Raucbkerzlin''  um  den  Teufel  mit  Belzebub  auszutreiben. 
Man  warf  auf  die  Ofen  oder  in  den  Kamin  Raucbkugeln  oder  Raucb- 
pulvcr  und  bei  offentlichen  Gastmahlern  dufteten  die  Gemacher  nacb 
Blumen.  Mit  ,,wolscbmackender  Seyffen"  wusch  man  sich  ,,das  Haupf' 
und  ,,Wolriecbende  Sacklin  von  Seydenzug  mit  Pulver  gefiillt''  wurden 
zwischen  die  Kleider  gelegt.  Das  Rezept  zu  solchem  Pulver  bestand 
aus  siebzehn  und  mehr  botaniscben  Bestandteilen.  In  Petrarcas  Trost- 
spiegel  ruft  die  Freude  aus:  ,Jcb  frewe  micb»  daO  icb  vor  meniglicb  so 
wo!  rieche,  mein  Leib,  Kleyder  und  Waate,  ein  Oemcb  iiber  die  Gassen 
von  sicb  geben,  das  ist  aucb  mein  einziger  Lust  und  Freud*',  und  Geiler 
sagt:  „die  Frauvven  ....  tragen  was  bei  inen,  das  sie  wol  scbmecken". 
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Gorzanus  in  seinem  ,,Scha\vplatz  dtr  Kiinste'*,  erscliieiien  1641  in 
Frankfort  am  Main,  doch  fast  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  friiher  verfalit, 
spricht  von  „profumirte  Kleyder  und  Handschuch".''^)  Die  Krilnze^  die 
man  bei  Gelagen  aufsetzte,  bestanden  gleichfalls  aus  stark  duftenden 
Blumen.  Allerdings  trugen  Manner  und  Frauen  auch  Kranzschmuck  aus 
Edelsteinen,  wenn  es  ihre  Verhaltnisse  gestatteten. 

Ein  Traktat  iiber  Kosmetik  aus  dem  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert  empfiehlt 
franz6sische  Seifen,  Kleienwasser,  WeinsteinOl  als  Schooheitsmittei.  Eine 
Art  Wachsmaske  entfernt  alle  Unreinliclikeiten  des  Teints,  wie  bei  den 
Romerinnen  der  Brotteig.  Der  Traktat  kennt  ferner  Pomaden  gegen 
aufgesprungene  Gesichtshaut,  gegen  rauhe  Lippen,  Enthaarungsmitfel  und 
natiirJich  rote  und  wefUe  Schmtnken"''),  trotz  Fischart,  nach  dem:  ,,Der 
schOnst  anstrich  der  Weiber  ist,  die  naturliche  Farb,  welche  die  Ge- 
sundheit  anstreichet*'/^'') 

Ganz  wie  in  unserer  veranderungsdurstigeu  Epoche,  wechselte  in 
der  Vorzeit  der  Geschmack  in  bezug  auf  die  Gestalt  Sezessionsform, 
damals  noch  nicht  erfunden,  man  sagte  daflir  deutsch-ungeschminkt: 
spindeldurr,  gait  mehr  waiirend  der  Ritterzeit,  SpMer  teilte  mau  mit 
Juh'us  Caesar  die  Vorliebe  fiir  kraftig  entwickelte  Form  en.  Dick  gait 
fiir  wohlanstandig.  Wo  selbst  die  ausgiebigste  Mastkur  nicht  auschlagen 
wolltet  muBte  Kunst  die  Scharte  auswetzen.  Diese  Entstellungskunst 
ging  so  weit,  dati  1565  die  Ziiricher  Frauen  eiserne  Ringe  unter  den 
R5cken  trugen,  ,,durch  die  sie  von  den  Lenden  herunter  eine  zirkel- 
f5rmige  Gestalt  bekamen**,^^}  Ober  den  Gebrauch  falscher  Haare,  Uber 
Pnlsterungen  mit  Sacken  und  Kissen,^^)  zu  denen  auch  Puffen  an  Scbultern 
und  Oberarmen  kamen,  habe  ich  bereits  gesprochen*  Auch  die  Cul  de 
Paris  waren  dem  Mittelalter  nicht  fremd.  ,,Aus  der  Vrsach  sagt  ein- 
mal  eine  Meicbilnerin  (MeiOnerin)  einer  Colnischen  Kraemerin,  das  die- 
weil  die  Coelnische  Frauen  ires  ausschweifens  halben  kein  prait  GesaB 
ersitzen  kt>nnen,  darumb  miisen  sie  mit  dem  gewand  jm  (sich)  lielfen 
vnd  es  vmb  den  hindern  mit  Wtjlsten  ausfutern'*.^^)  Auch  gab  es  schon 
^Dudels^cke"  und  Schopsenkeulen",  hinter  denen  sich  unsere  noch  un- 
vergessenen  Schinken^rmel  verbergen.  Eine  Ethnograpbie  der  deutschen 
Damenfrisuren  aus  den  ersten  Jahrzehnten  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
verdanken  wir  Johann  Agricola.**')  ,,Die  Jungfrauen  deutschen  Landes 
tragen  Bander  mit  Perlen.  An  ethchen  Orten,  w^ie  am  Rhein,  in  Schwaben, 
Bayer n  und  der  Schweiz  scblagen  sie  die  Haarflechten  zuriick*  In  MeiBen 
und  Thuringen  flechten  sie  die  ZOpfe  auf  ihren  Kepfen  hoch  empor  wie 
ein  Storchnest.     In  Sachsen  and  Hessen   legen   sie   sie  um  ihre  Ohren 
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herum/'  Er  erschdpft  damit  bei  weitem  ntcht  die  in  den  von  ihm  ge- 
nannten  und  nicht  genannten  L^indern  herrschenden  Haarlrachten. 

Andere  Bizarrerien  sind  mit  dem  Mittelalter  ausgcstorben.  Vor 
allem  die  bereits  erwfihrite  Schellentracht,  die  ein  Kostum  mit  zahl- 
losen,  hellklingenden  Glockcben  verlangte.  Manner  und  Frauen  behingen 
sich  mit  diesen  Schellen.  Der  Ulmer  Rat  wollte  1411  Gfockengelaute 
vom  Turm  aber  nicht  in  der  Kirche  haben,  deshalb  dekretierte  er:  ,,kein 
Mannsbild  soil  weder  Federn,  KrMnze  nocti  Glncken  und  Schellen  in  die 
Kirche  tragen/*  In  Niirnberg  befahl  1343  der  Rat:  ,.Auch  soil  ferner 
kein  Mann  noch  Frau  keinerley  Glocken,  Schellen,  Blumen,  Blotter  noch 
kernerley  von  Silber  gemacht  hangend  Ding  an  keinen  Ketten  noch 
Giirteln  nfcht  tragen  bei  3  FK  Strafe  taglich/' 

Afs  die  Schellentracht  zu  Ende  war,  ,, haben  die  Fuhrleute  ihren 
Guillen  die  Schellen  angehangt''  meint  Johannes  Fischart  in  seinem 
Gargantua."**) 

Den  beiden  Geschlechtern  gemeinsam  war  auch  die  Zoddeitracht, 
Gewander,  die  aus  unzahlbaren  bimteo  Lappen  bestanden.  Von  der 
Brayt  Herzog  Heinrichs  von  Sachsen  erzfihlt  Freydiger,  der  sie  1512 
sah,  dati  sie  ein  aus  etlichen  hundert  Stfickeo  zusammengesetztes  Kleid 
angehabt  habe.  Die  Hauptfarbe  der  Seidenflicken  war  rot  und  geib. 
Dazwischen  befanden  sich  aber  Stiicke  in  ,,Rosinfarbe,  Aschfarbe  und 
Weill**.'**)  An  diesen  Kleidern  hingen  noch  polnische  oder  fliegende 
Aermel,  von  denen  1350  eine  Frankfurter  Kleiderordnung  bestimmt,  dalJ 
sie  nicht  Dber  eine  Eiie  lang  setn  durften. 

O  diese  fatalen  Bestimniungen.  Geniitzt  haben  sie  niemafs  etwas, 
nur  Arger  verursacht,  Zuerst  den  Damen,  denen  man  den  Putz  ein- 
schr^nken  wollte,  w^oriiber  die  gestrengen  Herrn  vom  Rat, und  die  mtlnnliche 
Bfirgerschaft ,  besonders  der  verheiratete  Teil  von  ihnen,  vergnligt 
schmunzelte.  Dann  aber  als  sie  die  Erfolglosigkeit  ihrer  Dekrete  und 
Kleiderordnungen  einsahen,  ^rgerte  sich  das  stMrkere  Geschlecht  zum 
Gaudium  der  Frauen  und  T5chter,  und  wer  zuletzt  lacht,  lacht  am  besten. 

Die  Schleppen  haben  sich  als  Zankiipfel  bis  heute  W'undervoll  kon- 
serviert.  Was  wurde  alles  gegen  sie  aufgeboten*  Caesarius  von  Heist er- 
bach  hatte  in  Geiler  von  Keisersberg  einen  berufenen  Nachfolger  im 
Donnern  gegen  die  Schleppen  gefunden,  Seine  „Schelle''  im  „Welt- 
Spiegel  Oder  Narrenschiff"  hat  so  viel  Humor,  naturlich  unfreiwiliigen, 
daB  ich  mirs  nicht  versagen  kann  den  Abschnitt  etwas  modernisiert  hier 
anzufugen. 

„Die  siebente  Schell  der  gemalten  (geschminkten,  geputzten)  Narren 
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ist,  sich  am  HuBeren  KGrper,  also  aulier  den  Kopf.  Flilie  und  Leib  zxi 
zieren*  Und  wie  geschieht  solche  Zierung?  Erstlich  gjeschieht  solche 
diirch  lange  zottliche  Klc^idung,  die  da  die  Weiber  auf  der  Erde  hi n ten 
nach  schleppen.  Darnach  geschieht  es  dnrch  hohe  Holzschuhe  (mit  hohen 
Absiitzen  und  Sahlen  aus  Holz  inn  grdlier  zu  erscheinen)  und  spitzige 
Htite,  damit  sie  desto  linger  und  stattlicher  hereintreten  und  ein  groiJeres 
Ansehen  haben  mogen. 

Unter  dieser  Schelle  sind  die  Weiber  mit  ihrer  langen  Kleidung,  so 
sie  im  Kot  und  Erdreich  nachschleppen.  Sie  tiedecken  also  mit  k5st- 
licher  Kleidyng  den  Erdboden.  Die  Armen  Christus  des  Herrn  lassen 
sie  aber  nackend  gehn  und  Not  teiden.  Sie  fangen  die  Fl{^he  auf  mit 
ihren  langen  schlumpichten  Kleidern  und  machen  andern  Leuten  einen 
Staub,  dali  man  davor  nichts  sehen  kann.  Christus  aber,  den  Herrn, 
den  sie  in  vielen  Armen  nackt  eingehn  sehn,  bedecken  sic  nrcht, 
Furwahr  es  ist  zu  befurchten,  dali  der  Teufel  in  den  nachschlumpenden 
Kleidern  Wohnung  nehmen.  Daher  tiest  man  von  Einem,  der  sah 
den  Teufel  lachen.  Und  als  er  ihn  deslialb  befragte,  antwortete  er, 
wie  einer  seiner  Gesellen  auf  ein  em  nachgeschleppten  Zipfe!  des  Rocks 
in  einer  Kutte  tanzen  wotlte,  Indem  die  Trilgerin  we  iter  gegangen  und 
das  Kleid  nachgeschleppt  babe,  war  seio  Geselle  in  Kot  und  Dreck  ge- 
fallen,  deshalb  lache  er. . .  .  /*^"^)  Der  Rostocker  Prediger  Nikofaus  Gryse 
laiit  1604  in  der  27.  Frage  seiner  Laienbibel  gleichfalls  den  Teufel 
auf  „den  ghar  langen  slepr^cken''  hin  und  her  fahren^*)* 

Waren  die  Schleppen  an  und  fijr  sich  den  Bonzen  schon  ein  Pfahl 
im  Fleiscb,  so  tobten  sie  wie  besessen,  wenn  dieser  Pfauenschweif  noch 
kostbar  ausgestat  et  wan  Und  manche  Frauen  dachten,  wenn  die  ge- 
strengen  Herrn  ohnehin  scbimpfen,  da  kommt  es  auf  ein  bischen  mehr 
Oder  weniger  nicht  an,  und  trieben  gleich  ordenthchen  Luxus.  Erne 
Grafin  lieli  sich  solch  ,,glildenen  Schweif  machen,  mit  gar  ansehnlicher 
Arbeit,  darzu  sie  dem  Goldschmied  dritte  halbtausend  Gulden  zuwog  und 
anderthalbhundert  Gulden  zum  Macherlohn  geben  mulite."'*^) 

Bei  all  diesen  erregten  Stimmen  gegen  die  Schleppe  tut  es  ordentlich 
wohl,  aucb  einmal  ein  verteidigendes  Wort  fur  den  Schwalbenschwanz 
zu  hOren.  Ein  Ulmer  Bischof  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  —  o  warum 
weiU  Tch  seinen,  gerade  diesen  Namen  nicht!  —  fand  nichts  siindliches 
an  der  Schleppe.  Denu  Jesaia  3.  16.  heilit  es:  ,,Darum,  da!i  die  TCchter 
Zions  stolz  sind  und  gehen  mit  aufgerichtetem  Halse,  mit  geschminkten 
Angesichtern,  treten  einher  und  schwclnzen,  und  haben  kostliche  Schuhe 
an  den  FOlien''  usw.     Dort   ist   also    nur    vom   stolzen  Einberschreiten, 
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nicht  aber  von  der  Schleppe  die  Rede,  die  sogar  eriaubt  ist,  denn  Jesaia 
6.  1  steht  vor  Goti :  und  sein  Saum  filllte  den  Tempel  —  also  trug 
Gott  eine  Schleppe, 

Die  Teiifel  sind  die  ewig  wiederkehrenden  stehenden  Ffguren  fm 
Kampf  gegen  die  Sclileppe,  nebep  ibnen  auOerdem,  die  —  nacb  Mittel- 
alterlicher  Ansicht   —   Erbfeinde  der  Frauen;  die  Flo  he. 

Ich  bitte  nm  Verzeihung,  aber  diese  kleinen  listigen  Springerchen 
sind  absolut  nicht  zu  umgehen,  wenn  das  Gesamtbild  der  Frauen  der 
Vorzeit  nicht  eine  auffallende  Liicke  aufweisen  soil. 

Die  „Grobiana''  Dedekinds,  ein  Anhang  znr  dritten  Ausgabe  des 
bereits  erwalinten  Grobianus,  ist  den  Frauen  gewidtnet,  Sie  zeichnet 
die  Untygenden  des  weiblichen  Grobianus  anf.  Fr§ulein  Grobiana  blickt 
dreist  umber,  geht  stark  dekolletiert  und  mit  hochaufgehobenen  Kleidern 
liber  die  StraCe,  sucht  5ffentliche  Schaustellungen  auf,  kommt  den  Maiinern 
entgegen,  wobnt  mannlichen  Gelagen  bei  und  nimmt  sich  an  dem  vielen, 
was  sie  da  hOrt  und  siebt  ein  BeispieL  NatUrHch  klingt  die  Vorschrift, 
von  der  man  stets  „das  Widerspier'  tun  soil,  in  einer  kurzen  Schildenmg 
des  ewigen  Krieges  zwischen  Frauen  und  Floben  aus/*^) 

Das  Flohmotiv  in  der  deutschen  Literatnr  datiert  weit  zuriick.  In 
den  alten  Fabeln  taucht  es  auf.  Scbon  die  Lust,  recht  gewagte  Situationen 
in  behaglicher  Breite  auszumalen,  lUiit  die  Dichter  diesen  Stoff  imnier 
wieder  behandeln.  Oltlius  Sergianus  spricht  in  einer  Elegie  De  pulice 
den  Wunsch  aus,  als  Floh  seine  Geliebte  besuchen  zu  dOrfen  und 
Neithard  Fuchs  seufzt  ihm  nach:  „Acb  vnd  we,  das  ich  nit  ein 
schwarczes  FlOchlin  bin*'**^)  um  der  Geliebten  recht  nahe  zu  sein.  Lob- 
reden  auf  den  Floh  haben  scherzhafte  lateinische  Gedichte  des  fiinfzehnten 
und  secbzehnten  Jahrhunderts  zum  Vorwurf.  Heinrich  Wittenweiler»  der 
Dichter  des  Bauernepos  ,,Der  Ring'\  gedenkt  in  boshaften  Scherzen  der 
engen  Verbindnng  zwischen  Weib  und  Floh,  Ulrich  Boner  gibt  in  seineni 
,,Edelstein*'  ein  Zwiegespr^ch  zwischen  einem  Floh  und  dem  Fieber  wieder, 
das  allerlei  Abenteuer  des  kilbnen  Springers  zum  Gegenstand  bat.^^i 
Hans  Sachs  sagt  in  seiner  Tischzocht: 

„Auch  sol  junckfraw,  maid  oder  fraw 
Nach  keinem  floch  hinunter  fischen" 

n^mlich  bei  Tisch."*^)  Caspar  Scheldt  reiht  in  seiner  ,,Lobrede  von  wegen 
des  Meyen"  (1551)  unter  die  Vorziige  des  Friihlings  folgende  idylle  ein: 
»,Die  Weiber  Ziehen  jre  beltz  aus,  sie  sprengen  die  Fi5h,  mit  den  sie  den 
ganzen  Herbst  und  Winter  ein  Krieg  gehabt,  an  der  Mertzensonne  hinweg,*' 
In  Lindeners  „Rastbuchlein'*  legt   ein  Prediger  aus.    da(i  die  FM^e  von 
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Gott  geschaffen  wflren,  um  die  Weiber  vom  Geschwatz  und  bOsen  Dingen 
abzuhalten,  und  zur  Aufmerksamkeit  in  der  Predigt  anzuhalten.^®)  Um 
1530  wurde  auf  einem  fliegenden  Blatt  ein  Gedicht  mit  Melodie  „Der 
Flohkrieg"  viel  verbreitet.     Die  erste  Strophe  lautet: 

Die  Weiber  mit  den  FlOhen  die  hand  ein  steten  krieg, 

sie  geben  gar  au6  lehen,  (sie  wiirden  gerne  Lehen  austeilen) 

dafi  mans  nur  all  erschltig 

und  lieB  ir  kein  entrinnen, 

das  wer  der  weiber  rach, 

so  hettens  frid  beim  spinnen 

und  in  der  kUchen  gemach  (allzumal).  :\:^^) 

Aus  den  friihen  Werken  der  bildenden  Kunst  erwahne  ich  nur  das 
derbsatirische  Blatt  „Fl6he  fangende  Frauen"^^)  mit  dem  Signum  „Stras- 
burg  zu  finden  bey  Johann  Tscherning  Auf  s.  Tomas  Plan",  das  wahr- 
scheinlich  durch  den  Landsmann  des  Zeichners,  durch  Johann  Fischart 
inspiriert  wurde.  Fischart,  der  fruchtbarste  Schriftsteller  in  der  zweiten 
Halfte  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  hat  den  Handel  zwischen  Weibern 
und  FlGhen  in  einem  iiberaus  witzigen  Biichlein  „Fl5h-Haz,  Weiber  Tratz\ 
beschrieben,  das  Karl  Pannier  sehr  geschickt  erneuert  hat.^^)  Das  Werkchen 
paBt  nicht  fiir  die  Jugend,  auch  nicht  die  reifere.  Der  ganz  reifen 
aber  werden  die  kOstlich-satirischen  Ausfalle  des  Humoristen  viel  Ver- 
gniigen  bereiten,  auch  den  Damen,  wenn  es  auch  Fischart  an  scharfen 
Seitenhieben  auf  die  Frauen  nicht  fehlen  laBt.  Das  lag  nun  einmal  so 
im  Geist  der  Zeit! 

Zu  dem  erbittertem  Krieg  zwischen  Frau  und  Floh  reichten  natiirlich 
die  natiirlichen  Waffen  —  bie  benMBten  Finger  —  nicht  aus.  Man  hatte 
schon  friih  als  schweres  Geschlitz  eigens  konstruierte  Flohfallen.  Die 
Fl5he  Fischarts  beklagen  sich  schon  iiber  „die  Fl5hgarn  vnd  die  Fl5h- 
nez'*  in  denen  die  armen  Tierchen  scharenweis  hangen  bleiben.^^)  Im 
siebzehntenjahrhundert  geh5rte  die  „Fl5h-Fair'  „insgemein  von  Elffenbein 
rund  gedrehet  um  und  um  durchl5chert  und  innenwendig  mit  Baumwolle 
ausgefiillef'  in  jedes  Schlafzimmer.  Im  Frauenzimmerlexikon  von  Ama- 
ranthes  wird  die  Flohfalle  einfacher  beschrieben :  „Heut  zu  Tage  bedient 
sich  das  Frauenzimmer  eines  kleinen  viereckigen  TUchlein  aus  Flanell 
geschnitten,  vermoge  dessen  sie  auf  der  Haut  die  spitzfiindigen  Gaste 
und  schwartzen  Passagier  artig  zu  fangen  wissen.''  Und  diese  „Fl5he- 
Falle,  die  „nun  ist  in  vollem  Brauch.  Die  muB  vom  weiBen  Hals  abhangen 
biB  zum  Bauch.*^'*^) 

Die  Satire  der  Flohlitteratur  macht  aber  ein  anderer  Literaturzweig 
wieder  wett,  der  das  Frauenlob  in  alien  Tonarten  singt  —  die  Eheblicher. 
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Diese  Eheliteratur  preist  in  vollem  Atem  die  Ehe,  die  Kmdererziehung 
iinil  das  Faniiiienleben,  Plutarch  war  das  Vorbild,  nach  dem  zalilreiche 
Schriftsteller  ihre  Ehebilchlein  verfaliten,  einer  Meinung  mit  dem  Philo- 
sophen,  dali  die  Familien  als  die  Grundlage  des  Staates  urid  der  Ge- 
sellschaft  zu  betrachten  sei,  ,,Darumb  sagt  man  recht,  der  Ehstarid  sei 
der  heiligst  orden'*  verkuriden  all  diese  Manner,  indem  sie  dem  Mittel- 
punkte  der  Familie,  der  Frau,  gerechtes  Lob  spenden,  Beriihmt  ist  Geilers 
Schilderung  der  gnten  Ehefrau  im  „Arbore  huniana'\  Afbreclit  von  Eyb 
(1420—75)  erwagt  in  seinem  ,,Eliebuch*'  mit  grolier  Umst^ndlichkeit 
die  Frage,  ob  sich  ein  Mann  verheiraten  solL  Nach  Breittretung  aller 
Pro  ond  Kontras  bejalit  der  ZOlibateur  mit  ,,etzlichen  leren  nnd  historien*' 
die  schwerwiegende  Angel egenheit. 

Wie  herzlich  bescbreibf  Hans  Sachs  ,,Art  und  Lob  einer  tugend- 
haften,  ehrbaren,  frommen  Franen''  und  ,,Das  bittersuii  ehlich  Leben'\ 
in  dem  Freud  und  Leid,  Gluck  und  Not  oft  dicht  nebeneinander  liegen. 
Derselbe  Hans  Sachs,  der  so  grimme  Worte  gegen  das  schlimme  Weib 
zu  sagen  weili.  Die  btise  Frau,  die  faul  und  schmutzig  dem  Trunk  er- 
geben,  dann  wieder  zank-  und  kiatschsOchtig  und  dem  Manne  absp^nstig 
das  Hauswesen  verkommen  l^Iit,  Kleider  und  Bettzeug  auf  dem  Saumarkt 
tr%t,  hinter  ihres  Manncs  Riicken  die  Ausst^nde  einzieht  und  Schulden 
TTiacht,  Arglistig  und  verlogen,  betrtigt  das  btise  Weib  den  Mann,  hUngt 
alles  an  ihren  Leib  und  versetzt  es  dann  wieder  auf  dem  Tandelmarkt, 
Stolz  und  widerspanstig  schiagt 
sie  alles  in  den  Wind.  Schanden 
und  Ehrabschneiden,  Zank,  Hadcr 
und  bc3se  Tiicke  brtngen  sie  oft 
vor  den  Richter,  der  sie  zu 
Wandei  und  Butie  verurteilt.  Auf- 
sassig  und  hamisch,  muckt  sie 
gegen  den  Mann  auf  mit  Wort 
und  Tat,  trotzt  tagelang,  weint 
vor  Bosheit,  saust  durch  das 
Haus  die  Treppen  auf  und  nieder  ^^^ 
und  wirft  die  Tiiren.  Niemand 
im  Haus  hat  Ruh,  Gesinde  und 
Gesellen  vertreibt  sie,  die  Kinder 
zerrt  sie  in  die  Ecken  and  schreckt 
sie,  Dann muB die HausmagdHaare  ^„  ,,,  ^„      ^^        ........      ^ 

^  liicltiUtt  oner  tlugfchrifE  vnn    (Uns  S^ch«.    ^Kampr- 

iaSSen.     ZWOIE  M^gde   braUCht  sie       (ctpracU  r»ii€h«n  ein«r  F»ii  and  threr  HauaniAid. 
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iin  Jahre,  1st  ihr  Mann  gUtip;,  so  treibt  sie's  mir  um  so  schlimmer  und 
wtitiger,  FHngt  er  an  zu  hadcrn,  so  weckt  er  erst  recht  den  Hund  in  ihr 
auf  und  kann  sich  ihrer  nicht  mehr  erwefiren.  Sie  bringt  ilin  zym  Haushinays 
mit  Briimnien  und  BeiiJen.  Untreu  ist  sieendlich.  Und  trotzdem  vcrklagtsie 
ihn  beim  Richter  und  bekomnit  mit  Klagen,  Weinen  und  Leugnen  doch  noch 
Recht.  So  ist  sie  ein  wahrer  Teufel,  ja  schlimmer  als  der  Teufel  selbst» 
der  den   Tiicken  und  Listen  des  bOsen  Weibes  nicht  gewachsen  ist*^*^) 

Den  ersten  literarischen  Ansturm  gegen  die  Geringschatzung  der 
Geisteskrafte  der  Frauen  unternahm  1509  Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa 
von  Nettesheim,  In  einer  lateinisch  geschriebenen  Rede  uber  ,,des  weib- 
licben  Geschlechtes  Adel  und  Vortrefflichkeit''  versuchte  er  zu  beweisen, 
daiS  das  Weib  dem  Manne  nicht  nur  ebenblirtig,  sondern  ibm  in  jeder 
Weise  iiberlegen  sei.  Um  dieses  darzutun  bietet  Agrippa  den  ganzen 
Apparat  seiner  Gelehrsamkeit  auf.  Die  Tbeologie,  die  Bibel,  die  Natur- 
kunde  und  die  Geschichte  werden  herangezogen  und  mit  Hilfe  nicht  immer 
logischer  aber  gutgeoieinter  SchluUfolgerungen  kommt  der  Verteidiger 
des  weiblichen  Geschlechtes  zu  der  (Jberzeugung,  daB  das  Weib  dem 
Manne  nicht  nur  ebenbiirtig,  sondern  uherlegen  sei.  ,,Es  begehen  die 
heutigen  Gesetzgeber  grolies  Unrecht,  indem  sie  um  ihrer  Satzungcn  willen 
gottliches  Gebot  aufheben  und  auch  die  edelsten,  an  Wiirde  und  Tugenden 
vollkommensten  Frauen  alien  Mannern  nachsetzen.  Deswegen  miissen 
die  Weiber  durch  AnlaU  dieser  Satzungen  h inter  den  MMnnern  zuriick- 
stehen,  gleich  als  ob  sie  im  Krieg  unterworfen  w^ren.  Nicht  Natur, 
gOttlicher  Wille  oder  Vernunft  gebieten  dieses,  sondern  Gewohnheit, 
Erziehung»  Milages  chick  und  Tyrannei  bringen  sie  dahin/' 

Welche  ungektinstelte  Begeisterung  fOr  die  Frau  durchweht  Johann 
Fischarts  ,,EhezuchtbOchlein'*,  und  wie  weiB  Luther  die  guten  Eigen- 
schaften  der  Frau,  besonders  des  Hausmutterleins  hervorzukehren. 

Eine  wahrend  des  Reformationszeitalters  miichtig  anschwellende 
Literatur  stemmt  sich  gegen  die  ehefeindliche  Strtimung,  die  durch  die 
bereits  gekennzeichnete  christiich  sanktionierte  Mtliachtung  des  weiblichen 
Geschlechts  immer  neue  Nahrung  erhielt.  Schon  warnte  der  Verfasser 
eines  ..Hausteufels*'  vor  den»  die  Frauen  herabsetzenden  LUstermilulern, 
Cyriacus  von  Spangenberg  vor  den  Schandspriichen  iiber  den  Ehestand. 
Der  letztgenannte  weist  auch  auf  die  damalige  ehelasternde  zotige  Unter- 
haitimgsliteratur  hin,  wie  Freys  ,,Gartengesellschaft*',  in  denen  das  b5se 
Weib  und  die  Weibertyrannei  eben  so  oft  im  Mittelpunkt  der  Handlung 
stehen.wieder  „Siemann'\  das  sOddeutsche  „Siemanndr\  das  Opfer  weib- 
licher  Herrschsucht/^'^) 
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Neben  der  Malerei  und  Sktilptur  fiir  kirchliche  Zwecke  bfuhte  der 
Holzschnitt  und  der  Kupferstich.  nineii  verdanken  wir  Dokiimente  von 
unubertrefflicher  und  dutch  kein  geschriebenes  Wort  ersetzbarer  Natur- 
vvahrheit.  Viele,  ja  die  meisten  dieser  Zeichnungen  bekunden  einen 
Realismus,  den  allzu  wohlwollende  Beurteiler  fiir  Naivitat  erklilreru 
Wenn  man  aber  solche,  von  fauniscliem  Behagen  erfiillte  Bildwerke 
unter  die  Lupe  nimmt,  dann  wird  die  Harmlosigkcit  recht  fadenscheinig  und 
zwischen  ihren  weiten  Maschen  schimmert  die  Lascivittit  hindurch.  Die 
Freude  am  Gemeinen  fiihrt  die  zeichnende  Hand.  Der  Kiinstler  —  denn 
wirkliche  Kiinstler  stellten  diese  BlMer  her  —  konnte  sicher  sein, 
fijr  seine  Produkte  reiUenden  Absatz  zu  erzielen.  Afdegreder,  Vergil 
Solis,  die  beiden  Beliams,  Israel  von  Meckenen,  Lukas  Cranach  und 
andere  mehr  dienen  mit  ihrer  Kunst  diesem  entarteten  Geschmack  einer 
entarteten  Zeit.  Und  bis  ins  Innerste  der  Hauser  drangen  diese  ver- 
derbeiibringenden  Erzeugnisse.  ,,Mit  solchem  Unflat  schmlicken  sie 
jetzt  ihre  Wohnungen  imd  verdammen  dererweil  diejenigen,  so  die 
Kirchen  mit  der  alten,  wahren  Heihgenbildnis  zierten/'  schrieb  Georg 
Wizel  im  Jahre  1535.  Als  ,,Unfiat''  bezeichneten  alferdings  diese  Vor- 
fahreo  eiries  R6ren  alles  das,  was  sich  nicht  bis  an  den  Hals  in 
einen  Kleiderpanzer  einschloli.  ,,Die  meisten  Maler  Widen  sich  ein, 
man  kf)nne  sonst  die  Kunst  im  Malen  nicht  bezeigen  als  an  nackten 
Bildern/'  klagte  Hippolytus  Guarinoni.-'^)  Aber  wenn  man  auch  die  nur 
diesen  himmeKvarts  gericbteten  Aiigen  unkeusch  erscheinende  Bilder  ab* 
zieht,  so  bleibt  dennoch  ein  geriittetes  Mali  wirklicher  Gemeinheit  in 
sexualiabis  und  naturalibus  iibrig* 

Und  der  Prediger  Karl  Doltz  zeichnete  demnach  nach  der  Natur, 
wenn  er  1557  in  Erfurt  ,,am  Tage  der  Himmelfahrt  unsers  Herrn"  von 
der  Kanzel  herab  erzHhlt:  ,,So  jemand  Gelegenheit  hat  zu  gewahren, 
was  in  den  Wohnungen  so  vieler  Ftirsten  und  Herren,  lippiger  Kauf- 
leute  und  selbst  Handwerker  znm  Zierat  dienen  soil,  was  auf  Jahr- 
mUrkten  verkauft  wird  und  durch  Hausierer,  Brieftrager,  Spielleut  und 
ander  Gelichter  herumgetragen  wird,  so  mOchte  er  jetzig  Kunst  wol 
fiir  eine  Scliul  der  Unzucht  ausgeben." 

Oberaus  beliebt  bei  anerkannten  Meistern  war  die  schon  im  fiinf- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  aufgekommene,  spater  unzahlige  Male  variierte 
Darstellung  b^ser,  herrschslichtiger  und  schlagfertiger  Weiber.  Priigel- 
szenen  zwischen  Mann  und  Frau,  bei  der  der  Mann  den  kijrzeren  zieht, 
dann  eine  mit  der  Peitsche  bewaffnete  Frau,  die  auf  dem  Ritcken  ihres 
auf  alien   Vieren    kriechenden    Mannes    reitet;    eine  holde   Gattin.    die 
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ihren  Gemahl  bei  den  Haaren  aus  dem  Wirtshaus  zieht,  ihn  mit  Stock- 
schlagen  traktiert;  ihn  als  Pferd  vor  einen  Korb  gespannt  hat,  in  dem 
sie  selbst  gemachlich  sitzt,  Frauen,  die  sich  priigeln,  dann  endh'ch  die 
Mannerfalle  —  Madchen  und  Frauen,  die  liebe-  und  heiratslustige  Ge- 
sellen  gleich  Tieren  in  Kafigen^^)  oder  Gruben  fangen  —  gelten  als 
dankbare  Motive.  Georg  Penz,  Hans  Brosamer,  Peter  FlOtner,  Vergil 
Solis,  Balthasar  Jenichen  und  andere  Kupferstecher  iibten  ihre  Kunst  „in 
Abconterfeiung  solch  lieblich  weiblicher  Gethaten/'^") 

Gleich  oft  dargestellt  wurde  der  Kampf  um  die  Hosen.  Auf  einem 
Bilde  Jenichens  raufen  sich  sieben  Frauen  um  ein  Paar  Unaussprechliche.^0 

Neben  den  Lobspriichen  auf  die  Frauen  und  die  Ehe,  kamen 
natiirlich,  wie  zu  alien  Zeiten  auch  damals  unter  den  literarischen 
Kuriosas  eine  Menge  Biicher  mit  auBerst  absprechenden  Urteilen  liber 
die  Ehe  vor.  Antonius  Urceus  Codrus  warf  um  1500  die  Frage 
auf,  ob  man  eine  Frau  nehmen  soil,  und  verneint  dies  aus  vielen,  wissen- 
schaftlich  belegten  Griinden.  Dieselbe  Ansicht  vertritt  1509  Heinrich 
Rlibsch  aus  BUdingen.  Im  „Ehebiichel,  das  ist  glUckseliger  vnd  vngliick- 
seliger  Ehestand'\  erschienen  Miinchen  1640,  herrscht  das  Wider  vor. 
„Lust  und  Unlust  des  Ehelichen  Lebens'*^^)  Leipzig  1693  und  zahllose 
andere  ahnliche  Produkte .  beschaftigen  sich  ernstlich  mit  der  Frage, 
„Ob  einem  ehrlichen  Manne  zu  Heyrathen  an-  oder  abzurathen  sei" 
(1740)  oder  „Ob  es  besser  sey  zu  heirathen  oder  ledig  zu  bleiben**  (1723). 

Abgesehen  von  solchen  gewerbsmafiigen  Pasquillanten  ist  niemand 
ungerechter  im  Urteil  liber  die  Frauen  als  gewisse  Schriftsteller,  die 
ebenso  unhaltbar  hohes  Lob  spenden,  wie  ihr  Tadel  bOsartig  bissig 
wird.  Von  seelischen  Eigenschaften  des  Weibes  und  von  Frauenwlirde 
haben  sie  keine  Ahnung.  Selbst  ein  Luther  unterschatzt  die  geistigen 
Eigenschaften  einer  Frau,  ja  spricht  sie  ihnen  geradezu  ab.  „Es  ist 
kein  Rock  noch  Kleid,  das  einer  Frauen  oder  Jungfrauen  ubler  ansteht, 
als  wenn  sie  klug  sein  wiir*,*'^)  eine  Ansicht,  die  spater  Herder  voll- 
inhaltlich  teilte.  „Oberhaupt,  da  ich  vor  keiner  Kreatur  in  der  Welt 
mehr  Abscheu  habe,  als  vor  einem  gelehrten  Frauenzimmer,  und  ware 
sie  der  erhabenste  Geist  .  .  .''  schreibt  er  an  seine  Braut/'^) 

Andere  gehen  noch  viel  weiter.  Fur  sie  ist,  wie  den  Chinesen, 
Weib  und  Zank  identisch.  „Die  Weiber,  sagt  man,  haben  erstlich  eine 
Hundehaut,  das  ist,  wenn  man  sie  schilt  oder  straft,  so  bellen  sie  wider 
wie  ein  Hund  biff,  biff.  Die  zweite  Haut  ist  eine  Schweinshaut ,  da 
muli  man  scharf  schlagen,  soil  man  hindurch  haun.  Wird  sie  aber  ge- 
troffen,   so  kreischet  sie  och,  och,  wie  eine  Sau.     Die   dritte  Haut  ist 
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eine  Menschenhaot.  Wer  die  tnfft,  der  h5rt  eine  Stimme:  ach  herz- 
Ifeber  Mann,  ich  will  alles  tun,  was  dir  Ueb  ist.  Zu  dieser  Hfaut  ge- 
langen  wenig  Manner,  denn  diese  Menschenliaut  ist  so  diinn  wie  em 
Mohnblflttlein  and  wer  sie  anriihri,  der  hat  gewonnen*  Sonst  bleiben 
die  zw^ei  andern  Haute  gemeiniglicb  bei  den  Weibern,  und  die  Hunds- 
haut  am  allermeisten:  das  Widerbellen/'^^)  sagt  Johannes  Agricola  aus 
Eisleben*  Solcbe  Sentertxen  verhallten  natlirlich  nicbt  ungehOrt.  Man 
vergriff  sich  in  unerhdrter  Weise  an  den  Frauen.  Geiler  predigte  iiber 
die  „geizigen,  unkeuschen,  neidischen.  gehassrgen,  putzsuchtigen,  wider- 
spenstigen  Weiber**;  »,Fur  solche  hallistarngkeit  und  widerspennigkert 
ist  kein  besser  remedium  weder  (als)  daz  kraut,  so  eichenholz  heilit/'^*''} 
Die  MiUhandlungen  gehen  z.  B,  in  Niirnberg  so  weit,  dafi  ehrsame 
Frauen  vor  der  Brutalitat  des  Qatteo  ins  LochgefSngnis,  zur  Hefe  der 
Menschheit  fliehn.  Aber  der  Rat  zwingt  sie  zur  Ruckkehr  ins  Heimat- 
haus,  da  dem  Ehemann  das  Recht  zum  Prugeln  ,,niit  der  Feuest  oder 
ein  prOgger*  zusteht.  Die  Formel  der  Urfehde  nach  tiberstandener 
Strafe  fiir  ungetreue  oder  schlagkistige  Ehemanner,  wie  sie  der  Kiinstler 
Urs  Graf  in  Basel,  1522  schwdren  muCte,  lantete:  ,,sich  vor  sokhem 
schandlichen  Leben,  des  Ehebruchs  und  anderer  Mutwilligkeit  zu  hliten/' 
dann  seine  Frau  nicht  mehr  zu  ,,stoiJen,  schlagen,  kntitschen,  clemmen, 
nocb  in  einigen  andern  Weg  zu  beleidigen/*''^ 

Andere  Sprichw5rter  Agricolas,  die  Frauenuntugenden  zuni  Gegen- 
stand  haben,  sind: 

Einem  bdsen  Weib  kann  niemand  steuern/'**)  Einem  Weib  soil  man 
nichts  heimliches  sagen,  denn  es  kann  nicht  schweigen.  Lange  Kleider 
—  kurzer  Sinn,  Die  Weiber  fUhren  das  Schwert  im  Maul,  danim  muli 
man  sie  auf  die  Scheide  schlagen,  Weiin  ein  Mann  das  Weib  einmal 
schlMgt,  so  schl^gt  er  sie  auch  mehrmals,  Ein  alter  Mann,  ein  iunges 
Weib  —  gewili  Kinder.  Besser  ist  ein  alter  Mann  und  ein  junges 
Weib  als  ein  altes  Weib  und  ein  junger  GeselK  Ein  Weib  schmiickt 
sich  von  Natur  aus  gem.  Die  Weiber  treiben  all  ihren  Handel  mit 
Rat  des  Spiegel.  Kein  stolzer  Tier  auf  Erden  als  ein  Pferd  und  ein 
Weib.  Es  nimnit  kein  Weib  einen  alten  Mann  um  Gotteswillen,  — 
Frauenfleisch  ist  wohlfeiler  zu  haben  als  Kalbflejsch''  schreibt  Ulrich  von 
Wtirttemherg  an  seinen  Sohn  Graf  Eberhard.^^'O 

Stellt  nun  Agrico!a  das  Schlagen  der  Frau  gleich  tausenden  seiner 
Zeitgenossen  als  Notwendigkeit  hin  —  es  soil  auch  heute  noch  solche 
K^utze  geben,  hOrte  ich  sagen  —  so  muli  er  hinwieder  bekennen: 
„Einem  Mann  bringt  es  kleine  Ehre,  wenn  er  ein  Weib  schliigl/*  ***) 
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Die  SprichwortsamiTilun^  Ititit  sich  noch  welter  ausdehnen,  doch 
erspare  ich  mir  das,  am  nicht  zu  erniiiden.  Auch  viele  Derbheiten 
zotigster  Art,  die  als  geflOgelte  Worte  umliefen,  habe  ich  unterdruckt, 
obgleich  auch  sie  wertvolle  Dokumente  von  der  Geringschatzung  der 
Frati  bilderi. 

Man  darf  alterdings  gegen  derartige  Sprichw5rter  and  Redensarten 
nicht  allzu  scharf  Ins  Gericht  gehen,  denn  die  Zote  gehorte  zum  Humor, 
wie  die  Scheide  zum  Schwert.  Die  Zweideutigkeit  bis  zar  unverblumten 
Gemeiiilieit  genossen  das  hochste  Aiisehn  und  waren  voni  Hot  bis  zur 
Bauernhiitte  der  freundlicbsten  Aufnahme  gewili. 

hi  den  zahllosen  satiriscben  und  polemischen  Fiugblattero  niachen  sich 
jene  triviak^n  SpQUe  and  platt  komiscben  Szenen  breit,  iiber  die  unsere 
Grolieltern  noch  so  herzlidi  lacheri  koniiten  und  wo  diese  Satire  niclit 
mit  reinem  Salz  gewurzt  war,  da  tat  es  auch  der  Salpeter  aus  der 
Kloake,7') 

Die  Hofnarren,  eine  Zeitlaiig  ein  unentbehrliches  Requisit  an  den 
HOfen  der  Herrscher,  des  Hochadels,  ebeiiso  auf  den  Burgen  fronrmer 
Ritterorden,  wie  der  Deutschordensritter  auf  der  Marienburg/^)  brillierten 
in  den  plattesten  Unflfltigkeiten.  Sogar  Fraueii  als  Hofn^rrinnen 
kommen  vor. 

Im  Euletispiegel  wird  eine  „Thorin'\  eine  als  Nllrriii  gehaltene 
Schwachsinnige  erw^bnt,'^^)  In  Georg  Wickrams  Roman  ,,Reinhard  und 
Gabriotto''  wird  gleichfalls  eine  Hofnilrrin  genannt.  1722  hielt  sich 
die  Herzogin  von  Sacbsen- WeiLSenfels  eine  Hofn^rrin  zur  Belustigung 
in  ihren  iiberaus  vielen  Muliestunden,  KSnigin  Barbara  von  Bt^hmen 
hat  1481  an  ihrem  Hof  ,,zwergk  und  zwirgin*'  zur  Belustigung.^^)  Und 
so  war  es  noch  an  vielen  anderen  Hofen.  Denn  ,,,  .  .  es  ist  stets  und 
allerwegen  so  gewesen.  dali  etiiche  weltliche  Ftirsten  und  Herrn  viel 
eher  einen  Narren  oder  Zwerg  uni  sich  haben  und  leiden  wollen  als 
einen  Witzigen*'  sagt  Moscheroscb,**") 

Die  Litst  an  platten,  unverbliimten  Sptiiien  und  derbster  literarischer 
Kost  herrscht  noch  lauge  vor,  daneben  ist  aber  die  Freude  an  den 
Abenteuern  der  Ritterzeit  nicbt  verioren  gegangeri. 

Die  Bibliothek  einer  adeligen  Dame  des  flinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
enth^ltt  aulier  Erbauungs-  und  nutzlichen  BQchern  den  Welschen  Gast, 
Wiihelm  von  Arense,  Titurel,  Parzival,  Wigalois,  Erec,  Eneit  und  ahnliche 
Unterbaltungsliteratur.^'')  Man  las  allentbalben  gerne.  Zu  Ende  dieser^ 
Epoche  konnte  Johann  Beuch  melden:  .,Die  Vornehmen  des  Landes, 
das  gemeine  Volk»  Manner  und  Frauen,   haben  hier  in  unserer  ganzen 
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Gegend  (den  Niederlanden)  viele  deutsche  Bucher,  woriii  sie  lesen  und 
shidieren/V)  Eirier  Riesenverbreitung  erfreuten  sich  die  ,,erschrocklichen'' 
Schriften  und  Flugblatter  von  Viel-  und  MiOgeburten,  Himmelszeidien 
und  Verbrechen,^^) 

Eine  GrSfin  Maria  v,  Wolkenstein  verzeichnet  Ausgaben  fur  ,,das 
Heldenbuch*\  „das  himbelische  Fraaenzimnier'\  den  „Tugendspieger' 
und  Th*  von  Kempis  ,^Nachvolgung  Christi*'.  AuiJer  solchen  Ritter- 
buchem  las  man  Immer  gem  die  volkstilmliche  Literatur.  Sclion  der 
Pfaffe  Amis  des  Strickers  in  der  ersten  HMlfte  des  dreizelinten  Jahr- 
hunderts  huldigt  dem  Naturalia  non  sunt  turpia  in  aiisgiebigster  Weise, 
doch  ist  er  ein  Engel  an  Keuschheit  gegen  die  Volks-  und  Scbwank- 
biicher,  die  dem  selbstbewuBten  Biirgertum  die  feudalen  Epen  und 
Heldenlieder  ersetzten.  Der  ,,Pfarrer  vom  Kalenberg''  hiilt  mit  seinen 
riicksichtslosen  Derbheiten  auch  nicbt  vor  dem  Altar  inne.  Er  zeigt  sich 
seiner  Herrin  der  ,»frow  Espet  von  Bayern"  in  phiris  naturalibus,  er 
nimmt  sich,  da  ihm  der  Bischof  eine  vierzigjahrige  ,,Schaffnerin**  vor- 
schreibt,  lieber  zwei  van  je  zwanzig  Jahren,  er  fOhrt  der  hohen  Frati 
nackte  Bauern  vor  und  besteht  noch  andere  to!le  Abenteuer,  die  an 
Eindeutigkeit  nichts 
zu  wQnschen  iibrig 
lassen,^^^)  Beson- 
ders  schlecht  kom- 
meiiimKalenberger, 
demStammvaterdes 
franzOslschen 

Calembourgs  ^") , 
die  Schaffnerinnen, 
Keilnerinnen,     mo- 
dern    ausgedrt'ickt, 

die  Pfarrers- 
kOchinnen  weg,  die 
spater  zu  stehenden 
Figuren  in  den  Fast- 
nachtsspielen  und 
andern  Volks- 

stiicken  warden. 
„Peter    Leu'\    ein 
spHtererNacliabmer  „^         .     ,      ^.    , .       .   ,       ^  . 

des       Pfaffen       vom  (Titemifcrt  cUer  Fiugidmft  von  Ham  Sich* ) 
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Kalenberg  iiberbletet  selnen  Vorgilnger  noch  an  gewag^en  Situationen, 
Heute  verm(3gen  sie  ims,  abgesehn  von  aller  Priiderie,  kaum  ein  Lacbelri 
zu  entlocken,  da  sie  absichtlich  nur  allein  der  Netgung  des  Verfassers 
zum  Schmutzigsten  entspringen. 

Neithard  Fuchs,^')  der  dritte  im  Bunde,  ist  der  gemeinste  von  alien, 
„Der  Held''  der  Dichtung,  ist  der  Minnesinger  Neithart  von  Riuwental, 
dem  sein  Dichter  den  Namen  Fuchs  beilegt.  Mit  dem  bekannten  Tier- 
epos  bat  das  Volksbuch  nichts  zu  schaffen.  Im  Neithart  Fuchs  ist 
der  Minnesinger  Hofnarr  bei  Otto  dem  Fr5hlichen  von  Osterreich, 
demselben,  der  sich  an  den  Sp^iien  des  Kaienbergers  ergOtzte.  Durch 
einen  ihm  gespielten  schmutzigen  Streich  beim  Finden  des  ersten 
Veilchens  im  Frilhling  wird  Neithart  zu  eineni  Feind  der  Bauern,  denen 
er  die  tollsten  Possen  spielt,  Im  IX. ^^')  und  XXX,^'^)  Gedicht  schildert 
Neithart  in  einem  Gespracb  zwischen  zwei  Bauerinnen,  Mutter  und 
Tochter,  die  Unmoral  auf  dem  Darf  in  den  allerschwarzesten  Farben. 
Das  ganze,  Qbrigens  poetisch  wertlose  Gedicht,  ist  so  uppig,  dali  es 
heute  unfehlbar  dem  Staatsanwalt  verfallen,  jedenfalls  aber  nur  bei  ganz 
unreifen  Geistern  Gefalfen  erregen  wlirde. 

Anders  verhalt  es  sich  mit  den  Volksblichern,  die  durch  die  Buch- 
druckerkunst  allgemeine  Verbreitung  erhietten  und  $ich»  in  ges^uberter 
Gestalt,  noch  heute  hoher  Gunst  erfreuen,  Vor  allem  ist  es  unser 
unsterblicber  Tyll  Eulenspiegel,  diese  Verktjrperung  eines  lUngst  in 
den  Orkus  zuriickgekehrten  alten  und  veralteten  Obermuts,  der  bei 
aller  Deutschhett  jetzt  nur  noch  fremdartig  anmutet.  Tyll  zeigt  den 
Mutwillen,  wie  ihn  etwa  die  viel  harmloseren,  bosen  Bub  en  Max  und 
Moritz  aufweisen.  In  zahllosen  Daicken  verbreitet,  von  Fischart  In  Reime 
gebracht,  ins  Niederlandische,  Franz(isische,  Englische,  D^nische,  Schwe- 
dische,  BOhmische,  Polnische,  Lateinische  und  jOdisch-Deutsche  Ubersetzt» 
genoti  Eulenspiegel  eine  Beliebheit  sondergleicben.  Die  Streiche,  waren 
Volksgut  gewordeUj  wie  der  Name  des  Schalks  zu  einem  geflugelten 
Wort  wurde.  Sein  Nachfolger  aus  der  Mark,  Hans  Clauert,  ist  naiver 
und  behaglicher  als  Eulenspiegel  ,,und  seine  Streiche  versteigen  srch  nicht 
zu  jener  Ftille  von  Roheit,  die  beini  Eulenspiegel  unsere  verfeinerten 
Empfindungen  nicht  selten  verletzt.  Dennoch  gebietet  auch  er  uber  ein 
gut  Teil  unverfaiscbter  Derbheit,  scheut  sich  nicht  Dinge  zu  tun,  deren 
Erw^hnung  allein  heute  unmGglich  ware,  und  meidet  auch  gemeine  Piatt- 
heiten  nicht.*^^) 

All  diese  Lieblingsblicher  des  deutschen  Biirgertums,  zu  denen  sich 
noch  spater  die  Schwankliteratur  gesellte,  sind  Gesch5pfe  einer  friiheren 
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Zeit,  denen  erst  Gutenbergs  schwarze  Kunst  zu  dauerndem  Leben  ver- 
half.  Was  in  Anekdotenform  von  Mund  zu  Mund  kolportiert  wurde 
Oder,  gleich  dem  Volksbuch  „Salman  und  Morolf"  mit  seinen  bissigen 
Ausfallen  gegen  die  Frauen  und  der  in  Grobheiten  und  Zoten  gekleideten 
Lebensweisheit,  in  Handschriften  nur  einem  kleinen  Kreis  erhMltlich  war, 
wurde  durch  die  Pressen  der  Allgemeinheit  zugflnglich  gemacht.  Das 
flatterte  von  Haus  zu  Haus,  fand  tiberall  frOhlichen  Willkomm.  War  es 
doch  Geist  der  Zeit,  oder  wie  wir  heute  sagen,  „aktueir*  —  und  Ak- 
tualitMten  haben  immer  ihr  Publikum.  Auf  inneren  Gehalt  wird  in 
solchen  FMllen  weniger  gesehen,  die  Hauptsache  bleibt  die  Aktualit^t. 
Und  geht  diese  gar  noch  Hand  in  Hand  mit  Realismus  und  Naturalismus, 
dann  kann  Erfolg  nicht  ausbleiben.  Das  wuBten  die  Verfasser  solcher 
Bticher  von  altersher  bis  zum  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert  ganz  genau. 
Bartholomaus  KrUger  ebenso  wie  Leutnant  Bilse  und  Margarete  BOhme. 


IX.  Abschnitt. 

Ein  tristes  Kapitel. 

Die  gate  alte  Zeit!  Wann  war  sie,  wann  hat  sie  die  Menschheit 
begliickt?  Im  Mittelalter  gewiB  nicht,  in  der  neuern  Zeit  ebenso  wenig 
wie  in  den  Tagen  der  Empfindsamkeit  und  als  GroBvater  die  GroBmutter 
nahm.  Wie  jedes  Dach  sein  Ach,  so  hat  jede  Epoche  ihre  Schatten- 
seiten  und  je  weiter  wir  in  der  Weltgeschichte  zuriickgehen,  desto  mehr 
iiberwiegt  der  Druck,  unter  dem  die  Menschen  seufzten.  Alle  Schlag- 
w6rter,  mit  denen  das  Einst  wohlwollend  belegt  wird,  sind  nichts  als 
hohle,  unbedacht  ausgesprochene  Faseleien.  Wer  mOchte  in  der  Zeit 
der  Hexenverfolgung  gelebt  haben,  wer  —  um  weniger  drastische  Bei- 
spiele  anzufiihren  —  sich  mit  einem  Kerzenstummel  durch  ungepflasterte, 
enge,  hcht-  und  luftlose  StraBen  nach  Haus  tappen?  Wer  mit  dem 
Postkafren  iiber  holprige  LandstraBen  so  viele  Tage  rumpeln,  wie  er 
heute  Stunden  braucht?  Wer  wollte  auf  die  Zeitung,  auf  den  Telegraph, 
auf  das  Theater,  kurz  auf  all  die  tausend  Bequemlichkeiten  und  An- 
nehmlichkeiten  verzichten,  die  durch  die  Fortschritte  der  Technik  und 
Kultur  in  alien  ihren  Abstufungen  das  Leben  inhaltsyoll  machen.  GewiB, 
es  gibt  Menschen,  die  all  das  entbehren  kOnnen,  entbehren  mlissen. 
Aber  entweder  zwingt  sie  das  eiserne  MuB  dazu,  oder  sie  vermissen 
es  nicht,  weil  es  ihnen  unbekannt  geblieben  ist.  Aber  selbst  jenen,  die 
nur  einen  Bruchteil  der  modernen  Kultur  kennen  gelernt  haben,  wUrde 
das  Leben  in  einer  Stadt  des  vierzehnten  oder  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
kaum  als  wiinschenswerter  Zustand  erscheinen.  Schon  allein  die  be- 
hOrdliche  Bevormundung  wlirde  dem  geduldigsten  Mitbiirger  eines  unserer 
Polizeistaaten  mehr  als  ihm  und  seiner  Beh5rde  lieb  wMre  die  Galle  ins 
Blut  treiben. 

So  ein  Stadtrat  der  Vergangenheit  mischte  sich  eben  in  all  und 
jedes.  Er  kiimmerte  sich  um  Geburt,  Hochzeit,  Taufe,  Todesfall.  Er 
schrieb  die  Kleidung  vor,  bestimmte  die  Anzahl  der  Gange  auf  der 
Tafel.     Er  lieB  flott  drauf  loshangen,  kOpfen,  radern,  staupen  und  brand- 
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marken,  ja  er  wiirdigte  sogar  die  affentliche  Unsittlichkeit  bis  ins 
k(etnste  Detail  seiner  gaiiz  besontlern  Aiifmerksamkeit  und  Fursorge. 

Man  war  in  der  Vergang^enheit  kein  Freund  von  Qeheimniskr^merel, 
Was  nicht  durch  gGttliche  oder  weltfiche  Oesetze  verboten  war,  konnte 
jeder  frei  und  offen  tun.  Darum  duldeten  die  mittelalterlichen  Stadte 
die  gewerbsmaiJige  Unzucht  nicht  ntir,  sondern  sie  gaben  ihnen  gewisser- 
tnaSen  den  Charakter  von  stadtischen  Institutionen  mit  Pflichten,  aber 
auch  mit  woJilverbrieften  Rechten. 

Jede  Stadt,  selbst  jedes  Nestchen  im  grolien  rbmischen  Reich 
deutscher  Nation  war  mit  FrauenhiJusern  gesegnet,  in  denen  die 
Priesterinnen  der  Venus  vulgivaga  kaserniert  lebten.  Fur  Zucht  und 
Ordniing  sorgte  ein  von  der  Behttrde  bestlitigter  Vorsteher  oder  eine 
Vorsteberin,  Ruffian  oder  Ruffianin  genannt.  Der  alte  Humor  nannte 
diese  Wirtinnen  zuweilen  die  Konigin  oder  Abtissin  des  Frauenliauses.M 
was  aber  nicht  verbinderte,  daU  diese  Menschenklasse  zu  den  auberhalb 
der  Gesellschaft  stehenden  zilhlte,  wfe  die  Insassinnen  der  Frauen- 
bauser,  die  Henker»  die  Vaganten  und  die  Juden.  Scbon  das  west- 
gotische  und  langohardiscbe  Recht  gedenkt  dieser  Frauenwirte,  Das 
erstgenarinte  bedroht  sie  mit  Todesstrafe,  das  westgotische  mit  Zficbtigung, 
wenn  sie  ihren  Beruf  nicht  aufgeben  wollen.^) 

Man  war  allenthalben  von  der  Notwendigkeit  solcher  Anstalten 
durchdrungen.  Als  sich  15f>2  der  Niirnberger  Rat  bei  drei  Predigerri 
und  sechs  Rechtsgelehrten  Gutachten  uber  die  geplante  Abscbaffung 
der  Frauenhiiuser  einholte,  widerrieten  zwei  Junsten  die  Aufhebung, 
wei!  ,,  nicht  jeder  sich  an  den  Htmmel  halt  en  k5nne  und  weil  durch  die 
Abscbaffung  ehrliche  Tochter  in  Gefahr  wiirden  gebracht  werden*'. 
Die  Prediger  erkannten  zwar  dasseibe  Motiv  an,  erklarten  aber,  daU 
man  das  B5se  nicht  dulden  dtirfe,  urn  dadurch  Qutes  zu  eriangen,  also 
den  Gegensatz  vom  jesuitischeu  Zweck,  der  das  Mittel  heihgt.  In 
Frankfurt  am  Main  trat  schon  1537  der  Pradikant  Geltner  mit  den- 
selben  Gninden  wre  die  Junsten  fiir  die  Frauenhfiuser  ein,  er  konnte 
sich  dabei  auf  den  Kirchenvater  Augustinus  berufen.  der  da  meint; 
,,Hebt  die  Prostitution  auf.  und  ihr  werdet  Unordnung  sehn/' 

Aus  diesem  Gedankengang  heraus  lettete  Nurnberg  die  1470  ab- 
gefaUte  Frauenhaus-Ordnung  mit  den  Worten  eiri:  Obgleich  der  Rat 
selbstverstltridlich  verpflichtet  sei,  Ehrbarkeit  und  gute  Sitten  zu  nabren, 
Siinde  aber  und  strHfliches  Wesen  zu  verhindem,  so  dulde  er  doch  zur 
Vermeidung  grtlUeren  Obels  in  der  Christenheit  gemeine  Weiber,  es 
sei  aber  nfitig,  in  bezug  auf  sie  erne  Ordnung  einzufiihren. 


wo 
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Der  Ruffian  war  der  Stadt  gegentiber  verantwortlich  flir  das 
Frauenhaus  and  hatte  einen  Eid,  in  Wijrzburg  sogar  drei,  je  einen  fiir 
Rat;  Fiirstbiscfiof  und  Domkapitef,  abzulegen,  Darauf  erhielt  er  die  Be- 
stallungsurkunde*  Eine  solche  von  Wiirzburg  aus  dem  Jahr  1444  lautet: 
,Jtem  der  Rath  hat  Martin  Hume!  von  Newenburg  bei  Basel  aufge* 
aufgenomtnen  2u  eytiem  HUrrn  Wirtt  vnd  ihm  das  Haus  bevolen  ge- 
trewlich  zuzusehen,*'^) 

Dieser  Hummel  war  iibrigens  ein  GemOtsmensch,  dem  seine  Lands- 
manninnen  besonders  ans  Herz  gewaclisen  waren.  Als  Peter  Schneider 
von  Neuenburg  auf  der  Suche  nach  seiner  entflohenen  Frau  in  Wiirz- 
burg eintraf,  land  er  die  holde  Gattin  unter  der  Obhut  des  Herrn 
Hummel  im  Haus  „Zum  Esel'',  Der  Peter  bewillkommnete  sein  Weibchen 
mit  einer  Tracht  Priigel,  wofiir  er,  da  er  gegen  die  Frauenhaus -Ordnung 
verstolien  hatte,  in  den  Kerker  spazierte.  Ob  Hummel  in  Strafe  ge- 
nommen  wurde,  davon  verlautet  nichts,  denn  auch  er  hatte  sich  gegen 
die  Satzungen  vergangen. 

Es  sollte  nilmlich  weder  ein  Stadtkind  noch  eine  Ehefrau  zu  denen, 
,,so  an  der  Unehre  sitzen",  zugelassen  werden.  Aber  Gesetze  sind 
bekanntlich  da,  um  umgangen  zu  werden.  Wie  sich  m  LUbeck  1476 
Biirgerinnen  mit  Schleiern  vor  den  Gesichtern  in  die  Freudenhauser 
begaben,  weshalb  der  Herzog  von  Sachsen  den  Rat  aufforderte,  solche 
Schleier  zu  verbieten,  so  gingen  in  Ulm  1527  verheiratete  Frauen  ganz 
ohne  Scheu  unter  die  Offentlichen  Dirnen. 

In  fast  alien  Verordnungen  war  Juden,  EhemSnnern  und  Geistlichen 
der  Zutritt  in  die  Frauenhauser  tmtersagt. 

Wie  schrecklich  mit  ein  em  im  Bordell  ertappten  Juden  umgegangen 
wurde,  berichten  die  Weistlimer,^)  Nach  dem  Schwabenspiegel  317 
soliten  der  Jude  und  das  MUdchen  verbrannt  werden.  Die  spate  re  Zeit 
begnligte  sich  mit  Auspeitschung  des  Israeliten.  In  Wien  wurde  ein 
Jude,  der  mit  einem  Christenwetb  ,,Liebschaft''  gepflogen,  solange  ins  Ge- 
fangnis  geworfen,  bis  er  zur  Strafe  und  Besserung  wenigstens  zehn 
Mark  erlegt  hatte.  Die  Christin,  die  solchen  ^verdammten  Unfug''  dulden 
und  ,Jhr  gelieben  lassen  wurde'\  die  sollte  mit  starken  Prugeln  aus  der 
Stadt  hinausgetrieben  werden,  ohne  Hoffnung,  jemals  wieder  dahin  zurlick- 
kehren  zu  diirfen.^)  So  beschloB  wenigstens  die  Wiener  Kirchensynode 
von   1267. 

Ehemanner  hatten  sich  durch  Strafgelder  zu  lOsen,  In  Ntirdlingen 
verbot  1472  der  Rat  in  seiner  Haus-Ordnung  den  Geistlichen  nicht  den 
Besuch  des  Frauenhauses,  denn  das  war   doch  undurchfilhrbar,  sondern 
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nur,  eine  ganze  Nactit  darin  zuzubrmgeTi.*')  In  Frankhirt  am  Main  ist 
1473  die  Rede  von  Prtestern,  die  ,,ini  Rosentale  by  den  dorechten  (tdrichten) 
Frauwen  liegen/' 

An  gewissen  Feiertagen  und  deren  Vorabenden  durfte  kein  EinlaB 
gewahrt  werden. 

Speisen  und  Getrfinke  fQr  die  Madchen  waren  obrigkeitlich  nach 
Menge  und  Preis  genau  festgesetzt,  ebenso  die  von  den  Dirnen  zu 
fordernde  Entlohnnng. 

Aufier  Ehefrauen  sollte  der  Ruffian  Stadtkinder,  unreife  Madchen 
Oder  solche,  die  in  andern  Umstanden  waren,  nicht  im  Haus  dulden.  Er 
muLSte  seine  Scbutzbefohlenen  von  aulierhalb  bezlehen*  Hingegen  war 
es  nicht  selten,  daO  Frauen  und  Madchen  von  ihren  Manner n  oder  Eltern 
einem  Frauen wtrt  verpfSndet  wurden.  Dies  gait  fiir  erlaubt,  wenn  die 
Frauen  sperson  dam  it  ernverstanden  war.  In  Speyer  will  einmal  ein  Strolch 
seine  Geliebte  ftir  eine  Woche  gegen  geringe  Barzahlting  im  Frauenhaus 
versetzen.') 

Auf  das  Freiwillig  war  in  fast  alien  Ordnungen  der  Ton  gelegt, 
denn  ins  Haus  locken  dtirfte  der  Kuppelwirt  bei  schw^erer  Strafe  kein 
weibliches  Wesen,  Nur  in  Ulm  konnte  man  Frauen  ohne  ihre  Zustimmung 
ins  Bordell  bringen.  In  der  Frauenhaus-Ordnung  beilit  es  njimlich:  ,,Zum 
siebenten,  ob  sich  fugle,  daU  dem  Wiertt  ain  Fraw  oder  Dim,  wider 
jren  Willen  versetzt  wurde,  und  sie  oder  jr  Freund,  jr  widerumb  aus 
dem  Hauli  begehrten,  so  soil  der  Wiertt  dieselben  Frawn  oder  Dirnen 
onerhindert  und  on  das  Gellt,  darumb  sie  ime  versetzt  ist,  aulier  dem 
Haus  kommen  lassen/''^)  Also  man  erlaubt  es  zwar,  knupft  aber  daran 
Bedingungen,  auf  die  so  leicht  kein  Frauenwirt  eingegangen  sein  durfte. 
So  schiebt  man  stets  dem  Ruffian  einen  Riegel  zugunsten  der  Dirnen 
vor.  Der  Wirt  sollte  seine  Scbutzbefohlenen  nicht  iiberteuern.  Er  durfte 
sie  nicht  hindern  auf  die  Stralie  und  in  die  Kirche  zu  gehen,  „nachdem 
sy  Freyweyber  genannt  sein'\  Andererseits  durften  sie  sich  aoch 
ntemandem  versagen,  well  sie  v^frey  vnd  nach  irem  namen  gemein 
sollten*'. 

Nur  ein  Teii  ihres  Verdienstes  fiel  dem  Wirt  zu,  in  Basel  1384 
ein  Drittei,'*)  in  Ulm  einebestimmte  verhBltnismiiliig  geringe  Summe^*'),  was 
darauf  zuruckzijfilhren  ist,  dali  die  Stadt  dte,»bestenFrIuleins''  im  ganzen  und 
grolien  mil  einer  Toleranz  behandelte,  die  etwas  imsagbar  Naives  an 
sich  hat  Erw^arb  sich  doch  eine  ganz  gewGhnliche  Dime  in  manchen 
Stadten  das  Btirgerrecht,  wenn  sfe  eine  geraume,  genau  bestimmte  Zeit 
der  Stadt  ,,gute  Dienste'*  geleistet  hatte.     Ob  sie  aber  dadurch  ehrlich 
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iiTi  vorzeitlichen  Sinne  wurde,  nicht  am  Schiridanger  vvfe  der  hingjerichtete 
Verbrecher  begraben  wurde  und  Ober  dem  AuswOriling  der  mittelalterHchen 
Gesellschaft,  dem  Scliarfrrchter  stand,  davon  ist  nichts  zu  finden  in  den 
Satzungen  der  Vergangenhett.  Sie  wurde  nur  zum  Stadtkind  mit  dessen 
Pflichten  aber  nicbt  mit  dessen  Rechteo. 

Anders  war  es  freilich,  wenn  eine  Dime  durch  eine  ehrUche  Heirat 
ihre  biirgerlichen  Rechte  wieder  erlangte,  Das  war  nicbt  nur  erlaubt, 
son  der  n  auch  vielerorts  sehr  gern  gesehn.  Der  Wirt  mufite  sie  unge- 
liindert  ziehn  lassen,  auch  wenn  sie  ihm  noch  so  viel  scbuldete.  Oberdies 
erhielt  der,  welcher  eine  dfeser  SUnderinnen  zum  Weib  natim,  eine  namhafte 
Aussteuer*  War  in  Wien  z.  B.  den  zunftigen  Handwerkern  nach  der 
Zuoftordnung  bei  AiisschlietJung  aus  der  Zunft  untersagt  ,,freie  Frauen** 
zu  ehiichen»  so  gewabrte  Niirnberg  sokhen  Handwerkern  kostenlos  das 
Biirgerrecht.^*)  Auch  einem  Nadler,  der  eine  getaufte  Jiidin  zur  Ehe 
genommen  hatte,  verlieh  der  Rat  1475  deshalb  das  Biirgerrecht. 

Wenn  eine  Dime  sich  verheiratet,  so  soil  der  Brautigam  keinen 
Kranz  tragen,  die  Braut  nitr  im  schmucklosen  Schleier  fast  nhne  Gefolge 
zur  Kirche  vvandern.  Das  Mahl  muli  obne  Spiel  und  Frdhlichkeit  ab- 
gehalten  werden.  Auf  dem  Land  dienen  1582  Strohkr^nze  zur  Zterde^ 
der  Gerichtsbijttel  als  Geleit»  bestimmen  Alt-Nurnberger  Verordnungen.^^) 

Ein  weiterer  Beweis  von  Duldsamkeit  ist  darin  zu  finden,  dali  man 
die  feilen  Weiber  bei  Hochzeiten  und  Gastmahlern  StrMulie  verteilenj^^)  bei 
Tanzen  und  Lustbarkeiten  auf  dem  Rathaus  oder  in  der  Herrentrinkstube 
in  Schmuck  und  Putz  ersclieinen  liel],  Sie  verloren  1495  dieses  Privilege 
das  endgijltig  aber  erst  1546  auf  Antrieb  der  ,,erbaren'\  jedenfalls 
taktvollen  Frauen  beseitigt  wurde J^) 

Im  Frauenhaus  genossen  ^\^  Dirnen  den  weitgehendsten  Schutz. 
So  wie  dort  verboten  war,  zu  schw?5ren  und  zu  fluchen,  so  war 
es  streng  untersagt  und  gait  als  besonders  strafwiirdig,  die  Tochter 
des  Frauenhauses  zu  mrUhandeln.  Wer  dies  tat,  hatte  die  auf  Friedens- 
bruch  gesetzte  Strafe  zu  gewartigen,^')  Wie  es  trotzdem  in  diesen 
Hilusern  zuging,  zeigt  die  Tatsache,  dali  wMhrend  sich  Kaiser  Karl  IV. 
1355  in  Regensburg  aufhiett,  im  Bordell  fast  jeden  Abend  Tumulte 
vorfielen,  bei  denen  zwei  Patrizier  erschlagen  wurden.  1465  erlaubte 
man  dem  Ruffian  im  Tempelhaus  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main  ein  Messer 
zu  seiner  Sicherheit  zu  tragen.  Ebenso  durfte  der  Ulmer  Frauenwirt 
Messer  mid  Degen  an  sich  haben.  In  der  Ndrdlinger  Frauenhaus- 
Ordnung  wird  angegeben,  was  bei  ..Aufriihr,  Qefecht,  Scheltworte 
und   anderen    Unrath"    zu    veranlassen   sei.      Der   Frankfurter   Rot    laBt 
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angesichts  solcher  Tatsachen  1557  das  Frauenhaus  geschtossen  ,,zur 
Verhlitung  allerlei  Unraths''  als  dort  der  Ftirstentag  abgehalten  wirdJ^) 

Alle  diese  Bevorzugungen  galten  Jedoch  nur  der  Korporalion 
niemals  dem  Individuum.  Dies  war  erne  Sache,  die  man  tunlichst 
vor  Besch^digung  schtltzte»  weil  man  sie  ftir  nOtzltch  hielt,  die  man 
aber  nur  als  Sache  schatzte.  Die  Achtung  vor  den  ehrbaren  Frauen 
und  die  MiOachtung  dieser  Qefallenen  sprach  sich  schon  dadurch  aus» 
daO  man  sowobl  den  offiziellen  Buhlerinnen  wie  aucb  fOr  ,,die  heim- 
iichen  Frauen  und  Tochter,  die  in  der  Stadt  auf  und  niedergant  und  nit 
in  offenen  Frauenhausern  sind*'^')  ais  Unterscheidungszeichen  eine  eigene, 
jeicht  kenntliche  Tracht  vorschneb. 

Mit  dieser  Uniformierung  besch^ftrgt  sfch  sogar  die  Reichsgcsetz- 
gebung.  Die  ,,Neue  Kaiserliche  Ordnung  und  Reformation  guter  Polizei 
im  Heiligen  Rfimischen  Reiche'*  anno  Domini  1530  handelt  im  elften 
Artikel  von  der  Tracht  der  ,,gemeirien  und  unehrlichen  Weiber".*^)  Die 
Abzeichen,  Mijtzchen,  Schleier,  Mantel,  aufgenalite  Flicken,  sind  z.  B.  In 
Ziirich  rot,  in  anderen  Stadten  gelbJ**)  Ahnlicher  Bevorzugungen  erfreuten 
stch  die  andern  Auswurflirige  der  stadtischen  Weibliclikert,  ndmlich  die 
Zugeh5rigen  des  Scharfrichters  und  die  Bewohnerinnen  des  Ghettos, 
Jede  dieser  drei  Frauenkategorien  mulite  abseits  von  den  ehrlichen 
Christenmenschen  hausen  und  am  Ende  ihres  freudlosen  Lebens  mit 
einem  Grab  auf  dem  Schindanger  vorHeb  nebmen. 

Und  wie  schwer  es  oft  war,  die  Unehrlichen  selbst  dorthin  zu  bringen. 
davon  gibt  das  pr^chtige  alte  Budi  Zeugnis.  mit  dem  so  recht  bezeich- 
nenden  Titel:  ,,Der  Weh-schreiende  Stein  liber  die  Grauet  dalJ  man 
die  Diener  der  Justiz  bis  anhero  nicht  zu  Grabe  getragen  und  nun  auch 
etUcher  ihrer  Frauen  in  Kindes-Noth  niemand  helffen  will,  —  Aufgerichtet 
zu  Husum  1685,  von  einem  Hauptparticipanten  der  Leyden,  so  der  Magistrat 
dariiber  eine  gute  Zeit  lang  ausgestanden.  Gedruckt  zu  Hamburg  1687/* 
Aus  jeder  Zeile  dieses  kulturgeschichtlich  tiberaus  wichtigen  Schm6kers 
spricht  das  durch  Vorurteile  absurdester  Art  bis  zur  Vertiertheit  ver- 
knCcberte  Herz  von  Pfahlbilrgern  eines  Nestes.  Tagelang  lassen  sie 
die  Frau  eines  Henkersknechtes  in  Kindswehen  Uegen,  ehe  die  ,,Damen'* 
der  Stadt,  von  der  Ratsverwandten  bis  zum  letzten  Fischwetb  in  ge- 
schlossener  Front,  endlich  gestatten,  dali  der  armen  Kreilienden  Hilfe 
zuteil  wird,  ,,Das  arme  Mensch  hat  in  der  h5chsten  Not  so  lange 
hinsitzen  mlissen,  bis  sie  das  Kind  dariiber  eingebOUet/'  Wir  in  unserer 
humanitaren  Zeit  lassen  zwar  auch  derartige  Frauen  mtt  ihren  Kindern 
verkommen,   wir  sind   nicht   weniger  intolerant   gegen   Friiulein  Mutter, 
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als  es  die  Vorzeit  war.  aber  wir  tun  es  doch  wenigstens  insgeheim, 
nicht  so  offenherzig,  so  elirlich  gemutlos,  Wir  bedauern  wenigstens 
die  armen,  aus  der  Gesellschaft  verbannten  GeschOpfe  —  ich  bitte  urn 
Bew^nderung  des  Fortschrittes! 

Man  unterschied  damals  Recht  und  Unrecht  sehr  genau,  Scharf- 
richter»  deren  Frauen  oder  Kinder  und  Dirnen  brachte  man  nach  wie 
vor  nur  unter  obrigkeitlichem  Zwang  unter  die  Erde.  Als  aber  in  demselben 
Husum  1724  der  Amtmann,  Baron  von  Gersdorff;  die  ganze  Burgerschaft 
zu  dem  Begrabnis  seiner  hSchsteigenen  Kammerjungfer  einladen  lielJ,  da  war 
man  gern  zur  Stelle.  Ja  Bauer,  das  war  und  ist  etwas  ganz  anderes!^**) 
Noch  scbtimmer  als  den  Zuchtigern,  den  JOdinnen  und  den  stadtischen 
Frauleins  ging  es  im  Leben  wie  im  Tod,  den  fahrenden  Dfrnen,  jenem 
ungeheuren  Heer  von  Vagantinnen,  das  erst  im  acbtzehnten  Jahrhundert 
ganzlich  verscliwinden  sollte. 

Die  Edda  weiB  bereits  von  argsinnigen  Weibern,  die  am  Weg 
sitzen  und  dem  Mann  „Stahi  und  Verstand  verstumpfen''.-')  Schon  vom 
Jahr  554  hOren  wir  von  einer  fr^nkischen  Verordnung  gegen  das  Un- 
wesen  der  fremden  fabrenden  Weiber,^-)  Dem  franzOsiscben  Heer 
folgten  1180  auf  einem  KriegSEUg  ftinfxehnhundert  Dirnen  nach,-*'^)  das 
allerdings  in  einer  Zeit,  wo  es  in  Fratrkreich  mehr  Freuden-  als  Wohn- 
liiluser  gegeben  haben  soll^"*) 

Die  fahrende  Dime  lebte,  wie  ihr  Beiwort  besagte,  auf  der  Land- 
stralie.  Sie  zog  den  Orten  zu,  wo  sich  Aussicht  auf  Erwerb  bot. 
Kirchweihen  in  Dorfern  und  Stadten,  Jahrm^rkte  und  Messen,  stadtische 
Festliclikeiten,  Kirchenversammlungen  und  Fiirstentage  waren  die  Ernte- 
platzc  fur  diese  Weiber,  Bot  sich  in  den  Stadten  Gelegenbeit  zum 
Unterschlupf  dann  blieben  sie  auch  liinger,  auf  das  Bitterste  angefeindet 

von    den  Stadtdtrnen,    den  en    sie 
'f^    das  Brot  verkurzten,  die  deshalb 
gegen  die  fahrenden  loszogen, 

Der  Rat  unterstii  zte  seine 
Madchen  in  einem  solchem  Fall 
in  weitgehendster  Weise*  Wieer 
1438  in  Basel  ,,den  Frauwen  im 
Frauwenhause  gonnen  (erlaubt), 
das  sie  die  offenberien  (offenbaren) 
Frauwen  in  der  Scheffer(-)  vnd 
andern  gassen  (gewaltsam)  in  das 

Fahretidc  Frau. 
(Nach  €iner  Mimature  dcs  la.  Jahiliiinderts.)  FraUWeuhaUS      ftireu"      Wird      aUCh 
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anderwarts  das  Einschreiten  der  stadtischen  Dirnen  gegen  ihre  Kon- 
kurrentitinen  gern  gestattet.^^) 

Am  drastischsten  bestrafte  man  wohl  in  Sachsen  nicht  phvilegierte 
Dirnen.  ,,Welche  Magd  oder  Weib  in  Unzucht  begriffen  ward,  der  schnitt 
man  die  Kleider  imter  dem  Giirtel  ab,  geifielte  sie  imd  verweiset  sie 
von  den  Leuten*'.^") 

Die  Zahl  von  Winkelbordellen  nahm  trotzdem  in  Stiidten  mil 
starkem  Fremdenverkehr  erschreckend  zu.  \n  Frankfurt  am  Main  waren 
sie  wahrend  des  ftmfzehnten  Jahrbimderts  so  bedeutend,  daO  der  reiche 
Claus  Stalberg  1501  dem  Rat  zweihundert  Gulden  vermachte  zur  Er- 
bauung  eines  groBen  Frauenhauses,  in  das  alle  freilebenden  Dirnen 
untergebracht  werden  sollten.-')  Nacb  SchlulJ  der  Herbstmesse  von  1489 
muBte  der  Frankfurter  Rat  „den  Frauenwirthynnen  von  Mentze  (Mainz)» 
Worms  ect.  sagen,  das  sie  hinweg  tziehen  vnnd  der  massen  (in  solcher 
Menge)  nit  widder  kommen.** 

Manchmal,  wean  es  gar  zu  bunt  U'urde,  griff  so  ein  Stadtrat  zum 
Staupbesen  und  fegte  das  Gesindel  griindlicti  zum  Tor  liinaus.  Auf 
Wiederkehr  stand  dffentliche  Strafarbeit,  Pranger,  Brandmarkung,  das 
Anhangen  des  L^stersteins  oder  der  Qeige  und  die  Auspeitschung, 
Nor  unter  dem  Schutz  einer  hohen  Pers5nlichkeit  konnten  die  zuriick- 
kehrenden  Vagantinnen  straflos  dem  Rat  trotzen.  ,,lm  Jahr  1512  war 
zu  Regensburg  ein  gauzes  Rudel  ausgewiesener  Weiber  mit  Kaiser 
Maximilian  I  wieder  in  die  Stadt  gekommen.  Sie  hielten  sich  am 
Schweif  seines  Rosses  und  an  seinen  Kleidern  fest,  wodurch  sie  gleich- 
sam  zum  Kaiser  gehttrten.  Man  gew^hrte  ihnen  denn  auch  darauf  den 
Aufenthalt  in  der  Stadt  nach  der  niittelalterlichen  Geflogenheit,  Ver- 
bannte  und  Flilchtige  wahrend  der  Anwesenbeit  des  Reiclisoberhauptes 
inoerlialb  der  Stadtmauern  gastlicb  aufzunehmen/'-^) 

Fiir  den.  trotz  aller  Roheit  gerechten  Sinn  des  Mittelalters  spricht 
es,  daO  seine  vornehmsten  Gesetzbiicher  selbst  im  fahrenden  Weib  das 
schwMchere  Qeschlecht  nicht  vergessen  und  die  dieser  Verworfenen  an- 
getane  Gewalt  bestraft  wissen  wollen.  Diese  Rechtsauffassung  vertritt 
der  Sachsenspiegel,  im  3.  Buch,  Artikel  46.  An  freyen  Weibern 
(varendeme  wive'^^'),  und  an  eines  Mannes  Bulschafft  (an  siner  amien) 
mag  ein  Mann  Noth  thun,  und  seinen  Leib  verwircken,  ob  er  sie  ohn 
Danck  notzOget"/"*^)  Herzog  Albrecht  IL  von  Osterreich  (1330-1339) 
Ijbernabm  in  seine  Handfeste  die  Verordnung  Rudolfs  von  Habsburg,  die 
wie  der  Sachsen spiegel  Ungemach  an  den  ,,gemeinen  Frouwen"'  ver- 
dammt.^^)   Die  meisten  alteren  Rechtsbiicher  gehen  aber  von  dem  Grund- 
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satz  aus,  dali  dem  keine  Elire  genommen  werden  kaiin,  der  diese  nicht 
besitzt.  Die  Frage,  ob  begangene  Notzticht  an  fahrenden  Frauen  zu 
qestrafen  sei,  wird  deshalb  aiich  entschieden  vernelnt,^^')  Ja  selbst 
Reclitsbucher,  wie  das  Augsburger  Stadtrecht,  in  denen  urspriinglich 
dies  Delikt  als  strafbar  hingestellt  worden  war,  redigieren  spater  ihre 
Ansicht  in  das  GegenteiK  wozu  der,  die  Moralit^t  untergrabende  Einfluli 
dieser  Gefallenen  das  seine  beigetragen  haben  mag.  Konnte  dodi  in 
einer  von  Bordellen  durchsetzten  und  von  Vagantinnen  mit  Vorliebe 
aufgesuchten  Stadt  wie  Basel  im  Jahr  1492  eine  getaiifte  jUdin  often  tlich 
aussprechen,  dali  es  keine  fromme  Frau  oder  Jungfrau  mehr  innerhalb 
des  Weichbilds  gebe.  Wenn  man  ein  reines  Maddien  finden  wolle^ 
miisse  man  es  in  der  Wiege  sucben.  Die  Frau  war  von  der  Richtig- 
keit  ihrer  Ansicht  derart  iiberzeugt,  dali  sie  die  Verbannung  einem 
Widerruf  vorzog, 

Aus  dem  Heer  der  fahrenden  und  unter  den  kasernierten  Dirnen 
gelang  es  w-ohl  auch  einmal  einer  besonders  glQcklichen  Demimonde 
sich  zu  einer  Sonderstellung  emporzuarbeiten.  In  diesem  Fall  entfaltete 
sie  all  das,  w^as  damals  als  Inbegriff  des  raffiniertesten  Luxus  gait.  Des- 
halb  diirfte  die  authentische  Beschreibung  einer  solchen  Courtisane,  die 
auch  einen  Blick  auf  ihren  Toilettentisch  gestattet,  von  Interesse  sein, 
Sie  ist  dem  Buch  „Piazza  universalis  oder  Schauplatz  der  Kiinste  iisw/' 
von  Th.  Garzonus  entnommen,  das,  etwa  50  Jahr  nach  des  Verfassers 
Tod,  1641  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  erschien.  Sie  findet  sich  auf  Seite 
682  ond  den  folgenden,  ,AVas  meynestu,  dali  sie  vorhaben  mit  ihren 
lieblichen  Gesilngen,  mit  ihren  kiinstlichen  Instrtmientis  musicis,  mit 
ihren  frewdigcn  Tanzen,  Spielen,  Malzeiten,  spazieren  und  andern  der* 
gieichen  angestelften  KurzweiL  als  dali  sie  denen,  so  sie  schon  an  sich 
haben  bracht,  nach  dem  Beutel  greiffen,  und  noch  andre  an  sich  hangen, 
welche  durch  Engelische  Stimm,  Musika  und  Geberden,  durch  ihre 
zierlicbe  Rede  und  endlich  durch  solche  unvergieichliche  Frewde  und 
Kurzweil  gleichsam  entziickt  auch  im  Wachen  von  ihnen  Mumen,  und 
sich  dermafien  in  ihrer  Lieb  verwickeln,  daii  sie  sich  nimmer  mehr 
k5nnen  oder  mOgen  loswirken.  Und  damit  fa  alles  kiVstlich  genug  zu- 
gehe,  und  ihre  Lieben  getrewen  desto  weidlicher  zu  tragen,  muli  alles 
in  ihren  Hausern  auf  das  zierlichste  ausgebutzet  seyn. 

Ihre  Bette  mit  seidenen  und  gulden  en  UmbhUngen  behangt,  die 
LeiltUcher  von  der  allerbesten  Leinwand,  die  KOssenziechen  uff  das 
stattlicbste  vernilhet  und  gestikt,  die  Stiihie  schon  iiberzogen,  die  Tische 
mit  den  besten  tiVrkischen  Teppichen  bedeckt,  die  Gemach  mit  Sammet 
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Oder  mit  gyldenen  Stiicken  behilngt,  die  Thresiir  (Tresor,  BUffet)  mit 
dem  sch5nsten  Silbergeschirr  gezieret,  alle  Sims  mit  sch5nen  utid  uppigen 
Gemillderi  bestellt,  die  aiiswendige  Wande  mit  Blumen  und  Laubwerk 
gemahlet,  und  das  ganze  Haus  mit  guten  Geruchen,  beydes  von  Rauch 
ufid  Wasser  erfiiUet.  Zu  diesem  Ende  faOt  man  sich  auff  deti  Thiiren 
und  Fenstern  sehen,  da  zeiget  man  mit  den  Handen,  winket  mit  den 
Augen,  spricht  jedermann  freundlich  zu,  lachet,  ladet  und  bittet,  dali 
man  bei  ihnen  einkehre.  Auch  schreibt  man  Bneffe,  und  gibt  allerhand 
Avisen,  und  lauffen  ihre  Boten,  Ruffianen  und  der  Liebhaber  Jungen 
und  Lakayen  stMttig,  beydes  in  der  Statt  nod  auff  dem  Land  auff  und 
ab.  Da  schiket  man  allerhand  Verelirungen  mit  bedeckten  Schussein 
und  Manden,  beiieben  bald  frewdigen,  bald  trawigen  Botschaften,  da 
ladet  man  etnander  zur  Malzeit,  ins  Bad,  zum  Tanz,  zum  spazieren  oder 
zu  einer  andern  KurzweiL  Da  fehlet  es  an  keinem  Waschen,  schminken 
und  malen,  daLS  sie  nur  allzeit  gleich  sch6n  seyn;  da  kiinnen  die  Apo- 
tlieker  nicht  Bleyweili  geotig  zufiihren,  da  kann  man  nicht  Allaun, 
Floris  Cristalli,  boracis  praeparati,  destillierten  Essig,  Bonenwasser, 
Kiihedreckwasser  und  andere  derglerchen  Sachen  geriug  zuwegen 
bringen.  Da  zerfleischet  man  das  Angesicbt,  und  machet  eine  zarte 
glanzende  Haul  mit  Pfirsichkernwasser  und  Limonensaffl.  Da  krduset 
man  das  Haar  und  madiet  es  steiff  auf  der  Stirn,  mit  Draganth  und 
Safft  von  Quittenkern,  und  kompt  eine  Theurung,  beydes  in  Weinstein 
und  ungeltisditen  Kalk,  daB  sie  nur  gute  Laugen  haben  mogen,  damit 
sie  sich  frisch  und  roti)  machen,  und  es  der  MorgenrOthe  gleichthun. 
Da  hat  man  die  schonste  und  beste  Spiegel,  auf  dali  ja  niemand  be- 
trogen  werde.  Da  hat  man  das  beste  Rosen-  und  andere  wolriechende 
Wasser »  die  besten  Geruch  von  Bisam,  Zibet  und  Ambra,  damit  ja 
niemand  in  Ohnmacht  falie:  da  hat  man  kOstiiche  OhrlOffel,  Kumme 
BUrsten,  Scherlein,  damit  ja  niemand  ein  Schaden  von  Unrat  zugefiiget 
werde.  Da  bat  man  Schachteln  und  Biichslin  voll  allerhand  k()Stlichen 
Recepten  und  Salben,  die  sie  selbst  auf  alle  FMlIe  bereitet  tiaben.  Da  gehen 
ihre  stattlichen  Miigde  oder  Kammerzelter  umb  sie  her,  finden  allezeit 
etwas  zu  butzen  und  zu  recht  zu  legen,  da  finden  sie  hinten  nnd  vornen 
zu  helffen,  die  Falten  zu  strecken,  fa  auch,  wenn  es  vonnfithen,  lassen 
sie  ihnen  (sich)  den  Schweif  nachtragen.  Die  siehet  man  bisweilen 
die  Madonna  an  dem  Fenster  stehen  mit  zur  Andacht  geneigtem  Haupt, 
mit  vornen  heraufgerichteten  Haar,  mit  einer  gtlldenen  Ketten  am  Hals, 
Armbanden  an  den  Handen,  und  Ringen  an  den  Fingern,  mit  Per  ten  an 
den    Ohren,    mit  schiinen   Blumen    in   der   Handt:    In    Summa,   auf  das 
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Schftnest  herausgebutzt  und  geschminket  wie  eine  Isebel,  daB  man  die 
Aiigen  nicht  wohl  wieder  abwenden  kann:  und  1st  daniit  nicht  getiug, 
sondern  wie  die  Landfahrer  und  Storger  allezeit  etwas  bey  sich  haben 
vor  sich  auf  dem  Tisch,  damit  sie  d«e  Leute  anziehen  und  aufhalten : 
also  findet  man  audi  hie  nicht  allein  stattHche,  mit  Seiden,  Goldt  und 
Perlen  gestickte  Handschuh,  sondern  auch  umb  den  Hals  ein  kostliches 
Zobel-Haublin,  eineo  Affeu  oder  eine  Meerkatz  uff  dem  Fetister  auff 
einer,  und  etnen  Marder  auff  der  andern  Seiten,  und  ernen  kf5sthchen 
Wedel  in  der  Hand,  damit  ja  alies  nach  Lust  en  in  uberfliissiger  Uepptg- 
keit  wol  bestellet  sey/'^*'') 

Wo  das  Prostitutions wesen  in  so  hoher  Blute  stand,  konnte  es 
nicht  ausbleiben,  daU  seine  Nebenerscheinung,  das  Zuhaltertum  gleich- 
falis  auftrat  Daher  bestand  ehemals  wie  heute  der  innigste  Zusammenhang 
zwischen  Prostitution  und  Verbrechen.  Nicht  jede  Verbrecherin  ist  eine 
Prostituierte,  aber  die  Mehrzahl  der  F^rostituierten  mehr  oder  w^niger 
flir  das  Strafgesetzbuch  reii  Wie  heute  die  Verbrecher  an  den  Dirnen 
ihre  engsten,  treuesten  Verbundeten  haben,  so  begegnet  uns  schon  in  der 
Vorzeit  keine  Rliuberbande,  in  der  sich  nicht  zahlreiche  Frauen  befnnden 
hatten,  die  an  der  Seite  ihrer  Liebsten  standhaft  den  Tod  erlitten.  Selbst 
die  Schrecknisse  der  Folter  vermochten  ihnen  keine,  den  Mann  ihrer 
Wahl  belastcnden  Gestandnisse  abzuringen.  Sie  waren  meist  mutiger, 
als   die    Mordbuben  selbst.     Die   uberreiche  Gauner-  und  Mordbrenner- 

Literatur  der  Vergangenheit  ist  voll 
von  diesen  Rosas  der  gew5hnlich  sehr 
unromantischen  Rinaldinis,  die  an  den 
beiden  Ufern  des  Rheins,  im  Spessart, 
Odenwald,  im  ietzigen  GroBherzogtum 
Hessen,^^)  dann  in  und  um  groBen 
Stadten  ihr  Un  wesen  trieben,  Nicht 
selten  waren  diese  „Bubinnen*'  ent- 
menschter  als  ihre  mlinnhchen  Ge- 
nossen  und  die  wahren  Anffihrer 
der  Bande.  Sie  wurden  zu  Bestien, 
wie  jene  drei  Weiber  im  Berliner 
Friedrichs-Hospital,  das  zugleich  Zucht- 
haus  war.  Sie  ermordeten  ein  un- 
schuldiges  Kind  und  gaben  als 
,,,,..      ^, .,  Grund  an:  „Sie  batten  esbloBdarum 

(Kupfcrmch  voii  Daniel  Kiapfer,  etwa  .500.)    getan,  weil  sic  (hres  Lebens  satt  und 
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miide  w^lren/*^^)  Der  Henker  befreite  sie  natlirlich  von  ihreni  Lebens- 
uberdruLJ. 

Zu  den  Schlupfwinkeln,  in  denen  Freudenmadchen  Unterkunft  fandeii, 
geh5rten  die  Gasthauser,  vornehmlich  aber  die  5ffentlichen  Bade- 
anstalteii. 

Die  Freude  am  Baden  luid  Schwimmen  der  Germanen  erbte  sich 
foil.  Auf  den  Ritterbyrgen ,  die  in  Deutschland  zuerst  ein  hiiusliches 
Leben  in  behaglicherer  Fulle  und  geschmackvollerer  Feinlieit  entwickelten, 
finden  wir  nach  den  Schildemngen  der  Helden-  und  Rittergedichte  das 
Bad  als   den   unentbehrlichsten  und  erquicklichsten  Genuli  dargestellt/^^*) 

Mit  dem  Aiifbluhen  der  StMdte  wurde  der  Gebrauch  der  klinstlichen 
Bader  allgemein.  Das  Baden  gait  als  eine  der  sieben  grOliten  Freuden 
des  LebenSt 

„Wiltn  ein  Tag  fr51ich  sein? 

geli  ins  Bad; 
Wiltu  ein  Wochen  fri>lich  sein? 

lass  zur  Ader; 
Wiltu  ein  Monat  frr>lich  sein? 

schlacht  ein  Schwein; 
Wiltu  ein  Jahr  frulich  sein? 

nimm  ein  jtmg  Weib/'^')  usw. 


Durch  ein  Bad  bereitete  man  sich  zu  jeder  grdlieren  Festliehkeit 
vor*  An  den  Vorabenden  der  Feiertage  vvaren  die  B^der  von  Geist- 
lichen  itnd  Laien  iiberfilllt.  Das  Brautpaar  zog  mit  groSer  Gefolgschaft 
ins  Bad.  Zu  Freibildern  fiir  Bediirftige  bestanden  in  den  meisten  alten 
StiJdten  Stiftungen. 

Reichere  Leute  hielten  wob!  in  ihreti  Hausern  eigene  Badstuben, 
„darin  er  etwa  mil  seinem  Weibe  oder  sonstem  einen  guten  Freund 
sitzet  und  ein  KUndele  drei  vier  Wein  neben  guten  Straublen  ausleeret/* 
Man  badete  namlich  mit  Vorliebe  in  Gesellschaft  und  unterhielt  sich 
wahrend  der  vielen  im  Bad  zugebrachten  Stunden  zum  mindesten  mit 
Essen  und  Trinken. 

Von  einer  Geschlechtertrennung  im  Bad  war  bis  in  das  siebzehnte 
Jahrhundert  hinein  nur  selten  die  Rede,^^)  Die  Folge  davon  war,  dalJ 
die  Badstuben  zu  Statten  der  Unsittlichkeit  wurden,  und  daO  sie  ,,am 
meisten  zur  Anreizung  der  Unkeuschheit  erbauet  sind".  Die  Obrigkeiten 
waren  offiziell  von  diescn  Tatsachen  gar  nicht  .,erbauet'\  aber  alle  Ver- 
ordnungen  vom  dreizehnten  bis  zum  siebzehntcn  Jahrhundert  schufen 
keine  dauernd  einschneidende  Anderung. 
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Zwar  sagt  Fischart: 

„Ein  fromm  Frau  lafit  wot  jr  Gewand 

Vor  der  Badstuben  an  der  Wand, 

Aber  sie  zibet  ein  bessers  an, 

Welcbs  kain  Wasser  abwascben  kan 

Von  Schamlot/''')  das  ist  zucht  vnd  scbam. 

Das  trSgt  sie  hinein  Tugendsam. 

Dan  eins  Weibs  Leib  deckt  nicht  der  Sammet 

Sunder  vil  mehr  ein  Klaid  von  Schamet/**'^) 

Bei  frommen  Fraueri  mocbte  dies  zutreffen,  man  war  aber  nur  in 
der  Kirche  fromm,  draulien  jedocb  sehr  weltlich  gesinnt,  Dann  ver- 
derben  b5se  Befspiele  bekanntlich  gute  Sitten  imd  an  scblechten  Vor- 
bildern  bat  es  in  keiner  Offentlicbeo  Badstube  oder  sonstwo  jemals 
gefeblt,  Schon  dali  der  Bader  meist  unehrlfch  war,  also  auf  gleicher 
Stiife  mit  dem  Henker  und  dem  Ruffian  standi  kennzeicbnet  den  von 
ihm  genossenen  Ruf.  Seine  Untergebenen,  meistens  Dienerinnen, 
,,Weibel  viel  geleiike*\  waren  nicht  besser  als  ihr  Herr.  ,,Wie  der 
Herr,  so's  Qescberr'*.  Diese  ^bedenklicb  hiibscben"  Bademadcben"*') 
frotiierten  Hcrren  und  Damen,  denen  sie  zum  Bescbluli  den  Kopf  ordent- 
icb  durcbkneteten.  Konig  Wenzeslaus  von  Bohmen  war  ein  besonderer 
Liebhaber  dieses  ,,Kopfzw^agens''.  Als  er  \m  Jabr  1470  in  Nurnberg 
war,  lieli  er  sicb  von  seiner  Fran  Hauswirtin  „ Barbara  Muffel  das 
Haupt  fein  oft  w^aschen  und  verebrte  ihr  fiir  ihre  Miibewaltiing  auf  ibre 
elgene  Bitte  einen  Span  von  dem  beibgen  Kreuz.**'*^) 

Diese  dienstbaren  Geister,  die  ^badewibeP',  gaben  dem  Bad  seine 
Signatur  als  StUtieii  der  Unzucbt.  Die  ebemabgen  kleinen  runden  Bade- 
bebalter  wurde  durcb  eirund-iangliche  Wannen  ersetzt,  in  denen  ,,sas 
der  Herre  plos  und  das  weib  oun  alle  swar*'^*"*) 

Die  Unsittbchkeit  in  den  stadtiscben  Badstuben  btirte  erst  mtt  dem 
Aussterben  dieser  Anstalten  auf,  das  zeitbch  mit  der  Scblielkmg  der 
Frauenhauser  zusammenfiel.  Das  elementare  Einbrechen  ansteckender 
Krankbeiten  gab  diesen  beiden  St^tten  der  Unzucbt  den  Todesstoli. 

Docb  die  Unmoral  der  stadtiscben  Bader  fand  ihre  Fortsetzung  in 
den  Badeorten,  die  durch  die  freten  Sitten  ibrer  Besucber  viel  Ansto(3 
err^gten.  Einzelne  Blider  uaren  bertichtigt  durch  die  in  ibnen  herr- 
scbende  Ungebundenbeit.  \n  den  „WildbiJdern*'  badeten  die  Qescblecbter 
gemeinsam,  in  einer  kaum  genLigenden  Weise  bekleidet.  An  Ver- 
fiihrungen  fehlte  es  nicht,  denn  neben  wirkhch  Leidenden  fanden  sich, 
namentlich  in  Modeblidern,  Abenteurer  aller  Art  ein,  dazu  Unterhajtungs- 
bediirftige,   zu  denen  die  Qeistlichkeit  beiderlei  Gescblecbts  ein  starkes 
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Kontingent  stellte.  „Sie  kehren  heim,  die  K5rper  siod  weili  gewaschen, 
die  Herzen  durch  Sllnde  geschwarzt.  Die  gesund  hingingen,  kehren 
mit  Krankheit  behaftet  heim.  Die  durch  die  Tugend  der  Keusch- 
heit  stark  waren,  kehren  zuriick  verwimdet  von  den  Pfeilen  der 
Venus,  Das  mOchte  noch  wenig  bedeuten,  wenn  nicht  die  Madchen, 
die  als  Jungfraueo  hinreisten,  als  Dirnen  zuriickkehrten,  als  Ehe- 
brecherinnen,  die  anstandige  Ehefrauen  waren,  wenn  nicht  als  Teufels- 
weiber  heimkehrten,  die  als  GottesbrSute  hingingen.  Und  so  er- 
fahren  sie  durch  dtese  und  andere  AnlHsse  zur  Trauer  bei  der  Riick- 
kehr  die  Wahrheit  des  Satzes,  daU  afles  Ende  aller  fleischlichen  Lust 
Trauer  ist.*'*^) 

Die  Beschreibung  Poggios  vom  Treiben  in  Baden  bei  Ziirich  habe 
ich  in  tneinem  Buche  ,,Geschlechtsleben  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit'"*^) 
vollstllndig  aufgenommen.  Pontaleonj  von  dem  1578  eine  Beschreibung 
von  Baden  erschien,  druckte  Poggios  Schreiben  gleichfaiis  ab.  Recht 
inter essant  ist.  dali  er  bei  der  Stelle,  wo  der  Italiener  erzahlt,  daU  junge 
und  alte  Frauen  im  Evas-Kostum  vor  den  Augen  der  Manner  ins  Wasser 
stiegen,  die  Bemerkung  nicht  unterdrucken  kann:  „da  kann  man  sehn, 
wie  die  Italiener  gesinnt  sind  und  auf  Geilheit  gesehn  haben,  was  den 
fromnien  Deutschen  nach  ihrer  Landesart  gar  nicht  aufgefallen  ist/*^*^) 
Ja  dem  Reinen  ist  atles  rein  —  aber  auch  der  Schmutzige  hMlt  sich  oft 
fur  iiberaus  sauber,  Trotzdem  hat  der  biedere  Pantaleon  Recht.  Nackt 
und  schamlos  sind  zwei  ganz  entgegengesetzte  Begriffe.  Eine  reine 
Seele  wird  mit  Unbefangenheit  den  nackten  Kdrper  betrachten,  wie  es 
noch  hente  der  kulturell  hochstehende  Japaner  in  jenen  Landstrichen 
tut,  die  europilischen  Einflussen  w^enig  oder  gar  nicht  zuganglich  sind, 
Ein  Naturvoik,  und  das  war  die  breite  Masse  tm  vierzehnten  bis 
sechzehnten  Jahrhundert,  beachtet  den  nackten  Ki3rper  gar  nicbt,  er  ist 
ihm  vSllig  gleicbgUltig,  erregt  weder  seine  Bewnnderung  noch  seine 
Sinnhchkeit  und  ebenso  wenig  seinen  Abscheii,  w^nn  er  hiitilich  oder 
krank  ist  Der  Natiirmensch  zeigt  an  seinem  und  seiner  Mitmenschen 
nacktem  Korper  ebcnsoviel  und  ebensowenig  Interesse,  wie  an  deniibrigen 
Werken  der  Natur  seiner  Umgebung;  fur  ihn  ist  er  nur  ein  Teil  davon 
und  eins  mit  ihr"**)  Die  Naivitat  oder  pr^gnanter  gesagt,  ili^  Seelen- 
reinheit,  mit  der  ein  Naturmensch  die  Nuditm  als  nichts  bemerkens- 
wertes  libersieht,  war  aber  bei  den  hdher  stehenden,  von  der  fran- 
z^sischen  Galanterie  bereits  infizierten  Kreisen  Deutschlands  langst  ge- 
wichen.  Das  Hoffrduleni  Wute  Riemen  zeigt  sich  nackt  dem  iungen  Hans 
von  Schweinichen,   dochder,   ,.weil  ich  zuvor  kein  nacket  Weibesperson 
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gesehen",*^^  begieBt  sie  mit  kaltem  Wasser  —  das  ist  doch  noch  kind- 
liche  Naivitat. 

Oberdies  sprechen  zu  gewichtige  Stimmen  von  der  bewuBten 
Unmoral,  als  daB  man  einzig  und  allein  die  Naivitat  ins  Treffen  fuhren 
kGnnte.  In  vielen  Fallen  mochte  Fischart  Recht  haben  und  die  Frau 
mit  ihrem  Kleid  nicht  auch  die  Ehrbarkeit  ablegen,  aber  in  den 
meisten  Fallen,  besonders  in  den  Badeorten  ftir  Frauen,  war  Frau  Aven- 
tiure  die  Reisebegleiterin.  „Jetzt  sey  er  (der  vornehme  Herr)  mehren- 
theils  wegen  seiner  Liebsten  in  das  warme  Bad  gezogen,  als  welche 
verhoffte  hierdurch  fruchtbar  zu  werden.  Florindo  fragte  in  seiner 
Einfalt,  ob  denn  das  Wasser  solche  Krafft  hatte,  doch  halff  ihm  Gelanor 
bald  auB  dem  Traume,  in  dem  er  sagte,  thuts  das  Bad  nit,  so  thuns 
die  Badgaste**,^^)  was  auf  einer  Mauer  im  alten  Schwefelbad  Baden 
bei  Wien  klirzer  in  dem  Satz  ausgedriickt  war: 

„Ftir  unfruchtbare  Frauen  ist  das  Bad  das  beste, 
Was  das  Bad  nicht  thut,  das  thun  die  Gaste."5u) 

„EtIiche  Weiber  Ziehen  auch  gern  in  die  Sauerbrunnen  und  warme 
Bader,  weilen  ihre  Manner  zu  alt  und  kalt  sind*'  sagt  ein  Autor  des 
siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  und  ein  anderer  setzt  hinzu,  damit  sie  dort 
„lustig  ihren  Ehemannern  eine  waxene  Nasen  traen  kunden."'*^) 

Ehrbare  Frauen  nach  damaligen  Begriffen  waren  dies  aber  ebenso- 
wenig,  A^ie  sie  es  nach  heutigen  Anschauungen  sind.  Ja,  heute  sieht 
man  bei  Seitenspriingen  der  Frau  viel  eher  durch  die  Finger  als  man 
dies  in  der  Vorzeit  tat.  Der  Ehebruch  war  ein  Verbrechen,  das  welt- 
liche  und  geistliche  Gerichte  ahndeten,  vom  Sachsenspiegel  bis  zur 
peinlichen  Gerichtsordnung  Karls  V.,  und  man  war  nicht  sanft  darin. 
Aber  Strafen  haben  leider  niemals  das  Verbrechen  aus  der  Welt  zu 
schaffen  vermocht. 

Die  liberfiihrte  Ehebrecherin,  wenn  sie  mit  dem  Leben  davon  kam, 
war  in  einer  trostloseren  Lage  als  die  ihres  Lebenswandels  uberdrlissige 
Dime.  Konnte  das  Freudenmadchen  nicht  durch  eine  ehrliche  Heirat  in 
die  blirgerliche  Gesellschaft  zurlickkehren ,  so  blieb  ihr  als  letzte  Hoff- 
nung  der  Eintritt  in  eines  der  Rettungshauser,  die  sich  in  sehr  vielen 
deutschen  Stadten  vorfanden.  Vom  Wien  des  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
berichtet  Aeneas  Sylvius:  „Neben  diesen  geistlichen  Hausern  ist  ein 
Kloster  bei  der  St.  Hieronymus  Kirche,  in  welches  verschrieene  und 
Itiderliche  Weibsbilder,  wenn  sie  bUBen  wollen,  aufgenommen  werden, 
wo  sie  dann  Tag  und  Nacht  deutsche  Lobgesange  zu  Ehren  des  Aller- 
h5chsten   wechselweise   absingen   mlissen.     Qeschieht   es,   daB   eine   in 
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das  vonge  Leben  zuriickfiJlit,  so  stiirzt  man  sie  ohne  Gnade  in  die 
Dopau.  Alleiri  sie  leben  insgemein  in  gutem  Ruf,  und  selien  htirt  man 
von  ihnen  etwas  Ausgelassenes.'*  '-)  Diese  Reuerinnen  der  lieiligen  Magda- 
lena  starben  im  Jahre  1553  aus. 

Diese  Mitteilung  des  nachmaligen  Papstes  war  nicht  filr  alle  Stildte 
mit  BOlierinnen-Kltister  zutreffend,  denn  anderswo  fand  man  viel  uber 
solche  Weiber  zu  klagen.  Man  erz^iblte  sicli  z.  B.  im  alten  Berlin,  daB 
die  frommen  Jongfrauen  unter  dem  Deckmantel  geistliclier  Heiligkeit 
haufig  genug  ein  recht  unherligcs  Leben  fijhrten.  Waren  in  jerier  Zeit 
aus  den  Nonnenklostern  Frommigkeit  und  Sitisamkeit  l^ngst  gewichen, 
so  hatten  sie  auch  in  den  Begin enbausern  keinen  Platz  mehr  ge- 
fimden;  und  vom  Heiligen  Geisthospital  in  Berlin,  in  dem  diese  Beginen 
ihren  Wohnsitz  hatten,  wurde  gar  manclie  abenteuerliche  Liebesgeschichte 
erzahlt.^^) 

Der  Name  Beginen  bedeutet  soviet  wie  Betschwestern,  aber  ohne 
satirische  Nebcnbedeutung.  Bulierinnen  wurden  immer  Beginen,  wo 
nicht  besondere  Stifte  fiir  sie  vorhanden  waren,  aber  nicht  alle  Beginen 
waren  Biilierinnen, 

Im  allgemeinen  waren  die  Beginen  oder  Beghinen  eine  Art  Ordens- 
schwestern,  die  sich  von  Nonnen  nur  dadurch  unterschieden,  daii  ihnen 
keine  besondere  Kleidung  vorgeschrieben  war.  nnd  dali  sie  aus  der 
Gemeinschaft  beliebig  austreten  konnten,  urn  in  das  blirgerlicbe  Leben 
zurtlckzukehren.  Sie  waren  nur  gehalten  sich  einfach  zu  kleidcn  und 
die  Satzungen  des  Beginenhauses  streng  zu  befolgen. 

Der  Name  Begine  wird  vom  Priester  Lambert  le  Begue  abgeleitet, 
der  1184  in  Liittich  den  erstcn  Beginenhof  gegriindet  haben  solL  Nach 
anderen  Forschungen  kommt  aber  bereits  1065  die  Bezeichnung  Be- 
gine vor. 

Die  Beginen  lebten  zu  Anfang  etwa  wie  unsere  Stiftsdamen,  wohl- 
versorgt,  und  die  Frommigkeit  als  Geschaft  im  gemeinschaftlichen  Haus- 
halt  betreibend.  Im  dreizehnten  Jabrhundert  sind  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main  vorzugsweise  vornehme  und  wohlhabende  Damen  als  Beginen 
erwahnt.  Dann  ^ndert  sich  das  und  nur  Arme  kommen  in  das 
Beginenhaus,  das  wohlt^tige  Burger  mit  Stiftungen  bedenken.  Schon 
1367  wird  ein  Beginenhaus  ^domus  pauperum'\  das  Haus  der  Armen» 
genannt. 

Wo  die  BezOge  aus  Stiftungen  nicht  ausreiditen,  diese  frommen 
Damen  zu  erhalten,  waren  sie  gezwungen  sich  durch  Arbeit  einen  Ver- 
dienst  zu  verschaffen.    An  vielen  Orten  unternchteten  sic  arme  Madchen, 
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verrichteten  Krankenpflegerdienste,  zogen  Findlinge  auf,  trieben  Woll- 
weberd,  ja  befaliten  sich  sogar  mit  Handelsgeschaften, 

Eine  von  den  Begmen  selbst  gewahlte  Vorsteherin  leitete  das  Haus- 
wesen. 

In  Frankfurt  am  Main  und  in  Ulm  war  den  Beginen  gestattet  zur 
POnitenz  ungchorsanier  Schwesfern  eigene  Gefangnisrilume  in  ihren 
Haosern  zu  errichteri,  woven  sie  gem  Gebrauch  machten.  Die  Aufsicht 
Uber  die  Beginenhauser  ftihrten  entweder  die  Stadtrtite  oder  die  Geist- 
lichkeit*"''^)  Die  ersten  Beginen  taucliten  im  [etzten  Viertel  des  dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  und  Speier  aiif,  Im  sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert  erlosch  das  Beginenwesen  nach  und  nach,  nachdem  die  Be- 
giren  mclir  und  mehr  entarteten  und  die  nrspriinglichen  Sympathien  fur 
sie  sich  in  Verachtung  gegen  die  Muliiggilngerinnen  verwandelte,  denen 
die  bosesten  Dinge  nacligesagt  wurden  ;■*'') 

Dali  sich  alt  gewordene  Dirnen  vielfach  als  Kupplerinnen  fortbrachten, 
liegt  in  der  Natur  der  Saclie  und  bedarf  keiner  Belege,  die  sich  leicht 
erbringen  lieBen.  Ebenso  wurden  sie  zu  hilufig  zu  jenen  ,,Gremperinnen'\ 
die  den  Bauern  ihre  Ware  abhandelten,  um  sie  mit  Aufschlag  am  Markt 
zu  verkaufen,  Sie  hausierten  wohi  auch  mit  allerlei  Tand,  Ringlein^ 
Hefteln»  Messern,  Qewiirz,  Bandern,  Tiscli-  und  Handtuchern.  In  den 
suddeutschen  Stadten  %vie  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Nurnberg  handelten  Kouflerinnen 
mit  alten  Sachen.  Aber  vveder  das  Koufwip  noch  die  Trodlerinnen  er- 
freuten  sich  liinsichtlich  ihrer  Ehrlichkeit  und  ihrcr  moralischen  Qualitaten 
eines  besonderen  Rufes.  Sie  waren  stets  zu  allerlei  dunklen  Geschaften 
zu  haben,  die  ihncn  mehr  einbrachten  ais  ihr  Haupterwerb. 

Zu  <ien  Rekrutierungsanstalten  fiir  die  stadtischen  Fraucnhauser  ge- 
hfirten  zweifeltos  die  landlichen  Spfnnstuben.  Die  dort  herrschende 
Unsittlichkeit,  wo  „von  denen  dahin  zusammenkommenden  Knechten  mid 
MMgden  viele  Ungezogenheiten  begangen,  unziemliche  Lieder  gesungen 
und  schandbare  Handlungen  begangen  werden*\  heillt  es  noch  in  einem 
braunschweigischen  Erlali  von  1767/''^)  trotzte  alien  Einsprucben  der 
Obrigkeiten.  Das  zum  Teil  nur  zu  begriindete  Vorurteil  gegen  die 
Rockenstuben  ging  im  Zeitalter  des  Hexenwahos  so  weit,  dalJ  man  in 
ihnen  das  beste  Operationsfeld  der  Hexen  zur  Anwerbung  neuer  Ge- 
nossinnen  sah.  Ein  fliegendes  Blatt  von  1627  besagt:  ,,  .  ,  .  wenn  die 
M^gdlein  in  dem  Kunckelhaus  oder  Rockenstuben  selber  mit  einander 
tanzen,  so  hat  der  Teufel  Macht  uber  alle,  die  da  im  Hause  sind.  Be- 
kennen  —  die  Hexen  aus  den  Bisttimern  Wtirzburg  und  Bamberg  — 
daU  viele   tausend   Maglein    also   sind   verfuhrt   worden,   deOwegen   die 
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Kunckelhauser   oder  Rockenstuben   in   der  ganzen  Welt   sottt   man   ab- 
schaffen/' 

In  Niirnberg  verbietet  ein  Mandat  von  1548  die  Rockenstuben: 
„das  mer  malen  in  soichem  zusammengehen  ihre  Tochter  verfiihret, 
hindter  den  Viitern  zu  vnziemlicben  Ehen  uberredt  und  gar  zu  schanden 
bracht  worden.  Das  auch  die  Gesellen  an  einander  darob  verwartten, 
verwiinden  und  todtschlagen,  zudem  das  vil  rede  und  liandlung  geschehe, 
die  211  allerley  vnrathe  und  vnchristlich  Sachen  dienen/* 

Die  Zuchtlosigkeit  in  diesen  Rockenstuben  zergte  sich  in  den  dort 
liblichen  Spielen»  die  ein  geistvolles  Blatt  Hans  Sebald  Behams  (zirka 
1500  bis  1550)  mit  photographischer  Treue  wiedergibt.  Aus  Made  hen 
aus  solcber  Schule  bildete  sich  der  Bestand  der  Frauenhauser.  Sie 
wurden  zu  fahrenden  Dirnen,  wenn  ihr  Fehltritt  offenbar  wurde»  und 
die  in  einem  solchen  Fall  plcitzlicli  moraliscli  gewordene  Dorfschaft  sie 
mitleidslos  aus  der  Gemeinschaft  stieU.  Wo  heute  noch  in  abgelegenen 
Dorfwinkein  die  Spinnstuben  fortbestehn,  herrschen  gerade  dieselben 
Zustande  wie  vor  so  und  so  viel  bundert  Jahren. 

Diese  Unduldsamkeit,  in  Dorf  und  Stadt  gleich,  hatte -den  Kindes- 
mord  als  Folgeerscheinung,  Was  sollte  so  ein  armes  Madchen  mit  dem 
Geschopf  anfangen,  das  schon  dutch  seine  Geburt  als  Auswurf  der 
Menschheit  gekennzeichnet  war,  und  das  seiner  ungtiicklichen  Mutter 
die  letzte  Hoffnung  auf  die  Zukunft  raubte,  Ohne  Kind  gelang  es  ihr 
vielleicbt  ihren  Fall  zu  vertuscben. 

Und  unduldsam  und  unlogisch  wie  das  Volk  waren  die  Gesetze. 
Sie  konnten  bei  einer  verheirateten  Frau  den  Kindesmord  ungeahndet 
lassen,  wenn  er  durch  Armut  oder  Hungersnot  verursacht  war,'")  doch 
mir  h(ichst  selten  bei  einer  Ledigen.  Die  Kirche  spricht  dies  dahin  aus: 
„Aber  es  ist  em  grolier  Unterscbied,  ob  sie  (die  Mutter)  es  in  ihrer 
Armut  wegen  der  Schwierigkeit  der  Ernabrung  getan,  oder  ob  Forni- 
caria  causa  sit  oder  urn  ihr  Vergehen  zu  verbeinitichen;'*  "^) 

Die  Kindesmarderin  war  dem  Henker  mit  Leib  und  Leben  verfalletK 
Nur  einmal,  in  Niirnberg,  empfinden  die  Richter  ein  menschliches  Riihren. 
1497  begnadigt  der  Rat  »,aus  sondern  mitleiden  weiblich  Geschlecht 
leichtfertiglich  zu  richten  nit  geneigt"  und  verbannt  sie  nur  uber  d^n  Rhein. 
Sieben  Jahre  sp^ter  jedoch  wird  ein  Mildchen  des  gleicheo  Deliktes 
wegen  gebrandniarkt. '^') 

Ehe  die  weltliche  Gerechtigkeit  von  der  TOtung  ungeborener  Kinder 
Notiz  nahm,  belegte  sie  die  Kirche  mit  drei  Jahren  der  Butie*^**)  Die 
ganze  deutsche  Vergangenheit  krankte  an  diesem  unheilbaren  ObeK  das 
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im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  seinen  Zenith  erreichte.^0  Berthold  von 
Regensburg  berichtet  in  seiner  wahrhaften,  tiefernsten  Weise,  daB  Frauen 
„verderbent  ir  Kint  in  ir  liben  oder  trinkent  sust  ein  tranc,  daz  sie 
niemer  Kint  tragende  werdent/* 

Er  ist  meines  Wissens  der  erste,  der  diese  Klage  anstimmt,  die 
bis  heute  nicht  verstummt  ist,  und  immer  lauter  ert5nt,  jemehr  die 
Kultur  fortschreitet  und  die  Eigenliebe  in  ihren  krassesten  Formen  en- 
demisch  werden  laUt. 


X.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Reformation. 

Zu  eben  der  Zeit,  in  der  dai^  Rittertiim  die  Frau  zu  einer  Halb- 
gCttin  machtej  ein  Mann  wie  jener  Pierre  Vidal  von  Toulouse  sich  zu 
Ehren  der  Frau  in  eine  Wolfshaut  nahen  lieli  und  auf  alien  Vieren 
herumkroch^  bis  die  Schaferhunde  ihn  halb  tot  bissen,  ein  Ulrich  von 
Liechtenstein  seinen  Wahnsinn  dorch  halb  Osterreich  spazieren  fuhrte, 
rottete  die  katholische  Kirche  die  Priesterelie  v6llig  aus.  Nach  iahr- 
hundertelangem  Kampf  der  beweibten  Priester  gegen  das  Zolibat  war 
das  Papsttum  siegreich  geblieben.  Nur  der  unbeweibte  Mann  wurde 
fiir  fahig  erkliirt,  ein  Priesteramt  zu  bekleiden.  Die  christliche  Kirche 
verkanrite  die  Wichtigkeit  der  Ehe  nicht,  fa  sie  ging  sogar  aus  eigener 
Machtbefugnis  so  weit^  dieses  rein  perst^nhche  Abkommen  fur  ein 
Sakrament  zu  erkl^ren  und  den  EheschlieOeoden  den  Glauben  beizii- 
britigen,  dali  nur  eine  kirchlich  geschlossene  Ebe  rechtmailig  und  voll- 
gultig  vor  Gott  und  den  Menschen  sei.  Und  dlese  von  ihr  selbst  ge- 
heiligte  Ebe  wurde  den  Geistlichen  verboten,  weil  sie  --  ein  fast  un- 
Ittslicher  Widerspruch  —  verunreinige.  Der  Hauptgrund  fiir  Einfiihrung 
des  Z5libats  ist  wohl  in  dem  Bestreben  der  Pilpste  zu  sucben,  die 
Geisthchkeit  von  alien  Banden  zu  Idsen,  durch  die  sie  mit  der  Ge- 
sellschaft  und  dem  biirgerlichen  Staat  verkniipft  waren,  urn  sie  mit  alien 
Interessen  an  die  Kirche  zu  kettenJ) 

Dieses  Losldsen  der  Priester  von  allem»  was  den  Menschen  ans 
Leben  fesselt,  wurzelt  tief  im  Glauben  alter  absolutistischer  Kirchen- 
despoten,  Ein  Ignatius  von  Loyola  fOhrt  es  ebenso  energisch  durch 
wie  der  ihm  ebenbiirtige  Mohamet,  ,,0  ibr,  die  ihr  glaubt!  An  euren 
Gattinnen  und  Kindern  habt  ihr  einen  Feind;  so  hlitet  euch  vor  ihnen** 
sagt  der  Koran.*) 

Die  Foige  dieser  gezwungenen  Ehelosigkeit  war  eine  tiefgehende 
Verderbnis  der  katholischen  Geistlichkeit.  Wilde  Eben  der  niederen 
Priester  waren  allgemein,  und  von  den  oberen  gegen  gewisse  Abgaben 
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,,zur  Verhritunp:  grolieren  Obels''  toleriert.  Miinche  Volksstdmme  in 
Deutschland  diildeten  keinen  Pfarrer  beisich,  der  riichteineKonkubine  hatte, 
Diese  Entsittlichung  der  Geistliclikeit  war  ein  Krebsschaden,  der 
an  der  mittelalterlichen  Gesellschaft  fraO,  eine  Pestbeule,  die  immer 
wieder  aufbrach  und  ihr  Gift  weit  umherstreute.  Die  schmtlhJiclie  Ab- 
lalikramerei,  dieser  Handel  mit  dem  Gewissen  der  Menschheit  und  das 
Zolibat  waren  denn  auch  die  Krafte,  die  das  kleine  Moncblein  zu  seiner 
welterschQtternden  Tat  trieben,  Niclit  die  Prlcster  allcin  bat  Luther 
der  Gesellschaft  wiedergegeben,  sondern  seine  Erlaubnis  der  Geistlichen- 
ehc  hat  von  den  Frauen  den  Makel  der  Unrefnlichkeit  genommen.  Diese 
Tat,  wahrhch  nicht  die  geringste,  war  eine  Wiederlierstellung  des  An- 
sehns  der  Frau  ebenso  im  weltUchen  wie  im  christlich-religitisen  Sinn. 
Denn  der  Humanismus  batte  dafiir  so  gut  wie  nichts  getan.  Wenii  die 
Renaissance  in  Itaiien  das  Weib  auf  eine  hOhere  Stufe  stellte  und  nicht  die 
Sinnlichkeit  allein  als  Gradnicsser  fiir  die  Beurteihing  der  Frau  gelten 
lassen  wollte,  so  war  wiShrend  der  deutschen  Renaissance,  von  einzelnen 
Ausnahmeti  abgesehen,  nichts  biervon  zu  spllren.  Die  iiterariscben 
Bestrebungen  der  deutschen  Humanisten  drangen  nicht  ins  Volk,  wMhrend 
die  einheimiscben  Scbriftsteller  wie  Bebel,  Tunger  und  andere  mit 
ihren  Facetien  fortfuhren,  dem  Publikum  derbreahstische  Ehebruchs- 
geschicbten  von  verschlagenen  Weibern,  tolpclhaften  Gatten  und  liisternen 
Pfaffen  aufzutischen,  Zur  Ehre  dieser  Scbriftsteller  sei  es  aber  aus- 
gesprochen,  dali  es  ihnen  nicbt  um  Sinnenreiz  zu  tun  war.  Sie  wollten 
nur  die  Lachlust  rege  machen,  was  ihnen  bei  ihren  Zeitgenossen  auch 
wirklich  gelang.^) 

Wenn   Luther,    trotz    aller    seiner   Grdlie    ein    echtes    Kind    seiner 

Epoche,  niemals  die  Ebenbiirtigkeit  der 
f  i(  schlechter  voll  einzusehn  verniochte, 
so  erhob  er  doch,  bewuBt  oder  unbe- 
wulJt,  das  ist  gleichgultig,  die  Frau  aus 
dem  Staub,  in  den  sie  romische  An- 
schauungen  getreten*  Der  Schlange  im 
Paradies  setzten  rdmisch  -  papistische 
Kijnstler  einen  Frauenkopf  auf,  wie  es 
noch  ein  Raffael  Sanzio  auf  seinem  Bild 
in  der  Camera  dellaSegnatura  imVatikan 
tat,  Luther  hieb  dieses  Weiberhaupt  der 
Aus  d.m  NarrcmcUtT  von  Sclilange  mit  krMtigem  Schlag  ab.    FDr 

SebAsttAn  Brant.  ihu  War  das  echte  Weib  die  treue  Ge- 
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hilfin  des  Marines.  ^.Kinder  ziehn  und  haushalten;  dazu  ist  sie  berufen 
und  von  Gott  geschaffen/'*) 

Obschon  sich  Luther  zu  dem  Ausspruch  verstieg:  „Es  ist  kein 
Rock  noch  Kleid,  das  einer  Frauen  oder  Jungfrauen  ubler  ansteht,  als 
wenn  sfe  klug  sein  will'\  so  batten  doch  am  Erfolg  seines  groSen 
Werks  Frauen  einen  ganz  erheblichen  Anteil. 

Gervinus  bemerkt  schon,  dal5  iiberall,  wo  neue  Ideen  in  Schwung 
kommen,  Frauen  und  Juden,  kraft  ihrer  leictiten  Erregbarkeit  mrtttitig 
sind.  Die  Juden  waren  damals  zur  absoluten  UntHtigkeit  gezwungen. 
Um  so  reger  nahmen  sich  die  Frauen  der  Reformation  an.  Hter  nur 
ein  wenig  bekanntes  Beispiel  fiir  hunderte: 

In  Hildesheim,  der  alten  Hansestadt  und  dem  ,,Sitz  des  hochwUrdigen 
Domkapitels*'  gingen  im  Sommer  1542  ,,etliche  Kaufmannsfrauen  aus 
Hildesheim,  darunter  Eberhard  Platen's  Hausfrau  auf  der  Neustadt  die 
fijrnehmste  war,  in  der  (schmalkaldischen)  Fiirsten  Lager  vor  Wolfenbuttel 
und  verehrten  dem  Landgrafen  von  Hessen  —  Philipp  dem  Groiimiitigen 
—  ein  sammtnes  Baret  mit  einem  Perlenkranz  und  Federscbmuck  und 
einen  sammtnen  Leibrock  und  baten  flehentlich,  daii  S,  Furstl.  Gnaden 
die  Stadt  Hildesheim  bedenken  mochten,  ihnen  das  Evangehum  mit- 
zuteilen,  Der  Landgraf  lieli  den  Weibern  150  Goldgiiiden  verehren 
und  zur  Antwort  geben:  ,,dle  von  Hildesheim  mliiiten  eine  mannh'che 
Botscbaft  ausschicken'\^)     Das  geschah  denn  auch, 

Und  ebenso  wie  im  offentlichen  Wirken  des  Reformators  spielten 
die  Frauen  im  Privatleben  Luthers  eine  bedeutsame  Rolle. 

Frau  Ursula  Cotta  in  Eisenacb  unterstUtzte  den  Bettelstudenten, 
der  sich  in  Magdeburg  dutch  Kurrendestngen  in  den  Hausern  einen  Teil 
seiner  Leibes-Notdurft  hatte  erwerben  mussen.  Ohne  die  Hochherzig- 
keit  dieser  Frau  wSre  Luther  gezwungen  gewesen  in  das  Vaterhaus, 
die  kleine  Bergman nshUtte  in  Man sf eld,  zurtickzukehren.*') 

In  seiner  spUteren  Laufbahn  werden  wir  auf  noch  manche  Frau 
stoUen,  die  mil  Leib  und  Gut  ftir  das  Reformiationswerk  eintrat.  Doch 
keine  von  ihnen  hat  solch  entscheidenden  EinfluB  auf  Luther  ausgeijbt, 
wie  seine  Frau,  Katharina  von  Bora. 

In  dem  kampfumwogten  Leben  des  Reformators  bildet  das  Kapitel 
„Lothers  Hausliclikeit"  ein  freundliches  Idyll,  in  dessen  Mittelpunkt 
K^the,  die  tatkr^ftige  Hausfrau  steht. 

Katharina  stammte  aus  dem  Herzogtum  Meilien,  Ober  ihre  Familie 
ist  Gewisses  nicht  bekannt.  Nur  ihr  Geburtstag,  der  29.  Januar  1499, 
steht   unzweifelhaft   fest.     Auch  fn   welchem  Oft  sie  geboren  und  wie 
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ihre  Eltern  mit  Zunamen  geheilien,  ist  noch  nicht  nacligewiesen.  Jeden- 
falls  war  sie  armer  Leute  Kind  and  nnr  der  Versorgung  wegen  ins 
Kloster  gesteckt,  „0  die  unbarmherzigen  Eltern  und  Freunde,  die  mit 
den  Ihren  so  schrecklicli  imd  greulich  verfahren''.^)  Bereits  als  Kind  von 
zehn  Jahren  befand  sich  das  arme  Edelfrilulein  im  adellchen  Zister- 
zienserinnen-Kloster  ,,Mariatliron"  in  Nimbschen  bei  Borna. 

Lesen,  schreiben  und  recht  viel  beten  lernte  klein  Kathchen  in  der 
Klausur,  doch  nur  das  letztgenannte  grUndlich,  Am  ,,Mnntag  nach 
Francisci  Confessoris''  Im  Jahre  1515  —  d.  li,  am  8.  Oktober  —  war 
Katharinas  ,,eynsegbnung'\  dtirch  die  sie  sich  immer  dem  Klosterleben 
weilite.  FUr  die  junge,  kaum  furifzehnj^lirige  Nonne  war  das  Kloster 
die  Welt,  und  nur  di^e  allein  war  ihr  bekannt.  Sie  bat  auch  ,,bitzig 
und  emsig  und  oft  gebetet'\  wie  es  ihr  als  Lebensaufgabe  schien. 
StilK  ohne  aufregende  Vorfaile,  im  geschaftigem  Miiliigang  verflossen 
eintonige  Jahre  ohne  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  unbekannten  Lcben  da  drauUen, 
dessen  Vorhandensein  erst  durch  die  Moglichkeit,  dem  lebenden  Grab 
entrinnen  zu  konnen,  voll  zum  BewuGtsein  kam. 

Vorerst  drangen  noch  unklare  Genichte  von  dem  kuhnen  Ketzer 
aus  dem  Benediktiner-Orden  in  das  Kloster,  der  sich  erdreistete  gegen 
den  so  eintraglichen  wie  heilbringenden  Ablalihandei  Steliung  zu  nehmen, 
der  das  altbergebrachte  Herunterleiern  von  Gebeten  verwarf,  der  sich 
ausi^usprechen  erkiihnte  „dalj  heutzutage  wenige  oder  gar  keine  sitten- 
reine  Stifter  und  KlDster  sind"\  endlich  die  ,,Freiheit  eines  Christen- 
menschen"  vertefdigte  und  alle  Gelubde  verw^arf,  ,,die  ohne  und  wider 
Gottes  Willen  geschehn  und  dcshalb  an  sich  unmoglich  stnd,  die  eines 
getauften  Menschen  Herz  nicht  bestricken  and  gefangen  halten  kOnnen.**) 
In  jenem  auf  der  »,Wustenung**  —  der  Wartburg  —  geschriebenen  Biich- 
lein  ,,Die  Klostergelubde*'  sprach  er  es  klar  aus  ^^Falsch  Verlobte,  wie 
die  Klostersleute  befreit  der  Sohn  Gottes  und  nimmt  den  aus  Gnaden 
mit  Freuden  an,  der  sich  zu  ihm  kehrt  und  dem  ersten  Geitibde  an- 
hangt.  Dies  Buch  macliet  viel  Bande  ledig  imd  befreiet  viel  gefangener 
Herzen".-1 

Wie  ein  Feuerstrahl  durchfuhr  das  ktihne  Wort  die  Mauern  der 
Kl5ster  und  entflammte  mit  ihrem  Schicksal  hadernde  geistliche  BrUder 
und  Sch  western  zu  mannhaften  Auf  raff  en. 

M5nche  verlieUen  ihre  GotteshUuser  und  kehrten  in  die  Welt  ziirilck. 
Ein  Torgauer  Biirgerssohn  entfiihrte  zwei  Nonnen  aus  dem  Kloster  Riesa 
an  der  Elbe  tmd  heiratete  die  eine  von  ihnen,  Frei  imd  offen  trat  eine 
an  der  e  Nonne  1523  aus  dem  Kloster  Sitzerode,'^)    Aber  solch  ein  Dber- 
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Irftt  war  noch  immer  ein  unerh5rtes  Ereignis,  gegen  das  die  Vorurteile 
der  ganzen  Welt  eoergisch  Front  machten.  Oberdies  kamen  entu^icliene 
Klosterfrauen  aus  einer  gesicherten  Existenz  ins  Ungewisse,  haufig  in 
das  Verderben.  Es  war  demnach  ein  syhwerer  Schritt,  den  nur  die 
Mutigsten  oder  die  Leichtsionigsten  unternahmen. 

Neun  Nonnen  aus  Nimbschen  wagten  es  sich  in  ihrer  Gewissens- 
not  und  gedriickt  von  der  Sorge,  was  drauUen  in  der  Welt  auf  sie  warte, 
wenn  sie  ihrem  Drang  nach  Freibeit  folgten,  an  den  zu  wenden,  der 
den  Zweifel  in  ibre  Seelen  gesdileudert,  an  D.  Luther  zit  Witten- 
berg. Der  Reformator  wulite  Rat,  Mit  Hilfe  Leonhard  Koppes  aus 
Torgau  wurden  die  Jungfrauen  listig  entfiibrt.  Am  Ostertag  kamen  die 
neuti  Klosterschwestern  in  Torgau  an,  von  wo  es  nacb  kurzer  Rast, 
gen  Wittenberg  ging» 

Luther  empfing  das  „arm  Volklein'*  mit  dem  Zuruf:  ,,lbr  habt  em 
Tieu  Werk  getan,  davon  Land  und  Leute  singen  und  sagen  werden, 
welches  viele  fiir  groBen  Schaden  ausscbreien:  aber  die  es  mit  Gott 
halten,  werdens  fiir  grolier  Frommen  preisen.  Ihr  babt  die  armen  Seelen 
aus  dem  Gef^ngnis  menschlicher  Tyrannei  geftibrt  eben  um  die  rechte 
Zeit:  auf  Ostern,  da  Christus  aucb  der  Seinen  GefHngnis  gefapgen  nahm/* 

Es  war  als  hHtten  Nonnen  nur  auf  die  erste  gelungene  Massen- 
flucht  gewartet,  denn  in  den  nSlchsten  Jahren  effneten  sich  iaberall  die 
Riegel  der  Kafige  uod  zahlreiche  TSubchen  flatterten  hinaus  aus  der 
weihrauchduftenden  Luft  in  Gottes  freie  Natur. 

Fiir  Katharine  und  ihre  acht  Mitschwestern  gait  es  vorerst  Unter* 
schlupf  zu  finden.  Das  war  nicht  leicht,  denn  den  bochadligen  Damen 
aus  guten  Familien  mangelte  so  ziemlicb  alles  und  die  Angeborigen  der 
Exnonnen  verbielten  sicb  meist  taub  gegen  alle  Bitten,  Doch  mit  vieler 
Miibe  gelang  es. 

Fine  von  ibnen,  Magdalene  von  Staupitz,  wurde  ,.ScbuImeisterin*' 
der  Miigdlein  zu  Grimma,  andere  fanden  sp^ter  bei  Verwandten  doch 
noch  Unterschlupf,  und  einige  endlich  kamen  als  ehrsame  Ehefrauen  an 
den  Mann,  so  auch  Katharina.     Freilich  nicht  sofort. 

Bei  dem  gelehrten  Magister  Retcbenbach  in  Wittenberg  lernte  die 
schijchterne  und  verscbQcbterte  Klosterpflanze  das  Familienleben  kcnnen, 
Und  wie  sicb  die  kurzgeschorenen  Haare  zu  bubschen  blonden  ZOpfen 
auswucbsen,  so  stieg  aucb  die  Freude  Katharinas  am  Hauswesen.  Mit 
Besen  und  KocbtOpfen  !iantierte  sie  nun  ebenso  fix»  wie  friiher  mit 
Rosenkranz  und  Psalter,  Die  weltiichen  Pflichten  gefielen  ihr  herzhcb 
besser  als  einst  die  geistbcben. 
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Luther  fljhlte  warme  Sympathie  fur  seinen  SchOtzling,  den  er  gerii 
unter  der  Haube  gesehen  hutte.  Doch  er  hatte  mit  den  fiir  Katliarina 
auserselienen  Freiern  kein  G(uck,  bis  er  sich  nach  schweren  Seelen- 
k^mpfen  entschloO,  selbst  bei.Katharina  anzuhalten. 

Es  war  fi'ir  Luther  ein  ebenso  folgenschwerer  Schritt  von  unerli5rter 
Kiihnfieit  wie  der  Ausbruch  aus  dem  Kloster  es  fiir  Katharina  war.  Wie 
dem  Geistlichen,  so  war  dem  Gelelirten  verwehrt  zu  heiraten.  Gelehrt 
und  geisilich  war  identisch.  Der  Reformator  war  anfanglich  noch  viel 
zu  befangen  in  den  von  Kindlieit  auf  eingesogenen  Lehren,  und  fuhlte 
sich  zu  sehr  Priester,  um  an  etne  Ehe  zu  denken.  ,,Unsere  Witten- 
berger  wollen  sogar  den  MQnchen  Weiber  geben?  Nun  mir  sollen 
sie  wenigstens  keine  Frau  aufdringen'"  schrieb  er  noch  1521  von  der 
Wartburg. 

Aber  schiielilich  mulite  Luther,  wollte  er  nicht  den  Vorwurf  der 
Inkonsequenz  auf  sich  laden,  die  Worte,  die  er  zur  Empfehlung  der  Ehe, 
fiir  seine  Anh^nger  gebraucht,  in  Tat  umsetzen  und  sich  eine  Haus- 
frau  wahlen*  So  wie  er  einem  m^chtigen  Impulse  folgend  in  trotzigeni 
Kraftbewulitsein  die  Bannbulle  des  Papstes  verbrannt  hatte,  so  brach 
er  noch  endgultiger  mit  dem  alten  Herkommen  durch  die  Heiraf,  denn 
also  wollte  er  „mit  der  Tat  das  Evangelium  bezeugen  und  eine  Nonne 
zum  Weibe  nehmen*';  ein  doppeltes  Verbrechen,  zwei  Todsilnden  auf 
einmal,  in  den  Augen  der  PUpstlichen. 

Es  war  keine  Liebesheirat,  denn  Katharina  war  niemals  sch6n.  Auch 
ihre  Klugheit  erhob  sich  kaum  liber  das  MaB  dessen,  was  man  so  fUrs 
Haus  braucht.  Aber  sie  war  eine  echte  Hausfrau,  die  das  Herz  am 
rechten  Fleck  hatte»  getreu  in  guten  und  bosen  Tagen  bei  ihrem  Mann 
aushielt,  ihn  pflegte,  die  kleinlichen  Plackereien  von  ihm  fernhielt,  und, 
wenn  sie  ihn  und  sein  Wirken  auch  nicht  voll  erfalite,  doch  alle  ihre 
Kraffe  aufbof>  ihm  ein  gemOterfrischendes  Herm  zu  schaffen.  Es  war 
nicht  immer  leicht,  denn  Luthers  Freigebigkeit  grenzte  an  Leichtsinn,  und 
der  Mann,  der  ,,mit  Papst,  Kaiser,  Welt  und  Teufel  im  Kampfe  lag'\ 
konnte,  leichtgiaubig  wie  ein  Kind,  das  letzte  Geld  mi  Haus  irgend  einem 
Simulanten  hingeben.  Manchen  Freunden  Luthers  war  die  Ungeheuerlich- 
keit  seiner  Ehe  mil  einer  Nonne  lange  em  Dorn  im  Auge  und  gar  erst 
den  Widersachern,  die  in  Wort,  Schrift  und  Bild  gegen  den  Reformator 
eiferten  und  geiferlen,  wobei  sie,  wie  ein  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam  vor 
schmutzig-liigenhaften  Beschuldigungen  nicht  zuriickschreckten*  Sie  uber- 
schiitteten  den  Reformator  und  namentlich  seine  Frau  noch  lange  nach 
ihrem  Tod  mit  den  unflatigsten  Schimpfereien, 
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Die  liierdurch  hervorgerufene  MiDstimmung  Ltithers  wulite  Katharina 
zu  verscheuchen  und  als  ein  Jahr  fiach  der  Verniahlung  sich  der  erste 
Sohn  einstellte,  war  das  GUkk  im  Lutherhaus  festgegrundet  bis  ans 
Ende.  Katharina  ging  ruhig,  selbstzufdeden  und  selbstbewuUt  ilire  Bahn-. 
Ste  lebte  nor  fur  die  Ihren,  war  dabei  stets  bereit,  AuBenstehenden 
aus  dem  uberreichen  Quel!  iiirer  Gutmiitigkeit  in  selbstlosester  Weise 
abzugeben.  Ihr  Haus  stand  jedem  Hilfesuchenden  offen.  ,,Armseliges 
Gcsindlein'\  wie  vertriebene  Prediger,  entwichene  Nonnen  und  Mfjnche 
verkebrten  und  wolinten  ebenso  wochen-  und  monatelang  im  Lutherbaus* 
wie  die  vornehmsten  Herrschaften.  So  beherbergte  Katharina  im  Jahr 
1528  einige  Monate  hindurch  die  Herzogin  Ursula  von  Miinsterberg,  die 
Base  des  strengglaubigen  Herzogs  Qeorg  von  Sachsen,  die  mit  zwei 
Klosterfrauen  deni  Freiberger  Nonnenkloster  entflohen  war.  Die  Kur- 
fOrstin  Elisabeth  von  Brandenburg  war  gleicbfalls  ein  oft  und  gern 
gesebener  Cast  im  Wittenberger  Ktosterhaus. 

Elisabeth,  die  Gemahlin  Joachim  Nestors  von  Brandenburg »  eine 
geborene  Prinzessin  von  DHnemark,  wurde  durch  ihren  evangehsch  ge- 
sinnten  Leibarzt  Dr  Ratzeberger  fur  die  Reformation  gewonnen,  zu  deren 
erbittertsten  Gegner  ihr  Gatte  zHhlte.  Ganz  im  Geheimen  las  die  Kur- 
fiirstin  Luthers  Schriften,  (lurch  die  ihre  Begeisterung  fiir  die  neue 
Glaubenslehre  derart  entflammt  wurde»  daS  sie  sich  in  Abwesenheit  des 
Kurfiirsten  durch  einen  eigens  von  Wittenberg  herbeigerufenen  Geist- 
lichen  das  Abendmahl  in  beiderlei  Gestalt  reichen  heli.  Ihre  eigene 
vierzehnjahrige  Tochter  Elisabeth  wurde,  wohl  unfreiwilhg,  zur  Verraterin. 
Der  Kurfurst  sperrte  die  Gattin  ein»  und  bedrohte  sie,  wie  das  Qe- 
riicht  ging,  mit  Einmauerung.  Mit  Hilfe  ihres  heimatlos  in  Deutschland 
umherirrenden  Bniders  Christian  und  Dr.  Ratzebergers  fioh  sie  zu  iiirem 
Oheim,  dem  Kurfiirsten  Johann  den  Bestandigen  von  Sachsen,  der  ihr 
SchloQ  Lichtenberg  zum  Wohnsitz  anwies, 

Sieben  Jahre  sp^ter,  1535,  wurde  sie  Witwe.  Ihre  S6hne  holten 
sie  aus  der  Verbannung  zurtick  und  geleiteten  sie  nach  Spandau,  ihrem 
Witwensitz.  Elisabeth  starb  1555  im  evangelischen  Glauben,  begllickt 
durch  den  Besitz  von  siebzig  direkten  Nachkommen.  Ihre  Tochter  Elisabeth, 
1525  mit  Herzog  Erich  von  Braunschweig  verheiratet,  wirkte  noch  mehr 
und  unmittelbarer  als  ihre  Mutter  fUr  die  Verbreitung  der  Reformation, 
Sie  wurde  zur  Mdrtyrerin  fur  ihren  Glauben,  da  sie  der  eigene  Sohn 
am  Notwendigsten  Mangel  leiden  lieli,**) 

Doch  zuriJck  zu  Katharina  von  Bora, 

Von  dem  innigen  Zusammenleben  der  beiden  Gatten,  mag  ein  Brief 
Luthers  an  seine  Frau  Zeugnis  ablegen. 
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Er  schreibt  aus  Torgau  an  „seinen  freundlichen  lieben  Herrn,  Frau 
Katharina  von  Bora,  D.  Lutherin  zu  Wittenberg": 
„Gnade  und  Friede  in  Christo. 
Lieber  Herr  KMthe! 

Ich  weiB  Dir  nichts  zu  schreiben,  weil  Magister  Philipps  samt  den 
andern  selbst  kommen.  Ich  muB  Iflnger  hier  bleiben,  um  des  frommen 
Flirsten  (Kurfiirst  Johann  Friedrich)  willen.  Du  magst  denken,  wie  lange 
ich  hier  bleiben  werde,  oder  wie  Du  mich  los  machst.  Ich  halt,  M. 
Franciscus  wird  mich  wieder  los  machen,  wie  ich  ihn  los  gemacht  habe, 
doch  nicht  so  balde. 

Gestern  hatt'  ich  einen  b5sen  Trunk  gefaBt,  da  muBt  ich  singen. 
Trink'  ich  nicht  wohl,  das  ist  mir  leid  und  tflfs  so  recht  gerne,  und 
hab  gedacht,  wie  gut  Wein  und  Bier  hab  ich  daheime,  dazu  eine  schOne 
Frauen  oder  (sollf  ich  sagen)  Herrn.  Und  Du  tatest  wohl,  daB  Du  mir 
heriiberschicktest  den  ganzen  Keller  voll  meines  Weines  und  eine  Flaschen 
Deines  Bieres,  so  oft  Du  kannst.  Sonst  komme  ich  vor  dem  neuen 
Bier  nicht  wieder.  Hiermit  Gott  befohlen,  samt  unsern  Jtingern  und 
allem  Gesinde,  Amen. 

Mittwoch  nach  Jacobi,  1534. 

Dein  Liebchen 
Mart.  LutheR,  D."  ^^) 

Solcher  Briefe  sind  mehrere  vorhanden.  Einen  adressiert  Luther 
„Meiner  herzlichen  Hausfrau  Katharin  Lutherin",  dann  einen:  „Meiner 
herzlieben  Kathe,  Doktorin  Kathrin  und  Frauen  auf  dem  neuen  Saumarkt 
zu  handen."  Er  unterzeichnet  „Dein  Herzliebchen",  spflter  „Dein  altes 
Liebchen",  „Dein  lieber  Herr",  „Euer  Heiligen  willliger  Diener"  und 
fihnlich  mehr. 

Auch  bei  Luther  geht  die  Liebe  durch  den  Magen.  Seine  Kathe 
ist  die  „Erzk5chin",  deren  Essen  ihm  am  besten  mundet.  Er  weiB,  daB 
„das  ein  gemarterter  Mann  sei,  deB'  Weib  und  Magd  nicht  wissen  in 
der  Kliche:  es  ist  das  erste  Ungllick,  woraus  viele  Obel  folgen."  Und 
so  sehnte  er  sich  aus  der  Fremde,  stets  nach  seinem  Heim,  dem  guten 
Essen  und  Trank  und  dem  eigenen  Bett. 

Dabei  war  er  ein  schwer  zu  behandelnder,  knorriger,  eigensinniger 
Mann,  besonders  wenn  er  leidend  war  und  er  war  oft  und  schwer  krank. 

O  Katharina  wuBte  Bescheid  mit  allerlei  Kraftsuppen,  Labsalen,  leib- 
reinigenden  Bieren,  kalten  und  warmen  Umschlagen  und  vielen  geheimen 
Hausmitteln.  Nach  dem  Zeugnis  ihres  Sohnes  Paul  Luther,  des  nach- 
mals  so  beriihmten  Arztes,  war  sie  eine  halbe  Doktorin.    „Meine  Mutter 
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nicht  alleiri  in  Frauenkranklieiten  durch  Rat  und  Heilung  vielen  ge- 
hulfen,  sondern  auch  Manner  oft  von  Seitenschnierzen  befrcit'\  sagt  er 
in  seiner  Antrittsrede  als  Professor  in  Jena.  Doch  neben  leiblichen 
Arzneien  wuUte  sie  dem  Gatten  geistige  zu  bieten,  fur  Gemutlichkeit 
imd  Geselligkeit  zu  sorgen,  kurz  sie  war  seine  „Hausehre*\  „ein  freund- 
licher,  lioldseliger  und  kurzwei'liger  Gesell  des  Lebens'',  Daher  kani 
es,  dafi  man  Katharina  einen  gr5Iieren  EinfluC  auf  Luthers  getstliche  und 
wissenscbaftiiche  Tatigkeit  zuschrieb  als  sie  in  Wahrlieit  je  besatJ.  Sie 
teilte  seine  Liebe  und  seinen  HaO,  ihr  gesunder  Menschenverstand  wird 
Luther  oft  in  nebens^chtichen  Frageo  von  Kutzen  gewesen  sein,  doch 
niemals  bei  Hauptsachen,  in  denen  der  halsstarrige  Mann  seinen  eigenen 
Weg  ging. 

Luther  war  in  seinen  letzten  Lebensjahren  durch  Krankheit,  fiaupt- 
Siichlich  aber  durch  die  Zustande  des  pjdtzlich  zur  gro(3en  Universitats- 
stadt  gewordenen  Wittenberg  verbittert.  Urn  dem  Lirmen  des  vordem 
stillen  Stadtchens  zu  entgchn,  hatte  er  eine  Reise  unternommen,  auf  der 
ihn,  fern  von  seiner  geliebten  Kathe,  der  Tod  ereilte.  Wie  es  da- 
rnels der  Witwe  urns  Herz  war,  zeigt  ein,  wenn  auch  ungelenker  Brief, 
den  sie  an  ihre  Schwligerin,  Christine  von  Bora  richtete. 

,,Freundliche  liebe  Schwester! 
DaU  ihr  ein  herzlich  Mitleiden  mit  mir  und  meinen  armen  Kindern 
tragt,  giaub  ich  leichtlich,  Denn  wer  wollt'  nicht  billig  betrDbt  und  be- 
kiimmert  sein  um  einen  solchen  teuern  Mann,  als  mein  lieber  Herr  ge- 
wesen ist,  der  nicht  aftein  einer  Stadt  oder  einigen  Land,  sondern  der 
ganzen  Welt  viel  gedienet  hat.  Derhalben  ich  wabrtich  so  sehr  betrtibt 
bin,  dali  ich  mein  groBes  Herzeleid  keinem  Menschen  sagen  kann,  und 
weili  nicht,  wie  mir  zu  Sinn  und  zu  Mut  ist.  Ich  kann  weder  essen 
noch  trinken,  auch  dazu  nicht  schlafen.  Und  wenn  ich  hStt'  ein  Fiirsten- 
turn  und  Kaisertum  gehabt,  sollt*  mir  so  leid  nimmer  geschehen  sein,  so 
ich's  verloren  hatt\  als  nun  unser  lieber  Herrgott  mir,  und  nicht  allein 
mir,  sondern  der  ganzen  Welt,  diesen  lieben  und  teuern  Mann  genommen 
hat.  Wenn  ich  daran  gedenk\  so  kann  ich  vor  Leid  und  Weinen  — 
das  Gott  wohl  weili   —  weder  reden  noch  schreiben, 

Katharina 

des  Herrn  Doctor  Martinus  Luther 

gelassene  Witfrau/' 

Als  Luther  am  18.  Februar  1546  die  Augen  fiir  immer  scWoli,  war 
die  Zukunft  seiner  Familie  in  keiner  Weise  sichergestellt.    Die  vom  Kur- 


U^aoer*  Die  <ltiiHchc  Ftau  in  d<i  Vcrgiiufcuhcit. 
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fursten  Johann  Friedrich  von  Sachsen  bewilligte  Pension  kam  durch 
die  Gefangenschaft  des  Fursten  in  Wegfall.  Der  KOnig  von  Danemark 
versprach  wohl  Beihilfe,  aber  er  hielt  vorerst  nichts.  Die  Witwe  nahm 
Studenten  in  Kost  und  Wohnung,  war  aber  trotzdem  in  die  Notlage 
versetzt,  ihr  kleines  Giitchen  Wachsdorf  mit  Schulden  zu  belasten.  Der 
schmalkaldische  Krieg  vertrieb  sie  mit  ihren  kleinern  Kindern  wiederholt 
aus  Wittenberg,  das  sie  1552  ganzlich  verlassen  wollte.  Auf  der  Reise 
nach  Torgau  scheuten  die  Pferde  und  Katharina,  urn  ihre  Kinder  be- 
sorgt,  sprang  aus  dem  Wagen  und  stlirzte  in  einen  mit  Wasser  ange- 
fiillten  Graben.  Der  Schrecken  und  die  heftige  Erkaltung  zogen  ihr  eine 
schwere  Erkrankung  zu,  an  der  sie,  wenige  Monate  spater,  am  20.  De- 
zember  1552  in  Torgau  starb. 

Ein  wiirdiges  Gegensttick  zur  Gattin  des  Reformators  bildetAnna 
Zwingli.  Sie  war  1487  als  Tochter  des  ROsliwirtes  Oswald  Reinhart 
in  Zurich  geboren.  In  das  siebzehnjahrige  Madchen  verliebte  sich  der 
einzige  Sohn  des  angesehenen  altadehgen  ZUricher  Ratsherrn  Gerold 
Meyer  von  Kronau  und  heiratete  trotz  der  wUtenden  Eiugprache  seines 
Vaters  die  schOne  Anna.  Der  alte  Patrizief  verstieli  den  Sohn.  Dem 
jungen  Paar  ware  es  tibel  ergangen,  wenn  sich  nicht  Freunde  seiner 
angenommen  hatten.  ZwOlf  Jahre  dauerte  die  Ehe.  Der  Gatte  starb. 
Der  GroBvater,  unvers5hnlich  bis  an  sein  Ende,  nahm  der  Witwe  den 
Sohn,  um  ihn  zu  erziehen.  Doch  blieb  die  Mutter  im  Verkehr  mit  ihrem 
Kind,  der  auch  aufrecht  erhalten  blieb,  nachdem  sie  dem  Leutpriester 
an  der  Munsterkirche  in  Zurich,  Ulrich  Zwingli,  angetraut  worden 
war.  Sie  wurde  eine  verstandnisvolle  Gehilfin  ihres  mitten  im  Kampf 
stehenden  Mannes,  um  dessen  Leben  sie  nur  zu  oft  zu  bangen  hatte. 
In  dieses  freudlosen  Dasein  voll  Unruhe  und  Kampf  sollte  das  Ungliick 
mit  uberwaltigender  Macht  hereinbrechen.  Am  11.  Oktober  1531  kam 
es  bei  Kappel  zwischen  den  evangelischen  und  katholischen  Kantonen 
zur  Schlacht. 

Ulrich  Zwingli  fiel,  mit  ihm  Gerold  Meyer  von  Kronau,  Annas  Sohn 
aus  erster  Ehe,  ihr  Bruder  Bernhard  Reinhard,  ihr  Schwiegersohn  Anton 
Wirz  und  der  Gatte  ihrer  Schwester,  Hans  Liitsch.  Nur  ihr  zweiter 
Tochtermann,  Balthasar  Keller,  hatte  sich  gerettet  und  kehrte  zu  der 
armen  Frau  zuriick,  der  auBer  ihren  zwei  TOchtern  erster  Ehe,  drei 
Kinder,  zwei  S5hne  und  eine  Tochter  aus  zweiter  Ehe,  gebliebcn  waren. 

In  ihrer"  namenlosen  Pein  griff  sie  zur  Feder.  In  ein  Trauerlicd 
goB  sie  all  den  Schmerz  ihres  gefolterten  Herzens  aus.  ihr  letzter 
Trost  ist  die  Bibel: 
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»,Komin,  du  Buch!    Dii  warst  sein  Hort^ 

Sein  Trost  in  allcm  Ubel; 

Ward  er  verfolgt  durch  Tat  und  Wort, 

So  griff  er  nach  der  Bibei. 

Fand  Hilf  bei  ihn 

Herri  zeig  ouch  niir 

Die  Hitf  in  Jesu  Nament 

Gib  Mut  und  StMrk* 

Zum  schweren  Werk 

Dem  schwaclien  Weibe.    Amen!*' 

Am  6»  Dezember  1538  ,,verlosch  sie  sanft  wie  ein  mildes  Licht*\ 
wie  einer  ihrer  Zeitgenossen  schrieb.^^} 

Die  Lutherzeit,  ihre  Uiiriilie  und  Neuerungssucht,  die  sich  iiber- 
sturzenden  Aktionen,  die  Bauernkriege,  die  Reformation  mit  ihren  auf- 
regenden  Vorfallen,  der  Zwiespalt  zwischen  alt  und  neu,  zeitigte  ein 
neues  Geschlecht.  Das  Blirgertum  hat  sich  zu  einer  geistigen  Macht 
emporgeschwungen  und  aus  seinen  Reihen  Kampfer  beiderlei  Geschlechts 
fiir  den  neuen  GJauben  gestellt.  Nicht  die  Frauen  der  Reformatoren 
allein  sind  es,  die  mit  leidenschaftlichem  Eifer  fOr  die  Reformation  ein- 
treten,  Katharina  ZelK  die  ,,Reformatorenmutter*\  Margareta  Blaarer, 
eioe  protestantische  Elisabeth  von  Thiiringen^  die  wohltatige  Anna 
Aditsehweiler  in  Zurich,  eine  gewesene  Nonne,  und  gar  viele  mehr  setzten 
Gut  und  Lebeo  fiir  ihren  Glauben  ein.  Dam  en  aus  den  hOchsten  Kreisen 
bekannten  durch  ihren  Briefvvechsel  mtt  Luther  ihre  ZugehOrigkeit  zur  Re- 
formation. Gehttrte  doch  selbst  Kdnigin  Maria  von  Ungarn,  die  Schwester 
des  uberkatholischen  Kaisers  Karl  V,  zu  seinen  Korrespondentinnen, 
Die  Herzogin  Katharina  von  Sachsen,  die  Kurfurstin  Sibylla  von  Sachsen> 
die  Prinzessin  Margarete  von  Anhalt  sind  in  Wort  und  Schrift  fiir 
Luthers  Sache  eingestanden.  Die  Frauen  und  Tochter  der  grflf lichen 
Hauser  Man sf eld  und  Stolberg  waren  fUr  die  Reform  tatig  und  eine 
Anna  von  Stolberg  wurde  anno  1593  die  erste  protestantische  Abtissin 
des  altberuhmten  Stiftes  Quedlinburg^'^). 

In  berden  Lagern  war  ein  neuer  Geist,  ein  Eifer  sondergleichen 
in  die  Massen  gefahren,  der  geisttge  UmwUlzungen  von  groUer  Trag- 
weite  mit  sich  brachte.  Das  Gesichtsfeld  erweiterte  sich,  und  den  in 
dumpfer  EintOnigkeit  dahinlebenden  Burgern  waren  neue,  bisher  unge- 
ahnte  Interessensph^lren  erstanden,  an  denen  die  Frauen  regen  Anteil 
nahnien, 

Sogar  im  Zeitvertreib  miiUiger  Stunden  machten  sich  die  neuen 
Anschauungen   geltend,     Der  Geschmack   an   der  Lektiire  hat  sich  von 
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Gruod  auf  verilndert,  >vDas  Mittelalter  hatte  lang  ausgesponfiene  Er- 
zahkingen  mli  langatmiger  Vorgeschichte,  endlosen  Episoden  mid  beliebig 
vielen  FortseUungen  geliebt  in  ansteigendem  MaUe,  immer  end-  und 
formloser,  Adel  und  Geistlichkeit  stellten  im  wesent!ichen  Verfasser 
und  Ptiblikum  fUr  diese  Art  sclioner  Literatur/' ^'*)  Der  Adel  ist  es 
auch,  der  diese  Art  Erzahlungen,  die  letzten  Austaufer  li5fischer  Er- 
zMliltingskunst,  vor  dem  Untergaog  zu  retten  sucht  und  sie,  soweit  es 
sein  geistiger  Verfall  zulillit,  weiter  pfiegt.  Besonders  Damen  aus  den 
hOchsten  Kreisen  sind  mit  Hilfe  von  Humanisten,  Obersetzern  und  Be- 
arbeitern  dabei,  fremde  und  dem  Deutschen  auch  frenidartige  Stoffe  zu- 
gUnglich  zu  machen. 

,,Als  das  Mittelalter  zu  Ende  ging  und  die  alten  epischen  Stoffe 
noch  einmal  in  neuen  Formen  aufbluliten,  sind  es  wenfge  varnehme, 
dem  Ausland  entstammende  Frauen  gewesen*  welche  sicli  an  der  Ober- 
setzung  fremder  Romane  in  das  Deutsche  beteiltgten,  Elisabeth,  dem 
Grafen  Phiiipp  vf>n  Nassau  in  erster  Ehe  vermiihlt,  die  Nichte  Karls  L 
von  Lnthringen,  ubersetzte  den  Roman  Lother  und  Mailer  aus  dem 
franzosischen  Original,  das  ihre  Mutter  Margareie  1405  hatte  verfassen 
lassen,  und  spater  den  Hugschapler  (Hugo  Capel),  dessen  franzOsische 
Vorlage  ihr  Sohn  ihr  verschaffte/*    Eleonore,  die  Gemahlin  des  Herzogs 


llluftniuoii  Aut  p,Pontut  und  Sldoaia''.    Gedruckt  zu  SlraQburg   14991.  i^berccict  von  Eteonore, 
£nh«rzogip  von  Oiterrcicb,  Koingiii  von  llollaDd. 
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Sigmimd  des  EiiifMltigen  von  Osterreich,  die  Tochter  Konfg  Jakobs  I. 
von  Schottland  (1448 — 1480)»  verdeutschte  nach  einem  francos isclien 
Original  den  Roman  von  Pontus  und  Sidonia.  Sie  iind  Ihr  Genuihl 
waren  Qonner  des  Obersetzers  Heinricli  Stainliowel,*^^)  des  Verfassers 
des  Esopus,^')  der  E!eonore  das  von  ihm  ubersetzte  Buch  Boccacios, 
„de  Claris  mulieribiis*'  (von  beriihmten  Frauen)  widoiete,  Dieser  Stain- 
howel  (1412—1482)  arbeitete  ferner  im  Auftrag  von  Mathilde  Pfalz 
grafin  bei  Rhetn,  zuerst  Gemahlin  des  Grafen  Ludwigs  von  Wiirttem- 
berg,  dann  des  Erzherxogs  Albrecht  VK  von  Osterreich,  Ein  Kind  des 
seit  der  Mitte  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts  fiir  deutsche  Literatiir  ond 
Kuost  warm  eintretenden  pfulzgrliflichen  Hauses  von  Heidelberg  war 
ihr  glanzender  Witwensitz  in  Rottenburg  am  Neckar  eine  PflegstiUte 
deutscher  Poesie.  Ihr  widmete  der  gelehrte  schw^bische  Ritter  Hermann 
von  Sachsenheim  1451  sein  Minnegedicht  von  Frau  Venns  und  Dan- 
hauser  (TannhHuser)  die  ,vMorin'\  Fiir  Mathilde  dichtete  der  fleiliige 
Sammler  von  Ritterromanen  Jakob  Puterich  von  Reichertshausen  0400 
bis  1469)  den  versifizierten  Katalog  von  Ritterbucbern,  den  ,,Ehren- 
brief'\  dem  er  ein  galantes,  wenn  anch  ungelenkes  Lob  auf  die  hohe 
Dame  einflocht.  Noch  andere  Schriftsteller  anOer  Stainhowel  waren  fur 
die  schdngeistfge  Erzherzogin  tatig,  so  Niclas  von  Wyle»  der  Obersetzer 
der  bedeutendsten  Schriften  der  itahenischen  Renaissance,  und  Antonius 
von  Pfore, 

Mathildens  Schwagerin,  Margareta  von  Savoy  en,  war  eine  Freundin 
der  deiitschen  Ltteratur,  Niclas  von  Wyle  riihml  sie  und  Elisabeth 
von  Brandenburg,  Tochter  des  Markgrafen  Albrecht  Achilles,  als  des 
hOchsten  Lobes  wurdig.  Elisabeths  Base  Barbara,  Tochter  des  gelehrten 
Markgrafen  Johannes  Alchymista  von  Brandenburg,  seit  1433  mit  dem 
Markgrafen  Ludvvig  Gonzaga  von  Mantua  vermUhlt,  batte  den  Ruhm, 
eine  der  gebildetsten  und  ausgezeichnetsten  Frauen  Italiens  zu  sein.  Sie 
verstand  Griechisch,  schrieb  eleganle  lateinische  Briefe  in  die  deutsche 
Heimat  und  wurde  von  den  deutschen  Schriftstelieru  Albrecht  von  Eyb 
und  andercn  Gelehrten  hoch  gepriesenJ*') 

Die  breiten  Volksmassen  stehn  aber  diesen  Bestrebungen  teilnahmslos 
gegentiber.  An  Stelle  der  Herren  mit  den  gedrechselten  sauberen  aber 
gefilhlsarmen  Versen,  tritt  der  gebildele  und  ungelehrte  Burger,  der 
Volksprediger,  Student  und  Handwerker,  der  bUrgerliche  Qlaubensmann 
niit  seinen  popular  gehaitenen ,  deutsch  geschriebenen  Streitschriften,  die 
durch  Gutenbergs  schwarze  Armee  hergestellt,  in  zahllosen  Exemplaren 
Einiall  im  Burgerhaus  finden,     Zu   den  alten  Volksbiichern  kommt  eine 
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neue  Sdiwankliterator,  die  schon  krMtig  die  Stellung  des  Autors  zur 
ktrchlichen  Partef  betofit,  Ab  und  zii  verirrt  sich  auch  ein  Prosaroman 
in  das  Frauengemach,  der  inittelhochdentschen  Gedichten  wie  dem 
Wigafois  Wirnts  von  Gravenberg,  dem  Tristan  oder  Flore  und  Blanche- 
^lur  nachgebildet  ist. 

An  dem  nun  lebendiger  dahinflielienden  sozialen  Leben  nehmen 
Frauen  erhahteren  Anteil  als  bishen  Sie  betatigen  sich  am  offentlichen 
und  im  Gewerbsleben  frei  und  ungehindert,  Sie  stehn  sogar  Geschaften 
als  Leiterinnen  vor,  urn  sich  und  ihre  Kinder  durch  die  Welt  zu  bringen. 
So  hatte  eine  Frau  Spielbergerin  in  NOrnberg  einen  Tuchschererladen 
im  ScherergatSchenJ^^)  Verwitvvete  Meisterinnen  behalten  die  Werkstatt 
des  verstorbenen  Gatten.  Die  Frauenbewegung  wirft  schon  ihre  Schatten 
voraus,  denn  die  tiichtige  Burgerin  durchbricht  etiergisch  die  Schranken, 
die  Vorurteil  der  Selbststtindigkeit  der  Frau  gezogen.  In  den  groiien, 
machtig  emporstrebenden  Gemeinwesen  rst  auch  fiir  die  tatige  Frau 
Platz,  und  sie  weili  ihn  auszuf alien » 

Die  unsichern  Zeitlaufe,  besonders  in  den  protestantischen  LSnder- 
gebieten  zwingen  die  Pastorinnen  gar  oft  mit  ihrer  Oberzeugung  fiir  oder 
gegen  ihre  Manner  aufzutreten  und  dort,  wo  sie  bisher  ungefragte 
miiliige  Ztischauerinnen  waren,  das  entscheidende  Wort  zu  sprechen. 
Sie  beugen  sich»  wenn  auch  nicht  kampflos,  so  doch  ergebungsvoll 
unter  den  Schicksalsschiagen,  die  ihnen  die  Begeisterung  fiir  den  neuen 
Glauben  zuzieht.  Sie  wandern  mit  ihrer  Familie  aus  den  sicheren 
Stellen  ins  Elend,  wenn  es  die  Oberzeugung  heischt  Den  energischen, 
bisweilen  fanatisch  starren  M^nnern  stehen  starkgeistige  Frauen  zur 
Seite,  bereit  zu  hungern  und  zu  sterben  fur  das  Evangel iuin. 

Und  wenn  auch  einer  dieser  Pastorsfrauen  das  Argste  erspart  blieb, 
so  war  ihr  Leben  doch  meist  hart  uud  freudlos,  Sie  lebten  unter 
Bauern  als  Bauern  in  Pfarrhausern,  die  schlechter  als  die  Bauernhiluser 
waren.  ,Jni  Ganzen  wolil  etwas  solider  und  stattlicher  gebaut  als  die 
Bauer nhauser,  befand  sich  die  Pastor swohnung  doch  fast  standig,  das 
Gegenteil  ist  Ausnahme,  in  einem  Zustand  der  Unbaulichkeit  und  Schad* 
haftigkeit,  w^eil  die  zur  Erhaltung  Verpflichteten  nur  im  auliersten  Not- 
falle  sich  zu  Reparaturen  herbeilielien/'*''^) 

Im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert,  zur  Zeit  des  groUen  Krieges,  waren 
die  Pfarrhiuser  Ruinen,  die  kaum  notdUrftigsten  Schutz  gegen  die  Un- 
bille  der  Witterung  boten^^O 

Selbst  solche  trostlos  scheinende  Verhlltnisse  verschlechterten 
sich   noch   und   erreichten   den   Gipfel   des   Blends,  wenn    der  Erhalter  i 
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der  Familie  starb  und   sein  Nachfolger  von  Amt  und  Wohnung  Besitz 
ergriff. 

Der  Prediger  Bartolomilus  Ringwald  richtet  die  ruhrende  Bitte  nn 
die  Obrigkeit,  fur  seine  Witwe  zu  sorgen,  damit  sie  nicht  „wegen 
scharfen  Hungers  an  andere  Orte  verrucken''  miiliten; 

^,Dafl  sie  nicht  in  eines  Monden  Prist, 

Wie  etlichs  Orts  gebrauchlich  ist* 

Alsbald  wie  elnc  Hirtenmagd 

Ziir  Pfarre  werd  hinausgejagt  .... 

Mit  itiren  Kindern  in  gemein 

Die  oft  nicht  halb  erzogen  sein.'*--) 

Die  Reformation  ranmte,  wentgstens  so  lange  sie  im  Werden  war  und 
uberzeugungstreue,  opferwillige  Anh^ngerfand,  der  Frau  die  althergebrachte 
Steliung  im  Mittelpiinkt  des  Hanswesens  wieder  ein.  ,,Der  Stab  der 
strengen  Sitte'\  der  dem  Weib  Naturbediirfnis  ist,^^)  wurde  ihr  zuriick- 
gegeben,  wenn  es  auch  nicht  niehr  der  alte  war,  Untilgbare  Aiiswiiehse 
und  Unschonheiten  hatten  sich  an  ihn  festgewachsen.  Die  Frauenbildung 
stieg,  ja  Mfidchenschulen,  ehedem  hochst  selten,  tauchen  nun  ver- 
schiedentlich  auf.  Luther  lud  die  ,,tygendsamc  und  ehrbare  Jungfrau, 
seine  heben  in  Christo  Freundin/'  die  Exnortne  Else  von  Kanitz  1524 
ein,  in  Wittenberg  junge  Madchen  zu  iehren.  !n  seiner  Schrift  „An 
den  christlichen  Adel  dcutscher  Nation''"^)  sagt  der  Reforniator,  ,,Die 
Welt  bedurfe  feiner,  gescbickter  Manner  und  Frauen,  dali  die  Mlinner 
wohl  regieren  konnten  Land  und  Leute,  die  Frauen  wohl  Ziehen  und 
halten  kiinnten  Kinder  und  Gesinde/'  Seine  Anforderungen  sind  aber 
nochsehrgering.  Die  Knaben  sollten  einige  Stunden  zur  Schule  gebn,  aber 
nur  so  viel,  dal3  sie  darltber  die  Arbeit  im  Hans  und  das  von  ihneri  gewtlhlte 
Haodwerk  nicht  vernachl^ssigen  miiliten.  Von  den  M^dchen  wird  nur  eioe 
Stunde  Schulbesuch  tiiglich  beansprucht  —  von  F'oetik,  Geometrie, 
Astronomie  und  anderen,  fUr  die  zukunftige  Hausfrau  so  wichtigen  Lehr- 
gegenstanden  unserer  hdheren  Tochter,  konnte  da  nicht  gut  die  Rede 
sein.  Schade!  Und  wie  es  Luther  wunschte  waren  auch  aiifangs  die 
M^dchenschulen  beschaffen.  Hamburg  besali  eine  solche  schon  1525, 
In  der  hessischen  Kirchenordnung  von  1526  heiiit  es;  ,,Man  solle  Fur- 
sorge  tragen,  da6  in  St^dten,  und  wenn  es  niiiglich  set,  auch  in  den 
DfSrfern  Mildchenschulen  vorhanden  wiiren.  Gciehrte  fromme  Frauen 
von  reiferem  Alter  sollten  diesen  vorstehn;  sie  sollten  die  Madcheri  in 
den  Hauptsiltzen  der  christlichen  Religion,  ini  Lesen,  Schreiben,  NShen 
und  Stricken  unterrichten.     Sie  sollten  die  Schtilerinnen  zum  Fleili  und 
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2ur  Arbeit  anfialten,  damit  sie  gute  HaiismUtter  wOrden.  AuBerdem 
sollten  die  MHdcben  vormittags  in  der  Schrift  geiibt  werden,  diese  in 
der  Landessprache  lesen. 

Johannes  Buggenhagen  -  Pomeranus  errichtete  1528  in  Braun- 
schweig die  ersten  MMdchenschulen.  In  UigUch  zwei  Stunden  sollfe  den 
Kindern  und  Jiingfrauen  recht  viel  Religion  sonst  aber  nicbts  von  Belang 
zweijahre  bindurch  eingepaukt  werden,  aiif  daB  sie  ,,nutzhche,  geschickte, 
freundlicbe,  geborsanie,  gottesfOrchtige,  nicht  eigenwilHge  Hausmiitter 
werden/'  Probatum  estf 

Andreas  Musculus  stellt  in  der  ,Jungfrawschule*'  von  1574  als 
Lehrplan  die  Religion  auf.  Als  Nebenf^cher  werden  Lesen,  Schreiben, 
Naben  and  Anstandsunterricht  getrieben.  Die  schwilcheren  SchOlerinnen 
sollen  von  den  Bessern  unterrichtet  werden/-')  Die  Schulmeisterinnen, 
rectrices  genannt,  sind  haufig  die  Frauen  der  Lebrer.  OffentUche  von 
den  Stadtgemeinden  nnterhaltene  Madchenschulen  linden  sich  in  Mem- 
mingen  HCO,  in  Venioo  1457.  An  nianchen  Orten,  wie  in  Emmerich 
und  in  Singen  wiirden  die  ,,groiien''  Scbulen,  die  Lateinschulen,  wohl 
auch  von  Mildcben  besiicht,  wie  es  andererseits  vorkam,  dai3  Knaben 
zti  den  Lehrfrauen  geschjckt,  imd  von  diesen  mit  den  Madchen  zusammen 
unterrichtet  wurden.^*^) 

Das  Lateinische  war  iibriges  spSter  auch  Lehrgegenstand  an  den 
Madchenscbulen,  die  die  Jesuitinnen  1627  in  Wien  erricbteten,  und  an 
denen  noch  Lesen,  Scbreiben  und  Stricken  gelehrt  wurde.^'')  Also 
sind  die  Madcbengymnasieii  ebensow^enig  etwas  Neues,  wie  tausend 
andere  Errungenscbaften  unserer  Epoche. 

In  den  folgcnden  Zeitabschnitten  besserte  sich  das  Madchenschul- 
wesen  zum  Teil  ganz  bedeutend. 

Aber  trotz  der  mehr  als  diirftigen  Scbulbildung  ist  gerade  die  Zeit 
der  Reformation  reicb  an  geistig  reicben  Frauen  aus  dem  Volk  und 
niederen  Adel»  zn  denen  einige  Frauen  hochberrschaftlicher  Familien 
kommen. 

Christian  Wilhelm  Stromberger  hat  1856  ,,Geist!iche  Lieder  evan- 
gelischer  Frauen  des  16,  17»  und  18.  Jahrhundcrts*'  herausgegeben. 
Es  finden  sich  darin  73  geistliche  Lieder  von  fiinfundzwanzig  ver- 
schiedenen  Dichterinnen,  zum  Teil  aus  den  hOchsten  Kreisen,  Die 
Lieder  aus  dem  sechzehnten  und  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  tragen  das 
GeprMge  scblichter  Innigkeit.  Die  des  achtzehnten  verraten  vielfach 
schon  die  danials  tjblich  gew^ordene  Manier  herrnhuterisch  spielender 
Andachtelci.'^) 
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1609  erschien  das  gelebrte  Werk  ,,Der  geistliche  Wagen*'  von 
Regina  Griinrad  aus  ThOringen,  das  die  theologische  Faktiltat  in  Jena 
in  die  Irterarische  Welt  einfiihrte,  Anna  Hoyer  aus  Coldenbuttel  Im 
Eiderstadtischen,  gebaren  1584,  haute  sich  ihre  eigene  Religion  zurecht, 
die  sie  in  zahlreichen  Prosaschriften  und  Oedtchten  vertritt.^*') 

Es  darf  aber  gerechterweise  niclit  iiberselien  werden,  dali  es  audi 
in  katliolischen  Kreisen  Frauen,  besonders  Nonnen  gab,  die  iiber  den 
groI5en  Schwarm  ibrer  Mitschwestern  weit  emporragten  und  die  von 
ihnen  bevvofinten  Kloster  zuPflegest^tten  guter  Sitten  und  wahrerFrt>mniig- 
keit  rnacbten.  So  war  es  in  St.  Clara  zti  Nurnberg,  dem  die  bereits  ge- 
nannte  edle  Charitas,  des  Humanrsten  Wilibald  Ptrckheimers  Schwester, 
als  Oberin  vorstand.  Die  Nachfolgerin  von  Charitas  war  ihre  kongeniale 
Schwester  Klara  Pirckheimer. 

Gleich  interessant  wie  diese  Nonnen  1st  Frau  Margarete,  die  Frau 
Conrad  Peutingers  in  Augsburg.  Aus  dem  Geschlecht  der  Welser  ent- 
stammt,  unterstiitzte  sie  mit  Riibrigkeit  und  Sachkenntnis  ihren  geJehrten 
Gatten  bei  seinen  Forschungen  nacb  Oberresten  der  Vergangenheit/^'^) 
Sie  ist  die  Mutter  der  reizvollen  und  sittsamen  Konstanze,  die  den  Kranz 
fJocht,  ,,\velchen  in  jener  frcudcliellsten  Stunde  seines  Lebens  voll  Wirrsal, 
Kampf  und  Not  dem  beruhmten  Poeten  und  Ritter.  Ulricli  von  Hutten, 
eine  kaiserliche  Hand  um  die  Schllifen  legte".  Vielleiclit  dacbte  der 
rastlos  gehetztc  Ritter  an  sie,  als  er  am  2L  Mai  1519  an  seinen  Freund 
schrieb:  ,,Mich  beherrscht  jetzt  eine  Sebnsucht  nach  Rulie.  Dazu  brauche 
ich  eine  Frau,  die  mich  pflegt.  Du  kennst  meine  Art,  Ich  kann  nicht 
wohl  allein  sein,  nicht  einmal  bei  Nacht,  Vergebens  preist  man  mir  das 
Gluck  der  Ehelosigkeit,  die  Vorteile  der  Einsamkeit  an,  ich  glaube  mich 
nicht  dafiir  geschaffen,  Ich  muli  ein  Wesen  haben,  bei  dem  ich  mich 
von  den  Sorgen,  ja  auch  von  den  ernsten  Studien  erholen,  mit  dem  ich 
spfelen,  Scherze  treiben,  angenehme  und  leichtere  Unterhaltung  pflegen 
kann;  ein  Wcsen,  bei  dem  ich  die  SchSlrfe  des  Grams  abstumpfen,  die 
Hitze  des  Kummers  mildern  kann.  Gib  mir  eine  Frau,  mein  Friedrich, 
und  damit  Du  wissest  was  fiir  eine,  so  lati  sie  schdn  sein,  jung,  wohl- 
erzogen,  zuchtig,  geduldig,  Besitz  gib  ihr  genug,  nicht  viel.  Denn 
Rcichtum  suche  ich  nicht,  und  was  Stand  und  Geschlecht  anbetrifft»  so 
glaube  ich,  wird  diejenige  adelig  genug  sein,  der  Hutten  seine  Hand 
reicht."**)  Ein  solch  MUdchen  fand  sich  nicht.  Uilrich  starb  unvermUhlt 
gefichtet,  unter  f  rem  dem  Dach. 

Auf  das  hiiusliche  Leben  der  Frau,  wirkte,  wie  erw^hnt,  der  neue 
Geist  verbessernd  ein,  wenn  er  auch  nicht  mit  einem  Schlag  die  ererbte 
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Sittenverderbnis  ays  der  Welt  zu  scliaffen  vermachte*  Diircli  den  Eifer 
protestantischer  Prediger  wurde  der  Glaube  an  die  Notwendigkeit  der 
Frauenhiiuser  zerstdrt,  wenn  auch  anfiinglich  Laienschwestern  vom  Kloster 
direkt  in  die  offenen  HMuser  gelaufen  waren,  wie  in  Nuriiberg  Insassinnen 
des  Clarissenklosters,  Die  Nilchternheit  des  Gottesdienstes  ubertrug 
sich  auf  das  soziale  Leben  und  eine  ernstere  Lebensauffassung  machte 
sich  in  jenen  Burgerkreisen  bemerkbar,  detien  der  Protestantismus  nicht 
in  den  Kopf  altein,  sondern  auch  ins  Herz  gezogen  war.  Es  sind  be- 
hagliche  Bilder  ans  dem  deutschen  Biirgerleben,  die  uns  Zeitgenossen 
jener  Epoche  uberliefern.  Hier  ein  typisches  Beispiel,  Die  Zuriclier 
Frauen  urn  1555  charakterisiert  Aloysius  von  Oreli:  ,,Das  Frauenzimmer 
scheint  anfanglicli  sehr  verlegen  im  Umgang.  Bei  Uillierer  Bekatintscliaft 
ist  es  jedoch  so  unbefangen  wte  die  Manner.  —  Das  weibliche  Qeschlecht 
leW  ganz  fur  die  Hauslialtung  und  die  Erziehung  der  Kinder.  Die  Frauen 
verrichten  alle  weiblichen  Arbeiten,  besorgen  die  Kijclie  und  verfertigen 
viele  weibiidien  Kleidungsstiicke,  Selbst  in  wohlhabenden  Htitisern  ist 
hochst  selten  melir  als  eine  Magd,  und  die  Handvverksfrauen  behelfen 
sich  gar  wohl  ohne  solclie ,  leisten  gar  noch  selbst  ihrem  Mann  Hilfe 
in  seinen  Qeschaften.  So  auch  die  TCchter.  Die  Frauen  des  Hand- 
werkers  gehn  selbst  zu  Markt*  aus  den  vornehmen  H^usern  die 
TOchter*  Die  Minderjahrigen  dieser  Klasse  bringen  aus  den  Landgutern 
ihrer  Eltern  in  saubern  Kdrben,  niit  Bandern  geziert,  die  kleinen 
Produkte,  wie  Eier,  BaumfrUchte  und  dergl,  zu  Markt.  Sie  findeo 
jederzeit  bald  Kaufer  fiir  ihre  Waren.  Den  Dienstboten  wird  uur  die 
harte  Arbeit  iiberlassen/'  .  .  .  „Die  Frauen  leiten  nicht  nur  das  tBgliche 
Hauswesen,  sondern  auch  bei  festlichen  Gelegeriheiten  steht  alles  unter 
ihrer  Leitung,  wo  sie  dann  Fracht  mit  Sparsanikeit  weislich  zu  verbinden 
wissen. 

Auch  liebt  das  Frauenzimmer  die  Musik*  Viele  sfngen  sehr  sch(5n 
und  spielen  dazu  Zither.  Andre  musikalische  Instrumeute  sind  selten. 
In  gar  vielen  H^usern  ergiitzt  sich  des  abends  die  Familie  mit  Musik» 
die  recht  angenehm  lautet» 

Dali  die  Frauenzimmer  hier  Neigung  zum  Putz  haben ,  baben  wir 
schon  gesagt,  Sie  iieben  reiche  seidne  imd  sammetne  Kleider  und 
Jiiwelen,  Da  aber  die  Aniasse,  sie  zu  brauchen  selten  kommen,  so  halt 
ein  seiches  Staatskleid  oft  die  Tochter  und  Grolitochter  aus,  Zum  Staat 
der  Weiber  gehdren  schwere  goldne  Ketten,  die  um  den  Hals,  und  andere, 
die  wie  ein  Gurt  um  den  Leib  getragen  werden.  Bei  den  Reichsten 
sind  sie  mit  Perlen  und  Edelsteinen  beselzt.    Zum  tSglichen  Hausgewand 
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smd  diese  Ketten  van  Silber,   and   daran  hangt  ein  Bund  Schliissel  bei 
der  Hausfrau,  bei  den  T^chtern  eine  Schere, 

Wenn  eine  Hausfrau  es  vermag,  so  schafft  sie  nach  und  nach  eine 
Menge  Weilizeng  an*  Hat  sie  dessen  genug,  dann  schafft  ihr  zuerst 
der  Mann  ein  goldene  Hatskette  —  sie  wird  zngleich  als  ein  Notpfennig 
betrachtet. 

Die  Finger  der  linken  Hand  sind  alle,  und  an  der  rechten  wenigstens 
dref  mit  Ringen  besteckt,  die  meistens  niit  Edelsteinen  besetzt  sind, 
Einer  ist  immer  dabei,  worauf  das  Wappen  des  Mannes  oder  der  Frau 
gestochen  ist.**'^^) 

Die  Reformation  anderte  wohl  manchesinden  Sittenund  Anschauungen, 
doch  war  nattirlich  die  voile  Erkenntnis  des  Qeistes,  der  die  Bewegung 
zugninde  lag,  den  Massen  vollkommen  fern  geblieben,  Man  fand  bis- 
herige  Obelst^nde  beseitigt  und  war  mit  den  Neueinrichtungen  vol!  zu- 
frieden.  Nnr  wenige  Erlesene  wuBten  die  Reformation  zu  erfassen,  wie 
die  furchtbare  Verirrnng  der  reformisttscben  Bewegung,  die  Wieder- 
tauferei,  bezeugt  Das  Scbreckensregiment  aus  Fanatismus,  Wollust  und 
Grausamkeit  wie  es  Jan  Bockelson,  der  Sohn  eines  hollandischen  Schnlzen 
und  einer  h(^rigen  Magd  aus  Westfa!en  in  Munster  aufrichtete  steilt 
eine  der  scbrecklichsten  Tragodien  in  der  deutsclien  Geschichte  dar. 
Gleichzeitig  ist  die  riuinsterische  Wiedertauferei  der  einzige  Versuch 
die  allgemeine  Viehveiberei   in  Deutschland  einzuftlliren. 

Die  Edelsten  der  Nation  waren  gleichfalls  weiter  eotfernt  vom  Guten 
als  vom  Bosen.  Nur  das  Genie  eines  Goethe  verniocbte  aus  der  rohen 
Gestalt  eines  GOtz  von  Berlichingen,  eines  Ritters  ohne  Furcht  aber  sehr 
vie!  Tadel,  die  edie  Gestalt  zu  formen.  Die  ,,freudige  Kampfeslnsf' 
Gotzens  mit  der  eisernen  Hand,  die  ein  neuer  Herausgeber  seiner  Selbst- 
biographie  konstatiert/^^)  betatigte  sich  am  liebsten  m  Niederwerfen  wehr- 
loser  Kaufleute  und  andern  Gew altstiicken ,  wie  Sengen,  Brennen  und 
Morden  in  DOrfern.  Ritter  Hans  von  Schweinichen  durchzog  mit  seinem 
Herrn,  Herzog  Heinrich  von  Liegnitz»  ,,fechtend'\  saufend  -  man  ver- 
zeihe  das  harte,  aber  allein  bezeichnende  Wort  —  und  lumpend  das 
deutsdie  Retch  kreuz  und  quer,  und  bestand  allerlei  ftir  die  Hofsitten 
nicht  gerade  erbaulich  klingcnde  Abenteuer/''')  AucbBartholomausSastrow, 
BOrgermeister  zu  Stralsund,  zeigt  in  seiner  Lebensbeschreibung'*'')  wie 
raiih  das  Leben  in  manchen  Blirgerhliusern  war,  wie  gering  das  Pflicht- 
gefiihl  und  wie  minderwertig  die  Anschauungen  fiber  wahre  Sittlichkeit. 
Der  Materiahsmus  berrschte  nach  wie  vor  mit  unbeschrankter  GewaU, 
So  wurde  denn  auch  in  gewissen  Landesteiten   die  Einfiihrung  der  Re- 
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formatiori  aus  reclit  weltlichen  Grunden  freudig  begruOt.  So  schreiben 
die  Jahrbucher  von  Sagan  ziim  Jabr  1532:  ,,Dieses  Jahr  war  Sammt 
und  Seidenzeug  sehr  wohJfeiL  Man  tat  die  Franziskanerkisten  auf  uird 
nahm  heraus  die  schdnen  Tafeln-  und  Altartticher.  Davon  haben  die 
TSchter  der  vornehmen  Biirger,  welche  Gewalt  dariiber  batten,  schOne 
Jugen,  Halskoller  und  andere  Sachen  melir  niachen  lessen/'''''-) 

Luther  und  seine  Amtsgenossen  batten  nocb  immer  gegen  die  herr- 
schende  Unsittlicbkeit,  gegen  den  (Jbermut  in  Tracbt  ibre  Pbilippikas  los- 
zulassen  aber  dort  ein  Auge  oder  gar  beide  zuzudrlicken,  wo  Tadel 
Ungnade  hervorgeriifen  bUlte.  So  bleibt  die  Bigamie  Phitipp  des  Grol3- 
miitigen  von  Hessen  mit  Margarete  von  der  Saaie,  dem  Hoffraulein  seiner 
Frau,  eine  Bigamie  trotz  des  Gotachtens  von  Lutber  und  Melancbtbon, 
die  in  allerlei  Spitzfindigkeiten  ein  grades  und  kdrniges  Veto  zu  urn- 
gehn  versuchten,  so  dati  eine  halbe  Einwilligung  daraus  vi'urde.  Man 
streitet  sicb  nicht  gern  mit  Herrn,  die  viel  niitzen  aber  nocli  niehr  scbaden 
konnen.  Und  wenn  sicb  Luther,  der  Gigant  seiner  Zeit,  mit  Teufein 
berumscblagen  muLite,  die  Juden  aller  Scbandtaten  ftir  fabig  bielt  und 
sie  mit  grimmen  Mali  verfolgte,  die  Berechtigung  der  Leibeigenschaft 
anerkannte,  was  sollten  erst  seine  geistig  minderwertigen  Zeitgenossen 
tun?  Noch  w^ar  v,die  gute,  alte  Zeit'*  in  voilster  BlUte,  nocb  lag  finstere 
Nacht  liber  die  Geister,  die  nur,  wie  ein  Wetterleuchten  ein  klarer  Kopf 
bie  und  da  durcbbrach.  Verscbwand  der  blitzartige  belle  Schein,  dann 
war  die  Dunkelheit  um  so  gewaltiger.  Ein  Heer  von  Geistern  mulite 
erst  Licht  in  die  Finsternis  tragen.  das  aucb  beute  nocb  eine  Legion  katzen- 
Sugiger  Menschen  blendet,  trotzdem  sie  immer  nocb  allzuviele  Ecken 
und  Flecken  gefundcn  hat,  in  denen  sie  der  Sonne  der  Aufkliirung  hart- 
nSckigen  Widerstand  leistet.  Wir  (eben  eben  aucb,  und  nicht  fur  unsere 
Epigonen  allein,  nocb  immer  in  einer  ,,guten  alten  Zcit'\ 

Nach  zeitgenossischen  Quellen  stellt  Janssen^^)  die  Frauen-  und  Jung- 
frauentracbten  im  letzten  Viertel  des  sechzebntcn  Jabrbunderts  in  iiber- 
sichtlicher  Wcise  zusammen,  ,,Biitgennnen  und  ibre  TOcbterlein  tragen 
Sammetbarette  mit  Marder  und  feinen  Straulifederlein,  item  Kleidung 
von  Ncsselgarn  oder  die  gar  durchlQchert  sind.  Etlicbe  unterlegen  die 
durcblOcberten  Acrmel  mit  gUldenem  Zend  el  und  verbrtiumen  ibre  Kleider 
mit  giildenen  Kettelein,  Und  w^as  soil  man  sagen  von  den  gestutzten 
und  gescbw^anzten,  aufgezupften,  gestickten  Kleidern  und  daS  die  R5cke 
jetzund  von  Perlen  starren  musscn?  Da  wird  nichts  Gutes  daraus  und 
bald  Jammer  und  Notb  folgcn/'  ,,Und  daii  ja  unsere,  der  Deutschen, 
Thorheit  recht  wohl  an  den  Tag  kommt,  miissen  jetzt  aucb  Scbellen  dabei 
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seln,  dal3  Frauen  iind  Jungfraiien  silberne  Schellchen  am  j\^"^^  tragen. 
Dabei  haiigen  dann  die  Krollen  fein  bunt,  die  reichen  halb  liber  die  Hande, 
dalJ  man  sle  durch  alle  Schiisseln  schlagt  imd  scbleift;  die  miisi^en  also 
durchl5cliert  sein,  dali  sie  kaum  an  einander  hangen  wie  ein  Spinnweb,*' 
,,Es  muU  audi  der  Schlimtz  im  Koth  sein,  da  man  die  Gassen  mitkebret," 
,,Es  ist  audi  gar  ein  newer  Fund,  daO  man  die  Weiberrocke  unten  in 
Schweifen  mit  alten  Feigenkdrben,  ja  mit  Draht  starrend  macht,  welches 
vorhin  mit  Filz  gcschehen  ist/*  Sie  tragen  ,,durchsichtige  Kfeider  von 
Nesselgarn  mit  blotien  Armen  imd  offener  Bubengasse''.  Nun  dieFrisuren. 
„Die  natUrlicfien  Haare  taugen  Nichts,  sie  mtissen  gebleicbt  sein'\  ,,sie 
tragen  feine,  groUe,  dicke,  gelbe,  geborgte  oder  erkaufte  Haarflechten'*. 
,.Die  Wetbsbilder  machen  mil  ihren  Haaren  einen  SMiihag.  Denn  die 
Haare  mijssen  fiber  sicb  gezogen  werden  liber  einen  Draht:  gletch  wie 
man  in  den  Sauhiigen  die  Ruthen  iiber  die  Tretnel  zeacht/*  Die  durch 
klebnge  Stoffe  gesteifte  Frisur  tr^gt  einen  schweren  Behang  von  Ge- 
schmeiden,  besonders  Perlen.  ,,Aych  haben  die  Weiber  bekommen  kleine 
sammtene  Hutlein,  nicht  zu  bedecken  das  Haupt,  sondern  ailein  zur  Zierde 
iind  Hoffabrt,  Die  sind  so  klein,  dali  sie  nicht  den  vierten  Theil  des 
Hauptes  bedecken  m5gen,  und  sieht  so  aus,  als  wenn  ein  Weib  einen 
Apfel  auf  den  Kopf  setzte  und  sprache:  Das  ist  ein  Hut!" 

Nun  noch  ein  paar  Worte  zur  haushchen  Madchenerziehung  in  der 
Obergangszeit  von  der  Reformation  zur  Alamode. 

Aegidius  Albertinus  verdanken  wfr  ein  dickleibiges»  den  Frauen  ge- 
widmetes  Werk  ,,Weiblicher  Liistgarten,  Gedruckt  zu  Mlinchen  durch 
Nicolaum  Henricum,  Im  Jar  MDCV'\  dessen  erster,  wichtigster  Teil 
von  der  Erziehung  der  Jungfrauen  handelt*  Der  gelehrte  Jesuit  und 
Verfasser  von  Lucifers  Seelenjagd  gibt  darin  manchesma'  iiberraschend 
vernlinftige  Ansichten  zum  Besten,  die  er  mit  endbs  ausgesponnenen 
Exempeln  aus  alien  mOglicben  Kirchenvlitern,  den  alten  Klassikern  und 
der  Bibel  Irefflich  zu  unterstiitzen  weili.  So  interessant  die  Wiedergabe 
des  ganzen  Kapitels  ,,Wie  man  die  Junckfr^ulein  erziehen  solle,  vnd 
von  der  fiirtreffhchkeit  der  Junckfrawschafft''  w^re,  so  verbietet  sie 
sich  von  selbst  durch  die  ungeschminkte  Sprache  des  Autors,  Er  watet, 
—  natiirlich  nur  um  der  guten  Sache  wiilen  —  manchmal  recht  tief  fm 
Morast.  Einige  Auszlige  abzudrucken,  kann  ich  mir  aber  nicht  versagen, 
und  der  Leser  wird  es  mir  Dank  wissen. 

Albertinus  gibt  seine  Lehren  ,,was  gestalt  die  fiirsichtige  vnnd 
eyffrige  Mutter  jhre  Kinder  vnd  Tdchter  von  zarter  jugend  an  sollen 
erziehen  vnd  vnderweisen,   auff  ddi5   sie  deliwegen   nicht  ctwan   einen 
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nagenden  wurm  in  jhrem  Gewissen  pfiantzen,  vnd  ein  groB  hertzleid, 
klimmernuB,  schand  vnd  spott  von  jhnen  erleben  mOgen".  Die  Er- 
ziehung  soil  schon  in  friihester  Jugend  beginnen,  bereits  beim  Wiegen- 
kind,  denn  wie  eine  Figur  gar  leicht  in  Wachs  abgedruckt  wird,  also 
kann  man  gute  und  b6se  Eigenschaften  „leichtlich  trucken  indz  zarte 
alter*'.  Besonders  soil  man  das  Kind  nie  miiBig  lassen.  ,»Bey  disem 
Fall  aber  ist  zumercken,  daB  ein  Madlein  vnd  ein  Junckfraw  nit  einer- 
ley  ding  ist."  Bis  zehn  Jahre  ist  das  Madchen  ein  Kind,  von  da  ab 
ist  es  eine  Jungfrau.  Mit  zwanzig  Jahren  ist  sie  „Mannmessig  vnd 
tauglich  verheuret  zu  werden".  FrOmmigkeit  steht  natlirlich  in  der  Er* 
ziehung  obenan.  Dann  soil  das  Kind  die  Eltern  ehren  und  ihnen  in 
allem  „so  nit  wider  Gott  ist"  zu  Befehl  sein.  Diese  Gottes-  und 
Elternfurcht  soil  ihnen  durch  Rutenstrafen,  niemals  auf  Kopf  und  Riicken, 
eingepfropft  werden.  Verschwiegenheit  und  Einsilbigkeit  sind  Haupt- 
tugenden.  Sie  sollen  stets  die  Augen  niederschlagen,  niemanden  scharf 
ins  Antlitz  sehn,  auch  ihrem  Bruder  oder  Verwandten  nicht.  Das 
Fensterhinaussehn  ist  streng  zu  bestrafen,  denn  —  jung  gewohnt,  alt 
getan.  MaBigkeit  im  Essen  und  Trinken  —  Dann  den  Junckfrawen 
stehet  das  Weinsauffen  schendlich  vnd  vbel  an  -—  ist  streng  zu  be- 
wachen.  Langschlafigkeit  und  Faulheit  sind  auszutreiben,  denn  nur  das 
FrMulein  soil  heiraten,  das  in  der  Hausarbeit  firm  ist.  Ein  starkes 
Madchen  soil  der  Mutter  die  Magd  ersetzen,  denn  wo  man  sich  auf 
Dienstboten  verlaBt,  geht  das  Hauswesen  bald  zu  Grund.  „Vnnd  daher 
muB  das  Weib  selbst  in  der  Kuchel  stecken  vnnd  Kuchelratz  sein,  vnd 
das  Tttchterlein  muB  sich  nicht  schemen  jhre  Handl  am  Hafen  (Topf) 
zuberussigen  vnnd  die  HauBarbeit  wacker  anzugreiffen.  Dann  wegen 
der  heuBligkeit  vnd  arbeitsamkeit  erlangen  die  armen  Junckfrawen 
offtermals  einen  guten  Heurat,  da  doch  hingegen  die  Reichen  vnheuB- 
lichen  Junckfrawen  sich  selbst  vnd  jhre  Manner  pflegen  zuuerderben 
vnnd  zuerarmen.'' 

Demut  ist  ein  Haupterfordernis  fiir  die  junge  Weiblichkeit.  Das 
Gegenteil  fiihrt  Unzucht,  Schmach  und  Spott  herbei.  Wenn  ledige 
Weibsbilder  durch  ihre  Hoffahrt,  SchnOdigkeit  und  ihren  Obermut  Gott 
erziirnen,  so  straft  er  sie  durch  eine  bttse  Heirat  und  einen  Mann,  der 
ihnen  „waidlich  vmb  den  Kopff  tantzet",  sie  als  Splil-  und  FuBlappen 
ansieht,  ganz  abgesehen  von  der  Armut  und  Krankheit,  die  ihnen  sicher 
ist.  In  Demut  sollen  sie  auch  flir  jede  Strafe  Dank  sagen  und  den 
Strafenden  ehren  und  lieben.  Halsstarrigkeit  muB  ausgetrieben  werden, 
da  sie  eine  b5se  Ehe  bringt.    Tugendhaftigkeit,  Wohltatigkeit,  Nachsten- 
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liebe  fordert  der  Alitor  ferner  von  alien  jungen  Weibsbildern.  Dagegen 
ist  nichts  zu  sagen.  Hingegen  wird  die  folgende  Ansiclit  ein  starkes 
Schiitteln  des  Kopfes  hervorrufen, 

„Was  aber  belangt,  ob  man  die  Madlein  oder  Junckfrawen  soli 
dahin  halten,  dali  sie  sich  im  Lesen  imd  Schreiben  vben,  find  icli  delj- 
wegen  vnderschiedliche  meyritingen:  Aber  icb  meines  tfieils  lialte  darfur, 
dali  es  ntitzlich  vnnd  ratssamb  seye,  dali  die  Junckfrawen  tesen  lernen, 
auff  daii  sfe  die  giite  andechtige  Bijcher  lesen  vnnd  darin  betten  inogen: 
Was  aber  das  schreiben  belangt,  ist  dasselbe  den  Weibern  zulerncn 
gar  nicht  rathsamb,  seytemal  sie  dardurch  die  Qelegenheit  erlangen 
Biilenbrieffel  zu  schreiben  vnd  zu  beantworten.  Dann  obschon  etiiche 
Weibspersonen  die  kunst  deli  schreibens  nnfzlich  vnd  wo!  brauchen,  so 
wird  sie  doch  von  den  meisten  dcrmasseri  miObraucht,  da(i  es  besser 
were,  es  wiirde  ins  gemein  anffgehebt**/^^)  Der  echt  jesuitische  Stand- 
punkt,  von  dem  aits  audi  jede  Bildung  unterdriickt  werden  sallte,  da 
sie  Aufklarung  im  Gefolge  baben  kdnnte,  Inimerhin  hat  Afbertinus  noch 
so  viel  Einsicht,  es  dem  Ermessen  der  weisen  und  vorsichtigen  Mutter 
anheimzustellen,  ob  sie  dl^  Tochter  unterrichten  lassen  will.  Jedenfalls 
muli  der  Lehrer  ein  alter  und  womoglich  geistlicher  Herr  sein.  Die 
Anwesenheit  der  Mutter  beim  Unterricht  ist  erforderlich,  denn  —  man 
kann  nicht  wissen! 

Kann  die  Tochter  lesen,  dann  dart  ihr  keinesfalis  gestattet  werden, 
profane  Biicher  zu  lesen,  die  von  der  ,,nerrischen  Lieb  handlen'',  son- 
dern  nur  ehrliche,  andHchtige  Postillen,  Auf  ,.Amadis  de  Gaula,  Herr 
Tristant  vnnd  andere  dergleichen  schambare  Buecher**  wird  besonders 
aufmerksam  gemacht. 

Den  Sctiatz  der  Jangfr^iilichkeit  zu  bewahren»  wird  Eltem  und  den 
Jungfrauen  selbst  w^arm  ans  Herz  gelegt.  Denn  alle  andern  Schatze 
der  Welt  kflnnen  wieder  gewonnen  werden,  nur  die  einmal  verlorene 
JungfrUulichkeit  ist  fiir  immer  dahin.  Wenn  deshafb  die  jungen  Mlidcben 
mit  verdachtigen  Mannern  und  Junggesellen  viel  Gemeinschaft  haben, 
soil  man  ihnen  die  Zungen  stutzen;  W'ollen  sie  ihnen  nachsehn,  die 
Augen  ausstechen,  wenn  sie  Pflastertrcterinnen  werden,  die  Seine  ab- 
hacken,  und  doch  wird  dies  bei  den  bdsen  Neigungen  der  Jugend 
wenig  helfen, 

Koch  einmal  wird  M^tiigkeit  im  Essen  und  Trinken  empfohlen. 
..Gefraiiige  und  versoffene  Weiber*'  verzehren  das  Gut  ihrer  Manner, 
Ebenso  ist  die  Nasclierei  ein  Hciuptijbel  wie  der  MuUiggang,  der  ein 
TiirhtUer   ist,   der   alle   bi^jsen   Gedanken    einlUlit,      Desgleichen    dtirfen 
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Miidchen  nicht  an  Kleiderpracht  „gesclimutz  vnd  ansteich*'  gew5hnen* 
Eine  ehrliche  Jungfrau  soil  weder  Geschenke  annehmen  noch  geben, 
was  die  jetzigen  —  zu  Albertinus'  Zeiten  —  Franen  fijr  Hofzuclit  haften. 
Wer  gem  nimmt  und  gibt,  verkauft  sich  selbst, 

Vor  alten  Handlerinnen,  die  meist  Kuppleriniierx  sind,  ist  acht  zu 
geben.  Die  Tochter  darf  niemandem  anvertraut  wer  den  und  bet  keiner 
fremden  Jungfrau  schlafen,  es  k^nnte  ihr  sonst  gehn  wie  der  Deydamia 
mit  dem  jugendlichen  Achilles.  Viel  weniger  darf  ein  junges  Malddien 
eine  Wallfahrt  mitmachen  und  sicli  in  Feldern  und  Garten  erltistigen* 
Der  Europa  und  der  Dina,  des  Jakobs  Tochter,  ist  bei  solchem  Spazier* 
gang  ein  UngUick  passiert.  Die  Jungfrauen  sollen  keinem  Mann  traim, 
er  sei  ihnen  so  nah  verwandt  wie  er  wolle,  also  auch  dem  Bruder 
nicht»  —  Der  Autor  miiB  grSBliche  Erfahrungen  gemacht  haben,  oder  soil 
man  an  das  ,,Wie  der  ScheJm  ist,  so  denkt  er'*  glauben?  GewOhnen 
soil  man  die  Ttichter,  keine  ,,Gassenfahrerinnen  und  Fensterguckerin*' 
zu  sein.  Wenn  sie  mit  der  Mutter  ausgeht,  soil  sie  mit  Ziichtigkeit 
niedergeschlagenen  BHckes  einherwandeln,  nicht  mit  den  Augen  blitzen 
wie  die  Sterne  am  Himmel  und  dadurch  den  liederlichen  Junggesellen 
Ursach  geben,  ihricn  nachzulaufen. 

,,Vil  weniger  soil  jhnen  verstattet  werden,  mit  offnen  vnd  blossen 
Brlisten  zugehn,  Dann  weil  das  Wasser  die  ertrunkene  Weiber  vmb- 
kehret  vnd  nit  verstattet,  dali  sie  auftm  Rucken  vnnd  also  bloiJ  ligen 
sollen,  so  ist  es  je  wider  alle  Natur,  Zucht  vnd  Erbarkeit,  dali  die 
Weiber  in  iliren  lebzcite,  jhren  Leib  vnnd  Bruest  entbl5ssen,  und  die 
Manner  damit  tratzen  vnd  ergeren,  Vnd  weil  der  Apostel  L  Chor,  II 
beuilcht,  daLJ  sie  sogar  ihre  HiJubter  sollen  bedecken,  vnib  wu  vil 
niehr  ist  es  dann  billicher,  dali  sie  die  andern  Glieder  bedetken,  mit 
denen  sie  eine  grosse  vrsach  vnd  gelegenheit  zu  sundigen  geben 
konnen?'^^^) 

Die  Mutter  sollen  verhUten,  dali  ihre  Tochter  Turnieren,  Kom5dien 
und  Offentlichen  Schauspielen  beiW'ohnen,  denn  dergleichen  Dinge  sind 
gefi^hrliche  Schulmeister  in  der  Liebe.  Dasselbe  kann  vom  Springen 
und  Tanzen  gesagt  werden,  ,,W'elches  ohne  Zweiffel  ern  griff  vnd  slind 
ist  deB  Teuffels,  durch  welches  er  vil  bQses  stifftet  vnd  die  b5sen  ge- 
danken  erwecket/*  Das  Madchen  verliebl  sich  namlich  zu  leicht  in 
ihren  F*artner  und  das  Unglllck  ist  fertig.  Die  Ansichteri  Albertinus 
kUngen  in  einer  Lobhymne  auf  dm  ewige  Jungfrliulichkeit  aus,  indem  erden 
Ehestand  verketzert.  ,,0  klaegliche  vnd  ellende  frlkhte  des  Ehestandts, 
O  wie  selig  vnd  vberseliger  aber  ist  der  Standt  der  Junckfrawen,  w^elcher 
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umb  alle  solche  armseligkeiten   nichts  waiss.     Dann  er  ist  lieb  GOTT 
dem  HERRN,  vnnd  angenemb  den  Himlischen  Geistern/* 

DaB  die  Albertinischen  Maximen  die  landliiufigen  waren,  unterliegt 
keinem  Zweifel.  Die  Rute  bei  den  Knaben,  die  Hausbackenheit  bei  den 
Madchen  waren  allgemein  geltende  Erziehungsgrundsatze.  Man  nahm 
auf  Individualitat  keine  Riicksicht,  erkannte  sie  auch  wohl  kaum,  und 
schlug  alles  liber  einen  Leisten.  Floridan  (Siegmund  von  Birken),  einer 
der  Griinder  des  Blumenordens  an  der  Pegnitz,  IflUt  seine  Heldin  Dorilis 
fragen:  „Aber  wie  sollten  wir  zur  Vollkommenheit  gelangen,  da  man 
unsre  Fahigkeit  in  der  Bllite  erstickt,  und  zu  Haus  gleichsam  gefangen 
setzt  und,  wie  in  einem  Zuchthaus  zu  schlechter  Arbeit,  zu  Nadel  und 
Spindel  angew5hnt?  Man  eilt  mit  uns  zur  KUche  und  Haushaltung,  und 
manche  wird  gezwungen  eine  Marta  zu  werden,  die  doch  etwa  lieber 
Maria  sein  mOchte.  Ja,  so  sehr  sind  wir  zur  Barbarei  und  Unwissen- 
heit  verdammt,  dali  nicht  allein  die  Manns -Personen,  sondern  auch  die 
Meisten  von  unserm  Geschlecht  selber,  weil  sie  in  Eitelkeit  und  Un- 
wissenheit  verwildert  sind,    uns  verachten   und  verlachen,    wenn    eine 

Oder  andere  iObiicher  Wissenschaft  sich  befleilit Sind  wir  denn 

nicht  sowohl  Menschen  wie  die  Manner?"^") 
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Die  Hexe. 

Allen  Naturvolkern  vvohot  der  Glaube  an  ubernatDrliche  Wirkungen 
inpe,    die    durch    aufierge\v5linliclie   Eigenschaften    gcwrsser    Menschen 
lierbefgefOlirt   wertlen  konnen.     Hierzu  geh^rt  die  Mt^gliclikeit  des  Qe- 
stalienwechsels,  an  den  der  Indianer  und  der  Eskimo  von  heute  ebensoi 
glauben,   wie    es    die  Griechen   taten.     In  Heliodors  Aethiopischen  Ge- 

schichten,  dem  aftesten  helie- 
nischen  Roman,  der  zu  uns  ge- 
langt  ist,  verwandeln  sich  Weiber 
in  Hyanen  und  im  Goldenen 
Esel  von  Aprilejus  verstehnj 
Frauen  die  Kunst,  sich  und  andere 
in  Tiere  zu  verwandeln.  Aus 
diesen  Vorstellungen  hat  sich 
bei  den  Germanen  wie  bei 
andern  Vftlkern  der  Hexen- 
glaube  der  illtern  Zeit  entwickelt ; 
den  in  spMteren  Epochen  haben 
die  Inquisitor  en  imdHexennchter 
gemacht^),  die  mit  grolier  Be- 
lesenheit  alle  frauenferndlichen 
Stellen  der  Bibe!,  dann  besonders 
was  der  heilige  Chrysostomus 
von  ihnen  sagte,  filr  ihre  Zwecke 
griindlich  ausschroteten.-) 

hi    der    ersten    Zeit    des 

Christentums    werden   Strafen 

uber   den   verhangt,   der   eine 

^i^  He«.  Frau    in    den      Verdacht    der 

(Kupfencich  von  AlbrechC  Ditrer  aui  dem  Anfang  <rr       l 

d»  i6jahrh.)  Zauberei     brmgt,     ohne      ihn 
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►eweisen  zu  konnen.  Karl  der  Grolie  bestatigt  die  Satzungen  der 
Paderborner  Synode  von  785,  nach  denen  der  Glaube  an  menschen- 
fressenden  Hexen  heidnischer  und  teuflischer  Abergiaube  sei.  Nur  wenn 
der  Hexe  die  Absicht,  Schaden  zu  stiften,  oder  voObrachter  Schaden 
nachgewiesen  wird,  darf  sie  der  Ann  der  Gerecbtrgkeit  fassen,  Hier- 
durcli  sollte  nicht  die  Zauberei  in  Scliiitz  genommen  werden,  um  so 
weniger,  als  Zauberer  und  Giftmischer  in  den  meisten  Fallen,  wie  einst 
im  Rom  der  Caesaren,  identiscii  warcn.  Wenn  ein  Weib  sich  selbst 
mit  dem  Nimbus  des  Besitzes  htiherer  Kralte  itmgab,  was  aus  Eitelkeit 
wolil  nicbt  selten  vorgekommen  sein  mag,  als  es  noch  ungestraft  ge- 
schehn  konnte,  so  sollte  die  Geistlichkeit  gegen  solche  Lijgen  ein- 
schreiten.  Die  Priester  gingen  so  weit,  gegen  den  Zauberaberglauben 
mit  der  Exkonimunikation  zu  drohn,  wilhrend  spater  jeder  exkommuntziert 
und  verbrannt  wurde,  der  daran  zweifelte. 

Nach  dem  elften  Jahrbundert  verbreitet  sich  der  Teufelsglaube  schon 
mit  erschreckender  Gewalt.  Dem  Gottseibeiuns  wird  das  Verm5gen 
nachgesagt,  jederzeit  menschliche  Gestalt  annehmen  zu  konnen,  um  die 
Menschen,  als  Mann  die  Frauen  (incubus),  als  Frau  (succubus)  die  Manner 
zu  verftihren,  Der  Glaube  an  Pakte  des  Teufels  mit  Menschen  be- 
festigt  sich  niehr  und  mehr,  und  ketzerische  Sekten,  iiberhaupt  alle  Anders- 
giaubigen  galten  als  Teufetsanbeter.  So  wDrfelt  der  Sachsenspiegel 
Ketzer.  Zauberer  und  Giftmischer  zusammen.  .AVelcher  Christen-Mann 
oder  Weib  unglaubig  ist,  oder  mit  Zauberei  mngehet,  oder  mit  VergifftniU, 
und  der  uberwunden  wird,  die  sol  man  auf  einer  Horden  breimen*'^), 
Oder  wie  der  Holzstoti  spater  hiefS  „auf  der  Hurd'\  Nur  wer  der  Kirche 
den  Riicken  gekebrt,  konnte  Zauberer  sein,  niemals  ein  Strengglaubiger. 
Ketzer  und  Zauberer,  diese  beiden  Schlagworte  muUten  in  den  Augen 
der  Kirche  gleichbedeutend  sein:  folglich  war  der  Zauberer  ein  Ketzer 
und  als  solcher  der  zeitlichen  und  ewigen  Verdammnis  wDrdig.  Und 
jeder,  der  ntcht  bh'ndlings  alle  Anordniingen  der  Kirche  befolgtc,  an  die 
G^tthchkeit  des  Papstes  zu  zvveifeln.  den  ewig  geld-  und  seelenhungrigen 
Pfaffen  Widerstand  zu  leisten  wagte,  war  Ketzer  und  wurde  vernichtet. 
So  ging  es  dem  mannhaften  Volk  der  Sledinger  hoch  oben  im 
Norden  Deutschlands,  das  sich  die  Gewalt  des  Bischofs  von  Bremen 
und  seiner  Sendlinge  mit  dem  Frteden  auf  den  schmalen  Lippen,  den 
ewig  unruhigen  Augen  und  der  Schlange  im  Herzen  nicht  gefalJen  lassen 
wollte,  Als  sie,  mit  dem  Bann  des  Bremer  belegt,  das  Evangelium  der 
Freiheit  gegen  die  Lehre  der  IJnterdrlickung  setzten**),  warfen  ihneii  die 
verlogenen   Pfaffen   Schandtaten    vor,    so   unerhOrte,   wie   sie   nur   die 
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Phantasie  bis  ins  innerste  Mark  verderbter  Menschen  ausbrliten  konnte, 
Die    Gesetzgeber    der    Hexenprozesse,    die    orthodoxen    Priester    und 
Juristen,    haben  spelter  wiederbolt  gezeigt,  was  aiif  diesem  Gebiet  Un- 
ilbertref filches  zu  leisten  ist.     Im  Bunde  mit  Papst  Qregor  IX.,  der  auf  j 
der  Trcibjagd  nach  Lenten  war,  ,,die  ausgcartetes  Pfaf  fen  turn  mcht  inehrl 
als  Christentum  anerkennen  wollten''''),  gelang  es>  einen  Kreiizzug  gegen 
,,die    Stedinger    Erzketzer''    zustande    zu    bringen ,    der    mit    der    fast 
gaozlichen  Vernichtung  der  um  ihre  Heimat  und  itire  Gewissensfreiheit 
ktlmpfenden    Bauern    endete.     An  sechstausend  Stedinger  deckten  den 
biutgetrankten  Boden  bei  Altenesch.    Der  Rest  der  elltausend  Stedinger 
verlieli  fur  inimer   das   Land,  das    dem   Erzbiscliof  von   Bremen    zufiel. , 
Wo  sich  einst  groUe,    stadtahnliclie  D5rfer  befanden,    war  eine  Ein()de, ! 
die  selbst  heute,    nach  mehr  als  sechshundert  Jahren,    nur  spflrlich  be- 
wohnt  ist, 

Wenige  Monate  nach  der  Schlacht,  am  28.  November  1234,  schrieb 
Gregor  IX.,  an  dessen  Handen  das  von  der  BIQte  des  deutschen  Adeis 
und  seinen  Furstengeschlechtern  stromweise  vergossene  Blut  klebte,  an 
das  Domkapitel  zu  Bremen:  ,,Durcli  euere  demiitigen  Bitten  bewogen, 
gestatten  wir  euch,  wei)  auf  den  Beerdigungsplatzen  der  Kirchen  im 
Lande  der  Stedinger  viele  Leiber  von  Ketzern  und  Verfluchten,  die  von 
den  Leichcn  der  GIfiubigen  nicht  getrennt  werden  k5nnen.  begraben 
worden  sind,  dali  ihr  von  neuem  jene  Kirchen  und  Beerdigungsp!atze 
weihen  lasset'*/) 

Erne    perfidere  Interpretation    des  Wortes  ,,Liebe  deinen  Nachstenj 
wie  dich  selbst* \  liilit  sich  nicht  denken* 

Ad  majorem  Dei  gioriam  warden  wie  die  Stedinger  die  Albingenser 
in  Frankreich  und  Hekatomben  von  Unschtildigen  in  Siideuropa  durch 
die  grauenvolle  Institution  vernichtet,  an  der  armselige  Tendenzhistoriker 
Soctetatis  Jesu  und  anderer  .,mit  Genehmigung  der  Obern''  schreibende 
Geschichtsflllscher  ini  SchwciiJe  ihres  Antlitzes  Mohrenwasche  vorzu- 
nehmen  sich  bemtihcn   —  dutch  die  heilige  Inquisition. 

Konrad  von  Marburg,  der  Peinigcr  und  Vernichter  der  edlen 
EHsabeth  von  Thiiringen,  war  der  erstc  deutsche  Inquisitor,  In  Be- 
gleitnng  eines  Prater  Konrad  Dorse  und  eines  Laien  Johannes,  ,,der 
einaugig,  verstiimmelt  und  ein  ganzer  Taugenichts  war^'^K  durchzog  das 
wiirdige  Kleeblatt  mordbrennend  Deutschland.  Wo  sie  erschienen, 
fhimmten  HolzstOlie  empor,  auf  denen  zahllose  Opfer  pfMffischer  Gemein- 
heit»  Geldgier  und  Unduldsamkeit  ihr  Leben  aushauchten.  Manner,  Frauen 
und   Kinder   fanden   unter  den   sanften  Hilnden  der  ,,frommen**  Herren 
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einen  qualvollen  Tod,  Wer  den  Dogmen  der  Kirche  nicht  kritiklos 
Glauben  schenkte,  sich  gegen  die  Willkiir  der  Pfaffen  aufzitlelinen 
und  an  der  ehernen  Last  einer  klinstlich  zurechtgemacliten  Religiositilt 
zu  riitteln  wagte,  starb  durch  das  heilige  Gericht.  Dal3  auch  Frauen 
solch  hetdenhaftes  Marty rium  an!  sich  naliinen,  mag  ein  Beispiel  ergeben. 
Der  Zisterzienser  M(inch  Caesarius,  Prior  von  Heisterbach,  ein  viel- 
sejtiger,  naiv-giaubiger  und  aberglaubiger  Erz^hler  (f  1240),  der  uns 
in  seinen  Wundergespr^chen  interessante  kulturgeschichtliche  Dar- 
stellungen  hinterlassen  hat,  berichtet  aus  dem  „heiligen  K6In**:  ,vHier 
warden  znr  Zeit  des  Erzbischofs  Reinald,  um  die  Mitte  des  zwGlften 
Jahrhunderts,  mehrere  Ketzer  ergriffen,  iiberfuhrt  und  verurteilt.  Ais 
man  sie  nach  gef^lltem  Spruch  zum  Scheiterhaiifen  brachte,  erbat  sich 
einer,  namens  Arnold,  den  die  ubrigen  ihren  Meister  nannten,  Brot  und 
Wasser.  Es  ward  ihm  aber  nach  dem  Rat  verstiindiger  Manner  ver- 
weigert,  weil  der  Metster  damit  wahrscheinlich  eine  gotteslHsterHche 
Kommunion  bereiten  wollte  und  der  Teufel  leicht  etwas  Argerliches  zu- 
wege  bringen  konnte.  Also  wurdcn  die  Ketzer  aus  der  Stadt  gefilhrt 
und  beim  Judenkirchhof  dem  Feuer  iibeHiefert.  Ats  sie  schon  von  den 
Flammen  ergriffen  waren,  sab  man  den  Meister  Arnold  seine  Hande  auf 
die  haibverbrannten  Haupter  seiner  Schiiler  legen  und  horte  ifm  sagen: 
»3leibt  standhaft  in  eurem  Glauben!** 

Es  war  aber  unter  den  Ketzern  auch  eine  schone  Jungfrau,  und 
liiaBen  diese  das  Mitleid  von  vielen  erregte,  nahm  man  sie  vom  Scheiter- 
'  kaufen  herab  und  versprach  ihr,  man  wollte,  so  sie  sich  bekehrte,  sie 
verheiraten  oder  in  ein  Klostcr  zu  brrngen.  Sie  jedoch:  ,»Wo  liegt  der 
Meister?*'  Und  als  man  ihr  diesen  gezeigt,  entwand  sie  sich  d^n  Armen 
der  sie  Haltcnden,  sltirzte,  ihr  Antlitz  mit  dem  Gewand  verhiillend,  in 
das  Feuer,  warf  sich  iiber  den  Leichnam  Arnolds  und  fuhr  mit  ihm  zur 
H5lle/*^)  Leider  verschwieg  Caesarius  den  Namen  dieser  edlen  echt 
deutscben  Heldin  der  Nachwelt. 

Konrad,  der  rasende  Pfaffe,  hatte  in  seinem  blinden  Wiiten  nur  an 
dem  Papst  eine  Stutze,  Die  hohe  Geistlichkeit  in  Deutschland  war  trotz 
ihres  Sittenverfalls  doch  noch  nicht  so  entartet,  um  Gefallen  an  dem 
schmachvollen  Verfnlgungseifer  des  Inquisitors  zu  ffnden*  nlind  als  der 
inquisitorische  Fanatiker  mehrcrer  Wanumgen  ungeachtet  mit  seinem 
Geschaft  fortfuhr,  talen  einigc  muntere  Edelleute  ein  gutes  Werk  an 
ihrcm  Land,  indem  sie  den  rasenden  Pfaffen  in  der  Nahe  von  Marburg 
totschlugen  {1233)/^^') 

Da  Niemand  Lust  hatte  die  Erbschaft  Konrad  von  Marburgs,  „cines 
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Mannes  von  vollendeter  Tugend  und  eines  Herolds  des  christlichen 
Glaubens,"  wagte  Gregor  IX.  in  seinem  Nachruf  fiir  Konrad  zu  schreiben,^®) 
anzutreten,  so  wurde  Deutschland  der  Segnung  der  heiligen  Inquisition 
flir  immer  beraubt.  An  ihre  Stelle  trat  aber  eine  andere  Menschen- 
schlachterei  en  gros.  Zuerst  von  den  katholischen  Verkiindern  der 
werktatigen  Menschenliebe  eingeflihrt  und  in  FluB  gebracht,  dann  von 
den  Protestanten  mit  ungeschwachter  Kraft  fortgesetzt.  Die  menschliche 
Narrheit  kann  auch  epidemisch  auftreten  und  ganze  Generationen  mit 
Blindheit   schlagen.     Die   Hexenprozesse   erbringen   den  Beweis  dafiir. 

Der  finstere  Wahn  lastet  schwer  auf  den  Geistern  und  erzeugt  ein 
Angstgefiihl,  das  alle  Vernunft  unterdriickt  und  sonst  niichtern  denkende 
Leute  mit  hausbackenem  aber  gesundem  Menschenverstand  zu  fiihllosen 
Bestien  gestaltet,  die  durch  d^s,  was  sie  Gerechtigkeit  nennen,  flrger 
hausten  als  der  „schwarze  Tod*',  die  Pest  und  ihr  Gefolge. 

Der  Glaube  an  Damonen  verwirrte  die  KOpfe  und  triibte  das  Denk- 
verm5gen.  Luther  warf  auf  der  Wartburg  sein  TintenfaU  nach  dem 
Teufel  und  der  schwarze  Fleck  an  der  Wand  war  fUr  unendlich  viele 
Geschlechter  ein  vollgliltiger  Beweis  vom  Vorhandensein  des  Gottsei- 
beiuns,  des  ttt»  an  dem  zu  zweifeln  flir  viele  bis  zur  Stunde  eine 
Slinde  ist. 

Der  Teufel  und  seine  Legion  von  Unterteufeln  —  2.665.886.746.664 
von  ihnen  hat,  ohne  sich  zu  irren,  ein  Professor  an  der  Universitat 
Basel,  der  1564  in  Gott  entschlief,  gezahlt  —  flitterten  wie  die  Sonnen- 
staubchen  im  Weltall  umher,  um  die  Menschheit  zu  betOren.  Selbst  ein 
so  klarer  Geist  wie  Paracelsus  —  Theophrastus  Bombastus  Paracelsus 
von  Hohenheim  —  sah  sie  wie  die  Fliegen  im  Sommer  schwarmen 
um  einzuschlQpfen ,  wo  sich  nur  eine  LUcke  zeigte.  Peder  Palladius, 
der  erste  lutherische  Bischof  Melands,  ein  guter,  strengglaubiger  Mann, 
der  auf  Alsen  und  den  kleinen  umliegenden  Inseln  den  „Iichten  Tag  des 
Evangeliums"  anbrechen  sah,  nachdem  er  auf  den  menschenarmen  Ei- 
landen  zweiundfiinzig  Frauen  verbrannt  hatte,  wuBte,  daO  Christus  aus 
einem  einzigen  Menschen  6666  Teufel  ausgetrieben  hatte.  O  es  war 
ein  hinterlistiges  Pack,  diese  Teufel.  „Eine  Nonne,  die  es  versaumte, 
eine  Mahlzeit,  die  nur  aus  einigen  SalatblSttern  bestand,  mit  dem  Vater- 
unser  zu  beschlieUen,  wurde  jahrelang  von  einem  Damon  gequalt.  Eine 
andere  muBte  sogar  sieben  Teufeln  Aufenthalt  gewahren,  da  sie  einen 
Granatapfel  ohne  den  iiblichen  Segensspruch  genossen  hatte/' ^^) 

Wie  der  Wurm  in  die  Frucht,  so  drangen  die  bosen  Geister  in  die 
Menschen  ein,  von  denen  sie  Besitz  ergriffen,   deren  Handlung  sie  be- 
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einfluOten,  aus  deren  Mund  sie  Gotteslasterungen  ausspracheii,  bis  der 
Weihwasservvedel  ihrem  schandbaren  Treiben  ein  Ziel  setzte  iind  sie 
aus  dem  rnoUigen  Aufenthalt  vertrieb,  Wer  an  Krampfen  litt,  wer  an 
Wahnsinn  krankte,  den  heiite  der  Psychiater  zu  heilen  versucht,  war 
besessen  und  der  geistlichen  Kur  unterworfen.  Diese  lacberlichen 
Zeremonien  waren  immerhin  noch  harmlos,  denn  sie  schadeten  schlieUlich 
so  wenig  wie  sie  niitzten.  Man  verbrannte  Weihrauch,  zng  Reliqnieo 
der  absonderlichsten  Beschaffenheit  ays  kostbaren  Schreinen  hervor  und 
venirsaciite  hOchstens  durch  allzureichltclie  Gaben  von  Weihuasser  eine 
Erkaltung  des  Patienten,^^)  Er  bekam  zu  den  Dflmonen  einen  Schnupfen, 
durch  den  er  sich  imterschiedliche  Teofel  wegnieste. 

Waren  die  Beziehungen  Besessener  zu  den  bosen  Geistern  passiver 
Art,  so  war  dies  be!  den  Hexen  ein  ganz  anderer  Fall,  Ein  Besessener 
konnte  nach  Austreibung  der  hyllischen  Trichinen  selig  werden, 
w^hrend  das  Seelenheil  der  Hexe  durch  ihre  Verbindung  mit  dem  Teufel 
fijr  immer  verloren  ging.  In  dem  ersten  Zustand  war  der  Teufel  der 
Verbreclier,  im  zweiten  aber  die  Hexe,  die  sich  dam  it  des  gralilicbsten 
Verbrecliens,  einer  Todsunde  aliererster  Ordnung  schuldig  machte.  Das 
Seelenheil  ging  Ober  alles. 

Wer  an  Hexen  nicht  glaubte,  machte  sich  der  grOllten  Ketzerei 
schuldrg,  wie  der  Hexenhammer  gleich  zu  anfang  schreibtJ^)  Ein  solch 
Unglaubiger  verior  wie  die  Hexe  selbst  jede  Anwartschaft  auf  das 
Jenseits  -  er  war  verdammt  auf  ewige  Zeiten!  Wer  aber  wie  die 
Leuchte  der  Jurisprudenz  an  der  Leipziger  Universitat,  der  weitgertihmte 
Benedikt  Carpzow  in  seiner  dreiliigiahrigen  gesegneten  Amtszeit  z  wanzig- 
tausend  Todesurteile  Ober  Hexen  gesprochen  hat,  der  bekam  zweifel- 
ohne  einen  Himmel  fiir  sich  ganz  allein. 

Es  gibt  nichts  Qrauenvolleres  als  den  W^ahnsinn  geistig  Gesunder. 
Lafit  den  Theosophen,  Occultisten,  Spiriiisten,  Antisemiten  und  Gesund- 
betern  freie  Hand  und  wir  werden  in  unseren  von  elektrischem  Licht 
durchfluteten  Stralien  Szenen  sehn,  die  sich  denen  des  Mtttelalters 
wLlrdig  an  die  Seite  stellen.     Also   nicht   zu   stolz  sein! 

Die  alten  Sachsen  verbrannten  bereits  Hexen,  doch  Karl  der  Qrolie 
kamplte  mit  aller  Strenge  gegen  dieses  ,,ynchristliche  Unwesen'',*"*) 

Um  das  Jahr  906  erklMe  die  Kirche  selbst  den  Glauben  an  die 
nachtlichen  Luftritte  der  Hexen  fOr  Traumvorstellungen.  Bischof  Burk- 
_  hard  von  Worms,  um  1020,  vervvirft  eine  ganze  Reihe  aberglllubischer 
H  Ansichten,  So  das  Wettermachen,  die  Verwandlung  in  Werw5ffe,  den 
■     geschlechtlfchen  Verkehr  von   elfischen  Weibern   mit  Mannern   und  die 
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Nachtritte  auf  Besen.  Er  setzt  Strafen  auf  dieseri  GlaiibenJ"')  Der 
gute  Mann  uiJre  sprier  sicher  geschmort  worden.  Bischof  Burkhard 
bezeichnet,  wenn  er  auch  m  anderer  Hmsicht  iin  Morast  des  Aber- 
glaubens  bis  an  den  Hals  versimkcn  ist,  die  genannten  Vorstellongen 
for  ketzerische  Hiriigespinste,  was  aber  den  Papst  Innozenz  VIII.  niciit 
abhielt,  diesen  Wahn  und  hundert  andere  ini  Scholi  der  alleinseUg- 
machenden  Kirche  —  das  Wort  Religion  will  mir  nicht  aus  der  Feder 
—  neu  aufleben  zu  lassen. 

Zw^ei  deutsche  Dominikaner,  Jakob  Sprenger  nnd  Heinrich  Institoris,^^ 
,,die  geliebten  Sdhne  Seiner  Heiligkeit*\  wandten  sich  im  Jahr  14H4 
,,der  Menschwerdung  des  Herrn'*  urn  die  Erfaubnis  an  Innozenz  VIII, 
unbehelligt  anf  Hexen  fahnden  zu  dlirfen.  Die  Antwort  war  die  be- 
riichtigte  Bulle.  in  der  der  Verfolgcr  der  Hussiten  und  Waldenser  eine 
Meute  bliitgieriger  Hiinde  auf  Frauen  aller  Stiinde  und  jedes  Alters 
hetzte,  um  sie  zu  zerfleisctien.  Das  elende  Machwcrk  dieses  fanatischen 
Eiferers  laiit  schon  viel  von  dem  Schmutz  ahnen,  in  dem  sich  die  Aus- 
leger  und  Ausaber  dieses  papstlichen  Erlasses  mitdem  Behagen  gemasteter 
Schweine  willzen  sollten.  Graf  Hoensbroech  hat  in  seinem  anti-ultraniontanen 
Werk  ,,Das  Papsttmn  in  seiner  soziai-kulturellen  Wirksamkeit*' '^')  eine 
Wijrdigung  dieses  Aktenstiickes  gegeben,  auf  das  ich  allzo  wilibegierige 
Leser  hinweise. 

Die  unmittelbare  Folge  der  Bulle  war  das  .,nach  Inhalt  und  Wirkung 
furchtbarste  Buch  der  Weltliteratur'',  der  von  dtn  papstlichen  Bevollmach- 
tigten  Sprenger  und  Institoris  verfalite  ,,Hexenhammer'\  der  ,, Malleus 
Maleficarum*',  das  drei  Jahre  sp^ter  das  Licht  der  Welt  erblickte,  um 
Finsternis,  die  nur  durch  den  Flammenschein  unzMhliger  Scheiterbaufen 
erleuchtet  wurde,  liber  ganz  Deutschland  und  den  germanischen  Norden 
bis  zur  Grenze  am  Eismeer  zu  verbreiten. 

Es  gehCren  starke  Nerven  dazu,  sich  durch  diesen  Wust  von  stumpf- 
oder  w^ahnsinnigen  Lascivittiten  durchzuarbeiten,  Nach  diesem  Mach- 
w^erk,  das  Juristen  und  Geistlichen  beider  christlichen  Bekenntnisse  als 
Grundlage  flir  ihr  inquisitorisches  Verfahren  drente,  war  jede  Frau  ver- 
loren,  die  in  die  FMnge  der  Hexenmeister  geriet.  Qestand  das  arme 
von  der  Folter  grauenhaft  gepeinigte  Weib  alles,  was  man  nur  wollte, 
um  der  Qualen  ledig  zu  werden,  so  w^urde  sie  verbrannt,  Blieb  sie 
standhaft  und  leugnete  hartn^ckig,  dann  wurde  sie  als  unbulifertig  ein- 
geaschert.  Was  liegt  an  einem  Weib?!  ,,Was  ist  denn  auch  das  Weib 
anders  als  eine  Vernichtung  der  Freundschaft,  eine  unentrinnbare  Strafe^^ 
ein  notwendiges  Obel,  eine  natlirliche  Versuchung,  ein  begehrenswertes 
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Unheil,  eine  hausliche  Qefahr,  ein  reizvoller  Schiidlin^,  ein  Naturtibel 
mit  schoner  Farbe  bestrichen?'' '^)  sagen  jene  zwei  vom  Weib  geborene 
Professcren  der  Theologie  oach  Chrysostomus  iiber  Matth.  19. 

Das  Weib  war  in  den  Augen  der  Strengglilnbigen  die  Lieblings- 
vvohnung  des  Teufels.  Der  Teiifel  nahm  als  Verfiihrer  schon  in  den 
Erzahlungen  Caesarius  von  Heisterbachs  am  liebsten  Weibergestalt  an. 
Der  heilige  Antonius  von  Padua  wird  von  als  Frauen  verkappten  Teufeln 
in  Verstichung  gefiihrt,  Der  Ursprung  des  geflugelten  Worts  vom  Teufels- 
weib,  das  mit  seinen  Trlinen  vergiftet.  verbirgt  aich  tie!  ini  deutschen 
Mittelalter.  Und  die  heilige  Jungfrau  konnte  mit  all  ihrer  Hehre  und 
Qebenedeitheit  den  von  Mutter  Eva  angeerbten  diabolischen  Makel  von 
ihren  Geschleclitsgenossinnen  nicht  tilgen.  Das  Weib  \\'ar  und  blieb 
einst  und  jetzt  iinreiu  in  den  Augen  einer  dem  Dognienglauben  blind 
ergebenen  Kirche. 

Der  Jesuitenzogling  Aegidius  Albertinus  nennt  das  Weib  ,,ein  sehr 
bequenies  Instrument  und  Werkzeug  des  Teufels,  durch  welche  er  alies 
vbels  fn  die  Welt  gebracht,  vud  vil  wefse  vnnd  fromme  Manner  zn 
Narren  gemacht  vnd  verderbt  hat:  Liderlich  vnd  fiirwitig  ist  sie,  derent- 
wegen  glaubt  sie  den  eingebungen  deli  Teufels/* 

Und  mit  einem  solch  erblich-unreinen  Geschdpf  war  jede  Milde 
von  Obel  und  unwiirdige  Schwachheit* 

Und  sie  sind  nicht  einmal  die  ersten,  die  den  Vernichtungskrieg  gegen 
das  zauberiscbe  Weib  predigen.  Ihr  Hexenhammer  hat  im  Formicarius 
des  Dominikantrs  Johannes  Nidder  einen  Vorlaufer,  in  dem  schon  der 
grausame  Wahnwitz  die  tollsten  Blasen  wirft. 

Was  Wunder,  dati  jene  Bluthunde  in  der  Kutte  in  jedem  Weib  die 
Hexe  sahen,  die  unter  alien  Umstanden  verbrannt  werden  muli,  auch 
dann»  wenn  sie  ihre  nie  verUbten  Verbrechen  bereuen  sollte, 

Doch  till  dieses  ist  noch  wahres  Kinderspiel  gegen  das,  was  sie 
uber  die  Tateo  der  Hexen,  ihren  Verkehr  mit  dem  Tenfel,  ihre  geheimen 
Feste,  ihre  Bosheit  vorzubringen  wissen.  Die  Phantasie  eines  Marquis 
de  Sade  erscheint  farblos  ztichtig  vor  den  zwei  in  ewiger  Keuschheit 
lebenden  Mannern.  Genieineres  findet  sich  nirgends  mehr  in  der  ganzen 
Weltliteratur,  Gteichzotiges  hOchstens  in  einigen  anderen  Werken  — 
von  Moral-Theologen. 

Was  wollte  es  besagen,  daO  einzelne  mutige  Manner,  darunter 
Agrippa  von  Nettersheim  und  Thomas  Murner  und  andere  Geistliche 
gegen  den  Hexenwahn  auftraten,  und  Zweifel  an  der  Wahrheit  des 
Hexentunis    Uulierten,      Ihre    Stimmen    verhalten    ungeh<f3rt.      1484,    in 
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dtemselben  Jahr,  das  die  berlichtigte  Hexenbulle  Innozenz  Vlfl.  her\*or- 
brachte,  fUhrt  der  Propst  zu  St.  Dorotheen  zu  Wien,  Stephen  Lanz- 
kranna,  in  seiner  .^Hitiimelstralie''  als  der  griVliten  Siinden  auf,  an  nacht- 
falirende  Franen,  Drutten,  (Truden,  Drinden)  Unholde,  Welirwolfe  und 
andere  dergleichen  heidnische  iind  narrische  Betriig:ereien  zu  glauben. 
Er  schilt  Aberglaubische  mehr  Heiden  als  Christen.*^)  SpMter  als  das 
allgemeine  Morden  anliob,  wurde  aus  iedem  dieser  Saiilnsse  ein  Paulus 
und  sie  stimmten,  schon  der  mit  jeder  eigenen  Meinung  verbundenen 
Gefahr  wegen,  in  den  allgemeinen  Chorus  ein. 

Die  Leidenschaften  der  groBen  Masse  wareo  entfesselt  und  Ober- 
dies  dem  strSifiichen  Eigcnnntz,  dem  Halj,  der  Rache  Ti'tr  und  Tor  ge- 
Offnet,  sich  niililiebiger  Personen  auf  die  leicliteste  Art  zu  entledigen. 
Eine  Anklage,  often  oder  geheini,  an  die  Hexenrichter  hatte  imrner  Er- 
folg*  Die  Folter  brach  deu  starksten  Willen.  Und  je  weiter  sich  die 
Zeit  dem  dreiBigjahrigen  Krieg  nilherte,  desto  grOUer  wurde  die  Ver- 
folgiuigswut  der  Richter,  katholischer  wie  proiestantischer,  die  erst  im 
achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  gUnzlich  erlfischen  sollte,  wenn  aiich  noch  Jange 

hier    iind    dort    einzelne    Fiammchen 
emporsdilugen. 

Den  beiden  katholischen  Wiirgern 
erwuchs  in  dem  bereits  benannten 
Protestanten  Benedikt  Carpzow  ein 
wiirdiges  Gegensttick.  Geboren  1595 
in  der  Liitherstadt  Wittenberg,  studierte 
er  Jurisprudenz,  wurde  ein  bedeutender 
Rechtsgelehrter,  kurfiirstlicher  Rat, 
Hofrat,  Professor  in  Leipzig  und  der 
wutendstedeutschcHexenmeister  seiner 
Zeit.  Er  beschloli  16G6  ,,sein  muster- 
gultiges,  religidses  Leben*'. 

,,Von  seinen  epochemachenden 
Werken  verdient  die  ,,Practica  nova 
reruni  criminaiium*'  (Neue  kriminaUs- 
tische  Spruchpraxis,  Wittenberg  1635) 
genannt  zu  werden,  Vielsagend  ist 
schon  das  Titeibild:  des  Verfassers 
r^ortrat,  daneben  als  Gegenstiick  eine 

Hexcn  er«ugct»  Donne r  UQd  HagctachlajT.       Richtst^tte        mit       Rad ,       GalgCU       UUd 
(Kach  Ma)itoriTract»tu»  von  flcu  Ho^cnveibtn    •,         .  ,  „ 

din  man  nennci  die  Hrxcn  1508)  Holzblock.  Ein       Kind       W  ifd       hiUge- 
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'rfchtet,  ein  arideres  gestliiipt  usf.  Durch  seine  „Practica  nova",  durch 
eine  kurze  Anleitimg  zum  Kriminalprozesse  von  1638  und  durch  das  Werk 
^Processus  juris  in  foro  Saxonico''  (Sachsisches  ProzeBrecht,  Jena  1657) 
veraniaBte  es  Carpzow,  dali  die  sachsische  Krtminalordnung  des  Jahres 
1572  fur  Hexen  noch  h^rtere  Strafen  verfugte  als  selbst  die  Carolina. 
Er  wollte  den  Tod  auch  fiir  diejenigen  festgesetzt  wissen,  die  den 
Teufelsbund  geschbssen  batten ,  ohne  jemals  Schaden  zu  stifteii.  In 
seiner  Verblendung  ging  er  so  weit.  dati  er  als  Jurist  sich  auf  den  ,,Hexen- 
hammer''  berief  und  fiir  dieselben  Torturen  eintrat  wie  dieser/'  ^^) 

Die  Schriften  Carpzows  wimmeln  von  denselben  brutalen  Gemein- 
beiten  wie  der  Hexenhammer.  Glflubig  schreibt  er  all  das  hirnverbrannte 
Zeug  auf,  das  hysterische  Frauen  unter  den  Qualen  der  Folter  zusammen- 
phantasiert,  oder  das  Rithter  und  Henker  den  Hexen  als  Qestandnisse 
in  den  Mund  gelegt  batten. 

Was  konnte  man  nicht  alles  aus  den  fieberbaft  ver^ngsb'gsten  Frauen 
berausbringen,  die  sicb  ini  Wabn,  den  Richter  milde  zu  stimmen  alier 
mOglicben  Untaten  bescliuldigten»  nachdem  die  F^uste  der  Henker  ilinen 
die  Glieder  gebrochen  und  der  drauende  Anblick  mit  teufliscber  Bosbeit 
ersonnener  Marterwerkzeuge  ihnen  noch  schwerere  Qualen  in  Aussicht 
stellten. 

Man  mtjchte  selbst  an  den  Teufel  glauben,  wenn  man  die  Gescbichte 
der  Hexenprozesse  verfolgt,  allerdings  nur  an  Damone  ohne  Bocksfuli 
und  Pferdeschwanz,  Der  Teufel  der  Ortbodoxen  vernicbtet  nur  Seelen, 
diese  Teufel  aber  haben  ganze  Landstriche  entv5lkert  und  Seelen-  und 
K5rperqualen  liber  Unschuldige  verhUngt,  die  auch  im  Fegefeuer,  wo  es 
am  gluhendsten  ist,  nichl  ilrger  setn  kHnnen. 

Der  typische  Hergang  bei  einem  Hexenprozefi  soil  dies  sine  ira 
et  studio  eriautern. 

Zwei  Nachbarinnen  mogen  sich  schon  lange  nicht  recht  ausstehn. 
Aus  dem  anfanglichen  Schimpfen  und  gegenseitigen  Bosbeiten  entwickelte 
sich  todtlicber  HalL  Da  wird  der  Mann  der  einen  Frau  krank.  Die  Ursache 
des  Siechtums  ist  leicht  ersichtlicb,  aber  die  trostlose  Gattin  will  sie 
nicht  erkennen.  Der  Mann  wurde  verhext  und  die  Obeltaterin  ist  die 
b^se  Nachbarin.  Endlicb  ist  der  Tag  der  Rache  gekommen!  Die  An- 
zeige  wird  erstattet.  Zu  besorgen  ist  dabei  nichts,  denn  „derjenige 
Denunciant,  der  hernach  seine  Anklage  zu  erweisen  nicht  im  Stande  sein 
dtirfte,  hat  nichts  zu  besorgen,  indem  ihm  solches  keineswegs  angerechnet 
werden  sollc'\*^)  Die  Hexe  wird  naturlich  eingezogen,  aber  urn  einen 
Prozeli  gegen  sie  anzustrengen ,  wenn  sie  nicht  sofort  eingesteht,  sind 
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Zeugen  notig.  Hat  der  Richter  keirie,  so  macht  er  sich  eben  welche. 
Der  Riditer  holt  nacli  Gutdiinkeri  Leute  aus  der  Nachbarschaft  zusammen, 
„Weigern  sich  nun  einige  zu  schwOren  und  auszusagen,  so  niDssen  solche 
a(s  Ketaer  behandelt  werden.**^M  Diese  sanfte  Gewalt  mit  der  ver- 
lockenden  Aussicht  atif  den  Scheiterhaufen  macht  solche  Leute  schon 
gefUgig.  Meineidige,  die  aus  Glaubensdrang  gelogen  haben,  ,,Ex- 
comunizierte,  Mitschuldige,  infaine  imd  lasterhafte  Diener*'  gelten  fiir 
glaubwtirdig,  wciin  sie  gegen  den  Beschuldigten  atissagen,  sonst  nicht 
—  sagt  der  dritte  Teil.  erster  Abschnitt,  vierte  Frage  des  Hexcnhammers 
in  vol!ster  Seel  en  rube, -^)  Diese  leeren  Formahtaten  der  Zeugenaussagen, 
denn  etwas  a  riders  kdiinen  sie  nicbt  sein.  sind  die  erste  Station  auf  dem 
Leidetisweg  der  Hexe,  die  nun  in  den  Kerker  wandert. 

In  den  Hexenturmeri  vieler  deutscher  Stadte  sind  die  Gefangnisse 
erhalten,  in  denen  diese  armen  Frauen  in  lichtlosen  BehUltern,  von  deren 
Wanden  die  Feuchtigkeit  trapfte,  deren  Boden  von  Ungeziefer  wimmelte. 
auf  zerfaultem  Strah,  mit  Ketten  belastet  ber  ungenugender  Nahrung 
wochen-,  monate-  selbst  jahrelang  schmachteten,  ehe  sie  der  Richter  zum 
Yerhor  kommen  lieU. 

in  Offenbach  sali  eine  Frau  vom  Jahre  16U8  bis  anfangs  1611  ehe 
sie  hingerichtet  wurde,  also  drei  voile  Jahre  der  Todesangst,  Da  gab 
es  in  den  Kerkern  Schraubst^cke,  in  welche  die  Gefangenen  befestigt, 
Kreuze,  an  die  sie  gefessclt,  eiserne  Stabe  mit  Ringeii  und  Ketten,  an 
die  sie  festgeschlossen,  Fulieisen,  die  ihnen  angehangt,  Locher  in  den 
Mauern,  in  die  man  sie  steckte,  und  tiefe  Gruben,  in  die  sie  hinabgelassen 
wurden,*'^) 

Der  Tod  auf  der  Folter  oder  auf  dem  HolzstoB  erschien  gar  oft 
als  Erlosung.  In  diesen  Gef^ngnissen  war  die  Besehuldigte  der  rohesten 
Willkiir  der  Biittel  preisgegeben ,  die  ihre  Brutalitilten  den  Teufeln  in 
die  Schuhe  schoben,  Der  vvutende  Hexenrichter  Remigius,  der  in  seiner 
j.Daemonolatria^'  (1595)  sich  briistet,  binnen  ftinfzehn  Jahren  achthundert 
Hexen  verbrannt  zu  haben»  erzahit  von  einem  seiner  Opfer,  Katharina 
geheilien,  diese  ware,  obgleich  noch  ein  unmannbares  Kind,  im  Kerker 
wiederholt  dergestalt  vom  Teufel  genii libraucht  worden,  dali  man  sie 
halbtot  vorgefunden.*"*) 

Selbst  ein  Mensch  mit  einem  vor  lauter  Gelehrsamkeit  verknQcherten 
Muskel  an  Stelle  des  Herzens,  wie  Carpzov  verlangt  menschlichere  Ge- 
fangnisse  fur  die  Hexen,  das  sagt  alles. 

Wieviel  Scheusaiigkeiten  sind  in  diesen  altersschwarzen  Mauern  durch 
Gerichtspersoncn    und   Henker   veriibt  worden,   die   nicht  in   dem  bar- 
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barlschen  Justizverfahren  ihre  Ursache  hatten.  Die  dtinklen  Verlielie 
unter  der  Erde  verwabrten  ihre  GeheimnJsse  und  die  Beichtv^ter  and 
Seelsorger,  gleichviel  ob  rQiniscb  oder  protestantisch,  waren  prefOgige 
Werkzeuge  der  Ricbter.  Sie  machten  sich  die  Seelenangst  der  Ange- 
klagten  zu  Niitzen.  urn  auf  eigene  Faust  GestMndnisse  zu  erpressen  oder 
Bekenntnisse  zu  suggerieren,  die  dann  briihwarm  mit  allerlei  Zutaten 
den  Rtchtern  mitgeteilt  wurden.-^) 

Der  vagste  Verdaclitsgrund  geniigte  den  Prozeli  zu  inszenieren, 
Wie  der  Wahnbekiimpfer  Thomasius  einmaf  bericbtet.  wurde  ein  acbt- 
jUhriges  Kfad  zur  Untersiicbung  gezogen,  weil  es  eine  Maus  aus  scinem 
Taschentuch  geknotet  batte.  Seine  Gespielen  erzilblten,  das  Madchen 
kdnne  MMuse  machen.  worauf  sich  der  Dorfpfarrer  beetlte,  eine  Anklage 
auf  Hexerei  aufzubauen.  Die  Alte,  die  dem  Kind  das  Mausmachen  ge- 
lehrt  hatte»  ware  beinahe  auf  die  Folter  gekommen. 

Endlich  kam  der  Tag  des  ersten  Verhdrs  and  damit  eine  Entwurdigung 
der  Frau,  wie  sie  gemeiner  nicht  gedacht  werden  kann.  Mag  der  boch- 
ehrwiirdige,  selig  in  Gott  rubende  D.  Sprenger  selbst  das  Wort  liaben, 
damit  jeder  Verdacht  der  Entstellung  von  mtr  genommen  ist, 

»,Frinfzehnte  Frage: 

,,So  wie  nicht  jede  Arzney  fiir  ein  jedes  Ghed  des  menschlichen 
COrpers  ist;  so  miili  auch  nach  dem  Unterscbiede  zwischen  den  so  ver- 
schiedenen  Ketzern  oder  der  Ketzerey  Beschuldigten  verschieden  wider 
sie  verfabren  werden.  Dies  gilt  besonders  wider  soldie  Hexen,  die 
sich  durcb  Zauberkiinste  ein  hartnUckiges  Stillschweigen  verscbaffen. 
Will  er  also  wissen,  ob  die  Hexe  sich  durch  Zauberkiinste  die  Gabe 
des  Stillschweigens  erworben  babe,  so  gehe  er  wohl  Achtung,  ob  sfe 
in  seiner  Gegenwar^  und  bey  Vo^zeigung  der  Foiterinstruniente  auch 
weinen  k5nne;  denn  aus  Ueberlieferungcn  unserer  glaubwiirdigen  Vor- 
fahren  ist  es  bekannt,  da(J  eine  Hexe,  wenn  sie  auch  noch  so  sehr  dazu 
aufgefordert  wird.  keinc  Thranen  vergielien  kOnne,  sondern  sich  nur  so 
anstelle,  und  mit  Speichel  Augen  und  Wangen  naLi  maehe.  Um  dem- 
nach  seiner  Sacbe  gewili  zu  seyn,  legte  der  Richter  oder  Priester  der 
Hexe  die  Hand  auf  den  Kopf,  und  beschwiire  sie,  wie  folgt:  ,Jcb  be- 
schwQre  dich  durch  die  bittern  Thranen  Christi,  die  er  am  Creutze  flir 
unser  Heil  vergoB,  durch  die  heilien  Thranen  der  glorreichsten  Jungfrau 
seiner  Mutter,  die  sie  zur  Abendzeit  so  reichlich  iiber  die  Wunden  ihres 
Sohnes  flielien  lieli,  und  durch  aile  die  Thranen,  die  jemals  alle  Herhgen 
und  Erwahlten  Gottes  auf  dieser  Welt  vergossen  haben  und  die  der 
Herr  ietzt  von  ihrem  AngesJchte  abgewischt  hat,    dali  du,    rm  Falle  du 
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unschuldig  bist,  Thrflnen  vergieBest,  falls  aber  du  schuldig  bist,  gar  keine. 
Im  Namen  des  Vaters  etc/*  Je  mehr  nun  solche  Leute,  wenn  sie 
schuldig  sind,  beschworen  werden,  um  desto  weniger  kOnnen  sie  weinen, 
dies  hat  die  Erfahrung  gezeigt,  so  viele  Mlihe  sie  sich  auch  gaben. 
Thranen  sind  Zeichen  der  BuBe,  man  darf  sich  also  nicht  wundern,  daB 
sich  der  Teufel  soviel  Mlihe  gab,  sie  zu  verhindern. 

Weiter  muB  sich  ein  Richter  wohl  in  Acht  nehmen,  daB  ihn  die 
Hexe  nicht  an  den  bloBen  Qelenken  der  Hand  oder  des  Armes  beriihre; 
er  trage  auch  bestandig  geweihte  Krfluter  und  am  Palmsonntage  be- 
schworenes  Salz  bey  sich,  nebst  geweihten  Wachse  am  Halse.  Diese 
haben,  nach  dem  Qestflndnisse  der  Hexen  selbst,  und  dem  Zeugnisse 
der  Kirche,  die  das  Weihen  verrichtet,  eine  groBe  Kraft.  Man  hat  auch 
Beispiele,  daB  die  Hexen  sich  Muhe  gegeben,  den  Richtern  und  seine 
Gehulfen  eher  ansehen  zu  kOnnen,  ehe  sie  von  ihnen  gesehen  wurden, 
dann  verlohr  sich  aller  Grimm  bei  den  Gerichtspersonen,  und  sie  setzten 
die  Hexen  wieder  in  Freyheit.  Man  lasse  also  die  Hexen  riick- 
lings  in  die  Gerichtsstube  fiihren,  bezeichne  sich  mit  dem  hi. 
Creutze,  und  breche  dadurch  die  Macht  der  alten  Schlange.  Darzu  ist 
auch,  wie  mehrmals  gesagt,  dienlich,  daB  man  verhlite,  daB  die  Hexe 
keinen  FuB  auf  die  Erde  bringe,  damit  ihre  Zauberkraft  nicht  wirksam 
werde.     Die  Hexen  wurden  deshalb  meist  hangend  gefoltert. 

Weiter  muB  man  den  Hexen  alle  Haare  vom  COrper  wegscheren, 
damit  sie  keine  Zaubersachen  bei  sich  behalten,  und  diese  Vorsicht  muB 
sich  auch  auf  die  geheimsten  Oerter  erstrecken.  Uns  ist  ein  Beispiel 
von  einer  Hexe  bekannt,  die  einen  erstgebohrnen,  ungetauften  Knaben 
in  Of  en  brieth,  nebst  andern  nicht  zu  nennenden  Sachen;  wenn  die 
Hexen  dergleichen  bey  sich  tragen,  so  kann  sie  kein  Menech  zum  Ge- 
standniB  bringen.  Die  Gabe  des  Schweigens  schreibt  sich  Uberhaupt 
aus  drei  Quellen  her,  1 .  aus  einer  natUrlichen  Verstockung  des  Gemiiths, 
da  einige  so  weich  von  Natur  sind,  daB  sie  bei  der  geringsten  Tortur 
gleich  alles  von  sich  sagen,  auch  wohl  Unwahrheiten ,  andere  aber  so 
hartnackig,  daB  sie  sich  lieber  alle  Glieder  in  Stiicke  zerfoltern  lassen, 
ehe  sie  bekennen.  2.  Die  zweite  Art  von  Stillschweigen  schreibt  sich, 
wie  gesagt,  von  Zaubersachen  her,  die  die  Hexen  bei  sich  in  den 
Kleidern  oder  irgend  in  den  Haaren  verborgen  halten.  3.  KCnnen  auch 
andere,  selbst  weit  entfernte  Hexen  eine  solche  zu  folternde  dergestalt 
bezaubern,  daB  sie  keinen  Laut  von  sich  giebt.  So  rlihmte  sich  z.  E. 
eine  Hexe  zu  InBbruck,  daB,  wenn  sie  nur  einen  Faden  aus  den  Kleidern 
eines  zu  Folternden  haben  kOnnte,  er  gewiB  kein  Wort  solte  gestehen, 
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find  wenn  man  ihn  atich  bis  atif  den  Tod  torqiiirte.  fn  der  Gegeiid  von 
Regerisburg  waren  verscliiedene  Zauberer,  die  diirch  ihr  eigenes  Ge- 
standniB  iiberfiihrt^  zum  Scheiterhaufen  verdammt  waren*  Indessen  war 
die  Sentenz  dahin  abgetliidert  daU  sie  ersfiuft  werden  sotlteii»  fals  das 
Feuer  keine  Gewalt  tiber  sie  liaben  mogte.  Es  half  aber  alles  nichts. 
Der  Richter  befahl  deninacb  der  Gemeinde  i^ln  dreyt^giges  Fasten  bh, 
worauf  es  jemand  kiind  gethan  ward,  dalJ  sie  unter  einem  Arme  ein 
ZaitbermUtel  zwischen  Haiit  nnd  Fleisch  eingenaht  batten,  Sobald  man 
dies  weggenommen  hatte,  brannten  sie,  wie  sichs  geliort.  In  Deutsch- 
land  will  man  das  Haarabscberen,  besonder^  an  geheimen  Oertern  nicht 
fiir  ein  ehrbares  Mittel  gelten  lassen,  deswegen  haben  wir  Inquisitoren 
uns  auch,  nach  weggenommenen  Haaren  des  Gefiilies  mit  dem  Weib- 
wasser  bedient,  worin  wir  einen  Tropfen  geweihten  Wachses  fallen 
liessen,  die  heilige  Dreyeinigkeit  dreymal  niichtern  anriefen,  und  die 
Hexen  das  Getrlink  trinken  lielicn,  wodurch  wir  nodi  jedesma!  die  Be- 
zauberimg  zum  Stillschweigen  gehoben  haben,  in  andern  Gegenden  haben 
die  Ketzermeister  noch  immer  das  Abscheren  verrichten  lassen,  wie 
denn  unser  College  Cumamis  uns  berichtet,  dali  er  in  dem  abgelaufenen 
Jahre  1435  in  der  Oegend  von 
Wormbserbad  noch  41  Hexen  habe 
iiber  und  tiber  rasiren  und  verbrennen 
lassen.  Da  man  pun  dies  und  mehrere 
Entzaiiberungsmittel  hat ,  auch  bey 
Gelegenbeit  noch  auf  mebrcre  raffi- 
nirenkann;  so  kdnnenwirs  nicht bilHgen, 
dali  man  bei  solchen  Gelegenhciten 
seine  Zuflucbt  in  Wahrsagerinnen 
nehme,  um  die  Bezauberung  aufheben 
zu  lassen/'^'^) 

Das^Abscheren  hatte  auch  den  Z week, 
ein  Teufelsmal  aulzufinden,  in  das  mit 
Nadein  gestochen  wurde.  Blutete  dieses 

I  ^j^uttermal,  der  Leberfleck  oder  was 
ionst  als  Stigma  angesehn  wurde,  so 
fiihrte    der   Teufel    die    Richter    irre, 

^denn  ein  Zeichen ,  mit  dem  der 
B5se  jeder  Hexe  nach  der  ersten 
Zusammenkunft  kennzeichnete,  konnte 
nicht  bluten.    Nun  sollte  die  Hexe  ge- 


Hcxe  buhlt  mic  einem  Teufc). 
(NAGh  cUem  Hokichaitt  vom  jahre  14HJ 
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stehn:  ob  sie  von  der  Hexenkunst  gehOrt  hatte.  Antwortete  sie  mit 
Nein,  so  war  das  eine  nffenbare  Luge,  denn  wer  hdtte  damals  nicht 
[iber  Zauberei  und  Teufelskunst  gesprochen.  Ein  Ja  gait  als  Beweis  fiir 
das  Hexentiim  —  naturlich  mulite  die  Angeklagte  die  Frage  bejahen,  denn 
sie  konnte  doch  nicht  ihren  Herrn  den  Teiifei  verleugnen,  auf  dessen 
Beistand  sie  noch  rechnete. 

Dann  hieii  es,  ob  sie  Raupen  und  Nebel  machen  gelcrnt  hatte,  wie 
das  Biindnis,  das  sie  mit  dem  Teufel  eingegangen,  gelautet,  mit  welchen 
Worten  sie  Gott  verleugnet,  ob  sie  sich  dem  Teufel  mit  Blut  ver- 
schrieben  habe? 

Die  ScbluUfragen  des  Verht>rs  nach  dem  Landrecht  der  Markgraf- 
schaft  Baden-Baden  von  1588  lauteten: 

Ob  sie  sich  auch  und  durch  welche  Mittel  verwandeln  kOnne;  wann 
der  Teufel  ihr  erschienen,  in  welcher  Qestalt  und  wie  sein  Fuli  ausge- 
sehn  habe.  Wie  viel  kleine  Kinder  sie  gegessen  habe,  ob  diese  auf 
den  Kirchhofen  ausgegraben  worden  seien,  ob  sie  gebraten  oder  ge- 
sotten  wurden,  wozu  das  K5pflein,  die  FuUe  und  die  Handlein  gebraucht 
warden  und  so  weiter  mehrere  Folioseiten  hindurch. 

Gar  manches  Weib  gedachte  durch  die  ruckhaltlose  Bejabung  solchen 
Bladsinns,  an  den  sie  vorher  nie  gedacht,  der  Folter  zu  entgehen,  mit 
der  ilir  schon  vor  dem  VerhOr  gedroht  wurde  und  deren  Werkzeuge 
ihr  der  Henker  zeigte,     Aber  weit  gefehlt. 

Sie  gestand  also  eine  Hexe  zu  sein:  nun  sollte  sie  Mitschuldige 
angeben,  durch  die  sie  in  den  Hexendienst  eingefuhrt  wurde,  mit  denen 
sie  an  den  Zusammenkunftsorten  all  die  ekelhaften  und  obszdnen  Zere- 
monien  durchgemacht,  von  denen  die  Theologen  und  Juristen  faselten. 
Sie  wulite  im  Augenblick  keinen,  dem  sie  die  Qualen  gegtinnt  hatte, 
die  sie  bereits  durchgekostet.  Sie  war  und  blieb  verstockt,  also  auf 
die  Folter  mit  dem  Teufelsbraten.  Ihre  Glieder  knackten  unter  den 
Fausten  der  Henker,  die  ihr  die  Knochen  zermalmten,  die  Kopfhaut  ab- 
losten,  das  Fleisch  rQsteten,  bis  die  Willenskraft  gebrochen  und  das 
Opfer  stammeind  mit  halbverloschter  Stimme  alles  zugab,  was  das  ver- 
tierte  Gesindel,  Geislliche,  Richter  und  Henker  von  ihm  wissen  wollten. 
Sogar  ein  Benedikt  Carpzov  muO  gestehen,  dali  unsagbarer  MilJbrauch 
mit  der  Folter  getrieben  wurde.  ,,Denn  ungebildete,  tninkstichtige  Richter, 
die  dieses  Namens  nicht  wert  sind,  zerfleischen  die  ungliicklichen  Ange- 
klagten  mit  Martern,  die  der  menschliclien  Geduld  unertrOglich  sind. 
Wie  ein  wildes  Tier,  das  nach  immermehr  Blut  dOrstet,  wenn  es  einmal 
davon  verkostet  hat,   so  befehlen   sie  mit  bluttrunkenen  Augen   haufig, 
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die  Torturen  noch  zu  verdoppeln/'  Wenn  ein  Bluthund  so  fiber  andere 
seines  Qelichters  urteilt,  uie  war  es  da  erst  in  Wirklichkeit? 

Stets  hatte  die  Marterung  einer  Hexe  eine  Reihe  von  Neuverhaftungen 
im  Gefolge.  Ganze  Dcirfer  wurden  auf  diese  Weise  ihrer  weibiichen 
Insassen  beraubt.  So  gingen  4ie  Hexenprozesse  um  1580  im  Erzstift 
Trier  so  hoch  im  Schwaiig,  dali  in  einem  Dorf  nur  zvvei  Weiber  iibrig 
b!ieben,^0  Nicht  Fr5mmigkeit  und  giiter  Ruf,  niclit  das  zarteste  Alter 
schiitzten  vor  der  Verfolgiingsgier  der  Hexenrichter  und  Hexenriecher. 
Gait  die  Hexe  als  liberfiihrt  so  wurde  sie  verurteilt,  wenn  Milderungs- 
griinde  vorlagcn,  zum  Tod  durcb  das  Schwert  oder  andernfalls  zum 
Feuertod.  In  Niirnberg  wird  einer  Hexe  das  ErwUrgen,  respektlve 
Garottieren  am  Pfahl  aus  besonderer  Gnade  vor  dem  Verbrennen  zuteil.^''') 
Der  Rjchter  zerbracb  wie  die  Karolina  befahl>  seinen  Stab  tiber  die 
Genchtete. 

„xcvj.  ITem  wann  der  beklagt  entlich  zu  peinlicher  straff  geurtheylt 
wirdet,  soil  der  Richter  an  den  orten  da  es  gewonheyt,  seinen  stabe 
zerbrechen,  vnnd  den  armen  dem  nachrichter  beuelhen  und  bei  seinem 
eyde  gebieten,  die  gegeben  vrtheyl  getrewlich  zu  uolnzieben,  damit 
vom  gericht  auffstehn  vnd  darob  halten,  damit  der  nachrichter  die  ge- 
sprochen  vrtheyl,  niit  guter  gewarsam  vnd  sicherheyt  volnziehen  miige. 

xcvij.  ITem  so  der  Richter  nach  der  endt  vrtheyl  sein  stab  ge- 
brochen  hat»  deligleichen  auch  so  der  nachrichter  den  armen  atiff  die 
richtstatt  bringt,  soil  der  Richter  offentltcb  auliruffen  oder  verktinden 
lassen,  vnd  von  der  oberkeyt  wegen  bei  leib  vnd  gut  gebieten,  dem 
nachricher  keynerley  verhinderung  zuthnn,  auch  ob  jm  miUling  nit  handt 
anzulegen." 

Gar  oft  war  der  Henker  bei  der  Hinrtchtung  menschlicher  als  der 
Richter, 

Der  Hergang  bei  der  Hinrichtung  einer  Hexe  Barbara,  die  am 
24.  September  1505  in  Schvvabacb  erfolgte,  wird  wie  folgt  geschildert: 
Erst  wird  ihr  das  Bekenntnis  vorgelesen,  das  sie  aber  als  durch  die 
Tortur  erprelit  bezeichnet.  „ltem  die  well  hat  der  Henker  alle  well 
das  hnltz  an  die  feurstat  gelegt  und  dl^  sitzstat  zugericht  .  *  *  ,  item 
darnach  da  pack  er  die  Era  wen  auf  und  schub  sie  zur  feurstat  und 
setzt  sie  an  die  feurstat  und  tat  ir  irn  stauclien  (Schleier)  ab  und  machet 
einen  rink  daraull  und  setzet  ir  in  (ihn)  auf  den  Kopf  und  nam  vil 
pulfers  und  schiittet  es  ir  oben  auf  ir  haubt  und  auch  ain  gut  tail  in 
irn  pu-sen;  es  war  ein  schoens  Freulein,  het  einen  schoenen  Leib  und 
weili  prtist."-^')   Durch  das  Pulver  wurden  die  Leiden  der  Armsten  ab- 
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gekiirzt.  Der  Gleichmut  des  Chronisten,  der  im  Reporterstiel  den  Vor- 
fall  berichtet,  ist  bewunderungswlirdig.  Und  die  Kirche,  die  ultra  montes 
jenseits  der  Eisfirnen  der  Alpen,  wie  die  frommen  Protestanten  sahn 
jenen  GrSueln  gleich  teilnahmslos  zu,  sie  schUrten  beide  die  flammenden 
HolzstOBe,  so  viel  in  ihrer  Macht  stand  und  die  war  groB,  seit  die 
ecclesia  militans  zu  einer  politischen  Macht  geworden  war.  Noch  1661 
hatte  der  Diakonus  Otto  zu  Trebbin  in  der  Mark  den  traurigen  Mut, 
die  Zauberei  in  seiner  „Predigt,  gehalten  am  1.  Mai'*  in  ein  System 
zu  bringen.  Der  Berliner  Buchdrucker  Runge  druckte  das  einfaltige 
Machwerk,  das  energisch  fiir  die  Hexenverbrennung  eintritt.  1679 
erhielt  der  Kriminalrichter  von  Berlin  die  Weisung,  gegen  Zauberer 
mit  auBerster  Strenge  vorzugehen.  In  andern  protestantischen  Stadten 
und  Landteilen  war  es  noch  viel  schlimmer  als  in  dem  immer  etwas 
skeptisch  veranlagten  Berlin. 

Die  Katholiken  geiferten  gegen  die  revolutionare  Schreckensherr- 
schaft  in  Frankreich,  die  zwei  Jahre  wahrte.  Gegen  die  Hexenbrande, 
die  mehr  als  zwei  Jahrhunderte  den  Himmel  erglUhen  lieBen,  fanden  sie 
keine  einhaltgebietenden  Worte.  Denn  Hexen  entdecken  gait  als  fromme 
Kunst^®),  die  noch  1749  ein  frommer,  geistlicher  Kurflirst  mit  Wonne 
ausiibte  und  fast  dreiBig  Jahre  spater  flammte  zum  letzten  Mai  auf 
deutschem  Boden  ein  Hexenbrand  auf,  den  der  Fiirstabt  Honorius  zu 
Kempten  fiir  die  Armenhauslerin  Anna  Maria  Schwagelin  aus  Langenegg 
entzlindete.  Der  gute  Herr  hatte  nicht  iibel  Lust,  dem  Scharfrichter  noch 
mehr  Arbeit  zu  geben,  denn  in  dem  ,3ey-Urtheir'  fiir  die  Schwangelin 
besagt  er:  „Auch  ist  zu  Recht  erkennt  worden,  daB  wer  der  armen 
Siinderin  Todt  rachen  oder  hindern  wlirde,  in  deren  FuBstapfen  gestellet 
werden  solle.^') 

Und  das  geschah  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  Goethe  schon  seine  Wunder- 
gaben  dem  deutschen  Volk  geschenkt,  ein  Lessing  die  Toleranz  und 
die  Aufklarung  in  weiteste  Kreise  getragen  und  Klopstock  das  deutsche 
Gemiit  entdeckt  hatte. 

Der  Seelenhirt  WUrzburgs,  Bischof  Fhilipp  Adolf  von  Ehrenberg, 
hat  um  des  Seelenheils  Willen  an  neunhundert  Personeii  in  acht  Jahren 
—  1623—1631  —  ins  bessere  Jenseits  befOrdert,  darunter  Kinder  von 
9-14  Jahren  und  auch  „ein  blindes  Magdlein''.  In  zwei  Jahren,  1627 
bis  1629,  wurden  allein  fiinf  Madchen  und  20  Knaben  dem  HolzstoB 
IJbergeben.  In  42  „Branden*'  lieB  der  geistliche  Herr  219  Personen 
abtun.  In  Lindheim  in  Hessen  verbrannte  etwa  10  Jahre  spater  ein 
durch  Protektion  zum  Richter  bestellter  SOldner  aus  dem  DreiBigjahrigen 
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Krieg  dreiliig  Personen,  den  zehnten  Teil  der  ganzen  Dorfgemetnde. 
Richter  Geiii»  so  hieli  der  Glaubetisheld ,  wurde  mitten  in  seiner  Wirk- 
samkeit,  bei  Verfolgung  einer  Hexe,  diirch  einen  Sturz  vom  Pferd  ge- 
tdtet,^*)  Ihii  habe  der  Toufel  geholt,  flQsterten  die  von  diesem  Ausbund 
befreiten  Dorfler  sehr  mit  Recht.  WOrzburgs  edler  Seelenhirt  war 
lange  nicht  der  erste  und  einzige  WiJrger  vnn  Hexenkinderri.  GnSdig 
kam  noch  ein  armes  zehnjahriges  Milgdletn  in  Arnstadt  davon,  das  mit 
ihrer  Grolimtitter  der  Hexerei  angeklagt  wurde.  Ats  diese  den  Scheiter- 
haufen  besteigen  mulite,  ward  das  Erbliexlein  mitgefiiiirL  ,Jst  aber 
dem  Kind  ntchts  gcthan  worden,  hernacli  aber  als  auf  den  heiligen 
Pfingstabend  hat  das  MMdchen  einen  Staupensctilag  und  StockschilHng, 
wie  es  das  Urtheil  mit  sich  bracht,  durcli  den  Richter  bekommen  und 
ist  im  Hospital  St.  Qeorgii  eingethan  und  von  dem  lalimen  Scliulmeisler 
im  Beten  unterrichtet  worden,"  In  den  fr^nkischen  Bistiimern  erforderte 
der  Hexenglaube  besonders  viele  Kinderopfer.  Eine  Bamberger  Druck- 
schrift  von  1659  meldet,  dall  ,»etliche  M^diein  von  sieben,  aclit,  neun 
und  zehu  Jaliren  uiiter  diesen  Zauberin  (nen)  gewesen,  deren  zweiund- 
zwanzig  sind  hingerichtet  und  verbrannt  worden,  wie  sie  denn  auch 
jeder  Uber  die  Mutter  geschrien,  die  sie  solche  Teufelskunst  gelehrt 
haben."'*') 

Ober  die  Teufelsbublscliaften,  die  in  alien  den  Hexenprozessen 
die  erste  Rolle  spielen ,  will  ich  hinweggehn*  Eine  ganze  Menge 
popularer  Werke  bat  diesen  Unflat  in  mehr  oder  weniger  verhlillter 
Welse  breitgetreten,  imd  das,  was  ich  aus  seiteneren  Quellen  bei- 
bringen  kcinnte,  ist  so  ekelerregend  gemein,  dali  ich  das  Papier  mit 
seiner  Widergabe  nicht  beschmutzen  will.  Nur  so  vie!  sei  gesagt, 
dall  das  verworferiste  Weib  schaiidern  wiirde ,  wenn  es  freiwilh'g, 
ohne  den  Zwang  der  Folter,  das  nachsprechen  miilite,  was  Geweihte 
des  Herrn  und  wissenschaftlich  gebildete  Juristen  den  armen  Frauen 
und  unmiindigen  Kindern  in  jerier  Zeit  der  Finsternis  und  des  Grauens 
im  trockenen,  geschaftsmiJIiigen  Ton  vorleierten,  bis  unter  dem  Knarren 
der  Folterbank  ein  rtickhaltkjses  Eingestandnis  hervorgerttchelt  wurde, 
Im  Jahre  1783  wurde  noch  in  Spanien  eine  Frau  verbrannt,  ,,die 
Eyer  soil  gelegt  haben.  Dies  Eyerlegen  ist  ein  wahres  Costiim 
jener  finstern  Zeiten  (des  slebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  in  Deutschland), 
doch  a(5en  die  Hexen  ihre  gelegten  Eyer  nicht  selbst,  sondern  sie  ver- 
kauften  sie  auf  dem  Markte''.*^)  Der  abgeschmackteste  BlOdsinn  war 
nicht  stupid  genug,  um  nicht  gliiubig  aufgenommen  zu  werden.  Wenn 
eine  Hexe  erzahlte^  die  Turmspitze  als  Rende^vousplalz  ftir  ihren  sata- 
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Sidonie  von  Fork  Lei  ibrcin  EntritE  in 


nischen  Buhlen  benlitzt  zu  haben, 
eine  andere,  daii  sie  wahrend  einer 
Zusammenkunft  des  Teufels  mit 
seinen  Genossinnen  habe  auf  dem 
Kopf  stehn  miissen,  damit  ihre  Pos* 
teriores  ais  Leucliter  dienen  konn- 
ten'^-'),  so  zweifette  kern  Menscli,  am 
wenigsten  die  Richter  —  dicse  natiirlich 
nur  von  Amts  wegen  nicht  —  an  der 
Wahrlieit  solchen  iind  noch  tausend- 
fach  schlimmern  Unsinns. 

Eine  der  grtllilichsten  Konse- 
quenzen,  woliin  die  urteilslose  Ver- 
folgiing  der  diirch  die  Tortur  er- 
preliten  Mit^chnldigen  fOhrte,  er- 
gab  sich  im  Jahre  1518  in  Stettin. 
Ein  Kirchenclieb  und  Morder  lieferte 
durcli  sein  Bekenntnis  hundertaclitzehn 

Personen,  darunter  achtzehn  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen,  in  die  Hiinde  deS 

Scharfrichters.^^') 

Ich  will  zum  Schluli  noch  einige  der  nierkwUrdigsten  Hexenprozesse 

anfligen,    um  dieses  grauenhafte  Kapitel  von  der  nienschlichen  Narrheit 

ihrn  wurdig  ausklingen  zu  lassen, 

Sidonia   vonBork,    aus    altem 

pomnierschen   Geschlecht,    war   1540 

geboren.    Sie  strebte  schon  in  jungen 

Jahren   nach    einer    Versorgurig    iiber 

ibren  Stand.     Dem   reizenden   jungen 

M^dchen    gelang    es,    die    Liebe    des 

Herzogs  Ernst  Liidwig  von   Wolgast 

zu  gewinnen.    Die  adelsstoize  Familie 

des  Herzogs  wulJte  aber  die  Ehe  mit 

dem  unebenbiirtigen  Miidchen  zu  ver* 

hindern.  Sidonia  sahsich  umihrLebens- 

gllick  betrogen  und  mit  sich  und  der 

Welt  zerfallen,  trat  sie  in  das  protes- 

tantische  Stift  Marienfliefi. 

Das   junge,    umschwiSrmte    Edel- 

frMulein    scheiiit    aber   in    der    Abge- 
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schiedenhelt  im  Umgang  mit  den  Schwestern  nfcht  den  erhofften  Seelen- 
frteden  gefunden  zii  haben.  Sfe  war  z^nkiscli,  unvertraglich,  launenhaft 
und  ging  tliren  Weg  allein.  Freundmnen  konnte  sie  sicb  aiif  solche 
Weise  im  Stift  urn  so  weniger  scliaffen,  als  man  in  ilirem  Wesen 
Anzeichen  eines  Bundnisses  mit  dem  Teufel  zu  sehn  glaubte,  dcr  ihr 
Beistand  bei  allerlei  pikanten  Abenteuepn  leistete,  Schlielilicli  bescliiildlgte 
man  sie  ganz  often,  sechs  verlieiratete  junge  Adeiige  so  behext  zu 
haben,  dati  ihnen  Nachkommenschaft  versagt  blieb.  Nun  war  sie  ge- 
liefert,  Herzog  Franz  lieli  sie,  als  sicli  die  Denunziationen  mehrten, 
1618  verhaften  und  nach  alien  Regeln  foltern.  Nun  gestand  sie,  so  viel 
man  wollte.  Ja,  sie  babe  die  Edelleute  verzaiibert  und  die  Mannes- 
kraft  der  GeschlJdigten  in  eiu  Hangeschloli  gebannt  und  dieses  ins 
Wasser  geworfen.  Ihr  Teufel  verweigere  ihr  die  Rlickgabe  des  Schlosses, 
eine  Erlosung  der  Verbexten  sei  daher  unmogiich.  Der  alte  Ha0  gegen 
die  Verfuhreriri  des  Herzogs  Ernst  Ludwig  spracb  nun  bei  dessen  Ver- 
wandten  ein  gewichtiges  Wtirtlein  mit  und  Sidonia  wurde  zum  Tod  ver- 
urteilt.  Uugeachtet  warmer  Fiirspracbe  fiirstlicher  Familien  wurde  die 
Stiftsbexe  von  Marienflieii  vor  dem  Mtihlentor  zu  Stettin  enthauptet 
und  der  Leichnam  verbranut/""')  ,,Es  erztihiet  mir  ein  grolier  Mann; 
achtzehn  Herzoge  in  Pommeru  w^ren  durch  eine  vom  Adel  ihrer  Mann- 
heit  beranbet  worden,  und  bis  auf  den  letzten  den  ganzen  Stamm  ge- 
endet,  in  Boleslao:  die  hatte  das  Teufelswerk  in  die  offene  See  ge- 
worfen  und  weil  es  nicht  wieder  zu  eriangcn  uffzuI5sen,  muBte  sie  ihre 
Bosheit  mit  dem  Fewr  bilssen*'  schreibt  ](>48  ein  Zeitgenosse  Sidonias 
liber  diese  cause  cefebre."'^) 

Eine  zweite  Hexengeschichte  filhrt  gleichfalls  nach  Pommern.  Sie 
mutet  wie  die  Fabel  eines  gut  erfundenen  Romanes  an  und  ist  doch  nur 
die  einfacbe  Geschicbte  einer  Frau  aus  ,der  guten  aiten*  ach  so  roman- 
tischen  Zeit. 

Meta  von  Zehren  war  die  Tochter  eines  w^ohlhabenden  pommer- 
schen  Gutsbesitzers.  Sie  lernte  einen  Nachbarn,  Otto  von  Geltingen, 
lieben.  Doch  Metas  Vater  verweigerte  hartnackig  seine  Eheerlauhnis. 
Als  gehorsame  Tochter  I6ste  sie  das  Verhaltnis.  Da  gelang  es  Otto 
von  Geltingen  einst  zufallig,  dem  Vater  der  Gehebten  bei  ein  em  Ober- 
fall  beizuspringen.  Eine  VersiVhnting  kam  zustande  und  das  junge  Paar 
durfte  sich  verloben,  Kurz  vor  der  Hochzeit  jedocb  muOte  der  Brautigam 
eines  Duells  wegen  fliehn.  Er  kiimmerte  sIch  nrcht  weiter  urn  die  Braut> 
die  von  ihren  Eltern  bald  dar^iuf  aus  dem  Haus  gejagt  wurde,  als  sie 
ihren  Zustand  nicbt  mehr  verbeimlichen  konnte.     Die  Ungliickliche  irrte 
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hilflos  umtier,  bis  sich  ein  F5rster  ihrer  erbannte  und  sie  in  sein  Hans  aiif- 
nahm.  Meta  vergalt  diese  Tat  mit  einem  Diensteifer,  der  ihr  die  Herzen 
der  ganzen  FCrstersfamilie  gevvann.  Der  Ffirster  verlor  wahrend  des 
grolien  Krieges  Hab  und  Gut  und  mtiUte  als  Bettler  von  dannen  ziehn, 
Meta  suchte  nun  afs  Magd  eine  andere  Unterkunft  zu  finden,  Doch  das 
Unglt'ick  hatte  sidi  an  ihre  Fersen  g^heftet.  Eine  Stellung  muUte  sie  wegen 
der  unbegrtlndeten  Eifersucht  der  Fran  verlassen.  In  einer  andern  zieh  man 
sie  ungerechterweise  der  Unehrlichkcit.  Endlich  fand  sie  in  einem  Bauern- 
liaus  Aufnahme.  Als  die  Hausfrau  einige  Jahre  sp^ter  starb,  trat  das 
Edelfratilein  an  ihre  Stelle.  Das  Hauswesen  gedieh  durch  die  unermud- 
liche  Tatigkeit  der  Bauerin,  deren  Herkunft  kein  Mensch  im  Dorf  kannte, 
auch  der  Ehemann  nictit.  Das  nuilite  Aniali  zu  Gereden  geben  und  bei  der 
ersten  Gelegenheit  stand  denn  audi  Meta  vor  den  finstern  Hexenriclitern. 
Die  Folter  des  Lebens  liatte  sie  schon  so  hart  gemacht,  dati  die  Henkers- 
knechte  kein  Gestandnis  von  ihr  zu  eriangen  vermochten.  Sie  hatte 
frelgesprochen  werden  miissen»  wenn  man  niclit  auf  ihrer  Schulter  ein 
Hexenmal  entdeckt  tiiitte.  eine  Narbe.  Sie  wurde  zum  Feuertod  ver- 
urteilt,  Doch  die  Folter  war  zu  hart  gewesen*  Einen  Tag  nach  dem 
gefailten  Urteil  starb  Meta  von  Zehren  im  Gefangnis.  Ihr  KOrper  wurde 
im  Jahre  des  Herrn  unter  dem  Hochgericht  eingescharrt  1667:^^) 

Wer  vermag  das  Gefiihl  der  armen  QesdiOpfe  zu  besdireiben,  u^enn 
sie  die  glatten  Treppen  zur  Folterkammer  hinabgeschteift  wurden  und 
die  feuchtkalte  Luft,  die  ans  dem  KelJergewOlbe  emporstieg,  ihre  gUihenden 
Wangen  urnstridi.  Denn  mit  gutem  Grund  wurden  abgelegene  Orte, 
mdglichst  unter  der  Erde  als  Folterkammern  gewahlt,  aus  zarter  Ruck- 
sicht  ,vdamit  der  inquisiten  Geschrey  und  Winseley  denen  daherum  wohnen- 
den  Leuthen  und  Nachbarn  nicht  beschwer-  und  verdrielJhch  sey''  wie 
Carpzow  sagt*  Ein  Jacob  Dopier  tritt  warm  fUr  die  Geheimhaltung  der 
durdi  die  Folter  hervorgerufenen  Aussagen  ein,  weil  der  ,,gemeine  Mann'* 
alles  besser  wissen  will,  was  ,vdas  Hexen-Volck  auf  unterschiedhche  zu 
bekennen  pfleget**  als  der  Riditer,  Deshaib  sol!  „der  Orth,  wo  die  Tortur 
vorgenommen  wird*\  so  beschaffen  sein,  dafJ  Niemand  hOren  kafini  was 
darin  vorgeht."*")    Und  es  ging  unsagbar  Grauenhaftes  dabei  vor! 

Was  man  unter  Folter,  dieseni  Schandfleck  der  deutschen  Gesetz- 
gebung,  verstand,  soil  eine  nOchterne,  protokollarisdie  Darstellung  aus 
dem  Jahre  1690  anzeigen,  die  jedoch  keine  von  all  den  lasciven  Sdieuii- 
lichkeiten  enthalt,  die  man  anderwarts  mit  Vorliebe  zur  Anwendimg  brachte, 
Im  genannten  jahr  wurde  in  Bern  die  Patrizierin  Percegaux  zur  Folter- 
bank  gebracht,   nacbdem   man  ihr  gleichzeitig  angedroht  hatte,  sie  bei 
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XI  Ab&cfinitt.    Die  Hexe 
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j^VuIlc  r    ii r  Tixx  ixsls,    q» 


Oernctinneii  im  17.  Jahrhunxleit. 
(RadientDgen  von  Wenzet  Holliir.) 

lebendem  Leib  durch  angespannte  Pfcrde  zerreiUen  zti  lassen.  ,,Vorerst 
WTjrden  die  Daumen  in  die  Scliraiibe  geprelit,  so  dali  Blut  hervorquoll 
und  die  Fingern^gel  sfch  ablCsten.  Nacbdem  die  dabei  erhaltenen  Wimden 
leidlich  gebeilt,  vvurde  die  Vcrfolgte  in  einem  ferneren  Torturgang  mit 
auf  den  Rucken  gebundencn  HMnden  anfgezogen.  Bel  der  ersten  ,,Seilimg** 
waren  die  FuBe  niit  einem  Stein  belastet,  der  20  Pfimd  wog.  Beim 
zweiten  Aufzug  wiirdc  das  Gewicbt  auf  50  Pfund  erh<3ht,  Eodtich  legte 
man  zur  Mehrung  der  Qualeo  Draht  in  den  Strang,  so  dali  ibr  die  halb 
hanfene,  halb  eiserne  Cordel  tief  ins  Fleiscb  schnitt.  In  diesem  Zustand 
wurde  die  Arme  —  ein  zweftes  Ecce  homo  —  dem  versammelten  Volk 
gezeigt,  eine  in  der  alten  Jnstiz  notb  dann  und  wann  angetroffene  Obung, 
Zuletzt,  wiedemm  in  Erbtyhung  des  Torturgrades,  erhielt  sie  das  n^ngliscbe 
Hemd'\  das  aus  Scbniiren  und  Eisendraht  zusammengewebt  war.  Ent- 
kleidet,  wurde  sie  in  dieses  eingeschniirt  und  eingeprelit,  bis  sie  in  Krampfe 
fiel  und  ihre  ZOge  bis  zurUnkenntlichkeit  entstellt  waren.  Nor  die  Furcht, 
sie  m5cbte  vor  Erreichang  eines  Gestandnisses  den  Qualen  erliegcn, 
war  der  Grund,   daiJ  man  von  weiterer  Tortur  abstand;  deiin  sie  war 
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so  schwach,  da6  man  ihr  wShrend  eines  Monats  die  Nahrung  wie  einem 
Kind  reichen  mu6te."^0  Noch  schauerlicher  ist  das  Protokoll,  das  Scherr 
in  seiner  Kulturgeschichte  mitteilt.^^)  Dort  werden  neunzehn  verschiedene 
Torturarten  mit  einer  schwangern  Frau  vorgenommen.  Infamer  benahm 
sich  auch  die  vertierte  Soldateska  des  dreiBigjahrigen  Krieges  nicht, 
als  die  Herren  im  Talar  und  Barett,  die  frQhstUckten,  wMhrend  die  In- 
kulpantin  auf  der  Folterbank  lag,  und  die  mit  schwerer  Zunge  dem  Henker 
ihre  Anweisungen  gaben  all  den  sterotypen  Unsinn  aus  den  Hexen  heraus- 
zufoltern  der  aus  den  Akten  des  ersten  wie  aus  allerletzten  HexenprozeB 
grinst. 

Die  flihllosen  Richter  waren  etwas  so  durchaus  selbstverstMndliches, 
dafi  sie  als  Typen  der  dramatischen  Verwertung  nicht  entgehen  konnten. 
In  Thomas  Bircks  KomSdie  Von  den  Gottvergessenen  Doppelspielern, 
1590  der  Herzogin  Ursula  von  WUrttemberg  gewidmet,  lassen  die  Richter, 
wahrend  der  Spieler  Barrabas  gefoltert  wird,  die  Pfeifer  und  die  Trommel- 
schiager  das  Spiel  ruhren: 

Da  er  ohn  Zweifel  jauchzen  wtirdt. 

Wo  man  ihn  anders  redlich  schirt, 

Und  aber  sein  Geschrei,  WeiB  und  Berd  (Gebfirde) 

Nicht  jedermann  von  ihm  gern  hOrt. 

So  fiillt  auch  dieser  Wust,  dieses  Konglomerat  von  Bosheit,  Eigen- 
nutz  und  mOnchischem  Zelotismus  die  Protokolle  gegen  die  letzte  offizielle 
deutsche  Hexe,  die  greise  Subpriorin  des  Klosters  Unterzell,  Maria 
Renata  Singer  von  Mossau,  die  am  21.  Juni  1749,  verurteilt  von 
einem  geistlichen  Gericht,  nach  einem  tadellosen  Leben  als  siebzigjahrige 
Greisin  auf  dem  Scheiterhaufen  endete. 

Ihre  Schwestern  im  Kloster  hatten  die  wegen  ihrer  Strenge  unbe- 
liebte  Oberin  durch  allerlei  Machenschaften  als  Hexe  zu  bezichtigen  ge- 
wufit  und  ein  allzuwilliges  geistliches  Konsortium  zeigte  an  der  wehr- 
losen  Frau,  wie  der  finstere  Geist  des  Mittelalters  unter  der  Tonsur 
fortlebte. 

Neunzehnjahrig  trat  das  Soldatenkind  Maria  Renata  in  das  reiche 
Kloster  Unterzell  bei  Wiirzburg,  in  dem  sie  iiber  fUnfzig  Jahre  zubringen 
sollte.  Ihr  Leben  verlief  einwandsf rei ,  denn  eine  ungluckliche  Li^be, 
die  sie  nie  verschmerzen  konnte,  feite  sie  gegen  weltliche  Gedanken. 
Selbst  die  Prozefiakten  muBten  trotz  aller  darin  aufgehSuften  GehMssig- 
keiten  und  Klatschereien  bekennen:  „die  Novizin  fUgte  sich  jedoch  wider 
alles  Erwarten  der  Klosterordnung  so  genau  und  benahm  sich  so  sanft, 
bescheiden  und  demiitig,  daB  sieihrenQenossinnen  zurErbauung  diente/**^) 


XI.  Abschnltt.    Die  Hexc. 
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Dieses  Betragen  verhatf  ilir  zu  den  Stellen  als  Novizenmeisterin  und 
Siibpriorin.  Naturlich  erziihien  diese  Akten  audi  mancherlei  an  sjch  ganz 
harmlose  Vorfiillt\  denen  aus  prozessualen  Qrlinden  allerlei  Teufelwerk 
unterlegt  wurde,  Maria  Renata  war  niclit  beliebt,  weder  im  Kloster  noch 
bei  den  Geistlichen  dcr  Ditizose  Wurzbnrg,  deon  sie  war  knickerig  ond 
eine  harte  eigenwillige  Natur,  die,  von  frulier  Jugend  an  aid  die 
Schattenseite  des  Lebens  gewiesen,  aiich  andern  den  Sonnenschein 
niiiig5nnte. 

Da  brach  plotziicli  bei  zwei  erblich  belasteten  Nonnen  Unterzells 
die  Hysterie  aus.  Die  Oberin  hatte  sie  verliext,  hieU  es  iinter  den 
Klatschbasen  erst  im  Fltistertoo,  dann  inimer  lauter  und  offener,  als  die  Damen 
fanden,  dali  ihre  Ansicht  nicht  belilchelt  wurde,  sondern  bei  den  Monchen 
der  Nachbarkioster  willig  Glauben  fand,  Um  der  Sache  noch  mehr  Halt 
zu  geben,  wnrden  noch  einige  Klosterinsassinnen  „besessen'\  das  heilit  sie 
simuUerten  solange  hysterische  AnfSlle  und  Teufelsbesuche,  bis  sie  beinahe 
selbst  daran  glaubten.  Ein  Einschreiten  scbien  den  Obern  unausweichiich  und 
das  Ende  voni  Lied  war  die  Verurteilung  Maria  Renatas  zum  Tod  und 
Verbrennung  des  Leichnams  auf  dem  Scheiterhaufen.  Dem  Flirstbischof 
Karl  Philipp  Freiherr  von  Greiffenklau  zu  Volraths  gebijhrt  das  Verdienst, 
diese  letzte  Hexe  auf  deutsdiem  Boden  dem  Henker  Uberliefert  zu  haben. 
Es  war  das  einzige  Bemerkenswerte,  das  er  wilhrend  seiner  flinf  Jaivre 
wahrenden  Regierung  vollbrachte,  denn  selbst  Vehse  weiii  von  ihm  nicht 
mehr  zu  sagen,  als  daP  er  den  Namen  des  hochadhgen  Herrn  nennt.^^) 

Fast  vierzig  Jahre  gtngen  vortiber.  Der  Hexenwahn,  dessen  Phalanx 
einst  eine  Scbaar  geistvoller  Manner  mutig  durchbrochen,  so  der  edie 
Jesuit  Graf  von  Spee,  Christian  Thomasius  und  manch  andere  Klar- 
blickende  mehr,  schien  erloschen.  Da  flammte  der  Wahn  noch  einmal 
auf  und  das  Haupt  der  allerletzten  ,,geriditsnotorischen'*  Hexe  in  den 
LMndern  deutscher  Zunge  fiel  unter  dem  Schwertstreich  des  Nachrichters 
in  der  Schweiz  im  Jahr  1783, 

Ein  neuniahriges  M^dchen  in  Qlarus  brach  Stecknadeln  aus.  Der 
Vater  des  Kindes,  ein  Arzt  namens  Tsdutdi,  schickte,  um  das  R^tsel 
der  Stecknadeln  zu  ICsen,  zu  einem  —  Tierarzt,  Dieser  tiefsinnige  Mann 
brachte  nach  fangem  Nachdenken  die  iiberraschende  Tatsache  zntage^ 
daO  die  Kleine  Stecknadelsarnen  genossen  habe»  der  in  dem  Magen  des 
Kindes  ausgebrUtet  worden  sei,  Und  dieser  Sanien  sei  in  einem  Honig- 
kuchen  enthalten  gewesen.  den  die  Magd  Anna  G5ldin  dem  Kind  zu 
essen  gegeben.  Das  Madchen  wurde  gefangen  gesetzt,  ebenso  ern 
Mann  namens  Steinmiiller,  von  dem  der  Kuchen  herruhrte.    Steinmiiller 
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tOtete  sich  im  Gefangnis  um   der  Folter  zu  entgehn,  die  GOldin  wurde 
hingerichtet. 

Friedrich  dem  GroBen  und  Josef  H.,  dem  Erhabenen,  der  grOBten 
Manner  einer,  die  je  einen  Thron  geziert,  ihnen  beiden  gebtihrt  das  Ver- 
dienst,  dem  Volksglauben  an  Hexen  und  Unholde  die  juristische  Beweis- 
kraft  genommen,  den  Finsterlingen  die  Fackel  entwunden  zu  haben,  die 
das  Frauengeschlecht  gebrandmarkt  hatte  zu  Ehren  Gottes,  zu  Ehren 
einer  Kirche,  deren  Stifter  das  goldene  Wort  von  der  Gleichheit  aller 
Menschen  vor  Gott  ausgesprochen  und  die  Liebe  zum  Nebenmenschen 
als  Leitmotiv  seiner  Lehre  vorangesetzt  hatte.  Tief  im  achtzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert  endete  nach  jahrhundertelanger  Herrschaft  der  graiiliche  Wahn, 
den  zwei  katholische  Priester  um  des  Glaubens  willen  entfacht,  der  von 
der  protestantischen  Geistlichkeit  mit  wahrer  Begeisterung  aufgenommen 
und  weitergefiihrt  wurde,  und  der  nicht  weniger  Menschen  seeh'sch  und 
kOrperlich  vernichtet  als  seine  Schwester  die  Inquisition. 


XII.  Abschnitt. 


Ktiche,  Keller  und  Hausgerat. 

Eine  treibende  Kraft  in  der  Kulturgesdiichte  ist  die  LJnzufriedenheit 
mit  dein  Bestetienden  nach  der  Bekanntschaft  mit  Besserem.  Dem  Ger- 
maneti  genugte  sein  einfaches  Hauswesen  bald  nichi  mehr,  als  er  romischen 
Luxus  kennen  gelernt  hatte  und  mit  seinen  Sitten  modelten  sich  Schntt 
fiir  Schritt  seine  Haus-  und  Handwerksgerilte  nach  fremden,  besseren 
Vorlagen  um.  Stilcke  seiner  Hauswirtschaft,  die  er  einst  als  ver- 
weichlichend  veraclitet  hatte,  wurden  ihm  mit  einemmal  unentbehrlicli. 
Das  Herdfeuer  erwarnite  und  erieuchtete  geniigend  das  Haus,  so  (ange 
man  nichts  von  Ofen  und  Lampen  wuBte, 

Es  war  ein  langer  und  schwerer,  oft  unterbrochener  Entwickelungs- 
gangi  den  das  deulsche  Haus  zurucklegen  muUte,  ehe  es  von  aulien  und 
innen  dem  Shnlich  wurde,  was  wir  heute  damnter  verstehn:  eine  mit 
mehr  oder  weniger  Geschmack  gebaute  und  eingerichtete  Wohnstatte. 
Das  raulie  Leben  unserer  Vorfahren  bedurfte  bei  weitem  nicht  die  Be- 
(^uemlichkeit,  die  unseren  verhatschelten  Zeitgenossen  zur  zweiten  Natur 
geworden  ist,  Wie  die  Burgen  eingerichtet  waren,  wie  es  in  den 
Stadten  des  Mittelalters  aussah,  habe  ich  bereits  besprochen,  Ober  den 
Schffiutz  in  den  Stralien,  die  unpraktische  Bauart  der  Wohnungen,  in 
deren  licht-  und  luftlosen  Gem^lchern  Krankheitskeime  unaufh5rlich 
wuclierten,  wird  noch  aus  dem  Ausgang  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhynderts  eine 
gewichtige  Stimme  laut,  Hippolytus  Guarinoni,  der  beruhmte  Leibarzt 
der  Erzherzoginnen  Maria  Christina  und  Eleonora  von  Osterreich,  wirft  in 
seinem  Hauptwerk  ,,Die  Grewel  der  Verwustung  menschlichen  Geschlechts*' 
seinen  engern  Landsleuten  in  Steiermark  und  Tirol,  dann  wegen  ,Xieb 
und  Treu,  die  ich  zur  teutschen  Nation  hege'\  auch  den  andern  Deutschen 
ihre  grenzenloseste  Nachliissigkeit  in  bezug  auf  Hygiene  vorJ) 

AH  die  verheerenden  Epidemien  der  Vorzeit.  die  Pest,  der  Aus- 
satz  und  andere  b^isartige  und  ekelbafte  Volkskrankheiten  nahmen  denn 
auch  unerhOrte  Dimensionen   an.     Doch   auch  andere  Krankheiten,   die 
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heute  nur  sporadisch  auftreten,  waren  friiher  alltagliche  Erscheinungen, 
so  Epilepsie,  Augenleiden,  Hautkrankheiten  aller  Art,  und  Fieber  in 
verschiedenster  Gestalt.  Die  Hauptursachen  davon  liegen  in  den  Wohnungs- 
verh^ltnissen,  ein  geringerer  in  der  „Essenspeis",  der  Kost,  die  viel 
schwerer  verdaulich  und  blahender  als  heute  war.*) 

Die  Hauptnahrung  friiherer  Zeit  bestand  aus  den  zwei  Hauptgruppen 
des  DOrrfleisches  und  Gemiises.  Die  eigene  Viehzucht,  von  der  schon 
die  rttmischen  Autoren  melden,**)  stellte  den  Bedarf  an  frischem,  „grlinen" 
Fleisch,  dazu  kamen  Jagd  und  Fischfang.  Federvieh  ist  auf  den  ger- 
manischen  H5fen  heimisch.  In  den  Weistiimern  aus  spaterer  Zeit  wird  der 
Haustierbestand  angefUhrt  mit  Kiihen,  Kalbern,  Schweinen,  Schafen, 
Gansen  und  Hiihnern. 

Spater  als  der  Grundsatz  aufkam,  daB  eigentlich  alles  Land  der  Obrig- 
keit  gehOrte  und  der  Bauer  hochstens  dessen  Nutzung  besitze,  fiel  der 
Verbrauch  des  Wildes  fUr  den  gew5hnlichen  Mann  als  Nahrungsmittel  weg. 
Man  dekretierte,  daB  das  Wild,  auch  das  auf  den  Feldern  und  in  den  Waidern 
der  Bauern  vorkommende,  Eigentum  des  Guts-  oder  Landesherrn  sei.  So 
wurde  die  Jagd  ein  Herrenrecht,  Wildpret  eine  Herrenspeise,  dessen  Erwerb, 
und  dessen  GenuB  dem  Bauer  verboten  waren.^)  Auch  die  Nutzung  derGe- 
wasser  wurde  Hoheitsrecht  und  der  Fisch  fUr  den  Bauer  ein  schwer  zu  er- 
kaufender  Leckerbissen.  Adel  und  Geistlichkeit  wetteiferten  darin,  dem 
Bauer  den  Brotkorb  mOglichst  hoch  zu  hangen.  Wenn  sie  ihm  eine 
Nahrung,  wie  z.  B.  das  Huhn,  nicht  ganz  entziehen  konnten,  so  be- 
lasteten  sie  ihn  wenigstens  so  sehr  mit  Lieferung  von  Eiern,  daB  fiir 
seinen  Magen  kaum  etwas  Ubrig  blieb.  Die  weltlichen  und  geistlichen 
„Edelsten  der  Nation'*,  die  „erstklassigen  Menschen"  haben  untilgbare 
Schuld  auf  sich  geladen.  Was  ware  Deutschland  heute,  wenn  nicht 
diese  beiden  GeiBeln  der  Vergangenheit  mit  Bergeslast  auf  ihm  geruht 
hatten.  Die  Stadter  mit  ihrem  gesunden  SelbstbewuBtsein,  vermochten 
zum  Gliick  den  Alb  etwas  beiseite  zu  schieben,  ja  ihn,  wenn  er  gar 
zu  sehr  driickte,  zu  zertriimmern,  wie  es  die  Berliner  mit  dem  iiber- 
mutigen  Probst  Nikolaus  von  Bernau,  etwa  im  Jahre  1325,  machten. 
Sie  schlugen  ihn  tot.     Der  Bauer  aber  litt  geduldig. 

Unter  solchem  Druck  entwickelte  sich  das  Hauswesen  auf  dem  Land 
und  in  den  Stadten  in  der  ersten  Zeit  nach  ihren  Griindungen  recht  lang- 
sam.  Erst  das  vierzehnte  und  fiinfzehnte  Jahrhundert  sah  mit  der  Blute  der 
Stadte  auch  das  vollendete  deutsche  Haus,  die  Grundlage,  aus  der  unsere 
Wohnungen  mit  ihrem  Inventar  entstanden  sind.  Noch  waren  die  StraBen  eng, 
die  Wohnungen  klein,  doch  schon  trieb  das  Bedlirfnis  nach  Luft  und  Licht 
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GcsclUchaft  iu  eiucm  Gitrten.     Jii  dcr  Mute  eii»  kch^chipicleiidcs  Paat, 
(K*ipfer*tich  dcs  „Meisteri  dcr  Sibylle'M 

den  Stadter  ins  Freie.  Wessen  Mittel  es  gestatteten,  der  kaufte  sich 
draiilSen  vor  den  Toren  oder  in  der  iimwallten  Vorstadt  ein  Stiickdien  Land, 
legte  sich  einen  Garten  an,  mit  Slriluchern  und  Zierpflanzen  und  eineni 
Gartenhiluschen.  Dort  hielt  man  sich  Tn5gliclist  vicl  auf.  In  einer  Zisterne 
wurde  das  Getrank  kOhl  gehalten  und  ein  kleiner  Ofen  warmte  bei 
raiihem  Wetter.  Hilhner  gackern  da  ini  Hof,  Pfauen  stol/jeren  umher, 
die  Bienen  schwJlrmten  aiis  ihren  Stocken  uni  die  bunten  Bknnen.  die 
Rosen,  Nelken  und  Lilien. 

Ambrosius  iiochstettcr  in  Augsburg  hatte  einen  kostbaren  Garten 
angelegt,  mit  Bilunien,  Krilutcrn,  Lustgebjluden,  Teichun  und  Badern. 
Das  Wasscr  sprang  darin  aus  zwcihundert  R5lrren  und  wurde  durch 
ein  eigenes  Wasserwerk  hineingetrieben.  Es  waren  sogenannte  Vexier- 
Wasser  darln,  die  damals,  urn  1500,  als  neue  Erflndung  angestaunt 
wurden.  So  war  unter  einern  Zelt  ein  marmorner  Tisch  mit  B^nken, 
Wenn  man  an  einem  daran  hyngenden  Ring  zog.  so  sprang  aus  dem 
Tisch  ein  Wasserstrahk  Aus  einem  dieser  Garten  verbreiteten  sich  die 
Tulpen,  deren  Samen  Heinrich  Herwert  1557  aus  Konstantinopel  erhalten 
und  zucrst  in  seineni  Garten  gezogen  Imtte/') 
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Am  Abend,  weiin  die  Sterne  flimrnerteri,  ging  es  zurtick  nach  der 
Stadt,  ehe  die  Tore  geschlossen  wurden.  Voran  trug  der  Sohn  eine 
Laterne,  denn  ohne  Ucht  diirch  die  dunklen  Stralien  zu  gehn  war  aller- 
wHrts  streng  verfooten,  und  von  einer  StraUenbeleuchtung  war  nicht  die 
Rede*  Nur  wenn  bohe  Gaste  in  der  Stadt  weilten,  dann  zundete  man 
ausnahmsweise  Laternen  oder  Pechpfannen  vor  den  Hausern  an. 

Das  Auliere  des  Hauses  ist  niit  schi5nen  Malereien  verziert*  Auf 
dem  Dach  reiten  Zierkamine,  hubscJie  Erker  griiljen  mit  ihrem  Schatten 
aul  die  schlecht  gepflasterte  Stralie  herab.  Eine  ens  dichten  Bohlen 
gefUgte  Ttlre  verscbJielit  die  breite  Einfahrt,  aus  der  die  Holztreppe  in 
das  Obergescholi  mit  den  WolinrHunien  emporfijhrt,  wShrend  ebener  Erde 
der  Hauslierr  seine  Waren  feilbietet,  deren  VorrSte  er  ini  Hof  aufge- 
stapelt  hat. 

Ein  gemeinschaftliches  Wohnzimmer,  die  Schlafgemacher  und  die 
Klkhe  geniigen  den  Patriziern. 

Bei  unserm  Rundgang  durch  das  Haus  eines  der  Ahnen  wollen  wir 
zuerst  in  die  ureigenste  DomlJne  der  Frau  erntreten. 

Die  Kijche  ist  ein  rOmisches  Geschenk,  Das  viilgar-lateinische 
coquina  wurde  zur  KOcbe.  Das  Hauptstlick  in  der  Kikbe  war  der  breite 
Herd.  Anf  ibtii  flammte  das  offene  Feuer.  Im  attgernianisclien  Hause 
durfte  dieses  Feiicr  nie  verlosclien.    Das  Kapitularc  Karls  des  GroUen  de 

villis  suchte  diesen  Branch  zu 
erbalten,  indem  es  fiir  jedes 
einzeine  WohngebHude  unaufhiir- 
licbes  Feuer  und  eine  Wacbe, 
damit  es  sicher  sei,  anordnet.*^) 
Ats  Feuerungsmaterial  wird  Holz 
und  Aste,  seituralten  Zeiten  Torf, 
von  dem  sclion  Plinius')  er- 
zahlt,  Rohr  und  Reisig  und  Kohle 
verwendet.  Diese  Kohle,  natiirlich 
Holzkoble,  wird  vom  Lande  in 
die  Stadt  gebracht  und  auf  be- 
stimmten  PlStzen,  dem  Kohlen- 
oder  Kohlmarkt  verkauft.  Wien 
hat  noch  heute  in  seinem 
Kohlmarkt  das  Andenken  an 
(Nach  cincin  Hoiischniit  des  15.  >hriij  jeue     Zcit     bewahrt,     wie     in 
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der  Kohlmessergassc,  wo  die  Kleinh^ndler  fiir  Holzkohle  iliren  Sitz 
hatten.^) 

In  der  Kuche  befindet  sich  als  Hausrat,  ,,Hafeii,  Sturtzen,  Kessel, 
Pfannen**,  Dreifufi,  Blasebalg,  Bratspiel3  und  Roste.  Ein  Kessel  brodelt 
Uber  dem  Fetier  denti  „Sust  wer  offt  warmes  wasser  teur'*  sagt  Hans 
Fofz.  Dann  Messer  der  verschiedensten  Art,  ein  Hackbrett,  Koch-  und 
SchaumlOffel,  Rcibeisen,  Durchschlag  und  alle  die  hundert  Dinge  wie  sie 
noch  jetzt  zinn  Handwerkszetig  einer  gnten  K5chin  gelil3ren*  Ferner 
Schwefei,  Feuerzeug,  kleine  Kiehnspaline  zum  Feueranmachen  und  eine 
—  Mausefalle.  Natiirlicli  feblt  in  der  Kiiche  nicht  der  Spiileimer,  ebenso 
wenig  ein  Kuchenschrank  zum  Aufbewahren  des  Vorrates  an  LQffeln, 
Messern  und  sonstigem  kldnen  TischgerM/^')  unter  dem  aber  bis 
liber  die  Mitte  des  siebzelinten  Jahrlnindcrts  die  heute  unentbehrliche 
dreizinkige  Gabel  vermilit  wird.  Erst  um  1050  kommen  die  ersten 
Qabeln  an  dem  franzosisclien  Hot  in  Gebraucfi.  Bis  dahin  genilgten  Loffel, 
Messer  und  das  ausgeh5hlte  Brnt  als  Eiigerilte,  Allerdings  finden  sich 
Qabein  vereinzeit  in  grotien  Haushaltungen  schon  um  1410  vor»  docb  sind 
darunter  wohl  grolie,  zweizink ige  Fleischgabehi  zu  vermuten. 

In  den  Kiichen  blitzte  es,  denn  beim  Inventar  herrschte  das  metallne 
Geschirr  aus  Kupfor,    Messing   oder  Zinn  vor,     Nur  armere  Leute  be- 
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helfen  sich  mit  irdenen  Gerflten,  In  Stadt  und  Land  ist  auch  meist  der 
Backofen,  in  dem  das  Brot  fUr  den  Hausbedarf  angefertigt  wurde,  in 
der  Kiiche.     An  die  Kiiche  angebaut  ist  die  Vorratskammer. 

Gespeist  wurde  von  gewGhnlichen  Leuten  im  Wohnzimmer  oder  in 
der  Kiiche.  Im  Speisezimmer  der  Wohlhabenden  durfte  der  Kredenz- 
tisch  nicht  fehlen  —  Buffet  sagen  wir  — ,  auf  dessen  stufenartig  ge- 
gliedertem  Aufbau  die  sch5nsten  Schlisseln,  Kannen,  Becher  und  Pokale, 
bald  aus  bunt  glasiertem  Ton,  bald  aus  Glas  oder  aus  blankem  Zinn, 
die  silbernen  und  vergoldeten  Prachtgerate^*^),  die  Filigranschiffe,  Paten- 
geschenke  der  Kinder  zur  Schau  gestellt  wurden.  „Wir  Deutschen  zieren 
unsere  Stuben  mit  Glasern,  Kannen  und  Schiisseln,  damit  man  unsre 
Trink-  und  EBlust  gleich  sehe'',  sagt  der*  Altdorfer  Professor  Johann 
Christoph  Wagenseil  (1653—1705).  Im  Wohnzimmer  steht  in  SUd- 
deutschland  der  schwere  groBe  Ofen.  Im  Norden  spendet  der  Kamin 
die  Warme ,  die  die  durch  die  einfachen ,  mit  Butzenscheiben  ver- 
glasten  Fenster  eindringende  Kalte  zu  verscheuchen  sucht.  Vor  dem 
Kamin,  wie  vor  dem  Ofen  steht  die  Bank,  der  Lieblingsplatz  der 
frierenden  Hausbewohner.  Hinter  dem  Kachelofen  ist  die  finstere  „H511e*', 
in  dem  sich  im  Winter  der  frostige  Ahne  oder  die  GroBmutter  am  liebsten 
aufhalten.  In  den  DorfhSusern  ist  wohl  auch  auf  dem  Ofen  eine  Liege- 
statt  hergerichtet.  Kachelofen  erscheinen  bereits  im  vierzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert.  Die  prMchtigen  kunstvollen  Ofen  dieser  Art,  die  Zierden  unserer 
Museen,  sind  jedoch  Produkte  spaterer  Zeit.^0 

An  M5beln  enthielt  solch  ein  Wohnzimmer  nur  wenige  Stiicke.  An 
den  Wanden  zogen  sich  Holzbanke  hin,  die  entweder  gepolstert  oder 
mit  Kissen  belegt  waren.  Den  breiten  Tisch,  iiber  den  eine  Decke  ge- 
breitet  ist,  umstehn  einige  Stiihle.  An  der  Wand  lehnt  ein  feingeschnitztes 
Spind  und,  wie  Michael  Wolgemut  im  Zimmer  der  Heiligen  Catharina 
gezeichnet  hat,  ein  hoher  Aufbau  aus  Holz,  oben  ein  Schrankchen, 
unter  dem  ein  Wasserbehalter  zum  Waschen  der  Hande  angebracht  ist. 
Eine  Stange  mit  Handtuch  hangt  daneben.  In  der  Nahe  des  Wasch- 
standers  ist  der  gewOlbte  Spiegel  befestigt,  dessen  Folie  Blei  oder  Pech 
bildet.  Runde  Rahmen  umfassen  das  Glas,  das  nur  Zerrbilder  zu  zeigen 
vermag.  Uhren,  Stand-  und  Wanduhren,  die  durch  die  groBen,  seit  dem 
14.  Jahrhundert  gebrauchlichen  Turmuhren  angeregt  waren,  sind  vereinzelt 
anzutreffen.  Keinesfalls  fehlt  aber  das  Stundenglas,  die  Sanduhr.  In 
„Scherben''  gepflegte  Blumen  beleben  die  Eint5nigkeit  der  Farben.^^) 
In  der  Mitte  der  Decke  schwebt  ein  mehramiigcr  Deckenleuchter  fiir 
Wachskerzen  oder  ein  sch5n  geschnitztes  Leuchterweibchen.    Bilder  von 
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Heiligen  oder  die  Werke  einheimischer  KUnstler  sind  an  den  Wflnden 
von  BUrgerhflusern  nur  selten  anzutreffen. 

Im  Wohnzimmer  steht  die  gerSumige  Waschetruhe.  In  diesen  Schrein 
gehOren  Tischtucher,  „Faczonlen",  das  heiBt  Servietten,  schon  gesflumte 
und  mit  Kreuzstichstickerei  versehene  Handtiicher,  von  denen  eines  stets 
neben  dem  Wasserbehalter  hangt.  Dann  die  Bettwasche:  Spanpet, 
Kissen,  Polster,  leilach  (Leintuch),  decklach,  Oberzug  des  Deckbettes 
und  Decke.  An  Leibwasche  flir  Mann,  Frau  und  Kind  die  noch  heute 
gebrauchlichen  Stiicke,  aber  ohne  die  uns  unentbehrliche  Unterwasche. 
Eine  Haushaltungstafel  im  Germanischen  Museum,  ein  praktischer  Ersatz 
ftir  die  Waschzettel,  zeigt  die  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  gebrauchlichen 
Waschesorten. 

In  dem  Hinterlassenschaftsinventar  von  1410  der  sehr  reichen  Frank- 
furterin  Else  von  Holzhausen  sind  iiber  50  Tischtucher  aufgefUhrt.^'O 

An  Oder  vor  dem  Fenster  hangt  das  Vogelbauer.  Der  gallige 
Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  f iihlt  sich  berufen ,  diese-  Lust  am  Vogelhalten 
2u  tadeln.  „Darnach  sein  etlich  die  wUnschen,  das  sie  bappegey  und 
atzlen  hetten,  die  wol  schwetzten/'  *"*)  Anton  Tucher  halt  sich  Nachti- 
gallen  und  Sittige.  Wolfgang  Schmelzel,  der  poetische  Schulmeister, 
singt  von  seinem  geliebten  Wien:  „Der  Vogel  G'sang  so  schOn  erschallt, 
~  Als  gieng  ich  durch  den  griinen  Waldt''.  Von  Augsburg  erzahlt  der 
Chronist  Philipp  von  Stetten,  daB  man  in  reichen  Biirgerfamilien  gern 
Affen,  Papageien  und  andere  fremde  und  seltene  Tiere  hieltJ^) 

Was  alles  zum  Hausrat  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  gehOrte,  falit  der 
biedere  Hans  Sachs  in  einem  Gedicht  zusammen,  das  er  „Der  gantz  Hauli- 
rath  bey  dreyhundert  Stiicken,  so  ungefehrlich  in  ein  jedes  HauB  ge- 
h5ret"  betitelt. 

In  der  Stube  muB  man  darnach  als  Mobel  haben: 

^Tisch,  Stlil,  Sessel  und  Benk, 
Bankpolster,  KiiB  (Kissen)  und  ein  Faulbett**, 

was  wir  Sofa  nennen.  Dann  Bretter  fl'ir  die  Kanncn,  Hand-  und  Tisch- 
tuch,  Schliisselring,  EBgcschirr,  SalzfaB,  Glaser,  Glaserbiirste,  Leuchter, 
Lichtschere  und  „Kcrzen  viel",  Uhr,  Schirm,  Spiegel,  Schreibzeug  mit 
TInte,  Feder,  Papier  und  Siegel,  die  Bibel  und  andere  Biicher  mehr. 

An  Spielen  halt  er  durchaus  erforderlich  Schach,  ^in  Brettspiel, 
Wiirfel  und  Karten.  Besonders  Karten  durften  nicht  fehlen,  denn  man 
spielte  gar  zu  gern,  und  nicht  am  wenigsten  das  schime  Geschlecht. 

Im  fiinfzehnten  und  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  besaBen  die  reichs- 
stadtischen   Danien   Spielkranzchen,    sogenannte    Karthofo.     Eine    Neu- 
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verheiratete  muBte  ilire '  Freundinnen  und  Verwandte  zu  einem  Karthof 
einladen.  In  Ulm  fielen  diese  Karth5fe  unter  die  Luxusordnungen ,  die 
ihnen  gern  zu  Leib  gegangen  wflren.  Natiirlich  vergeblich,  denn  die 
Spielleidenschaft  war  zu  tief  eingewurzeltJ®)  Das  Kartenspielen  der  Augs- 
burgerinnen  scheint  sprichwOrtlich  gewesen  zu  sein.*^)  Ebenso  spielten  die 
von  jedem  andern  Vergniigen  ausgeschlossenen  Juden  in  den  deutschen 
Stadten  leidenschaftlich  gern  mit  dem  „Teufels  Gebetbuch",  wie  Bernhard 
von  Siene  1440  die  bunten  Blatter  nannte.  Von  der  allgemeinen  Kenntnis 
der  Karten  mag  das  als  Beweis  gelten,  daB  Geiler  an  die  einzelnen 
Kartenblatter  eine  ganze  Reihe  tiefsinniger,  moralisierender  und  satirischer 
Zeit-  und  Weltbetrachtungen  in  Predigten  knUpfte. 

Unentbehrlich  flir  ein  geordnetes  Hauswesen  ist  natiirlich  die  Speise- 
kammer,  in  deren  Vorrat  „friih  und  spat"  Hans  Sachs  verschiedene 
Fleischsorten,  Speck,  Obst,  wie  „Opfel,  Birn,  Nufi",  dann  Brot,  Eier, 
Kase,  „Latwergen,  Lebkuchen  und  andern  Schleck**  (Leckerbissen), 
Rosinen,  Weinbeeren,  Mandel,  Konfekt  und  Gewurze,  dann  Gemiise, 
„Rettich  niitzt  man  alle  Tag",  HiilsenfrUchte,  Erbsen-  und  Waitzenmehl, 
Reis,  Hirse,  GeflUgel  und  manches  andere  mehr,  nicht  vermissen  will. 
Die  Speisekammer  und  ihren  Inhalt  beschreibt  Hans  Folz  in  einem  seiner 
Fastnachtsspiele : 

Vort  ich  in  die  speifikamer  kum 

Noch  anderm  ding  zu  sehen  um, 

Die  man  zu  der  narung  mu6  han: 

Prot,  ke6,  saltz  und  schmaltz  zu  voran. 

Allerley  fisch,  mancherley  fleisch, 

Und  KuchenspeiB,  wie  sich  die  heisch, 

Von  arbeis  (Erbsen),  reis,  hirs,  kern  (Spelt,  Dinkel)  und  linsen, 

Damit  man  stet  dem  pauch  muB  zinsen. 

Auch  sind  der  narung  nit  fel  (fehlen  nicht), 

Heid-,  gerst-,  habern-  und  weitzenmel, 

Von  kfeutern  kol,   mangolt  (Beta  vulgaris,  rttmischer  Kohl,  BeiBkohl) 

und  penet  (eingedickter  Honig), 
Salat  und  weB  man  sich  gewenet, 
Knoblach,  aschlach  (Aschlauch),  zwiffel  und  kren, 
Senff,  salsen,  retich  alls  ich  when, 
Huner,  enten,  gens,  fogel  und  tauben 
Klein  vagelin  dar  von  zu  clauben 
Peid  (beide)  zam  und  wild,  auch  speck  und  eyer 
Wan  man  gar  hart  geret  der  zweyer. 
KeBkorp  (Kasekorb)  protkorp,  ein  haffen  pant, 
Rotruben  hat  man  ir  gewant. 
Von  weichsel  und  weinber  letwergen  (Eingemachtes). 
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Noch  efnli  kan  ich  nit  wol  verpergen: 

Ein  puchs  mi!  alierley  spetzerey, 

Damit  man  gilpt  (gelb  fiirbt)  fisch»  fleisch  und  prey 

Und  was  man  schleckhaffts  haben  wil: 

Hie  mit  sey  der  ding  aiicfi  ein  zil  ,  ,  .'***0 

Wie  die  Speisekammer  gehiirte  das  Badezimmer  mit  Badeofenv 
Badekessel,  Wanne  und  kupfernen  ,,Padschefflen'*  ^'*)  in  fedes  wohlein- 
gerichtete  Haus,  da  sich  wohlhabende  Bfirger  iind  ihre  Frauen  von  der 
Offentlidien  Badestube  fernhalten.  An  diesen  Baderaum  grenzte  das 
„abeziehkemerlen*\  das  Atiskleidestiibchen, 

Neben  der  Badekammer  ist  die  ,,SchlaffkaiTimer'\  Darin  steht  ein 
„Spanbett''  mit  Strohsack,  Federbett,  Polster,  Kissen  und  Deckbett,  Decke, 
Bettuch  end  —  dem  GefMli  imter  dem  Bett.  Am  Bett  liegt  dm  Nacht- 
haube,  vor  ihm  stebn  „Pantoffel  und  Nachtschuh'\  Die  Truhen  fijr  die 
Kostbarkeiten,  ..Gewandhalter"  fiir  die  Kleider  sind  gleicbfall^s  im  Scblaf- 
zimmer  untergcbracht.     Das  Spinnrad  steht  im  Wobnzimmer. 

Stebt  Familienzuwachs  bevor,  so  mui3  im  Hause  sein:  die  Wiege, 
ein  padmulfer  (die  Bade\vanne)»  ein  westerhemd  (Taufhemd),  Liidel  (die 
Saugflasche),  ein  Schloterlein  (Kinderklapper).  Fur  die  Taufe  miissen 
Tauftucher  vorhanden  sein.  Im  flinfzehnten  Jabrbundert  wird  in  NUrnberg 
der  Gebraucb  der  seidenen  Tauttucber  und  der  Tiicber,  die  mit  Seide» 
Gold,  Silber  oder  Perl  en  benlibt  sind,  verboten.  An  Windeln  beansprucbt 
Hans  Sacbs  wohlgezablte  ^vierundzweinzig'*.  Aulierdem  riet  er,  im  Fall 
ein  Kind  kommen  will,  die  VorrMe  der  Speisekammer  zu  erboben  ^zu 
dem  Gefr^fJ'*,  das  in  einem  solcben  Fall  unausbleiblicb  sei. 

Fest  und  Essen  sind  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenbeit  gleichbedeutend. 
Bei  j'edem  Fest  gab  es  Essen,  wo  fest  gegessen  wurde.  Man  sab  aber 
mebr  auf  Quantitat  als,  nach  beutigem  Gescbmack,  auf  Qualitat.  iMan  gab 
in  friiherer  Zeit  vor,  bei  den  Speisen  auf  ibre  zutr^glichen  Folgen  Riick- 
sicht  zu  nebmen  und  mutete  dabei  dem  Magen  unbegreiflicbe  Arbeit  zu. 
Die  Kost  war  schwerer  und  unverdaulicher  als  wir  sie  zu  konsumieren 
gewObnt  sind. 

Beispiele  ziebn,  daber  mOgen  bier  einige  Rezepte  aus  dem  altesten 
erhaltenen  deutscben  Kocbbucb  stebn.  Es  ist  dies  eine  im  vierzebnten 
Jabrbundert  in  Wurzburg  abgefatJte  Pergament-Handscbrift,  die  sicb  nun 
in  der  kdniglichen  Universitiitsbibliotbek  in  Munchen  befindet.^*')  Als 
Einleitung  dient  der  Zweizeiler: 

,»Dies  Buch  spHcht  %'on  gutcr  Speise^ 
Und  macht  die  ungelebrten  KOcbe  weise/* 

Vielleicbt  versucbt  eine  der  Leserinnen  —  boffentlich  habe  ich  auch 
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solche  —  die  Vorschriften  und  setzt  einmal  ihrem  Eheliebsten  einen 
solchen  historischen  Gang  vor.  Als  Nachtisch  empfehle  ich  aber  doppel- 
kohlensaures  Natron. 

Ich  gebe  zuerst  das  dritte  Rezept  des  Buches,  ein  Blanc-manger, 
das  der  Verfasser  „Blaniensier"  nennt.     Also: 

,,Wie  man  ein  Blamensier  machen  soil!  Man  nehme  Ziegen- 
milch  und  ein  halbes  Pfund  Mandeln.  Ein  Viertel  (vir  dune)  Reis  soil 
man  zu  Mehl  stolien  und  in  kalte  Milch  tun.  Hierauf  rupft  man  eine 
Hiihnerbrust  und  hacke  sie  hinein,  auch  genug  reines  Schmalz  und  lasse 
darin  alles  sieden.  Beigefugt  werden  noch  gestoBene  Veilchen  und  ein 
Viertel  Zucker.  Ebenso  mach  man  in  den  Fasten  einen  Blamensier 
vom  Hecht." 

Etwas  stark  gewiirzt  sind  „Griechische  Hiihner": 

„Man  soil  Hiihner  braten,  damit  weich  gesottenes  und  gesacktes 
Schweinefleisch  vermischen.  Dann  nehme  ein  Viertelpfund  Rosen  (Ro- 
sinen),  Ingwer,  Pfeffer,  Wein  oder  Essig,  Zucker  oder  Honig  und  siede 
alles  zusammen.     Versalze  es  nicht!" 

Also  schon  dazumal  diese  ominOse  Mahnung! 

Als  Anklang  an  damals  langst  vergangene  heidnische  Zeiten  mag 
der  „heidnische  Kuchen'*  gegolten  haben.  „Man  soli  Teig  nehmen,  und 
-den  diinn  breiten.  Dann  kommen  gesottenes  Fleisch,  gehackter  Speck, 
Aepfeln,  Pfeffer  und  Eier  hinein.  Backe  das,  lasse  es  aber  nicht  an- 
brennen!'' 

Eine  „kluge  Speise"  ist  eine,  die  klug  macht,  weil  Hirn  dabei  ver- 
wendet  wird.  Man  bereitet  sie  aus  Hirn,  Mehl,  Apfel  und  Eier,  die 
stark  mit  Gewiirzen  vermengt  werden.  Das  Gemisch  wird  am  Spieli 
gebraten. 

Den  SchluB  mag  eine  Birnenspeise  in  der  Originalsprache  des  Buches 
machen. 

„Nim  gebratene  birn.  und  sure  epfele.  und  hacke  sie  kleine.  und 
tu  darzu  pfeffer.  und  enis  (Anis).  und  ro  (rohe)  eyer.  snit  (schneide) 
zwo  diinne  schiben  (Scheiben)  von  diinnem  brote.  fUlle  diz  da  zwischen 
niht  vollen  eines  vingers  dicke.  mache  ein  diinnez  blat  von  eyern.  und 
kere  daz  einez  dor  inne  (darin)  umm.  und  backez  mit  butern  in  einer 
phannen.  bis  daz  ez  rot  werde.  und  gibz  hin."  So  kochte  man  vor 
sechs  Jahrhunderten ! 

Je  weiter  das  Mittelalter  fortschritt,  desto  mehr  GewUrze  kamen  zu 
den  Gerichten.  In  Anton  Tuchers  Kiiche  wurden  an  Gewiirzen  ver- 
wendet:  Pfeffer,  Ingwer,   Galgan,  Nelken  (Garoffel),   NSgelein,   Zimmt 
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(Chanel,  Zimetror),  MuskatnUsse,  Muskatbliite  (Mazis),  Safran,  Ortsafran, 
Zimasafran,  Kalmus,  Rhabarber,  Kardamon  (PareUkorner),  Zuckerkandis. 
Ebenso  sind  Apfelsinen  (Pomeranzen)  und  Lemonen  als  Zutaten  bekannt 
und  beliebt.  Butter  wird  wenig  verwendet,  dagegen  Schmalz  vom  Schwein 
und  Rind.2>) 

Mit  der  Kochkunst  wflchst  natUrlich  auch  der  Speisezettel. 

Im  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhundert  besteht  der  Kiichenzettel  des  Frankfurter 
Rates  aus  folgenden  Speisen:  An  Fleischgerichten : 

Gekochtes  und  gebratenes  Rind-,  Kuh-  und  Kalbfleisch,  Kuheuter 
(Utlersen),  Schweine-,  Spanferkel-  und  Hammelfleisch,  alles  frisch,  „ge- 
dOrrt"  Oder  gep5kelt.  Delikatessen  waren  Zungen  und  Lebern.  Ulrich 
V.  Hutten  sagt  in  dem  „febris  secunda'*  (zweiten  Fieber)  von  dem  reichen 
Kaufmann : 

„sein  wolbereyte  und  kiiniglich  zuogericht  speyli  —  zwaentzig  ge- 
richt  uff  ein  malzeyt  —  Rebhuener,  Kraemetvoegel ,  phasanen,  fisch^ 
mermuzschelich  und  was  dem  golt  gleichwiegt/' 

Bei  den  Galatafeln  fehlte  selten  der  Eber,  der  von  der  Germanenzeit 
her  als  einer  der  edelsten  Speisen  galt,^^)  auf  dem  man  im  Norden  Ge- 
lObde  ablegte,  die  als  unverbrUchlich  galten,  ebenso  wie  in  Frankreich 
auf  den  Pfau  und  in  England  auf  den  Schwan.  Auf  dem  reichgedeckten 
Tisch  im  hortus  deliciarum  steht  denn  auch  der  Eberkopf. 

Besonders  beliebt  waren  die  sogenannten  „Pfeffer"  zu  denen  man 
Wein  als  Zutat  verwendete.  Von  Schinken  ali  man  den  westfalischen 
am  liebsten.  Hasen,  EichhOrnchen  (aychh5rn),  Hirsche  und  Wildschweine, 
waren  die  meistgenossenen  Wildpretsorten. 

An  Geflugel  verwandte  die  Kuche:  Hiihner,  Hahne,  Kapaune,  Drosseln, 
Ziemer  genannt,  Tauben,  Enten,  Ganse,  Feld-  und  Rebhuhner,  Reiher, 
Sperling,  Schwan,  Kramtsvogeln  und  Drosseln.  Der  Pfau  kam  als 
Schaugericht  meist  im  ganzen  Federnschmuck  auf  die  Tafel.^"*) 

Krebse  aB  man  gern  und  viel.  Der  Graf  von  Weilnau  machte  1441 
dem  Frankfurter  Rat  ein  Geschenk  von  tauscnd  Krebsen ,  die  Anlali  zu 
einem  besonderen  Krebscssen  boten.*-*) 

Zur  Fastenzeit  gab  es  nur  Fische,  die  man  frisch,  getrocknet  oder 
eingesalzen  genolj.  Ehrengeschenke,  bestehend  aus  Stockfischen,Heringen, 
Lampreten  und  andcrn  Fischsorten,  an  don  Kanzler  und  die  Rate  des 
Kaisers  sind  nicht  selten.  Wenn  Truppen  auszogen  befandon  sich  bei?n 
Proviant  getrocknete  und  marinierte  Fische  in  Fassern.-') 

Der  Kiichenzettel  des  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts  kannte:  ahe  Karpfen, 
junge  Karpfen,   die   man   Buben   nannte,    Hechte,    Lampreten,  Grundeln, 
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Barfien,  Back-  und  ,,kleine"  Fische.  Hechte  und  Karpf en  wurden  auch  einge- 
salzen,  ebenso  Heringe,  „Rinfische,  Wytungi,  Madfische,  Brexemen 
(Brassen?)  Platisen,  Gollen,  Stroe  und  BQckinge''  (BQcklinge),  StOre, 
Bolch  (?)  Salmen,  Lachs,  Husen  (Hausen)  Loffen,  Backfische  (?)  ,Jampffer- 
Fische  vnd  Lottfische"  u.  a.  m.  Aale  galten  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  fiir 
ungesund  und  waren  deshalb  verboten.  Nur  Apotheker  durften  sie  als 
Medikamente  gegen  alle  mOglichen  Krankheiten  verkaufen. 

Um  zu  zeigen,  welch  verrtickte  Anschauungen  man  von  den  Jtiedi- 
zinischen  Eigenschaften  des  sChwer  verdaulichen,  aber  sonst  harmlosen 
Aal  hatte,  lasse  ich  eine  Seite  aus  einem  der  altesten  deutschen  Ency- 
klopadien,  dem  „GroBen  Universal-Lexikon ,  Halle  und  Leipzig  1732" 
zur  Erheiterung  hier  folgen. 

Aal.  SchwindsUchtige  und  durch  hektische  Hitze  ausgezehrte  ge- 
brauchen  ihn  mit  groBen  Nutzen. 

In  der  Artzeney  brauchet  man  das  Fett  zum  Schmieren  wieder  das 
ausgefallene  Haar;  und  in  die  Ohren  zu  tr5pffen,  das  verlohrene  GehOr 
wieder  zu  bringen.  Das  warme  Blut  mit  Wein  vermischt  soil  wider  die 
Darmgicht  dienen.  Die  Leber  wird  zur  BefOrderung  der  schweren 
Geburt  und  die  Haut  verruckte  Glieder  wieder  zurechte  zu  bringen,  ange- 
wendet.  Wenn  man  mit  dem  blutigen  Ende  eines  Aalkopffes,  der  nur 
•erst  abgeschnitten  worden  ein  Htiner-Auge  oder  Wartze  berlihret,  und 
denselben  hernach  unter  eine  Trauffe  verscharret,  so  soil  die  Wartze 
abf alien,  so  bald  der  Kopff  verweset.  Die  abgetrocknete  Haut  davon 
-wird  in  Wein  oder  Bier  aufgeweicht  oder  gesotten  und  um  verruckte 
Glieder  gebunden  usw. 

Ich  glaube  das  genligt,  darum  weiter  im  Text. 

Unter  dem  damaligen  Gemiise  wird  auBer  den  noch  jetzt  gebrauch- 
lichen  Arten  der  Hopfen  aufgezflhlt.  Der  Nachtisch  bestand  aus  Kasesorten, 
Obst,  Rettich,  Malk,  vielleicht  eine  Art  Cr^me,  Kuchen,  Lebkuchen, 
Eierkuchen,  Mandelkas,  gesottenen  Wecken.  Man  aB  diese  Desserts  meist 
als  Zwischengerichte. 

Die  Konfekte  wurden  noch  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  von  Apo- 
thekern  zubereitet.  Zucker,  den  sogenannte  Zuckermanner  sotten,  ver- 
wandte  man  in  der  alten  Kiiche  weniger  als  heutzutage,  weil  man  sich 
mehr  an  den  billigern  und  gesiindern  Honig  hielt,  dessen  Verwendung 
wir  leider  viel  zu  sehr  vernachlassigen. 

Ein  f eines  Konfekt  war  Manus  Christ i,  das  nach  dem  Apotheker- 
Eid  von  1500  aus  bestem  Zucker  bereitet  und  mit  Perlen  bestreut 
werden    muBte.     Lebkuchen    bestand   im    Jahre    1508    aus  folgenden 
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Ingredrenzien:  Honig,  Imbeer  (Ingwer),  Pfeffer  und  Gewurzscha!en. 
Lehkuchier  kommen  bereits  um  1220  in  Basel  vor,  Eierkuclien  werden 
nach  einer  Vorschrift  von  1479  aus  geschlagenen  Eiern,  gehackten 
Apfeln,  Honig  uod  Gewiirz  bereitet  imd  aiif  beiden  Seiten  gebacken, 
Zn  Fastnacht  war  in  Siiddeutschland  der  Milzkuchen,  auch  nur  die  Milz 
genannt,  unentbehrlich.     Zu  etwa  zvvanzig  Milzen  brauchte  man: 

^k  Pfd.  iogwer, 

20  Lot  R5hren  (Zimmt), 

8—12  Veilchen  (Gewiirzaelken), 

V2  Pfd,  ParadieskOrner, 

12     „      Honig, 

1  Summer  Mehl, 

4  Lot  Pfeffer, 

Im  vierzehnten  imd  fimfzehnten  Jahrhundert  ist  unter  den  Beamten 
groCer  St^dte  ein  Stadtkoch  aufgefiihrt,  dem  die  Zubereitiing  der  Zweck- 
€ssen  obJiegt.  Man  speiste  bei  jeder  sich  darbietenden  Gelegenheit 
auf  Regimentsunkosten.  im  Winter  im  Rathaiissaal,  im  Sommer  unter 
freiem  HimmeL 

Aus  solchen  Stadtkoclien  und  den  K5chen  in  Kldstern  oder  auf  den 
Sitzen  des  Hochadels  rekrutierten  sich  die  Kochbuchschreiber,  deren 
ersten  wir  im  Wiirzburger  ,,buch  von  guter  speise"  kennen  lernten. 
Das  erste  gedruckte  Werk  dieser  Art  scheint  die  „Kuchemaistrey''  aus 
dem  fimfzehnten  Jahrhundert  gewesen  zu  sein,  das  Lessing  in  seinen 
Kolektaneen  beschreibt. 

Das  folgende  Jahrhundert  kennt  schcm  eine  ganze  Reihe  solch 
nijtzhcher  Bticher.  So  auch  eine  ,,Andere  Kijchenmeisterey.  Ein  sch5n 
imtzlich  buchlein  von  bereytung  der  speis,  zu  gesundheit  vnd  nlitzbarkeyt 
der  menschen.  Zwickaw.  Walffg.  Meyerspeck'\  das  etw^-a  1520  heraus- 
kam,  dann  ,,Ain  nljtzlichs  buchlein  von  der  speis  des  menschen,  wOlche 
speis  gesund  sy  od.  nit  ze  niessen  ect/\  etwa  154X),  und  ain  sehr 
Kiinstlichs  vnnd  FurtreffSichs  Kochbucb,  von  allerlay  Speysen,  auch  wie 
man  Latwergen  vnd  Zucker  einmachen  soil  und  sunst  von  anderen 
gutten  haimhchen  Kiinsten.  Durch  ainen  fiirnemen  vnd  berlimbten  Koch 
seinem  Ehegemahef  zu  der  Letze  geschenkt.  Augspurg,  Val.  Othmar, 
1559,  und  viele  andere  mehr,  so  die  Koch-  vn  Kellermeisterey  von 
alien  Speisen  vnd  Getrencken,  vlel  guter  heimhcher  Kiinste.  auch  wie 
man  Latw^ergen,  Salsen,  Confect,  Conseruen,  vnd  Einbeytzungen  machen, 
von  mancherley  Frtichten,  Blumen,  Kreutern  vnd  Wurtzelen.  Franckf., 
C.  Rebartin,    157K     Doch   nur   zwei   KochbUcher  iiberlebten   alle  diese 
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genannten  Werke.  Das  eine  von  ihnen  ist  vom  Magister  Gualther 
H.  Ryff  ^'^)  geschrieben  und  handelt  von  „Latwergen,  Confect,  Conserven, 
Einbeyzungen",  von  alien  mCglichen  EBbarkeiten,  darunter  Frlichten, 
Blumen,  Krautern.  Ryff  gibt  auf  98  Blattem  eine  Menge  Rezepte  fiir 
Leckereien,  so  auch  fiir  Marzipan,  bei  dem  er  erzahlt:  „Etlich  vermischen 
geriebene  Barlin  (Perlen),  Edelgestein  und  andre  Stuk  darunter,  das 
Herz  damit  zu  kraftigen  in  groBen  schweren  Krankheiten,  Schwachheiten 
und  Onmachten,  magstu  auch  thun  nach  deinem  Gefallen*'.^^ 

Das  zweite  hat  den  kurfUrstlich  mainzischen  Mundkoch  Marx 
Rumpolt  zum  Herausgeber.  In  einem  stattlichen  Folioband,  den  der 
bekannte  Drucker  Sigmund  Feyerabend  1587  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  her- 
stellte,  gibt  Rumpolt  eine  griindliche  Beschreibung,  wie  man  m5gliche 
und  unm5gliche  Grundstoffe  —  heimische  und  wilde  Tiere  u.  a.  m.  — 
auf  deutsche,  ungarische,  spanische,  italienische  und  franz5sische  Weise 
kochen  und  zubereiten"  kann.^**) 

Marx  Rumpolt  weiB  einer  Unmenge  von  Tieren  kulinarische  Eigen- 
schaften  abzugewinnen.  Er  gibt  Rezepte  zur  Zubereitung  von  Staren, 
Raben,  Specht,  Krahe,  Kuckuck,  sogar  mit  den  armen  Singv5geln, 
Amsel  und  Drossel,  hat  er  ebenso  wenig  Mitleid,  wie  mit  dem  wusten 
Gesellen,  dem  Wiedehopf.  Selbst  der  KGnig  der  V5gel,  der  stolze  Aar» 
muB  bei  dem  Herrn  Hofkoch  daran  glauben. 

„Vom  Adler",  sagt  Rumpolt,  „seind  neunerley  SpeiB  vnd  Trachten 
zu  machen: 

1.  Nimm  den  Adler,  rupff  jn  nur  in  der  mitten,  laB  die  Federn  am 
Kopff,  HalB  vnd  Schwantz,  brat  jhn  also  gantz,  wenn  er  gebraten 
ist,  so  setz  jn  in  ein  Gallrat,  so  ist  er  schOn  und  zierlich. 

2.  Wenn  er  gebraten  ist,  kan  man  jhn  auch  wol  warm  geben  auff 
ein  Tisch. 

3.  Oder  in  eine  Pasteten  eynmachen,  daB  man  den  HalB,  Fliigel  vnd 
Schwantz  darauff  macht,  daB  man  sihet,  daB  ein  Adler  sey. 

4.  Schwartz  eyngemacht  auff  Vngarisch. 

5.  Gelb  ist  er  auch  gut. 

6.  In  einem  Mandelgescharb.     (Fiillung  von  gehackten  Mandeln). 

7.  Man  kan  jn  auch  abgliedern,  ein  jeden  Fliigel  vnnd  Diech  (Schenkel) 
besonders  fiillen,  darnach  zum  eynmachen  nemmen. 

8.  Oder  mach  KnOdel  darvon,  es  sey  weiB  oder  gelb,  auch  kanstu 
jhn  zum  eyndampffen  nemmen. 

9.  Du  kanst  jn  auch  zu  einem  Karwenade  (Karbonade)  nemmen,  oder 
worzu  du  ihn  haben  wilt.*' 
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In  diesem  Koclibtich  Marx  Rumpolts  werden  „von  einein  Castraun 
Oder  Hammel  45erlei  SpeiU  iiad  Trachten  zu  niacfien**  angegeben,  vom 
Ocbsen  mir  „etliche  Speisen^'  nlimbcb  ,,83erlei*\  die  man  ebenso  von 
einer  Kub  anrichten  k5nne,  auUer  ,,siebenerlei  Speili  imd  Tracbten  aus 
dem  Enter  zti  macben''.  Vom  Spanferkel  gibt  es  32  Ziibereitungen, 
von  einem  Schweio  43,  von  einer  jungen  GeiC  34,  von  einem  Hirsch 
37,  von  einem  Capatin  44,  von  einem  Fasan  22,  von  einem  Krammets* 
vogel  17.  Dem  damaligen  Gescbmack  entsprachen  nocb  allerlei  Speisen 
aus  Nacbtigallen,  Wiedebopfen,  Schwalben,  Kuckuck,  Zaunkonigen  und 
Sjng\ogeln,  doch  nicbt  aus  Sperltngen  —  ,,diese!bigen  sind  gar  im- 
gesund*\  Recbt  widerbch  sind  ungeborene  Hirscb-  und  Rebkalher  am 
Spieii  gebraten.  Froscbe  werden  gebraten,  gebacken,  ferner  ,,gefriaisirt" 
mit  ,,Agrastbeer  und  Wasser  angemacbt,  wol  gepfeffert  und  nicbt  viel 
gesalzen*\  und  ,,schwarz  gekocht'\  An  Fiscben  finden  sicb  der  Hecbt 
mit  40,  die  Forelle  mit  18,  der  Salm  mit  17  Gericbten,  der  Krebs  mit 
23,  Rumpolt  kennt  eine  kunstvnlle  ,,Holloprotida''  aus  neunzig  ver- 
scbiedenen  Zutaten.  Dann  225  Qemtisearten,  36  Suppen,  50  Salate, 
46  Torten,  54  Konfekte. 

Nicbt  ganz  obne  Berechtigung  urteilt  ein  magenscbwacher  Leser 
des  Runjpoltscben  Bucbcs:  ,,Man  ni5cbte  meinen,  bei  den  vielen 
hunderterlei  Gericbten,  so  sie  nacb  Bescbreibung  des  Bucbes  sicb  vor- 
setzen    lassen,    (mOliten  die  Menscben)   bersten   ob   all  dem  GefrilU."***) 

Die  Erzberzogin  Anna  Catbarina  von  Tirol  verfaOte  fur  ihr  noch 
nicbt  fbnfjabriges  Tocbtercben  ein  Kochbucb,  das  in  (>51  ,.Recepten" 
eine  Gesamtubersicbt  von  alien  Gencbten  enthillt,  die  in  der  Hofmund- 
ktiche  des  Erzberzog  Ferdinands  wabrend  eines  Jab  res  aiif  den  Tisch 
kamen,^") 

Der  Prediger  Erasmus  Gruninger  autSerte  im  Jabre  16()5,  es  wotle, 
well  ,.das  Fressen  so  leckerhaft  nnd  seJtsam  geworden,  scbier  mehr 
Lernens  dazu  gehOren,  bis  einer  ein  Koch,  als  bis  einer  ein  Doctor 
wlirde'\^'*0 

A  lie  diese  Kocbbucber  bringen  aber  mehr  Gerichte,  die  man  bereiten 
konnte,  als  sokbe,  die  besonders  im  biirgerlichen  Hausbalt  wirklicb  zu- 
bereitet  wnrden.  Da  werden  wobl,  wie  zu  alien  Zeiten»  iiberlieferte 
Rezepte  die  Hanptsache  gewesen  sein  und  nicht  die  ausgekiiigelten  Vor- 
schriften  von  Kocbkiinstlern,  denen  imbescbrankte  Mittel  zu  Gebote 
standen,  Der  deutscben  Hausfrau  sind  zweifellos  aucb  alle  die  gulen 
und  b<3sen  Ergenscbaften  unbekannt  geblieben,  die  llberstudierte  Herrn 
fast   alien  Speisen    beilegten,     Sie   dacbten    nicht  daran,    dali  Brotrinde 
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TitctbtaLt  icines   Kochbuchcs.  aui  dcr  Zeit  dct  dreiUigiaUrigi^n  Krit^gcs. 
fFcsttafe],  bci  der  ebcn  Schaugetichte  ajjfgcUa.gcn  wcrJcn.) 

das  Auge  stilrkt,  der  Schwanz  vom  Ochsen  rote  Cholera  verursacht, 
Turteltauben  a  of  die  Kliigheit  einwirken,  GMnse  und  Enten  tiingegen 
dieser  schadlich  sind,  Pfirsiche  und  Apfel  das  Herz  starken  und  was 
dergleichen  „gclehrter*'  BIt)dsinn  mehr  ist,  den  man  in  dietiltfscheo  Werken 
vom  sechzelinten  bis  zum  achtzehnten  Jalirliuridert  in  Fulle  antrifft.^^) 
Ebenso  waren  ihnen  die  „Tafelscherze"  und  die  ,,Kuchengrausamkeiten" 
unbekannt,  zu  deren  AusfOhrung  einer  Hausfrau  allein  schon  die  Zeit 
niangelte,  ganz  abgesehen  von  der  zu  diesen  Scherzen  nutigen  Roheit, 
von  der  wir  die  Frau  gern  freispreclien  niochten*  Sol  die  Tafelscherze 
fuJirt  an  z.  B.das  ,,Leipziger  Kochbuch,  worinnen  zu  seheti,  was  man 
sowohi  auf  seinen  tilglichen  Tisdi  als  audi  bei  Oastereien  und  Hoch- 
zeiten  (Jutes  und  Delikates  auftragen  und  nidit  nur  eine  lange  ovale 
Tafel,  sondern  audi  einen  runden  und  viereckigen  Tisch  mit  Speisen 
ztemfich  besetzen  kann,  deutlich  und  ordentlich  vorgestellet  von  S.  E. 
Leipzig,  verlegt's  Friedrich  Qersdiaff,  Anno  1708/* 

Das  Buch  enthBlt  ein  SchiuUkapitel  ,,Allerhand  Vexation  im  Essen**. 
Und  was  versteht  der  „neckische**  Verfasser  nidrt  alles  unter  ,,Vexa- 
tionen*'.  So  gibt  er  an,  wie  man  das  Fleisch  so  zubereiten  soil,  „daB 
es  vofler  Maden  aussieht*\  Die  Vorschrift  dazu  lautet:  ,,Nimm  eine 
Instrumentensaite,  schneide  sie  zu  kleinen  Siilcken,  wirf  diese  in  eineii 
Topi,  darinnen  Fleisch  kochet,  lasse  sie  mitsieden,  so  laufen  die  Saiten 
auf  und  es  siehet  aus,  als  wenn  das  Fleisch  voller  Maden  ware;  schadet 
aber  doch  niemand/* 

Ein  ander  ,,Scherz*'  ist  Uberschrieben  »,Schauessen  von  Krebsen** : 
i,Nimm  lebendige  Krebse  in  einen  Asch,  gielie  guten  Branntwein  daruber, 
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zunde  ihn  mit  Schwefel  an,  so  werden  sie  schun  rot  und  bleiben  doch 
lebendig,  Dann  tue  solche  unter  andere  rechtgesottene  Krebse  in  eine 
Schussel  und  trage  sie  bedeckt  aiif.  Wenn  man  nun  auf  dem  Tische 
die  Schussel  aufhebt,  so  kriechen  die  lebendigen  Krebse  unter  den  an- 
deren  hervor  und  man  weili  nicht,  wi'e  es  zugeht/' 

Von  der  ganzen  Flilillosigkeit  der  Vorzeit  mit  den  Tieren  zeigt  auch 
folgender  Vorfall:  Nach  der  Speyerschen  Chronik  liel3  der  Amtmann 
eines  klefnen  Fleckens,  um  den  unverhofft  angekommenen  Kaiser  Hein- 
rich  iV.  sclmell  bewirten  zu  k5nnen,  sMmtlichen  Schweinen  die  OJiren 
und  SchwSnze  abschneiden  und  bereiten,  ,,damit  miinnigliche  als  in  Eyl 
wol  gesattigt  vnnd  zufrieden  gewesen*\  Fur  seinen  klugen  Einfall,  der 
den  Bauern  „die  SSw"'  erbalten  hatte,  erhielt  der  Amtmann  viel  Lob/"*^) 

Noch  schrecklicher  als  diese  »,Scherze**  war  das  Braten  einer 
lebenden  Qans,  das  Balthasar  Schnur  in  dem  ,»Kunst-  und  Wunder- 
biichlein*'  beschreibt.  Das  Herz  im  Leib  dreht  sich  einem  um  bei  dieser 
Bestialitat,  die  aber  sicher  ausgefyhrt  wurde^  da  auch  das  ,,Frauen- 
zimmerlexicon**  von  Amaranthes  und  andere  gemeinniitzigen  Biicher  von 
sole  hen  Ungeheuerlichkeiten  in  behaglicher  Breite  zu  erziihien  wissen. 
Brrr  —  ein  anderes  Bild  !'*"*) 

Das  erste  deutsche,  von  einer  Frau  geschriebene  Kochbuch  hat  die 
Jungfrau  Maria  Sophie  Conrrng  znr  Veriasserin*  Die  gelehrte  junge 
Dame,  eine  Tochter  des  berlihmten  Vielwissers  Hermann  Con  ring,  ver- 
stand  franzosisch,  hatte  Geographie  und  Geschichte  studiert,  und  sogar» 
nebst  vielen  deutschen  Versen,  ein  Trauerspiel  ,,Der  grolie  Alexander" 
zu  Papier  gebracht,  Ihrer  Feder  entstammt  die  ..Wohluntervviesene 
KOchin''  (1697).  Die  zweite  Auflage  des  Buches,  kaum  zwei  Jahre 
nach  der  ersten  ersduenen,  ist  durch  einen  „zufi3lligen  Confecttisch'' 
vermehrt. 

Dieses  Werkchen  enthait  in  der  Mehrzahl  seiner  Rezepte  gute 
deutscbe  Hausmannskost,  wenigstens  nach  damaligen  Begriffen,  In  ibnen 
macbt  sich  schon  ein  leiser  Aufschwung  aus  dem  Tiefstand  bemerkbar, 
auf  den  auch  die  Kiiche  und  die  Feinschmeckerei  nach  dem  grolien  Krieg 
gesunken  waren» 

Schon  mit  dem  Begin n  des  wirtschaftlichen  Verfalls  in  der  zweiten 
Halfte  des  sechzehnten  Jabrhunderts  begann  der  Niedergang  der  Koch- 
kuost,  der  mit  dem  DreiOigjahrigen  Krieg  seinen  tiefsten  Funkt  erreicht 
hat.  Mit  dem  Bratspieli  steht  und  f^Ut  die  deutsche  Kiiche,  und  sein 
Verschwinden  bat  auch  der  urdeutschen  Kiiche  mit  ihren  Wilrzen,  ihren 
nationalen  Gerichten   den  Garaus  gemacht.^^)     Man   mengte   spiiter  die 
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uns  von  aller  Herrn  Lander  iiberkommenen  Rezepte  zusammen,  besserte 
sie  und  gab  sie  fiir  deutsches  Erzeugnis  aus.  Jedes  Land  und  jedes 
der  unendlich  vielen  Landchen,  aus  denen  sich  das  deutsche  Reich  zu- 
sammensetzte,  hatte  wohl  seine  Lokalgerichte,  deren  Ruhm  aber  selten 
iiber  die  Grenzen  in  das  nur  wenige  Meilen  entfernte  Nachbarstadtchen 
eindrang.  Wie  das  Wort  Gourmet,  so  war  auch  der  Feinschmecker  ein 
Auslander.     Die  Quantitat  muBte  fUr  die  Qualitat  aufkommen. 

Uns  Filigranmenschen  stehn  die  Haare  zu  Berg  bei  dem  Gedanken, 
einem  mittelalteriichen  Diner  beiwohnen  zu  mlissen,  einer  Gefahr,  der  wir 
glQcklicherweise  nicht  mehr  ausgesetzt  sind.  Bei  der  Vermahlung  des 
Herzogs  Georg  von  Landshut  mit  einer  polnischen  Grafin  wurden  in 
acht  Tagen  verzehrt:  300  Ochsen,  75  Wildschweine,  500  Ganse,  620C0 
Hiihner,  75000  Krebse  und  162  Hirsche. 

1393  heiratete  Dietrich  von  Quitzow  das  Fraulein  Eh'sabeth,  die 
Tochter  des  Herrn  Opitz  Schenk  von  Landsberg.  Das  Hochzeitsmahl 
war  in  Koln  an  der  Spree  ausgerichtet.  ,Jn  der  Mitte  der  Tafel  waren 
mehrere  ungewOhnlich  groBe  Kase  zur  Zierde  aufgestellt  und  zwar  so, 
daB  stets  zwei  den  dritten  trugen.  Das  Mahl  fing  mit  groBen  Napfen 
voll  Biersuppe  an,  bei  der  Pfeffer  und  Ingwer  nicht  gespart  waren. 
Hierauf  kam  Hirse,  mit  Safran  schGn  gelb  gekocht,  und  WUrste.  Dann 
Griinkohl  mit  HammelkOpfen  und  hierauf  Kalbfleisch,  ebenfalls  mit  Safran 
gegilbt  und  mit  Pfeffer  gewUrzt.  Rehbraten  mit  vielem  Knoblauch  und 
Zwiebeln  und  Wildschweinsbraten  schlossen  sich  an.  Als  SchluB  des 
ersten  Mahles  wurde  Thorner  Pfefferkuchen  aufgetragen.  Das  zweite 
Mahl  begann  mit  Brot,  dem  Klimmel  und  Fenchel  beigemischt  waren. 
Dazu  gab  es  Hirsebrei,  der  in  einem  Topf  auf  den  Tisch  gebracht 
wurde,  den  ein  Sack  umhullte.  Dann  folgten  Fische  „auf  ungarisch'' 
gesotten,  hierauf  Spanferkel  in  Teig  gebacken  —  der  Urahne  des 
Prager  Schinken  —  und  endlich  Mandelmus  in  vier  Farben.^®)" 

Aus  diesem  Menii  kann  man  ermessen,  wie  es  erst  bei  hoehadeligen 
Hochzeiten  zuging,  wo  man  nicht  nur  die  hohen  Gaste  mit  ihrem  Ge- 
folge,  sondern  auch  die  Einwohnerschaft  der  Stadt,  in  der  die  Hochzeit 
stattfand,  an  den  Tafelgeniissen  teilnehmen  lieB.^^) 

Bei  furstlichen  Festessen,  bei  Taufen  und  Hochzeiten  wurden  oft- 
mals  achtzig,  hundert,  sogar  bis  dreihundert  Speisen  aufgetragen,  die 
letztgenannte  Menge  bei  dem  Hochzeitsmahl  des  Herzogs  Wilhelm  von 
Bayern  im  Jahre  1568.  Bei  der  Hochzeit  des  Herzogs  Johann  Friedrich 
von  Wiirttemberg  mit  der  Markgrafin  Barbara  Sophia  von  Brandenburg 
im  November  1609  wurden  zwei  Gauge  von  je  vierzig  Gerichten  und 
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als  dritter  Gang  vielerlei  Nachtisclie  serviert.  Da  gab  es  als  Ge- 
flugel  Aiierhllhne,  Fasane,  Schwine  und  Pfauen.  Als  Wildpret  Gemsen 
iind  Hirsche  und  Fischgerichte  von  Salnien.  Lachsen  imd  Lampreten. 
An  Schauessen  waren  vorbanden:  der  Berg  Helicon  mit  der  Hippocrene, 
den  Musen  und  dem  Pegasus.  Der  Action  mit  .,lustigen  Gehayd'\  der 
Raub  der  Sabinerinnen»  die  Susanna  im  Bade,  Die  rohe  Geschmack- 
losigheit  der  Zelt,  die  das  Erschrecken  „des  Frauenzimniers'*  fur  einen 
guten  SpalJ  ansah,  gipfelte  in  dem  ,,Propheten  Jonas  in  einem  Schiff 
mit  secbzig  verborgenen  ^wohlriechenden  Schiagen'\  die  nacheinander 
losgingen.*^**) 

Bel  anderer  Qelegenheit  gab  es  vergoldete,  versilberte  oder  uiit 
mancherlei  Farben  bemalte  Fische. 

Als  Herzog  Gunther  Beliicorus  im  neuerbauten  Schloli  zu  Arnstadt 
in  Thiiringen  156(3  seine  Hoclizeit  mit  der  .,mit  Leibes-  als  auch  mit 
Geistesgaben  reich  ausgestatteten"  Katharina,  Gr^fin  von  Nassau  feierte, 
setzte  er  seinen  Gasten  an  Speise  und  Trank  recht  reichlich  vor.  Die 
furstliche  Kiiche  verbrauchte  dazu:  700  Malter  Korn,  120  Hirsche,  116 
Rehe,  150  grolie  und  klelne  wilde  Schweine,  850  Hasen,  20  Auerhahne, 
35  Birkliahne,  300  Rebhuhner,  2(X)  Schnepfen,  60  Haselhuhner,  85  Schock 
Krammetsvi3gei,  150  welsche  Hulmer,  20  Scbwilne,  24  Pfauen,  14  Schock 
andere  VSgel,  8  Schock  wilde  Gflnse,  40  Stuck  Ochsen,  1000  Hammel, 
70  Schock  Huhner,  45  Schock  zahme  Ganse,  3550  Schock  Eier,  175 
Schock  Kapaunen^  245  SpanferkeK  200  Seiten  Speck,  8  geraucherte  Rinder, 
47  Stiick  Schweine,  24  Kaiber  (ein  Jahr  ah),  40  LUmmchen,  4  Tonnen 
Schmalzbutter,  8  Tonnen  gesalzene  Butter,  2  FaB  Weinessig,  10  FaU 
Bieressig,  200  F^lichen  eingep5ckelt  Wildpret,  720  Schock  Karpfen,  21 
Zentner  Hechte,  60  Stubchen  Schmerle,  24  Stllbchen  Gemangfische, 
K)  Schock  Neunaugen,  30  Schock  Barben,  3  Tonnen  Salzhecht,  6  Tonnen 
gesalzner  Lachs,  3  Tonnen  Stor,  1  Tonne  gesalzner  Aal,  1  Ballen  Schollen, 
1  Ballen  Stockfisch,  3  Tonnen  Rotscheer,  4  Tonnen  Roggen,  3  Tonnen 
Heringe,  13  Zentner  Wachs,  1  Zentner  Reis,  3  Zentner  Hirse,  10  Zentner 
Unschlitt,  1  Zentner  Kirschmus,  12  ganze  Parmesankase,  4  Kt>rbe  Ro- 
sinen,  1  Butte  Oblaten,  Ausgegeben  wurde  300  Kronen  fiir  Zucker- 
gebackenes,  200  Taler  fiir  Zwiebeln,  Krauter  und  Wurzeln.  An  Heiz- 
material  wurde  gebraucht:  700  Klafter  Holz,  48<X)  Malter  Holzkohle. 

Hinabgeschwemmt  wurde  dieseSpeisemengen  mit200LagelMalvasier, 
25  Fuder  Rheinweine,  12  FatJ  Brnyhann,  24  Tonnen  Hamburger,  12  Fali 
Einbecker  Bier,    12  Fali  Mindisches  Bier,    10  Fali  Arnstadter  Bier,   30 
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FaB  Zellisch  Bier,  220  FaB  Speisebier  ohne  die  Kriiiiterbiere,  1010  Elmer 
Landweinen,^^*) 

Bei  der  Hochzeit  des  Zinkenblasers  Baruch  tiiit  der  Tochter  des 
reichen  Backers  Veit  Gundlinger  ging  es  anno  M93  in  Augsburg  hoch 
her.  Das  Kleid  der  Bratit  bestand  aus  lauter  einzein  zusanimengesetzten 
Stucken  farbigen  Stoffes  uiid  blauer  Seide.  Die  Nllhte  waren  mit  goldenen 
Spangen  besetzt.  Den  Oberrock  umfalite  eine  breite  Goldspange,  Der 
Unterrock  war  gar  fein  ausgen£ilit.  Die  Taille  umspannte  etn  goldener 
Gurtei  und  die  Armbjinder  waren  mit  Edelsteinen  besetzt.  Goldene  Fadlein 
waren  Strumpfbander,  und  Silberbleche  glUnzten  aiif  den  Schtihen.  Der 
BrSutigam  trug  ein  griines  R5cklein,  modisclie  lange  Schnabelschuhe  und 
einen  Hut  mit  breiter  Goldspange.  Nachoiittag  nacb  der  Trauung  wurden 
siebhundertundzwanzig  G^ste  an  sechztg  Tafein  gespeist.  O,  Gundlinger 
konnte  sich  das  teisteti,  gab  er  doch  seiner  Tochter  die  Mitgift  von 
dreitausend  Goldstiicken    —  also  uber  150,00iJ  Mark. 

Vertilgt  wurden  auf  dieser  aditTage  wMhrenden  Hochzeit  20Ochsen, 
49  Zkklein,  30  Hirsche,  500  StUck  Federvieh,   15  Auerh^hne,  46  Mast- 

kalber,  900  WOrste,  95  Mastsschw^eine, 
25Pfauen,  1006  Ganse,  15000  Fische 
verschiedener  Art,  uberdies  Krebse.****) 
Lucas  Rem,  ein  Augsburger  Kauf- 
mann  und  Patrlzier  hat  genau  be- 
rechnet,  dali  ihn  und  seiner  Braut 
die  Hochzeit  am  30.  Mai  1518  auf 
991  Gulden  10  Schilhngzustehen  kam, 
also  auf  etwa  500C0  Mark.  An  Hoch- 
zeitsgeschenken  heimste  das  junge 
Paar  dagegen  Gegenstande  in  Wert 
von  21, COO  Mark  ein,  Es  w-ar  daher 
auch  gar  nicht  selten,  dafi  sich  eine  eben 
gegriindete  Famllie  durch  den  Aufwand 
for  die  Hochzeit  ruinierte. 

Gegen  solchen  Luxus  machten  die 
Stadtoberh^upter  ebenso  energisch  wie 
nutzlos  Front.  Sie  befahlen  in  so- 
genannten  Hochzeitsordnungen  alles 
Mtigiiche,  das  wenig  oder  gar  keine 
Beachtung  fand,  oder  in  kurzer  Zeit 
geflissentlich  vergessen  worde. 


A^S^ 


Ziiricber  Braui  iim  4ie  Kliite  de*  17.  JahrhunUerU, 


(Radieriing  von  W«Dzel  Hollat.) 
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In  der  Nurnberger  Hochzeitsordnung  von  1-185  wird  den  Braiit- 
leuten  verboten,  ,,weder  rephun,  haseihuri,  vasshun  (Fasan),  norhaunen 
(Querhahne)  byr  ekhaimen,  phaben  (Pfauen)  noch  koppawnen,  weder 
gesotten  noch  gebraten,  auch  weder  hyrschin  noch  rehin  praten*'  auf- 
tragen  zu  lassen.  Fur  jeden  Tisch  einen  gebratenen  Kapaun,  das  ge* 
nligte  —  meinteii  die  woblweisen  Herrn. 

Die  Speisenfolge  bei  einem  biirgerlichen  Festmahl  iiberliefert  Job 
Rorbach  in  seinem  Tagcbuch.  ,,Bei  einem  Diner  \m  Hause  des  Frank- 
furter Stadtschreibers  Ambrossius  Dietherich  (am  28.  Mai  1500)  hatten 
die  Fraiien  dem  Ulrich  NeuhauU  einen  Kranz  aufgesetzt,  und  nun  muLtte 
der  wieder  ein  Festmahl  geben.  Das  geschah  am  folgenden  Tag,  Der 
Gastgeber  setzte  nun  der  Ursula  Schwarzenbergenn  den  Kranz  auf,  imd 
die  gab  ihn  an  ^^w  Kanonikus  Job  Rorbach  we  iter.  Am  3.  Juni  lud 
dieser  seine  G^ste  ein.  Zuerst  gab  es  Erdbeeren  mit  Zucker,  dann  in 
jede  Schiissel  vier  junge  Hilhner  und  ein  Stiick  Hammelfletsch,  gedampft 
mit  Zibeben,  groUen  und  kleinen  Rosinen,  Muskat  und  Muskatbliiten. 
Darauf  folgt  ,, gesotten  schaffen  (Schaffleisch?)  oder  schotten'*  (siiOer 
Quark).  Als  Braten  wird  aufgetragen:  in  jede  Schiissel  vier  junge 
Hilhner,  eine  Hammelkeule,  eine  halbe  Gans  mit  Sauce.  Hioterher  gibt 
es  Kiise  und  Kirschen.  Am  Abend  Kirschen,  Konfekt,  Rettig  und  zwei 
Arten  Milchgerichte,  „zwei  molken,  das  eine  in  der  schiisseln,  das  ander 
u(i  dem  haffen  zu  drinken'*.^') 

So  ein  Essen  gait  noch  als  .sehr  maiiig.  Dagegen  vermochte  auch 
der  Stadtrat  nicbts  zu  tun,  der  sich  ilbrigens  auch  vermali,  der  a(ten 
Liebe,  die  er  und  andre  Schwarzseher  Nationallaster  nannten,  zu  Leibe 
gehn  zu  wollen   —   dem  deutschen  Durst. 

J.  W.  Petersen,  der  Jugendfreund  Schillers,  hat  eine  „Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Nationalneigung  zum  Trunk*'  geschrieben*"),  in  der  auch 
den  Frauen  ein  breiter  Raum  ztigeteilt  ist.  Von  Theudelindens  ^zwo 
F^uste  dicketn  Pokar*,  den  der  Reisende  Keyliler  in  Monza  staunend 
betrachtete,  bis  zu  dem  Pallglas  Philippine  Welsers  in  der  Wiener 
Ambraser  Sammlung  ist  ein  welter  Weg,  den  bieder  trinkend  das  schrme 
Geschlecht  zuriickgelegt. 

^Nichts  schflndet  Frauen  mehr  auf  Erden» 
Als  wenn  die  Fraun  ziir  Flasche  werden/ 

sagt  Murner  im  Kapitel  „Auf  der  Flasche  Hiemen  treten**  in  der  Narren- 

beschwiirung,  das  von  der  Trinklust  der  Frauen  handelt,"**')  AuUer 
Murner  wird  das  Thema  der  trinklustigen  Frau  noch  oft  und  ein- 
gehend    in   der   zeitgenOssischen   Literatur    durchgehechelt.     Man   singt 
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„Von  acht  Tugenden  der  trunkenen  Weiber,  samt  ihren  Eigenschaften"; 
liest  „Von  dreien  versoffenen  Frauen,  die  in  einer  Zech  einundzwanzig 
MaB  Wein  ausgetrunken  haben". 

Leonhart  Schertlin   durfte   demnach   niit  vollem  Recht  den  Bacchus, 
rtihmen  lassen,  daB  ihn  in  Deutschland  „die  sch5nen  Frflulein*'  so  wenig 
verachten  wie  die  Geistlichen,   der  Adel,  die  Gelehrten  und  der  gmein 
Mann. 

Der  wohlangefiillte  Keller,  mit  selbstgebrautem  oder  von  auBerhalb 
bezogenem  Bier  und  den  vollen  Weinfassern  war  in  jedem  bessern  Haus 
anzutreffen.  Der  schon  5fter  erwahnte  Anton  Tucher  in  Niirnberg  ver- 
brauchte  aus  seinem  Keller  in  den  Jahren  1507  bis  1516  an  Wein 
468^2  Eimer  und  589  Eimer  Bier,  also  durchschnittlich  im  Jahr  2500  Liter 
Wein  und  3600  Liter  Bier.  Was  waren  aber  Privatleute  gegen  die 
durstigen  Seelen  in  den  Nonnenhabiten.  Als  Kaiser  Josef  II.  anno  1781 
die  Kloster  in  Osterreich  aufl5ste,  fanden  seine  Beamten  bei  den  Kano- 
nissinnen  von  St.  Himmelpforten  in  Wien,  den  sogenannten  Himmels- 
pfortnerinnen,  noch  sechstausend  achthundert  Eimer  Wein  und  Raum  fiir 
die  doppelte  Menge.  Es  gab  da  einen  Gottvater-,  Gottsohn-  und 
Heiligengeistkeller,  einen  Muttergottes-,  St.  Johannes-,  St.  Xaverie-  und 
St.  Nepomukkeller.  Der  allergroBte,  der  Gottsohnkeller,  war  leer  getrunken 
bis  auf  ein  einziges  FaB.**^) 

AuBer  den  Familienfesten  gaben  hohe  Feiertage  AnlaB  zu  innigerem 
ZusammenschluB  der  Sipp-  und  Freundschaft.  Man  beglUckwUnschte  sich 
zum  Jahreswechsel  vom  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhundert  ab  bereits  mit  illustrierten 
Karten.  ,,Wir  wunschen  iich  von  dem  almechtigen  gote  ein  gut,  seliges 
neues  jare  mit  merung  alles  geliickes,''  schreibt  1439  die  Pfalzgrflfin 
Beatrix  an  die  Herzogin  Anna  von  Bayern,  ihre  Schwflgerin.^^)  Ebenso 
beschenkte  man  sich,  besonders  am  heiligen  Christtage.  1572  lieB  die 
KurfUrstin  Anna  von  Torgau  an  Hieronymus  Rauscher,  den  Blirger- 
meister  von  Leipzig,  schreiben:  „Wir  haben  daBjenige,  so  du  unB  vor 
unsere  geliebte  kinder  zur  christbescherung  bestellt  und  durch 
deinen  sohn  iiberschickt,  alles  unversehrt  wohl  entfangen,  und  ist  solches 
alles  nach  unsern  gutten  gefallen  zugerichtet  gewesen,  derwegen  wir 
deinen  vleiB  in  so  kindischen  dingen  zu  gnedigstem  dank  von  dir  an- 
genohmmen  ..." 

Aus  der  Rechnung  fUr  die  Sendung  ergibt  sich  ein  hochinteressantes 
Bild  Uber  das  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  gebrSuchliche  Kinderspielzeug, 
von   dem   wir   das   fUr   die  beiden  „KurfUrstlichen  FrMuleins"  Dorothea 
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(geb,  4.  Oktober  1562)  und  Anna  (geb.  16.  November  1567)  hierher 
setzen  wollen* 

Auf  dem  Weihnachtstisch  der  jungen  Herzoginnen  befanden  sich  an 
messingenen  Gegenstanden  2  M5rsel,  4  Barbierbecken ,  2  kleine 
Schreibzeuge ,  200  Rechenpfennige,  4  W^rmpfannen,  4  Schiisselnrige, 
4  Handbecken*  4  Leiichter,  4  Gieflkellen:  an  kupfernen:  3  Kiiclien- 
stander,  4  Durchschiage,  4  Gielikellen,  4  Fischtiegel,  5  Eimer,  3  Bade- 
fasser,  3  Giefifasser,  3  Badewannen^  2  Mulden,  2  Bratpfannen.  Welter 
werden  erwilhnt:  2Tischtudier,  4  Handquehlen*),  16  Servietten,  12  Messer 
in  zwei  Scheiden  und  2  Scheiden  init  Kredenzmessern,  2  samnietne  Bet- 
biicher  (5  gr.),  doch  daneben  sind  2  Ruten  aiifgefiihrt.  An  Blech- 
waren  werden  genannt:  2  Reibeisen,  2  Trichter,  2  Laternen,  4  Fisch- 
tfegel,  2  Schopffiisser,  2  Durchschl^ge,  2  Krautstolier,  2  Schippen**), 
dazu  kamen  folgende  Eisenstucke:  2  Roste,  2  Bratf^sser,  2  Bocke  zu 
Bratspielien ,  2  Feuerzangen ,  2  Brotfeilen ,  2  Hackemesser  und  an 
,,str6ernen'*  Gegenstiinden:  1  Krug,  3  Becber,  3  Schlisseln.  Am 
zahlreiclisten  waren  die  Zinnwaren  vertreten,  nUmlidi:  8  Leuchter, 
36  Letfel  groB  und  klein,  71  Schiisseln  grotS  und  kleiii,  40  Braten teller 
groB  und  klein,  106  Teller  klein  und  gro0,  2  Fleischbeile,  2  Wannen, 
2  Roste,  4  Bratspielie,  4  Paar  Messer,  4  Schusselringe,  4  B5cke  zu 
Bratspielien,  28  Eierschusseln  klein  und  groU,  6  Tiegel,  6  Pfannen, 
2  Dreifiilie,  4  Fasser,  4  Reisetruhen,  I  Biitterbuchse,  3  Gewurzbuchsen; 
4  Kannen,  10  Becher,  4  Sal sierchen  *'*'*),  4  Flaschen,  2  Maiikannen, 
8  Bratpfannen  und  Mulden,  18  Pokale,  6  groLie  Salzfasser,  8  „Hanen"t)^ 
2  ,,Radebergen'*t+)-  Schlielilich  finden  sicli  genannt  4  gemaUe  KOrbe, 
2  K^rbe  und  1  Wiege  aus  Draht,  2  Kiirbe  mit  HiJhnern,  4  gemalte 
Scbachteln,  5Hahne,  2Sch\veinchen,  1  Henne  mitjungen,  4,,Pffoben*'ttt) 
20  Tdpfer,   12  Kuchenf^sser. 

Rauscher  hat  dem  Tischler  bezahlt  flir  2  Tische  und  8  Sttihle  2  fl 
und  ftir  2  Schr^nke  und  2  „Kanricken''*t>  8  fl,  dem  Schreiber,  welcher 

ISchranke,    Tische   und   Stlihle,   nachdem   der  Buchbinder   dieselben   um 
•)  Quehle,  Zwehle^  Hand-  oder  Tischtuch. 
♦♦)  Schaufeln. 
♦♦♦)  Kfeine,  schiisselartige  Gefafle  fOr  die  Salse  (Tunke,  Brtihe,  fr.  Sauce), 
t)  wohl  FaLJhaiine  (all  Hahnen), 
ft)  Radbahre,  Radbern.  Schmeller-Fr.  I.   S.  '26L 
K      ttt*  Pfauen,  alt  Pfawen,  Pfaben;  Schm.-Fr.  I.    S.  440. 
■         4)  Kannericken,  Gestelle  fUr  Kannen,  Qmser.  KrUger  u.  dgL   Schm,-Fn 
IL   S.  45. 
^  fiau«r.  Die  deuttche  Ffau  in  der  Vergangeoheit.  19 
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10  gr.  6  Pf,  Uberzogen,  ,>daB  man  drauf  schreiben  hat  konnen/*  1  fL 
3  gr.  Fiir  das  Bemalen  der  Schrilnke,  Tische,  Bunke  und  Kanricken 
7  fl,  15  gr.  Ferner  kommen  4  fL  19  gr,  fur  den  Schlosser  in  Ansatz, 
der  4  Nahkissen,  2  Schranke  „iind  was  zum  Haasrad  gehortf  be- 
schlagen,  desgleichen  26  fl.  16  gr.  fiir  den  Schneider,  der  die  Nah- 
kissen  (2  von  grunem  Sammet,  mit  goldenen  und  silbernen  Posamenten 
belegt  und  mk  rotseidenem  Atlas  gefuttert),  2  mit  griinem  ,,Kartek''*tt) 
Uberzogen  imd  mit  grunem  ,,brrickischeni''*ftt)  Atlas  gefiittert,  auch 
seidene  Vorhiinge  fiir  den  Hausrat  geliefert  hatte.  8  gr.  erhielt  der 
Rfemer  ftir  Stifte  und  Riemchen  in  die  „Kanrickeii'\  3  fl,  9  gr,  der 
Glaser  fijr  4  Spiegel  in  die  N^hkissen  und  4  fl.  der  Tisdiler  fijr  4  Nah- 
kisten;  schlieUlicb  geschieht  9  „gepapter  Docken,  die  man  miih  schniir- 
lein  zeuchtt*'  (Preis  1  fl  10  gr.  6  Pf.)  ErwHhnung,  desgleichcn  allerlet 
Konfekts  und  Speisen  von  Zucker  zum  Anrichten. 

Die  Trunksucht  war  jedoch  in  den  hOchsten  imd  in  den  untersten 
Kreisen  mehr  verbreitet  als  im  Mittelstand,  Die  Frauen  der  Biirger 
wuflten  einen  guten  Tropferi  zu  sch^tzen,  ohne  das  Trinken  zur  Leiden- 
schaft  werden  zu  lassen. 

Ein  schreckliches  Beispiel  einer  fiirstlichen  Truiikenboldin  ist  die 
Prinzessin  Anna  von  Sachsen,  die  Gattin  des  grolien  Oraniers,  Wiihelms 
des  Sdiweigsamen,  die  durch  den  Tnink  wahnsinnig  wurde  und  in  noch 
jungen  Jahren  1577,  in  Dresden  interniert,  starb. 

In  den  niederen  Sdnchten  war  das  Laster  der  Trunkenbeit  kaum 
verbreiteter  als  heute,  da  der  D^mon  Alkohol  in  seiner  grSiilicbsten 
Form,  als  Schnaps,  noch  nicht  zum  VolksgetrUnk  geworden  war.  Immer- 
hin  ordnete  schon  der  Rat  von  Heilbronn  an,  dali  ,,den  Weibern,  so 
dem  Trunk  ergeben'\  vom  Stadtknecht  Zettel  mit  der  Aufschrift,  „Ver- 
sofiene  Knigsurschel!*'  an  den  Kopf  geheftet  werden  sollen**^) 

Trotzdem  wuliten  die  Burgerfraim  mit  den  Mannern  im  Essen  und 
Trinken  wacker  Schritt  zu  halten. 

Was  solch  eine  Dame  von  anno  dazumal  auszuhalten  vermochte, 
erhellt  aus  der  authentrschen  Beschreibung  eines  Festgelages  der  Alt- 
biirger  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main  im  Jabr  14G6,  die  ich  als  Dokunient 
welblicher  Leistungsfahigkeit  hiermit  der  Vergessenheit  entziehen  mOchte: 

,,Am  Sonntag  und  Montag  speisten  Manner  und  Frauen  auf  der 
Trinkstube  zu  Limburg  —  der  altesten  aller  bestehenden  Trinkstuben  ^ ' ) 


♦tf)  Kartek,  ein  seideiies  Gewirk;  Grimm,  Wbck  11.   S.  608.   V.  S.  238. 
•ttt)  aus  Brtigge. 
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—  und  hielten  nach  der  Malilzeit  einen  5ffentliclien  Tanz.  Den  Dienstag 
speisten  sie  dort  zu  Mittag  und  zogen  dann  in  frohlichen  Reihen  hinubtr 
nach  dem  teutschen  Hause.  Hier  wurden  drei  TUnze  gehalten.  Kach 
dem  ersteri  trank  die  Gesellschaft  firnen  Wem,  nach  dem  zweiten 
neiien  Wein  iind  nach  dem  dritten  wurden  Semmeln  hertimgegeben, 
Dann  zog  die  Qeselischaft  zu  St.  Johannishaus.  Hier  wurden  sie,  auf 
geniachte  V^eranstaltung^  gar  w^ohl  enrpfangen  und  mit  Kohl,  Heriiigen 
und  Braten  bewirtet,  wozu  firner  und  neuer  Wein  gereicht  wurde. 
Nun  zogen  die  Freudelustigen  nach  dem  Antoniterhof,  wo  abermals  drei 
T^nze  getanzt  wurden.  Nach  dem  ersten  wurde  gereicht  weilier  Wein 
und  Konfekt.  nach  dem  zweiten  roter  Wein  und  Lebkuchen,  nach  dem 
letzten  wurden  Semmeln  gereicht  und  kleine  Messer  zu  Geschenken  ge- 
geben,**^}  Am  Mittwoch  hielt  die  Qeselischaft  uieder  auf  Limburg  ihr 
Mittagsmahl  und  nach  Tisch  sahen  die  Frauen  einem  Gesellenstechen 
zu,  Oder  spielten  mit  den  Mannern  und  Junggesellen,'*'')  Dann  ging  es 
zum  Abendessen  und  als  dieses  vortiber  war  bliesen  die  StnUpfeifer 
zum  Tanze  auf.  Donnerstag  versammelte  sich  die  Qeselischaft  in  des 
reichen  Hartmann  Beckers  Garten,  der  Junghof  genannt.  Hier  setzte 
man  sich  paarw^eise  zur  Tafel  und  die  Frauen  bewirteten  diesmal  ihre 
Gesellschafter  mit  griiner  Suppe,  gesalzenen  Bricken  und  Heringen. 
Nach  dem  Abendessen  wurden  PfMnder  gelGst.    Am  Sonntag  speiste  die 
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Gesellscliaft  auf  Limburg  zu  Nacht,  Die  Zier  der  Tafel  war  ein  k'6sU 
licher  MandelkSse,  den  jabrlicb  drei  Frauen  verfertigten ,  die  [dafiir 
von  alien  Gesellen  gekuBt  wurden;  drei  von  ihnen  muSten  bei 
dem  K^isemachen  gewesen  sein.  Daraul  wurde  genug  getniiiken  und 
mit  einem  Tanze  das  Fest  beschlossen/'^*') 

Von  GetrMnken  waren  auiier  Wein  tind  Bier,  das  den  Met  abgel5st 
hatte»  auch  mancherlei  kOnstltche  Triinke  begehrt,  deren  Herstellung  der 
Hausfrau  oblag. 

Dazii  gehorten  die  verschiedenen  Wlirzweine  —  Gliihwein  nennen 
wir  sie  —  und  Kriluter,  Der  schoti  erwihnte  Ryff  wird  uns  in  der 
Bereitung  dieser  ,)Trunke*'  ynterweisen, 

Zu  den  vornehmsten  Kunstweinen  gehOrte  der  uralte  Ypocras  oder 
Hippocras.  ,,Ist  ein  gemeiner  Trank  des  Morgens  nOchtern  zu  trinken. 
Von  Zimmet,  Ingber»  Zucker  und  gutem  rothem  Wein  bereittet,  auf  diese 
weiti;  Nimm  des  besten  Zimmets  1  */2  Loth,  guten  weiBen  Ingber  1  Loth, 
Qalgant  ^z  Loth;  stoli  zu  Pulver,  schQtt  in  einem  Glas  ein  wenig  Wein 
daruber,  Eal}  ilber  nacht  stohn*  Des  Morgens  thu  noch  IV2  MaB  Wein 
dazu»  Zuker  soviel  du  wilst.  EtHch  stolien  auch  diese  U^iirz  zu- 
sammen:  nimm  4  Loth  Zimmet,  2  Lotli  Ingber,  1  Loth  Paradieskdrner, 
V2  Loth  Qalgant,  Nilgelein,  Muscatnul3,  Cubeben  (Zibeben,  Rosinen), 
Cardanum,  jedes  V2  Quintlein;  von  dieser  gestoBenen  WUrz  nemen 
sie  i  Loth  auf  ein  MaB  und  Va  Pfund  Zuker  minder  oder  mehr  nach 
ihrem  Gefaflen,  danach  der  Ypocras  stark  seyn  soli,  vermischen  den 
gestolSenen  Zucker  kalt  unter  den  Wein  und  das  gewrtiz,  laliens  durch  ein 
wullin  spitzig  SlJklin  lauffen  darzu  bereit.*' 

^Claret  ist  in  ober  Teutschlanden  nit  als  braucliHch,  als  in  Sachsen, 
DMoemark,  Schweden  und  den  Landcrn  gen  Mitnacht;  hat  ein  kleinen 
Unterschied  mit  dem  Yporcas,  allein  datl  der  Claret  von  Honig  gemacht 
wird  und  gekocht  wird  ein  wenig,  und  der  Yporcas  wird  von  Zucker 
kalt  bereit,  Der  Ypocras  muli  roth  seyn,  so  wird  dieser  gelb  gefarbt 
mit  Saffran,  und  auch  wie  jenr  durch  ein  Wullin  Saklein  filtrirt/* 

,,Der  Lautertrank  wird  bey  uns  wie  der  Claret  bereit,  nur  mag  der 
Saffran  heraus  bleiben  und  wird  auch  oft  kalt  bereitet/* 

Zu  den  Krauterweinen  gehoren  die  aus  Wein  und  Blumen,  W^irzeln 
usw,  auf  folgende  Art  verfertigten : 

,,Man  nehme  des  Krauts,  Wurzein,  Blumen,  Frucht  oder  Gewurz, 
welcher  Natur  der  Wein  empfahen  soil  und  an  sich  nehmen,  wasch  es 
sauber,  zerhack  oder  zerschneid  es  fast  kletn,  und  thu  es  in  ein  Glas, 
und  geuli  guten,  starken,  fiernen  (vorjahogen  oder  alten)  Wein  dariiber, 
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laB  es  ejn  Zeitlang  an  einer  warmen  statt  ston;  und  darnach  auspressen, 
und  dasselbig  safft  in  einem  saubern  glaslin,  wol  verstopft  behafteo. 
und  eln  TrOpflein  oder  mehr  in  ein  Kandten  wein  gethon,  nachdem  der 
Wein  stark  und  krefftig  vverden  soil;  Nimpt  alsobald  in  einem  Augen- 
blik  solche  Krafft,  Tugend  und  Geschmack  an  sicb  desselben  Krauts, 
Wurzel  usw.  was  also  vorhin  eingebeitzt  ist,  Solches  mag  auch  noch 
kraftiger  zuwegen  gebracbt  werden  mit  einem  guten  vielmal  abge- 
zogenen  gebrannten  Wein,  der  rectificieret  ist,  darinn  gebeitzt  in  aller 
Form  und  gestalt,  wie  drobcn  gesagt  ist,  giebt  dem  Wein  die  Kraft, 
natur,  gescbmack  und  Farb  krafftiglidi. 

,,AHe  diese  Wein  werden  auch  so  gemacht,  daO  man  die  Wurzein, 
Kraut  usw.  in  dem  W^ein  kocht,  und  ihn  also  warm  oder  kalt  trinket." 
,,Die  fiirnembsten  und  brauchlichsten  der  Kr^iuterwein  sind:  der  Wer- 
muthwein ,  RoUmarinwein ,  Salbe>^^ein ,  Hirzzungenwein ,  Ysopwein, 
Bethonienwein,  Mayeronwein,  Augentrostwein,  Schtutten-  oder  Bo- 
rellenwein. 

Kirschenwein.  Die  Kirschen  aber  werden  samt  ihren  Kernen  in 
einem  MC5rser  von  Stein  zerstoBen  und  in  guten  weiBen  oder  rothen 
Wein  getlian,  wird  fast  schOn  und  stark;  Ochsenzung*  oder  Burretsdi- 
wein,  Benedictenwurzelwein,  Scharlachwein,  ROppis-  oder  Johannisbeer- 
wetn,  Alantwurzelwein.  Zu  diesen  zwey  vorhergehenden  und  zu  den 
zwey  folgenden  Weinen  wird  statt  dem  Wein  siiUer  Most  genommen, 
wie  er  von  der  Kelter  kommt  und  theils  allein,  teils  mit  den  Species 
um  ein  Drittheil  eingesotten:'* 

Zitw^enwein  oder  Morolfwein  geh5ren  eigentlich  unter  die  gewiirzten 
Weine,  nur  daU  sie  von  Most  bereitet  werden. 

,,Zu  dem  Zitwenwein  h^ngt  man  in  ein  sauber  FUiiletn,  zu  dem  Most 
ein  Zimmetrinden»  Zrtwen,  Nagelin,  Ingber,  Galgant,  Paryssk5rner,  langen 
Pfeffer,  Muscatnuss,  Cubeben,  und  Cardamom,  alles  in  ein  HSrin  Sack- 
ein  gethan/*  ,3ey  dem  Morolfwein,  werden  auf  1  V2  Ohm  eingekochten 
Most  ein  Sester  voll  abgelesener  TrSubelkOrner  von  den  rothen  traublin, 
mit  dem  kalten  Most  Oberschiitt,  und  diese  Gewtirz  groblecht  gestolien 
In  einem  langen  Saklin  darin  gehenkt;  nemlrch  Zimmet,  Ingber,  Galgant, 
Pfeffer,  Parylikdrner,  Nageltn,  Muscatnu(J  und  BlUth,  Zitwen,  Cubeben, 
und  Cardamiimelin.**^*) 

In  der  ,,Kellermeisterey'*  findet  sich  noch  Rosenwein,  Holderwejn 
aus  Wacholderbeeren,  Spanwein  mit  Buchenspflnen  St*  Johanniswein 
aus  Johanniskraut  bereitet  und  Brombeerwein, 

Eine  tUchtige   Ktichin  von   ehemals    muUte   in   allerlei   S^tteln   ge- 
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recht  sein  und  von  einer  Hausfrau  verlangte  man,  bis  zu  den  Spitzen  der 
Oesellschaft  hinauf,  dem  Hauswesen  ordentlich  vorzustehn  und  selbst  mit 
Hand  anzulegen,  wenn  es  nOtig  tat. 

Und  es  war  n5tig,  denn,  sagt  Luther,  „das  ein  gemarterter  Mann 
sei,  deB'  Weib  und  Magd  nichts  wissen  in  der  KUche:  es  ist  das  erste 
Ungliick,  woraus  viele  Obel  folgen".  —  Oberdies: 

„Wenn  so  ein  Weib  kocht,  brfit  und  schtirt, 

Und  in  den  Topf  den  Wunsch  des  Herzens  rUhrt, 

DaC  es  den  GMsten  schmecke  und  gedeih, 

Das  gibt  der  Speise  erst  die  rechte  Weih." 

(Lenau.) 


13.  Abschnitt. 


Der  groBe  Krieg  und  Alamode. 

Mit  dem  sechzehnten  Jahrhutidert  war  die  BlOte  des  deutschen 
Biirgertiims  zur  Vollreife  gelangt.  Die  voUerbluhte  Rose  verier  die 
Blatter,  die  auf  dem  regennassen  Boden  verkamen.  Nur  zu  deutltch 
zeigt  sich  der  NredergaRg,  gegen  dessen  Begleitcrscheitiuogen,  dem 
Obermut  bevorziigter  Klassen  und  der  tiefsten  Armut  der  breiteo  Volks- 
massen,  alle  Gesetze  nichts  fruchten  wollten.  Die  Geseilschaft  im  aus- 
gehenden  sechzehnten  Jabrhtindert  glrch  einer  alternden  Dirne,  deren 
^LiOere  Schonheit  dorch  allertei  klinstliche  Mittel  hergestellt  war,  die 
aber  kaum  mebr  die  Spiiren  der  ansteckenden  Krankbeit  wegzutauschen 
vermochten,  die  in  der  Folgezeit  mit  elementarer  Gewalt  zum  Ausbruch 
kommen  sollte.  Nur  der  Glauben  war  noch  der  Kitt,  der  die  Massen 
zusammenhielt,  sowobl  bei  den  Katholiken,  wie  bei  den  Protestanten, 
und  selbst  dieser  zeigte,  besonders  im  evangelischen  Lager,  Risse  und 
Spaltungen  von  bedenklicher  Ausdehnung.  Nicht  die  Religion  war  bei 
den  Anhangern  Luthers  die  Leitschnur  des  Handelns  geblieben,  sondern 
ein  Wust  von  theologischen  Spitzfindigkeiten,  die  den  Dogmen  der  ka- 
tholiscben  Kircbe  in  nichts  nachstanden.  Man  befehdete  sich  leerer 
Worte  wegen  bis  aufs  Messer,  verketzerte  sich  gegenseitig,  und  sah 
Priestergeschlechter  erstehn,  die  den  Jesuiten  der  gegnerischen  Parte! 
mindestens  gleichwertig  war  en.  Auf  diesem  so  wobivorbereiteten  Boden 
muBte  die  Drachensaat  eines  Religionskrieges  in  vollster  Bliite  aufgehn. 
Die  galirende  Obergangsperiode  hatte  ein  Chaos  geschaffen,  das  das 
Bestehende  vernicbten  und  aus  dessen  Riickstand  sich  erst  wieder  ein 
neues  Geschlecht  auskristallisieren  sollte,  das  lange  noch  die  Scblacken 
jener  wilden  iimwalzenden  Zeit  nicht  abzustreifen  vermochte. 

Wie  mit  eincm  Schlag  verwandelten  sich  die  von  Menschenhand 
kultivierten  Gefilde  in  Ein5den»  in  denen  Herden  von  Bestien  hausten, 
Urp!6tzlich  schienen  alle  bosen  Instinkte  der  Menschennatur  geweckt 
und  das,   was  bisher  von  der  Konvention,  von  den  iiberlieferten  Sitten 
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eingedammt  war,  in  seiner  abschreckend  haBlichen  Nacktheit  mit  Hoch- 
gefiihl  zur  Schau  zu  stellen. 

Der  Berufssoldat  erschien  auf  dem  Schausplatz,  als  neuerstandenes 
Gesch5pf,  das  mit  dem,  was  man  bisher  unter  Mensch  verstand,  nur 
den  Namen  gemein  hatte. 

Die  iibertriebene,  herz-  und  gewissenlose  Strenge  der  Justiz,  die 
hohen  Schranken  der  einzelnen  Stflnde,  die  rohe  und  verrohende  Ge- 
walt  der  herrschenden  Machthaber,  deren  Privilegien  mit  tyrannischer 
Willktir  aufrecht  erhalten  wurden,  diese  Momente  muBten  auBerste  Rtick- 
sichtslosigkeit  in  den  Unterdriickten  zeitigen,  wenn  ihnen  ein  Zufall  die 
Macht,  den  Herrn  zu  spielen,  in  die  Hand  gab.  Und  all  die  Getretenen 
wurden  zu  Herren,  wenn  sie  der  Werbetrommel  nachliefen,  das  Schwert 
umgUrteten  und  unter  die  Soldaten  kamen.  Wehe  den  Peinigern,  die 
solchen  Leuten  in  die  Hande  fielen,  der  Ambos  wurde  zum  Hammer  und 
sauste  mit  vernichtender  Gewalt  hernieder.  DreiBig  Jahre  wflhrte  der 
tief  aufwUhlende  Kampf  und  mit  ihm  die  Graueltaten  der  Soldateska 
gegen  Biirger  und  Bauern.  Die  Chroniken  sind  voll  von  den  Schauer- 
szenen  in  den  eroberten  Stadten  und  in  den  wehrlos  der  Willkiir  preis- 
gegebenen  DOrfern. 

Von  den  Verheerungen  durch  die  Kriegsfurie  einige  trockene  Zahlen. 
In  ThUringen  blieben  von  1773  Familien  in  19  DOrfern  nur  316  Ubrig. 
In  Wiirttemberg  waren  von  vordem  400000  Einwohnern  im  Jahr  1641 
noch  48000,  in  Frankenthal  von  18000  noch  324,  in  Hirschberg  von 
900  noch  60,  in  der  ganzen  Pfalz  1636  nur  noch  200  Bauern  vorhanden. 
Im  Nassauischen  gab  es  Ortschaften,  die  bis  auf  eine  oder  zwei  Familien, 
andere,  die  gMnzlich  ausgerottet  waren.  Im  Amt  Fischberg,  jetzt  Drem- 
bach  im  Eisenacher  Oberland  lebten  nur  noch  zehn  von  hundert.  Eine 
Schrift  „Excidium  Germaniae''  (Deutschlands  Untergang)  weist  folgende 
Stelle  von  dem  graBlichen  Kriegselend  auf:  „Man  wandert  bei  zehn 
Meilen  und  siehet  nicht  einen  Menschen,  nicht  ein  Vieh,  wo  nicht  an 
etlichen  Orten  ein  alter  Mann  und  Kind  oder  zwei  alte  Frauen  zu  finden. 
In  alien  DOrfern  sind  die  Hauser  voller  todter  Leichname  und  Aser  ge- 
legen,  Mann,  Weib,  Kinder  und  Gesinde,  Pferde,  Schweine,  KUhe  und 
Ochsen,  neben-  und  untereinander,  von  Pest  und  Hunger  erwurget,  von 
W51fen,  Hunden,  Krahen  und  Raben  gefressen,  weil  Niemand  gewesen, 
der  sie  begraben."^ 

Die  Hefe  des  Volkes  aller  europaischen  Lander  verpflanzte  Zugel- 
losigkeiten  der  empOrendsten  Art  nach  dem  Kriegsschauplatz.  Unter 
den  Kriegstiirmen  wuchs  eine  Generation  auf,  der  der  Friede  mit  seinen 
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Segniingen  unbekannt  war,  die  das  geschaftsmafiige  Morden  und  Breiinen 
als  Lebensaufgabe  ansah,  der  das  ewig  wandernde  Lager  zur  Heimat 
wurde.  Horden  solcber  Manner  entvolkerten  das  Land  und  vernichteten 
ohne  Notwendigkeit  bliihende  Landstrictie.  Die  Geringwertung  des 
Menschenlebens  ging  weiter  als  je  zuvor,  und  Hand  in  Hand  damit  cine 
grenzenlose  Miliachtung  aller  menschlichen  und  religiosen  Gesetze. 

Das  Hinschlachten  von  Wehrlosen  jeden  Geschlechts  und  Alters 
geniigte  schon  bald  nach  Beginn  des  Krieges  den  mordgierigen  Buben 
nicht  mehr.  Martern  von  MMnnern  und  Kindero  und  SchSndungen  von 
Frauen  wurden  gewobnbeitsmaiiig  betrieben. 

Die  Chroniken  aus  jener  Epoche  des  tiefsten  Elends  sind  voll  von 
Szenen,  die  nicht  einmal  ein  Hollenbreughel  illustrieren  kQnnte,  Von 
Heidelberg,  das  1(>22  von  Tilly  eingenommen  wurde,  erzahit  der  Chronist 
Johann  Peter  Kayser^):  »»Da  nun  die  Stadt  solcher  Qestalt  in  der  Feinde 
Gewalt  kame,  gieng  ein  jammerliclies  Zetergeschrey  an,  dure  lis  Morden, 
PliVndern  und  Geld  herauspressen  und  martern,  mit  Daumein,  Knebeln, 
Priigeln,  Peinigen,  Nagelbohren,  Sengen  an  heimlidien  Orten,  Aufhenken, 
Brennen  an  den  FuUsohlen,  niit  ScbModung  und  Wegfiihriing  der  Frauen 
und  Jungfraiien,  und  andern  unmenschlichen,  ja  mehr  als  barbarischen 
Thaten  mehr/' 

Die  Stadt,  die  sich  gutwillig  oder  durch  Waffengewalt  gezwungen 
ergab,  war  verloren.  Kaum  einer  andern  blilhte  das  Gliick  Annabergs 
in  Sachsen,  dem  durch  eine  edle  Frau  Rettung  in  zwfilfter  Stunde  ge- 
bracht  wurde.  Sidonia,  Freiin  von  Lobkowitz  und  Hassenstein,  batte 
einst  den  verwundeten  Grafen  Heinrich  von  Hoik  in  ihrem  Schloti 
aufgenommen  und  gepflegt.  Der  junge  Offizier  war  Feldmarscball  ge- 
worden  und  naherte  sich  mit  seinen  beruchtigten  Reitern  dem  schwachen 
Annaberg,  in  dem  das  inzwischen  verwaiste  FrSulein  eine  Zuflucht  ge- 
funden  hatte.  Sidonia  ging  in  Begleitung  einiger  Ratsherrn  dem  General 
entgegen  und  bat  um  Pardon  fur  ihre  zweite  Heimat.  Hoik  erkannte 
die  Dame  und  nahm  ihretwegen  den  schon  erteiJten  Befehl  zur  Brand- 
schatzung  zuruck,  und  lielJ  auch  fernerhin  der  Stadt  seinen  Schutz  an- 
gedeihn/*)  Um  sich  flir  Annaberg  zu  entschadtgen,  hauste  der  D^ne  in 
der  Umgebung  dieser  Stadt  und  in  Buchholz  um  so  vandalischer.  Sidonia 
liberlebte  den  Westftlischen  Frieden  nur  um  drei  Jahre,  Alle  Einwolmer 
Annabergs,  nur  die  Siechen  ausgenommen,  folgten  ihrem  Leichenzug. 

Wie  wenig  selbst  die  ausdrucksvollsten  Epithetas  ausreichen,  die 
ganze  Bestialitat  der  Kriegsfuhnmg  ini  dreiliigiahrigen  Morden  zn  kenn- 
zeichnen,   mag  die  authentische  Scliilderung   der  Pliinderung  Kemptens 
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im  Allgiki  im  Jahre  1(733  beleuchten.  In  der  „Oberlandischen  Jammer- 
und  Strafclironik"  von  1660  beiUt  es  auf  Seite  67  oiid  folgende  wdrtlich: 
„Sobald  sie  die  Stattniauer  erstiegen  und  in  die  Statt  kommen  alle  Mann 
and  Weibs  Person  en,  so  sie  in  den  Qassen  ersehen  jUmmeriich  nieder- 
gemacht,  folgens  der  gantzen  Statt  itnd  Vorstat  alle  Hiiuser  rein  Auli- 
geplundert  aiich  der  Herrn  Prediger  und  Kirchen  so  gar  nicht  verschonet, 
also  daO  mancher  nicht  ein  alt  parr  schuech  mebr  darin  gefunden»  die 
Burger  so  sich  in  die  Hauser  versteckt  und  zu  salvireo  vermeint,  sein 
erbarmlich  mit  Beilen  und  Hamniern  zu  Tod  geschlagen  worden,  inmalien 
dem  Herren  Burgermeister  Zachan^  Jentischen  geschehen,  deme  etliche 
Soldatcn  in  das  Hatis  geloffen,  gelt  an  jhnen  begehrt  und  alii  er  ihnen 
Kiisten  und  Ktlsten  auff  geschlossen,  und  alles  Rauben  und  Plimdern, 
auch  einen  Trunck  auff  tragen  las^en,  hat  jhme  bey  demselben  ein  Soldat 
hinderwarts  mit  einem  Beil  in  Kopff  geschlagen,  daU  Er  allJ  balden  seiner 
Haulifrauen  (wte  auch  von  jhnen  Ubel  verwundt  und  tractieret  worden) 
iu  gegenwarth  seines  einigen  TGchterleins  in  arnien  Todts  verschiden, 
ebenmiissig  haben  sie  auch  Herrn  Martin  Geigern  Statt  Ammann  und 
defi  geheimen  Rahts  aliJ  Er  sich  auff  die  Burghalden  Reterieren  wollen, 
aber  seines  hochen  und  74.  Jahrigen  alters  halber  nit  eileu  kOnden,  mit 
einem  Beihl  zu  Tod  geschlagen :  viel  Burger  denen  sie  quartier  (Pardon) 
.geben  und  Gefangen  genommen,  haben  sie  umb  etlich  hundert,  theils 
umb  etlich  tausend  Gulden  ranzioniert,  jhnen  Pistol  und  blosse  Wi)hr  an 
dali  Hertz  gesetzet  strick  umb  die  Hal  lis  geleget,  und  sie  genOtiget  an- 
zuzeigen,  wohin  sie  gelt  und  gelts  wehrt  verborgen,  alle  Trucken 
(Truhen),  Kusten  und  Kiisten,  wan  schon  die  schlLissel  dran  gesteckt, 
auff  gehauen  und  zerschlagen,  die  Bett  zerschnitten  und  alles  in  grund 
Verderbt,  vil  Frawen  und  ledige  Weibs-Personen  inn  und  ausser  der 
Statt  ja  so  gar  Schwangere  Frawen  geschandt,  efner  Schwangern  Fraw 
die  Brust  vom  Leib  gerissen,  eine  andere  Frauen  geni)tiget  und  ge- 
zwungen,  dall  sie  Jhren  eignen  Ehemann  mit  einer  Axt  zu  Todt  schlagen 
miissen,  in  Summa  sie  haben  keines  standts  Alters  noch  Jugend  ver- 
schonet,  einen  alten  70.  Jahrigen  Prediger  ohne  alle  gegebene  Vrsachen 
3.  Oder  4.  mal  mit  einem  strick  vom  Boden  auff  gezogen,  und  jammerlrch 
ermordet,  ein  Magdleio  von  12  Jahren  bili  auff  den  Todt  geschandt,  und 
so  gar  eine  Frauen  die  nahent  100.  Jahr  alt  gewesen  geschwacht,  Einer 
Flirnemmen  Frauen  gelt  an  Heimblichen  Orthen  gesuecht,  also  das  sie 
auQ  schrecken,  forcht  und  schani  Gestorben,  einem  Burger  vor  dessen 
augen  sein  Ehewcib  und  junges  TGchtertein  Geschwacht  und  fortgefUhrt, 
den  Mann   aber   zu  Todt   geschlagen,    auch   einen    andern  Burger   sein 
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Weib  in  dessen  beysein  gesch^ndet,  sie  3.  Tag  im  Quartier  behalten, 
und  dieselbe  bernacher  jhrem  Ehemann  gegen  bezahlimg  4.  Thaler  wider 
folgen  lassen;  einer  andern  ehrlichen  Borgers  Frauen  so  erst  auli  der 
Kindbet  gangen,  haben  sie  in  einer  Nacbt  zum  6,  mal  einander  zu  kauffen 
geben,  einen  Barbrerer,  der  etliche  krancke  Soldaten  verbiinden,  haben 
sie  mit  denselben  zu  Todt  geschlagen,  sein  deli  Barbierers  Tochter  ge- 
schandt,  bernacher  die  Augen  atiligestochen  und  mit  ihrem  Ermordeten 
Vatter  zum  Fenster  hinab  auff  die  Gassen  geworfen:  item  einen  andern 
Burger  bei  den  Fiiessen  auffgebenkt,  Eine  Furnemme  Frau  so  in  Kinds- 
n5lhen  auff  dem  Stuel'*)  gesessen,  ist  von  einem  Soldaten  herab  gerissen 
und  mit  blossem  Degen  Genfitiget  worden  ihme  Gelt  zu  zeigen  und  zu 
geben,  darauff  sie  das  Kind  in  Schrecken  und  Forclit  stehender  Gebilhren 
miiessen.  Etlichen  Weibern  haben  sie  die  Hand  abgehauen,  einer  Frawn 
so  warm  Wasser  gesotten,  erstens  die  Hand  abgeschlagen ,  sie  ber- 
nacher underuber  sicb  in  das  siedige  Wasser  in  Kessel  gestiirtzt,  darauff 
dieselbe  wider  herauBgezogen,  ihr  den  Kopf  Abgehauen,  und  also  voll- 
endes  jammerlich  Hingericht."  —  Nebenbei  sei  erwiihnt,  dali  die  Pan- 
duren  Trencks  im  Erbfolgekrieg  unter  den  Augen  deutscher  Offiziere 
nicht  viel  anders  hausten, ") 

Das  von  den  Eroberern  Kemptens  getibte  und  auch  bei  andcren 
Truppen  beliebte  Abschneiden  der  Brliste  soil,  der  Sage  nach,  von  den 
Scbaren  Attilas  an  den  Frauen  der  Stadt  Wimpfen  ausgeubt  worden 
sein.  Im  Rathause  dieser  Stadt  waren  einst  folgende  Verse  iiber  diese 
Begebenheit  zu  lesen: 

^Cornelia  war  diese  Stadt 
Vorzeiten  genannt,  jetztind  so  hat 
Sie  den  Namen  verwandclt,  heifit 
Wimpfen,  kOmmt  daher  wie  man  weiB, 
DaU  zur  Zeit  des  KOnigs  Attila 
Die  Hungar  sie  zerschleiffet  gar. 
All  Mannsbild  sie  tISdten  behend. 
Die  Weibsbilder  ersttich  all  geschiind: 
Hemach  ihr  Brtiste  abgesdinitten 
Dnriim  die  Stadt  auf  Teutsche  Sitten 
Weibs-Peiii,  jetzt  Wimpfen,  sonst  gar  fein 
Mulierum-poena  zu  Latein/'*) 

Und  wie  die  Kaiserlichen  wtiteten  die  Protestanten,  unter  ihnen  die 
frommen  Schweden,  die  trotz  der  Sittenstrenge  ibres  Oberfe!dherrn 
ibren  Kameraden  aus  andern  Lagern  in  nichts  nadistanden.  Auch  sie 
zerrten  Frauen  als  Kriegsbeute  mit  sich  fort  und  vergr5iierten  mit  solcben 
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an  Leib  und  Seele  zugrunde  gerichteten  GeschOpfen  das  Heer  der 
Soldatenweiber  im  TroB  und  be!  der  Bagage. 

Die  ganze  sittliche  Verrohung  das  Merkmal  der  Soldateska  im  groBen 
Krieg,  fand  in  diesem  TroB  den  Ausdruck.  Hier  war  der  Bodensatz, 
der  Extrakt  des  Auswurfs  der  Menschheit  unter  dem  Befehl  des  „Huren- 
weibels"  vereint. 

Seitdem  sich  die  Feldherrn  als  Soldaten  der  S5ldner  bedienten, 
sind  die  Soldatenweiber  die  stMndigen  Begleiterinnen  der  HeeressSulen 
Diese  Frauen,  gleichviel  ob  den  Soldaten  angetraut  oder  nur  deren  Mit- 
lauferinnen,  standen  auf  der  tiefsten  Stufe  der  Moralitat.  Murner  charakteri- 
siert  sie  ebenso  kurz  wie  treffend: 

Wenn  ein  Weib  hat  alle  Land' 
Durchlaufen  und  vierhundert  Heere 
Und  Zucht  verloren  und  alie  Ehre, 
So  war's  ein  braves  Dirnelein.') 

Diese  „ Bagage"  —  daher  die  anruchige  Bedeutung  dieses  Wortes 
—  nahm  lange  vor  dem  DreiBigjahrigen  Krieg  oft  erschreckende  Aus- 
dehnung  an.  Bei  der  Belagerung  von  NeuB  durch  Karl  den  Kuhnen 
im  Jahre  1474—1475  waren  viertausend  Soldatenweiber  im  burgundischen 
Heer.  Durch  einen  ,,profosen**  wurde  dieser  Anhang  zu  allerlei  Erd- 
arbeiten  auf  das  strengste  angehalten.®)  Sonst  war  nur  Kochen  und 
Waschen  fur  ihren  Qebieter  die  Aufgabe  einer  Soldatenfrau,  wozu  im 
weitern  Verlauf  der  Kriegsjahre  die  Besorgung  von  Lebensmittel  kam, 
als  das  ausgesogene  und  verheerte  Land  den  Unterhalt  fUr  die  Be- 
driicker  nicht  mehr  aufzubringen  vermochte.  „Etliche  nahmen  keiner 
anderen  Ursache  halber  Weiber,  als  daB  sie  durch  solche  entweder  mit 
Arbeiten  oder  wohl  gar  mit  Stehlen  ernahrt  werden  sollten.  Da  war 
eine  Fahnrichin  unter  den  Weibern,  die  hatte  ihre  Gage  wie  ein  Ge- 
freiter,  eine  andere  war  Hebamme  und  brachte  dadurch  sich  selbsten 
und  ihrem  Manne  manchen  guten  Schmaus  zuwege,  eine  andere  konnte 
starken  und  waschen;  diese  wuschen  den  ledigen  Offizieren  und  Sol- 
daten, andere  verkauften  Tabak  und  versahen  den  Kerls  ihre  Pfeifen, 
eine  andere  war  eine  Naherin,  damit  sie  Geld  erwarb,  eine  andere 
wuBte  sich  aus  dem  Felde  zu  ernahren,  im  Winter  grub  sie  Schnecken, 
im  Friihling  graste  sie  Salat,  im  Sommer  nahm  sie  Vogelnester  aus 
und  im  Herbst  wuBte  sie  sonst  Schnabelweide  zu  kriegen."^) 

Wie  es  mit  der  Sittlichkeit  der  Offiziersfrauen  bestellt  war,  erfahren 
wir  aus  dem  klassischen  Roman  des  dreiBigjahrigen  Kriegselends,   dem 
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vtSimplizissimtis'*  von  Grimmelshatisen,  dort  wo  er  seine  Abenteuer  als 
Junge  bei  emem  Rittmelster  ziim  besten  gibt.^'*) 

Die  Moralitat  dieser  Damen  lassen  einen  Schluti  auf  die  der  sozial 
viel  tieier  stehenden  Weiber  der  gemeinen  Soldaten  zu.  Und  doch 
waren  selbst  diese  noch  lange  nicht  die  schlimmsten.  Es  gab  noch 
eine  Unterstufe:  die  der  Lagerdirnen.  Jedes  eiogeascherte  Dorf,  jede 
berannte  Stadt  vermehrte  den  Haiifen  dieser  ungli'icklicfien  Geschopfe, 
die  nur  zu  bald,  an  Leib  und  Seele  gebrochen,  unter  den  Fausten  ihrer 
Peiniger  oder  in  einem  Graben  ihr  verfehltes  Dasein  beschlossen. 
Biiuennneti,  Tfichter  von  Offizieren  und  Beamten,^\)  verlaufene  Nonnen, 
Btirgerinnen,  Adelige,  MMgde,  antiiannbare  Kinder  und  alte  Weiber  waren  im 
buntestenGemischimTrolJ  vertreten,  dender  siegreicheFeind  als  guteBeute 
an  sich  nahm.  Den  Lebensweg  einer  gefallenen  Magd  scliildert  Balthasar 
Schuppius  in  gedringter  Kurze:  „Wie  manche  arme  ....  sitzet  wol 
itzo  in  der  Halle  bey  dem  reichen  Schlemmer  und  ruffet:  Ich  leide 
Pein  in  dieser  Ftamme!  Welche  nicht  in  Purpur  und  kOstlicher  Lein- 
wand  gekleidet  gewesen,  und  alle  Tage  herrlich  und  in  Freuden  gelebet 
hat,  sondern  sie  ist  berren  und  frawen  ungehorsam  gewesen,  ist  end- 
lich  mil  einem  Soldaten  davon  gelauffen,  hat  Hunger  und  Durst  gelitten, 
ist  von  den  Lausen  gefressen  worden,  und  endlich  an  den  Frantzosen 
gestorben?*^) 

Durch  solche  nach  Stadten  versprengte  Weiber  wurde  die  Unsitt- 
lichkeit  des  demoralisierenden  Lagertreibens  in  Biirgerkreise  getragen 
und  noch  weiterer  Giftstoff  in  der  ohnehin  infizierten  Gesellschaft  ver- 
breitet. 

In  atlen  jenen  Landesteilen,  in  denen  die  Kriegsfurie  ihre  Orgien 
feierte,  waren  zu  Zelten  alle  sozialen  Bande  gelOst.  Man  hatte  das 
schlimmste  von  den  Soldaten  gesehn,  man  hatte  Drangsale  erduldet  oder 
war  ihrer  noch  gewUrtig  —  also  den  Augenblicken  geniitzt  nach  den  Bei* 
spielen,  die  durch  die  verrohte  Sofdateska  gegeben  warden.  Frauen 
und  Manner  waren  von  dieser  Seuche  gleich  angesteckt,  die  auch  das 
deutsche  Haus  verpestete  und  fremdlHndischen  Gefst  und  ein  Gemisch 
von  Roheit  mit  miJJverstandenen,  aus  der  Fremde  efngefUhrten  Sttten  in 
die  Familien  trug. 

Die  Schweden,  Wallonen,  Itahenern  und  Franzosen  brachten  „die 
Alamode"  ins  Land,  die  den  letzten  Funken  deutscher  SelbstJSndigkeit 
unterdriickte,  wie  Logau  sagt: 

Deutschland  bei  der  alten  Zeit 
War  ein  Haus  der  Redlichkeit; 
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1st  jetzt  worden  ein  Qemacht 

Drifinen  Laster,  Scliand  und  Sdimach' 

Die  man  sonsten  ausgefegt, 

Andre  VfHker  abgelegtJ*) 
Mit  dem  Ausgang  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  hiVrten  die  Stadte 
aiif,  den  Mittelpunkt  des  gesamten  Kultur-  und  Staatslebens  zu  bilden. 
Der  deutsche  Biirger  hatte  das  Gefiihl  seines  Wertes,  sein  Selbstbewulit- 
sein  verloren.  Krank,  matt  und  teilnahmslos,  von  der  Not  einer  furcht* 
baren  Zeit  gedruckt,  lag  er  stompfsinnig,  jeder  hoheren  Empfindung  un- 
f^hig,  am  Boden,  von  auiJern,  liohlen  Einflussen  bewegt,  wie  ern  welkes 
Blatt,  oluie  Gefuhl  fUr  die  eigene  Erniedrigung,  ohne  Empfindung  flir 
den  Jammer  seines  Vaterlandes,  So  verlor  er  und  mit  ihm  die  Stlidte 
alle  Macht,  die  sie  Jahrhunderte  lang  zum  Nutzen  Deutscblands  ausgeiibt. 
Sie  traten  ihre  Stetlungen  an  die  Hofe  ab,  mit  deoeo  das  arme, 
in  hundert  Fetzen  zerrissene  deutsche  Reich  mehr  als  tiberreich  gesegnet 
war,  Bestand  doch  noch  am  1.  Januar  1792  das  heilige  rOmische  Reich 
aus  315  weltlichen  und  geistlichen  Terntorien  und  zwar  aus  Knrfiirsten-, 
Herzog-,  Furstenttimern,  Pfalz-,  Mark-  und  Landgrafenschaften. 

An  diesen  HOfen  entsprangen  alle  die  vielverzweigten  Kan^le,  die 
Gesellscbaft,  Ad  el  und  Biirgertum  durchzogen.  Doch  statt  segenbringendes, 
befruchtcndes  Nali  zn  spenden,  ging  ein  fiiulniserregender  Strom  von 
den  Hofhaltungen  aus,  die  bald  um  die  Palme  in  der  Verschwendung, 
Oppigkeit,  Genulisucht  und  Ausschweifung  im  Versailler  Stif  rangen. 
Das  verheerte  Land  wurde  weiter  ausgesogen  und  das  was  die  Kriegs- 
jahre  iibrig  gelassen,  von  mitleidlosen  Hofschranzen  dem  notleidenden 
Volk  abgepretit.  Wahrend  der  Hunger  noch  tSglich  Opfer  forderte, 
Bigamie  erfaubt  war,  um  Menschen  zu  schaffen  *)  und  Ubergrotie  Land- 
strecken  in  den  fruchtbarsten  Teilen  Deutschlands  wust  und  brach  lagen, 
W5lfe  in  den  Ruinen  einst  bHihender  D5rfer  hausten,  wiederhaltten  die 
PalHste  und  Schlcisser  der  Machtigeo  von  Festgelagen,  an  denen  man 
sich  redlich  bemiihte,  franzdsischen  Geflogenbeiten  nacbzuMfen, 

*)  Um  der  Menschennot  abzuhelfen  wurde  zu  den  seltsamsten  Mittein 
gegriffen,  wie  die  Verordnung  des  frSnkischen  Rreises  ven  1650  bezeugen 
mag.  Diese  befahl  auf  Veraniassutig  des  Bamberger  Bischofs  Melchior  Otto 
Voigt  von  Salzburg:  L  Zehn  Jahre  lang  diirfen  Leute  unter  il)  Jahren  nicht 
ins  Klosterlebcn  treten.  2.  Priester  und  Pfarrherren,  die  nicht  Ordensleute 
sind,  sollen  sich  verheiraten.  3.  Jcde  Mannsperson,  die  sich  als  ehrlicher  Mann 
zwei  Weiber  zu  nehmen  getraut,  soil  sie  ehelichen  dtlrfen,  nur  soil  er  beide 
Ehefranen  nicht  allein  notwendig  versorgen,  sondern  auch  alien  Unwillen  unter 
ihnen  verhiiten.^^)  Schon  %'orhcr  im  16.  Jnhrhundert  scheint  in  Mainz  Bigamie 
geduldet  zu  seinJ^) 
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1^  Nur  das  Frerndiandische  gait,  Der  spiirliclie  Rest  des  Deutsditiims 
vegftierte  in  den  abseits  gelegenen  Stadtcheo  und  Siedeiungen,  Die 
Frivofttlit  breitete  sich  von  oben  herab  aus,  lockerte  die  Familienbande 
und  lieli  auf  dem  versunipften  Acker  deutschen  Familiensinns  die  Gift- 
pflanzen  eines  sinnlos  ubertriebenen  Luxus  eniporwachsen  und  einer  dem 
deutschen  Wesen  in  dem  MaBe  bisher  fremden  Kopiersucht  aus  der 
Fremde  eingeschleppter  Gewohnheiten  in  Sitte  und  Tracht,  Nur  alt- 
modische  Gemiiter  in  beiden  Geschiechtern  —  dcnn  auch  die  Frauen 
waren  nur  zu  wilifiihrig  \m  Annehmen  franzosisclier  Unmoral  —  wuiiten 
noch  von  FraueneJire  und  der  Heiiigkeit  der  Familie.  Fine  aflgemeine 
Erschlaffung  und  Verkommenheit  ergriff  Adel  imd  Bfirgertum  wie  ein 
Krebs,  den  einsichtsvolle  Zeitgenossen  erkannten,  doch  nicht  zii  beiJen 
vermochten.  ,»WMhrend  sich  aber  in  Frankreich  der  hofische  Prunk  der 
Lust-  und  Liederlichkeitstaumet  wesentlich  nur  in  einem  einzigen  Punkt 
konzentrierte,  sehen  wir  ihn  in  Deutschland  an  einigen  hundert  Orten 
zugleich  auftauchen,  die  oft  nur  wenige  Stunden  voneinander  abliegen. , . . 
Fast  uberall  wiederholt  sich  das  niimliclie  Icidige  Scliauspiel:  ver- 
schwenderische  Fiirsten,  die  alie  nur  erdenklichen  Geniisse  bis  zur  Hefe 
erschOpfen;  feile  Edelleute,  dieserweil  den  freveihaftesten  Liisten  ihrer 
Herren  schmeichein  und  nach  unten  brutal  sich  liber  Riicksichten  liinweg- 
setzen;  gemeine  GOnstlinge,  die  sich  von  Lakaien  zu  Paschas  aufge- 
schvvindelt  haben/*  ^*) 

Der  Absolutismus  nahm,  als  die  Friedensglocken  kaum  verhallt  und 
die  im  Krieg  recht  wacklig  gewordenen  Thronchen  wieder  sicherer  standen, 
gleich  grolimUuIig  die  ZUgel  straffer  als  je  in  die  Hand.  Ein  grolies 
Regieren  hub  an,  dessen  Tenor  in  einem  schmachvolien  Egoismus  bestand. 
Diese  Eigenliebe  gebar  die  Selbstiiberhebung  und  aus  dieser  bildete  sich 
das  Gottesgnadentum  in  seiner  vollsten  BiOtenpracht.  Steifnackig  schritien 
diese  Herren  iiber  die  Triimmer  des  Biirgertums  und  ihr  schwerer  Tritt 
zerstampfte  die  sparlichen  Emporscholilinge  des  neuerwachten   FleiUes, 

Statt  die  den  Bauer n  durch  das  Kriegselend  geschlagenen  Wunden 
zu  heilen,  war  die  Oberherrschaft  und  mit  seiner  UnterstUtzung  der  Land- 
adel  nur  daraiif  bedacht,  ihre  Horigen  urn  jeden  Besitz  und  um  atle 
MenschenwOrde  zu  bringen.  Gegen  das  barbarische  Prugeln  kampften 
Frfedrich  l»,  Frfedrich  Wilhelm  I  von  PreuBen,  Karl  von  Braunschweig, 
selbst  Friedrich  der  Groiie  erfolglos  an.  Noch  1764  gait  das  Verloben 
und  Verheiraten  ohne  Bewilligtmg  der  Gutsherrschaft  als  ,,mutwillige 
Obcrtretung'\  die  hart  geahndet  wurde.  Von  der  Hinterlassenschaft  eines 
verheirateten  H5rigen  nahmen   sich  der  Gutsherr,  der  Pfarrer  und  der 
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Schulmelster  die  besten  Sttkke.  Bei  der  Verlieiratung  eines  Leibeigenen 
mit  eiriem  Madclieti  von  einem  andern  Gut,  gehiirten  die  Kinder  dem 
Herrn  der  Frau,  „ste  foigten  der  Mutter''  -  ein  Rest  des  uralten  Mutter- 
rechtes* 

Riicksichten  gegen  das  ausgesogene  Land  zu  nehmen,  kam  diesen 
Herren  nicht  in  den  Sinn.  Noch  stockte  in  Baycrn  jeglicher  Verkehr 
und  die  vom  Dreiliigjahrigen  Krieg  geschlagenen  Wunden  waren  lange 
noch  nicht  verharscht,  als  der  Kurfijrst  Ferdinand  Maria  von  Bayern,  auf 
Antreiben  seiner  extra vagan ten  italienischen  Gattin,  Henrfette  Adelbeid 
von  Savoyen,  den  riicksichtslosesten  Luxus  auf  Kosten  des  Landes  ent- 
faltete.  Seine  Bauten  vcrschlangen  Unsummen  —  da  sie  armen  Arbeitem 
wieder  Brot  brachten,  Tn5gen  sie  verziehen  sein.  Doch  was  soil  man 
dazu  sagen,  wenn  zur  Stickerei  eines  kurflirstiichcn  Paradebettes  allehi 
zwei  Zentner  neunzehn  Pfinid  Gold  verbraucht  wurden/')  und  die  Kur- 
(urstin  filr  viele  Millionen  Tafelgeschirr  aus  Gold,  Achat  und  Knstall 
und  die  herrhchsten  Eddsteine  aufspeicherte*  Bei  einem  Paradeessen 
wetteiferte  das  auf  hunderttausend  Taler  geschatzte  Diamantkreuz  des 
Erzbischofs  von  Salzburg  mit  den  Edelsteinen  der  Kurftirstin,  —  das 
Volk  aber  hungerte! 

Wie  es  Hettner  eitimal  ausdriickt:  das  schreckliche  ,,der  Staat  ist 
der  K5nig''  zeigte  sich  dort  als  das  noch  schrecklichere  ,,Der  K5nig 
und  sein  Hof  sind  die  Menschheit/*  Die  politische  Zentralisation 
am  Versailler  Hof  zog  eine  geistige  und  asthetische  Bliite  nach  sich,  die 
den  deutschen  Hefen  und  Hofchen  ebenso  mangelte,  wie  ihnen  der  Geist 
und  die  Grazie  der  franzosischen  Hofgesellschaft  abging,  Nur  der  £iuliere 
Schein,  ein  schlechter  Abklatsch  land  Eingang  durch  die  Grenzpfahle, 
und  mit  ihm  die  Frivolitat,  die  in  den  harten  Ftiusten  der  Miniatur-Roi 
soleuls  zur  ekelhaften  Gemeinheit  wiirde,^^) 

^Diener  tragen  insgemein  ihrer  Herrn  Livrei: 

Folgt  daraus,  dalJ  Frankreich  Herr^  aber  Deutschland  Diener  sei? 

Frcjes  Deutschland  schSm  dich  doch  dieser  schnOden  Kriecherei!"'*) 
entringt  es  sich  der  Brust  eines  in  Deutschlands  triibster  Zeit  deutsch- 
fiihtenden  Mannes,  der  sich  nicht  scheut,  in  geistreicher  Form  den  Fiirsten 
grlindlich  die  Wahrheit  zu  sagen.  Doch  der  schlesische  Edelmann  ist 
darin  ein  w^eilier  Rabe.  Er  allein  stimmte  nicht  in  den  Ton  ein,  den 
die  Erstklasstgen  angaben,  ohne  Rucksicht  auf  die  Disharmonien,  die 
sich  bei  dem  gewaitsamen  Verschmelzen  des  Altgewohnien  mit  dem 
wahlJos  Importierjen  ergeben  muUten. 

An  diese  H(3fe  drangte  sich  der  Adel    Wie  die  Planeten  umkreiste 
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er  die  Sonne  und  nur  im  Abglanz  der  Regentensonne  schien  ihm  das 
Dasein  lebenswert^  Docli  das  Burgertum  timschwarmte  ebenso  gleich  den 
Motten  die  gl^nzende  Flanime,  bis  es  sich  grrmdlich  die  FUigel  versen|^t 
hatte  und  franzosisiert  bis  auf  die  Knochen,  zum  btirgerlichen  Leben 
untauglich,  in  ihren  leergewordenen  HHusern  die  Tahni-Grandseigneurs 
spielten  und  mit  ihren  franxdsisch-h^fischen  Sitten  und  Gewandern  Scbule 
tnachten.  „Unser  vateHandiscbes,  wie  unser  menschliches  Gefiilil  striubt 
sich  daran  zu  glauben>  dali  nnmittelbar  nach  den  Szenen  des  Elends 
und  des  Jammers  der  Leichtsinn  seine  Bacchanahen  feiern  konnte,  und 
gem  vvurden  wir  die  Berichte  dar liber  Liigen  strafen,  wenn  sie  nur  nicht 
durch  zu  unwiderlegbare^  authentische  Beurkundungen  zeitgenOssischer 
Quellen  bestatigt  wiirden*  Allein  die  Polizei-  und  Kleiderordnungen, 
die  in  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  Nlirnberg,  in  Bayern  und  andervvilrts  ergingen, 
sowie  deren  zahlreiche  Wiederholungen  und  EinschMungen  lassen  leider 
keinen  Zweifel  iibrig,  welcher  matilose  Luxus  damals  und  zwar  beinahe 
in  alien  Qesellschaftsklassen,  uberhandgenommeo  hatte."  ^*^* 

Im  Jahr  1658  klagtBalthasar 
Schuppins:  „Vor  50  oder  KX) 
Jahren  sind  den  zehenden  Theil 
so  viel  Kutschen  in  Hamburg 
nicM  gewesen,  als  itzo'*^^)  und 
die  Hansastadte  zeichneten  sich 
noch  dutch  Soliditat  vor  andern 
deutschen  Stildten  aus.  Sie  waren 
meist  doch  nicht  so  unmittelbar 
in  arge  Mitleidenschaft  gezogen 
worden,  wieandereLandscbaften. 

Nur  der  Grolie  Kurflirst 
suchte  durch  drakonischeOesetze 
den  Sittenverfall  in  der  Mark  zu 
hemmen,  der,  nach  dem  Buch  seines  Kanzlers  Johann  Georg  von  dem 
Borne  allerdings  eine  erschreckltche  H5he  erreicht  hatte.  Der  Ehebrecher 
Georg  von  Hake  auf  Karpzow  endete  auf  dem  Rabensteine  in  der  Frank- 
furter Stralie  zu  Berlin,  Ein  Offizier  muUte  das  Verhaitnis  mit  seiner 
Magd  durch  zehnjahrige  Verba nnung  btllien.  Gegen  Ehebrecher  und 
Blutschander  setzte  das  Potsdamer  Edikt  vom  8.  Mai  1688  unerhart 
grausame  Strafen  fest, 

Wie  tief  die  Verwilderung  unter  den  ,,Kavalieren"  eingerissen  war, 
zeigen  einige  einfache  Nachrichten  aus  einer  Niirnberger  Chronik,    Bei 


Dame  auf  der  Reiie,     Nacli  Jacob  FiUchlin. 

.fDrcy  fcho«oe  vnd  tituigc  Bdcher,  von  der  Hohcn- 

f<»llerMchvi»  HucKtcyt  1599, 
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den  Festen,  anlaijlicli  des  gcschiossenen  Friedens  0ug  es  recht  hoch 
her.  Herr  Generalfeldmarschall  Wrangel  leistete  sich  bei  etner  von  ihm 
gegebenen  Gasterei  den  Witz,  ,,iif!ter  das  Fraiienzinimer  Fuchse  mit 
Hunden  zu  )agen*\  Bei  einer  Schlittenfdlirt  hatten  einige  Schweden 
„SchUngen,  welch e  sie  dem  Weibervolkc,  das  obne  Manner  auf  der  Stralie 
stand,  Liber  den  Kopf  warfen,  und  sie  m  Sell  nee  hcrumwSlzten/*  *^) 

Das  waren  damals  deiitsche  Sitten!  Und  dabeh  gebabte  man  sich 
franzOsisch  —  elegant*  FranzOsische  Sitte,  oder  das,  was  man  dafiir  hielt, 
gait  allein  filr  fein, 

„Meinc  Mutter  in  der  Jugend, 

weist  mich  an  zu  aller  Tug  end. 

daii  ich  lernte  HOffhgkeit, 

wie  it)  Frankreich  thun  die  Lent," 
beriihmt  sich  ein  wohlerzogepes  Madchen,^'^) 

Besonders  die  auslandische  Kleidung  versetzte  die  Deiitschen  in 
Begeisterung.  ,,Dann  eiii  teutscher  were  wie  ein  affe;  was  er  sehe  von 
anderii  nationen,   wie   sie   sich  kleiden,    also  w^olt    ers  irien  nach  him/' 


At;imo<IctTAcht  tm    17.  Jahihuindert.     (Fakiicnlie  des  Kupferiliche«  von  TU) 
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sagt  bereits  zweihundert  Jahre  fmher  Agricola,  Man  wuBte  sich  in  Un- 
natur  nicht  geoug  zo  tun.  Die  M^lnner  liefien  die  Liebeslocke  voni  linken 
Ohr  auf  dte  Schtilter  herabhangen,  oder  deckten  die  glattgeschorenen 
K^pfe  mit  Periicken  und  steckten  sich  in  franzGsisch  oder  spanisch  ge- 
schnittene  Galakieider. 

Die  Dam  en  jener  exzedierenden  Zeit  taten  es  den  M^nnern  natOrlich 
gleich,  weon  nicht  zuvor,  Grand  genug  fiir  die  Herrn  auf  der  Kanzel, 
einen  eigenen  Teufel  fiir  die  weibliche  Schw^che  verantwortlich  zu 
macben*  ,,Der  h  la  mode  Teufel.  Nach  der  heutigen  Hoffartb  an 
Kleydern,  Haaren,  Scbminken,  Entblossen  und  Marinicbfaltigkeit  und  Ab- 
scheulicbkeit:  der  Entschuldigiingen  Nichtigkeit  und  Absteilung  Notb- 
wendlgkeit  vorgestellet  von  Jobannes  Hartmannc),  der  heiligen  Scbrift 
Doctor*'  Rothenburg  ob  d.  Tauber  1675,  wettert  gegcn  die  Mode- 
torheiten.  Gleicb  auf  der  dritten  Seite  sagt  der  Verfasser:  „Das  Frauen* 
zimmer  ist  nicht  zufrieden  mit  des  Leibes  Proportion,  wie  sie  der  ge- 
treue  Qott  erscbaffen  und  gebildet,  sondern  muli  wider  die  natiirliche 
Konstitutioti  eingekleidet,  geschniirt  und  gerattelt  werden".  Und  in 
dieser  Tonart  gebt  es  weiter  von  der  Mode  bis  zur  ganzen  Lebens- 
fuhnjng:  ,,k  la  mode  gebt  man,  k  la  mode  gedenket  man,  k  la  mode 
iebt  man  und  h  la  mode  holt  einen  schliel]lich  der  Teufel*'.^*) 

Bei  der  Frauenwelt  h  la  mode  war  die  stark e  Entbl51iung  von 
Schulter,  Nacken  und  Brust  das  Hauptmerkmal  der  Kleidung,  ^Der 
Schnee,  der  mebr  als  Feuer  hitzte'\  mulite  zur  Schau  gestellt  werden* 
^  .  .  .  Bald  zeiget  sie  mit  Lust 
Den  aufgequollen  Schatz  der  offenbahren  Brust,** 
sagt  Rachel  in  seiner  Satire  ,,Das  poetiscbe  Frauenzimmer  oder  B5se 
Steben".  Dazu  geborte  der  Reifrock,  die  Robe  mit  Schleppe  und  das 
durch  die  Dekolletierung  nOtige  Korsett,  Ein  seltenes  Gedicht  aus  dem 
endenden  siebzehnten  jahrhundert  kritisiert  die  Tracbt  einer  Modedame 
so  eingebend,  dali  mir  sein  Abdruck  die  Angabe  und  Beschreibung  der 
einzelnen  Stiicke  abnimmt. 

„Der  Leib  ii^t  scbOn  geschniirt.  das  Brllstclien  ist  geschnitten 
Nach  ihres  Leibes  Lang',    Ganz  vorne  in  der  Mitten 
Da  mUssen  Jiegen  bloli,  der  schttnen  Aepfel  Paar, 
Sie  gleichen'  oftermals  dem  schwarz  und  gelben  Haar, 
Klar  muD  es  sein  gcstflrkt,  damit  man  siehet  blicken, 
Wie  docb  zwei  Dinge  sich  so  artlich  kttnoen  schicken; 
Die  Aermel  mlissen  welt  als  aufgeblasen  stehn 
Und  vorne  Krausen  dran,  sonst  kOnnen  sie  nicht  gehn. 
Jetzt  trflgt  das  Frauenvnik  auch  grolie  Stutzerkrausen^ 
Die  nilissen  vor  der  Hand  wie  dicke  Wolkcn  brausen. 
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Das  JSckchen  muB  so  knapp  am  JungfernkOrper  liegeit, 

DaB  sie  sich  mSgep  kaum  zur  Erde  nieder  biegen; 

Es  wird  dazm  ges^chntirt,  nach  bester  Tablatur 

Das  Mieder  and  der  Latz  mit  einer  Silberschinir 

Recht  wo  der  Mittelpuiikt  der  beiden  Citroneri, 

Da  maB  ein  ROschen  zart  voji  Gold  and  Silber  wohnea* 

Der  Wunderstein  Magnet,  der  pflegt  sich  zu  bemiihen, 

Die  schwersten  Dinge  audi  mit  FleiU  on  sich  zu  zieben: 

Gleich  also  macht  cs  aucb  die  Rose,  so  da  steht, 

Zteht  Finger  zu  sich  zu»  gleich  eben  dem  Magnet. 

Dort  wo  der  spitze  Latz,  da  griint  ein  Sonnnergarten, 

Da  hat  man  immerfort  Riechbijsche  zu  gewarten: 

Das  Frauenziefer  all  stt'ckt  Strilaiichen  vorne  fiir, 

Als  vvenn  am  selben  Ort  sie  schenken  stetig  Bier. 

Der  Pelz  mtiU  nach  der  L'dng  fein  zierlich  zugeschnitteii, 

UnzShlig  Falten  drauf,  auch  vornen  in  der  Mitten 

Da  miili  er  sein  bespitzt,  gcschlitzet  and  gentzt, 

Die  Falten  mtissen  sein,  verfallcn  and  verfitzt. 

Es  kommt  jetzt  alles  hoch,  jetzt  ist  es  an  den  Tagen, 

Dal3  nnser  Jungfern  Volk  will  iiicht  mehr  SchQrtzen  tragen, 

Kiel  stutzen  sie  daher,  ja  diirffen  lieber  sehn, 

DaB  sie  gleich  Even  dort  mit  Blattern  mQchten  gehn. 

Das  jtrnge  Mfhinervnlk  triigt  Degen  an  der  Seiten, 

Also  das  Jungfernvolk  denkt  immer  atich  zu  streiten; 

Statt  Degens  hilngen  sie  von  Silber  zubercit't 

Das  Scheidchen,  Messer  und  Gabel  an  die  Seit. 

Ja  manche  hat  furwalir  das  Bund  der  Schliissel  hangen 

Nicht  anders  als  wenn  kommt  Tor-Mertcn  liergegangen. 

Die  StrOmpfchen  mitssen  rot  von  Liebesfarbe  sein 

Blati,  griin,  gt^lb  oder  sonst  was  gibet  hellen  Schein. 

Die  Schuh  die  mtissen  sein,  mit  grolien  Hcirnerspitzen, 

Drauf  mtissen  sdi6n  geftlgt,  die  bunten  F^osen  sitzen. 

Vom  Hemde  schwcig  ich  still  wie  das  muB  sein  genUht, 

Zerstochen  und  zertan,  zerwickelt  und  zcrdrelit."-^) 

Der  alte  Poet  erwUbnt  in  seiner  sonst  recht  gewissenhaften  liiventar- 
aufnahme  die  Beinkleider  nicht.  Nur  m  strengsten  Winter  wurden, 
doch  durchaus  nicht  allgemeiii,  von  mancben  Damen  Pelzhosen  getragen^ 
^Peltzhosen  seynd  mit  geschmeidigem  Rauchwerk  geflitterte  Bein-Kleider, 
doch  von  eiriem  gantz  besonderen  Schnitt,  so  das  Frauenzimmer  im  Winter 
manchiTiahl  zu  tragen  pfleget'V,  vernieldet  ein  j,Fraueuzimuier-Lexicon'\ 
Htngegen  waren  schvvere,  pelzgefutterte  UnterrOcke  im  Qebraiich, 

Auch  sonst  noch  lUSt  sich  der  Verfasser  der  Jungfernanatomie 
einige  Unterlassuogsslinden  zu  schulden  kommen.  So  vergilit  er  den 
Reifrock,    dessen    Entstehung    Moscherosch   in    seinen   ^Philander    von 
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Sittewalds  wuoderliche  und  wahrhafte  Gesichte'*  in  naturwiichsigs^r 
Weise  erzlihlt/'''^)  Im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  war  diesem  merkwtjrdig^m 
Ungetiim  nur  eine  kurze  Daiier  beschieden.  Erst  im  Rokoko  sollte  er 
wieder  wie  ein  Phonix  aus  der  Asche  ersteho,  Wahrend  der  spateren 
k  la  Mode-Epoche  fristete  er  sein  Dasein  bei  altern  Biirgerfraun  und 
bei  Nonnen,  Die  protestantischen  Stiftsdamen  mtissen  glekhfalls  iim 
1619  noch  in  der  Tonne  gesteckt  haben,  da  ihnen  eine  braunschweigisch- 
lUneburgische  Verordnung  in  jenem  Jahr  verbietet,  ,,mit  Eisen  oder  sonst 
weit  ausgesperrte  R5cke  zu  tragen*'.'^  Sieben  Jahre  vorher  untersagt 
eine  sSchsische  Kleiderordnung  alle  ^Xeibeisen'*  oder  „die  groUen  Eisen 
und  Wiilste  unter  den  Rcicken'\  Ferner  gedenkt  Seyfart  weder  der  Schleier 
noch  der  Masken,  die  h5fischen  und  affektierten  Damen  iinentbebrlich 
schienen.  ,.So  bat  beutiges  Tages  ein  wiistes,  iingestaltes,  verhdhntesr 
beflecktes  Jungfrauengesicht  zur  BeschOnigung  und  Bemantelung  solche, 
Ungestali  die  Masken  und  den  Flor  erdaclit,  damit  sie  ihr  Oesicht  da- 
hinter  verbergen  k5nnte/'*^)  Bei  diesen  Gesichtshiillen  darf  auch  der 
SchSnheitspfiasterchen  nicht  vergessen  werden ,  die  schon  die  Rdme- 
rinnen  gebraucbten :  „  .  .  ,  durch  ein  H^iutlein  wird  sauber  die  Wange 
bedeckt*'^'*},  die  damals  ihre  Wiedergeburt  in  Frankreich,  also  auch  in 
Deutschland  feierten.  Wie  uberhaupt  ein  geistlidier  Eiferer  den  gar  nicht 
unUblen  Gedanken  produztert:  „Lamode  sey  eine  Narrheit,  so  die 
Schneider  zu  Parili  auf  die  Bahn  bringen*\ 

In  seinem  Kapitel  „Venusnarren'*  sagt 
Moscherosch:  ,,Andere  —  Jungfrauen  — ,  urn 
schamhaftzu  Grscheinen,verpflasterten  dasGesicht 
hier  und  da  mit  schwarzen  Taftschandflecken, 
und  schamten  sich  dessen  nicht;" '^^)  ,,Sie  klebet 
ans  Gesicht,  wie  wol  es  unterletzet,  Ein  Schwartzes 
Pflastermahii  damit  der  weiSe  Schein  der 
Schneegeleichen  Haut  mag  offenbahrer  seyn" 
sagt  Rachel  in  seinem  ,,Poetischen  Frauen- 
zimmer*', 

Diese  ,,Schattier-FIeckeln",  wie  sie  J.  V. 
Neiner  in  Wien  nennt,*^)  retteten  sich  gllickflch 
zum  Rokoko  hiniiber;  in  dem  sie  Wangen  und 
Nacken  der  Hofdamen  wie  der  gefailtgen 
Sch5nen  zierten.     Es  wird  spater  noch  mehr  darUber  zu  sagen  sein, 

Wie   diese   aus   Frankreich   iiberkommene   Mode,    nahm    anch   das 
Schminken    in    unerhorter    Weise    iiberhand.     Der   Rostocker    Prediger 


ScKonheltj  Ptiastcrchen. 

(Aus  RcArtiilcUl  Changeling'* 

London  1050  } 
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Nikolaus  Gryse  behandelt  1604  dieses  Thema  in  der  27.  Frage  seiner 
Laienbibel:  „er  Angesichte  vorwanschapen  (verunstalten)  se  mit  Diivels 
drecke  vnde  Sathans  gpecke,  dat  ydt  glentzet,  alse  eine  gemalede 
Hilligen  larve  vnde  gesminkendes  vnd  vernitzedes  Conterfye  des 
blenckernden  Lacifers*',  Um  lebhafte  Wangen  zu  bekommen,  rieben 
sich  die  BUrgerst5cbter  das  Antlitz  mit  rotgefarbten  ledernen  Lappen 
ein;^-)  „RosentUcher'\  nennt  sie  Ainaranthes.  Wer  von  Natur  aus  tjber 
zu  knallige  Farben  verfligte,  ,,atS  Koblen,  Kreide,  Pfaster,  spanisches 
Wachs  (Siegellack)  und  dergleichen".  Logau  verurteilt  energisch  solche 
Toilettenkunste  und  mit  Ihm  all  die  anderen  Sittenrichter,  Der  geistvolfe 
Schlesier^  nach  Lessing  der  deutsche  Martial,  Catull  und  Dionysius  Cato  in 
einer  Person,  sagt  in  einem  Epigramm: 

Wenn  sich  Weiber  schminkeni 
1st  es  wie  ein  Winken, 
DaU  man  aufgenommen, 
Wolle  man  nur  kommen. '*^^ 

Der  der  be  Franziskaner  Abraham  a.  St.  Clara  ist  urwuchsiger  ge- 
artet.  Er  findet  ganz  andere  Worte  fiir  die  geschminkten  Damen:  Ihr 
Kohtbutten,  ihr  Miist-Confectt  ihr  gefirniste  Erd-Schrollen,  ihr  muff  en  de 
Kraut-T5pff,  ihr  glantzende  Maden-SSck,  ihr  gemahlte  Sautrog,  ihr  iiber- 
zogne  Waldschwamen,  ihr  poUterte  Luder,  ihr  verzuckerte  Aas,  ihr  ver- 
milscherte  Elendhaut,  ihr  versilberte  Eyterbolzen,  ihr  verwUster  Wust 
(auch  verstehe  ich  boffertige  Weiber)  und  zwar  diejenige,  welche  mit 
der  von  GOttlidier  Allmacht  ertbeilter  Bildnu^  nit  zufrieden,  sondern 
selbes  mit  allerley  erdenklichen  Mittein  suchen  zu  verbessern  ,  .  .  ,  * 
Aber  macht  euch  nur  mit  frembden  Anstrich  roth,  der  Teuffel  wird  es 
euch  zu  seiner  Zeit  braun  genug  machen/*^'*)  Man  rOtet  sich  die  Lippen 
mit  ,»Rothen-Mund-Balsam*\  ,,Sie  schmaiert  gleicht  und  schwarzet  der 
Augen  diinnes  Haar'\  pudert  sich  mit  ,,Perlweili''^^'')  ja: 

Wenn  ich  erzehlen  sollt,  die  Scliminken  alle  sagen, 
Miifit  ich  vier  Wochen  erst  die  Apothcker  fragen 
Wodurch  die  Stirne  gllinzt,  wodurch  die  Backen  roth  .  .  , 

sagt  die  Jungfern*Anatomie. 

Besonders  abfallig  iluUerten  sich  die  Zeitgenossen  darOber,  dalJ 
,,hoffertige  und  leichtfertige  Weiber''  ,,Migdlein,  sogar  Knablein  von 
4—8  Jahren  mit  Schminken  bedecken,  ma!en,  salben  und  mebrerlei 
andere  Ueppigkeit  zu  treiben  mit  der  unschuldigen  Jugend**.  Gegen  die 
Herausstaffierung  der  Kinder  und  Behllngung  mit  den  kostbarsten 
Klein odien  bis  zur  Ubedadung  lassen  sich   die  Hamburger  und  slichsischen 
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Kl eider ordnungen  aus.  In  Hamburg  wird  den  Jungfrauen  unter  fiinfzehii 
Jahren  der  Gebrauch  golden er  Ketten  untersagt/*'*) 

Wenn  sich  die  Herren  von  ihrer  Phtlippika  gegen  das  Schminken 
etwas  verpustet  hatten,  zogen  sie  mit  dem  wiedergewonnenen  Atem 
gegen  das  Schniiren  ios.  i^Die  efenden  verblendeten  Seelen  suchen,  um 
sich  bey  dem  Manns-Volck  beliebt  und  recommendabel  zu  machen,  den 
Ruhm  einer  ausbiindigen  Schonheit  davon  zu  tragen,  darum  sparen  sie 
keine  Milhe  noch  Kosten  noch  Unge!egenbeit,  indem  sie  vielmal  den 
Leib  dermaCen  einschnuren,  und  pressen,  daii  kein  Scharff-Richter  es 
arger  macheo  kOnnte,  daraus  denn  bey  manchen  eine  Blutstiirtzung, 
Schwindsuclit,  Verderbung  des  Magens,  und  andere  Krankheiten  ent- 
steben^\-'^) 

Der  verkappte  Jesuit  Albertinus  widmet  ,,der  Weiber  FOrwitz, 
Hoffart  vnd  Eytelkeit  in  Kleydern''  ein  Kapitel  in  seinem  verbissenen 
,,Lucifers  Kontgreich  vnd  Seelengesatdt,  oder  Narrenhatz'',  in  dem  er 
etlichen  ,,Naliwitzigen  Weibern*'  vorwirft.  ,,Hat  ein  Handwerks,  Mahlers, 
Goldtschmidts,  Singers.  Bierbrewers,  Metzgers,  Schtiesters,  Schneiders 
Weib  oder  Tochter  gelt,  so  kleyden  sie  sich  eben  so  stattlich  und 
prilchtlicli,  als  die  Hof-  und  Burgers-Frawen/*  .  Die  Geschlechter-  und 
Doktors-Fraiien  ziehn  sicb  wie  die  Adelichen,  diese  wie  Gr^finnen  und 
FUrstitinen  an,  so  daiJ  sich  .diese  dber  die  Hoffahrt  ihrer  Untertanen 
sch^men  mussen  und  nicht  mehr  wissen,  was  sie  als  Standeskleidung 
anlegen  soil  en.  ^^^)  Ferner  beschwert  er  sich  dariiber,  dali  die  Frauen 
den  ganzen  Vormittag  vor  dem  Spiegel  sitzen,  um  nachmittags  herum- 
zuschweifen,  dann  daO  sie  sich  ,,auti  lauter  Hoffart  vnnd  FUrwitz  an- 
streichen,  vnnd  anders  bescbaffen  seyn  wtHten,  weder  wie  GOTT  sie 
erschaffen  hat:  Sie  erpostuliren  vnnd  beschw^eren  sich  auch  gleichsam 
gegen  GOTT,  vnnd  sprechen:  Du  hast  mich  blaich  geinacht,  als  wann 
fch  gleichsani  hafb  todt  were,  Ich  aber  wii  mich  roth  vnd  weifi  machen: 
Du  hast  mich  schwartz  wie  einen  halben  Mohren  gemacht,  ich  aber  wjl 
mich  fein  w^eiliblaich  machen:  Du  hast  mich  kurtz  und  klein  wie  ein 
Zwergel  gemacht,  ich  aber  wil  mich  durch  hohe  Schuech,  Pantoflen 
vnd  langen  Schw^eif  ansehnikh,  fang  vnd  groLS  machen:  Du  hast  mtch 
mager  vnd  onansehnlich  gemacht,  ich  aber  wil  mich  dorch  meine  auli- 
geschopffte  vnd  gefUterte  Kleider  feist  vnnd  ansehnlich  machen:  Du  hast 
mich  kahl  vnnd  glatzet  gemacht,  ich  aber  wil  f  rembde  Haar  aufsetzen : 
Du  hast  gleichwoS  gesagt,  dali  oiemandt  seiner  Lang  ein  Elen  zusetzen 
noch  kein  einiges  H^rlein  weifi  oder  schwartz  machen  kttnne,  jhr  aber 
\v6Uet  jhnc  dutch  ewer  Haarferben,  Haarpilffen  vnnd  kr^useln  zu  einem 
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Lugner  machen,  derwegen  kennet  GOTT  solcher  ewer  gefarbtes  vnd 
angestricbenes  Angesictit  nicht,  dann  er  hats  nicht  also  erschaffen'*,^'*) 
A!s  Bestandteile  von  Schtninken  bezeichnet  er  Quecksilber,  Schlangen- 
schmalz,  ,,das  Koth''  von  Nattern,  Mausen,  Htinden  oder  W61  fen  .,vnnd 
sonst  vil  aodere  schandliche  vnd  stinkende  Ding,  die  ich  schamhalben 
nicht  nennen  darff'\ 

Das  tst  dorchaus  nicht  Dbertrfebeti,  wle  ein  Schmitikrezept  aus  dem 
siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  dartun  mag.  ,,Nimm  weiBer  Hormingsbllite  so 
viel  du  wilst,  gieBe  Wasser  drauff  und  destillire  es»  Hernach  nim 
WeiBwurtz,  so  vil  du  abermahls  wilst,  schiltte  das  vorhin  destillirte 
Wasser  drauff,  und  destilllre  es  nochmals.  Alsdann  nimm  Kuhmist, 
im  May  gesammlet,  so  viel  du  ebenfalls  wiist,  und  schOtte  das  destillirte 
Wasser  wieder  drauff  usw,,  so  hast  du  ein  schones  Schminkwasser/''*'^) 
Der  Autor  macht  daraul  aufmerksam,  daB  der  Koth  riechen  muO,  sonst 
hiift  er  nicht.  Aulierdem  empfiehlt  er  noch  als  Sdidnhertsmittel:  Fuchs- 
kot,  Eidechsenkot,  Krokodillenkot,  Sperlingskot,  Taubenmist  und  andere, 
noch  viel  ekelhaftere  Exkremente. 

Die  Schminke  hatte  nun  auch  im  Puder  einen  Rivalen  erhalten. 
„Welt  ist  niit  sich  selbst  nicht  einig:  greisen   macht  ihr  doch  ein  Grauen 
Und  jetzt  sieht  man  grau  sich  machen  sch^Vne  Jungfern,  junge  Frauen."**) 

Man  puderte  weniger  Antlitz  und  Nacken  als  die  Haare,  die  schneeweiB 
erscheinen  muUten. 

Diese  Haare  wurden  hoch  aufgetiirmt  getragen  und  auf  diesen  ein 
absonderliches  H^ubchen  aus  Spitzen  gesetzt,  das  man  nach  der  Er- 
finderin,  Marie  Angelique  de  Scoraille  de  Roussiile,  Herzogin  von  Fon- 
tanges  (1661  —  1681),  einer  Gunstdame  des  Gdttlichen  Ludvvig,  Fon- 
tange  nannte,  Diese  Fontange-Mode  beherrschte  bis  zum  Jahr  1714 
die  Damenwelt  dies-  und  jcnseits  der  Vogesen. 

So  eine  erbarmliche  Tracht  wie  diese  Fontangen  mulite  friiher  oder 
spiJter  Qottes  Zorn  herausfordern ,  sagten  die  GetstUchen.  Und  so 
geschah  es  denn  aiich.  Gott  lieli  Kinder  mit  GewMchsen  k  la  Fontange 
zur  Welt  kommen.  So  in  einem  Dorfe,  eine  Meile  von  Colditz  in 
Franken,  Dann:  ,,Anno  1697,  den  18.  Oktober,  berichtet  Herr  D, 
Qtttze,  Superint.  zu  Annaberg  in  das  HochlObiiche  Ober-Consistorium 
zu  Dresden,  daB  den  15.  Oktober  zu  Buchholtze,  einem  Stiidtlein  on* 
weit  Annaberg  gelegen,  ein  TOchterlein  tod  zur  Welt  gebohren  worden, 
welches  aiiff  dem  Kopfe  ein  Gewachs  in  Form  etner  Fontangen,  so  9 
Zoll  hoch  gewesen,  mit  auf  die  Welt  gebracht,  darinnen  auch  kleine 
Gebeine  gefunden  worden,  wie  die  DrSther  in  den  Fontangen  zu  seyn 
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pflegen.*'  So  gar  Lilmmer,  Ferkel  tind  Kalber  wurden  mit  solchen  Hauben 
geboren ! 

Bereits  frliher  schon  batten  die  Modetorheiten  und  Slinden  solche 
Mifigeburten  hervorgerufen.  Andreas  Celichtus,  Qeneralsiiperintendent 
der  AUmarck,  ver5ffentlichte  im  Jabre  1579  ,,Eine  Htstorie  von  einer 
haBlJchen  Wunder-  und  MiBgeburt*'  in  einem  Orte  bei  Stendal,  wo  ein 
Kind  mit  weiten  niederlMndischen  Pluderbosen  auf  die  Welt  gekommen 
Ebenso  wurde  in  der  Uckermark  zu  Templin  ein  Schaf  mit  einer 
Pumphose  geboren,  ,, alien  HoffUrtigen  in  Kleidung  zur  Warnung 
gestellt".^^)     Ja,  die  Mode  kann  Wunder  verrichten! 

Einige  Stellen  einer  Letpziger  KleiderordnLing  aus  der  Mitte  des 
siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  ergeben  ein  febbaftes  Biid  von  der  Moden- 
und  Trachtenwirtschaft.  Da  sicb  der  trockene  beb^rdliche  ErlaB  von 
alien  Obertreibiingen  priesterlicber  Sittenmeister  und  Moralprediger  fern- 
hSlt.  wird  der  Auszug  eine  wertvolle  Ergiinzung  zu  den  Stinimen  der 
Priester,  ,,Damit  ein  jedvveder  ferner  und  desto  Besser  wissen  m5ge» 
wessen  er  sich  im  Gebrauch  des  Zeuges  eigentlich  zu  verhalten,  und 
wie  in  Kleidung  ein  Stand  von  dem  andern  zu  unterscheiden ,  so  soli 
anf^nglicb  den  Ratspersonen,  dero  Weibern  und  Tochtern  Seidenatlas, 
Doppeldamast^^)  auf  atlasnen  Boden,  Tobin,  Seidenrupf,  glatter  Terponell, 
Ormesin,*)  Doppeldaffent**)  nnd  was  danmter  ist;  den  fiihrnehmensten 
Handelsleuten  aber  mehr  nicht  als  Luckeser-Damast,***)  Tobin,  glatter 
Terponell  und  was  an  Wert  geringer,  verstattet  sein,  zu  Ehrenkleider 
zu  tragen,  den  andern  KrBmern  und  gemeinen  Blirgern  und  dero 
Weibern  und  Trichtern  wird  Doppel-Daffent,  Chamlot^t)  Virtrat  und  an- 
dere  geringere  Zeuge  zur  Kleidung  erlaubt,  bingegen  wird  ihnen  unter- 
saget,  daB  sie  sich  der  andern  hfiheren  und  k5stlicheren  Zeuge,  als  des 
guten  glatten  und  gebliimten,  wie  atich  des  Caffa-Sammets  auf  atlalJnem 
Boden,  dergleichen  Terponells,  auch  des  venedischen,  mit  Blumen  ge- 
wirkten  Tobins  so  weit  entbalten,  dali  das  Weibsvolk  solche  zu  ganzen 
Kleidern,  R5cken,  und  Jungfranen  keine  Schiirzen  von  gulden  oder 
silbern  Stiick,  gutem  Sammei,  und  was  darliber  und  ktjstlicher  ist.  tragen 
sollen.     Jedoch  ist  ihnen  unbenommen,  Leibchen  und  Wflmmschen  (wie 


•j  Mit  Blumen  durchwirktes  Satin. 

•*)  Manunterscliied  Futter-Daffet.  Doppel-Daffet.Bordel-Daffet,schlechter 
und  gewasserter  Daffet.    Abrah   a   St.  Clara,  Etwas  ftir  alle.    S.  880. 

•••)  Aus  Lucca  in  Italien 

t)  Auch  Camelot  „wird  in  England  aus  Kameelhaaren  oder  halbseiden 
gewebt  und  ist  zuweilen  mit  Gold-  oder  Silberfaden  durchschossen**. 
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sie  jetzo  genannt  zu  werden  pflegen)  von  jetzo  specificirten  scbwarzen 
Zeugen  (ausgeschieden  des  gulden  und  silbern  Stucks)  sich  zu  Ehren 
zu  gebrauchen.  .  /' 

,,Und  well  zum  andern  die  Erfahrung  bisher  bezeuget,  daB  in  der 
Manier  und  Form  der  Kleider  bei  den  Weibspersonen  die  gr5&te  Hof- 
fahrt  verborgen  stecket,  als  soHen  hiermit  alle  ausl^ndischen  Trachten, 
es  sei  fraoziisisch,  englisch,  oder  wie  es  Namen  haben  mag,  insonder- 
beit  aber  die  doppelten  tmd  allzoweiten  Arm  el,  die  allzutief  gescbnittenen 
Leibchen,  dadurch  die  Hillse  und  Oberteil  des  Leibes  nicht  ohne  Argernis, 
Obelstand  und  Frechheit  ganzlich  entbl56t  gesebep  werden,  wie  auch 
die  langen,  auf  der  Erden  herschleifenden  ROcke,  item  die  UnterrScke 
von  ktistlichen  Seidenzeugen  nut  giiiden  und  silbern  Spitzen  verbrHmt, 
Oder  kostbarem  Futter  gefuttert,  wie  audi  die  seidenen  StrUmpfe  mil 
gulden  und  silbern  Zwickeln,  ingleichen  die  weilien,  gute  sammtene,  mit 
Gold  und  Silber  gestickten  oder  mit  Spitzen  und  Borten  belegten  Schuhe 
g^nzlich  abgeschafft  sein/'  Alle  auffallenden  Haartrachten,  jeglicher 
Schmuck  von  Gold  und  Edelsteinen  war  verboten. 

Handwerkerfrauen  und  -Tochter  batten  sich  .,alles  Seidengewand, 
gOldene  Armb^nder,  Hals-  und  andere  Ketten  und  Perlen  zu  enthalten, 
Nur  ,,Schamlot  und  was  darunter  und  geringer  ist"  wird  ihnen  zu  tragen 
erlaubt, 

Zu  soldi  beli5rdlidien  Verordnungen  fiigte  noch  die  Geistlichkeit 
die  ihren*  In  der  Magdeburger  Kirchenordnung  z,  B,  war  es  verboten, 
in  Trachten,  die  „argerni(3  geben'*  zur  Kommunion  und  zum  Abendmahl 
zu  kommen.^*) 

Die  ganzen  Mode-  und  Sittenauswuchse  dieser  Epoclie  fallt  ein 
damals  beliebter  Kanzelredner,  A.  Mengering,  zusammen'*^):  „Sebt  nur 
an  das  Putzwx^sen,  Zier  und  Sdimiicken  der  Weiberf  Seht  wie  sie 
ihre  Haare  bleichen,  h^ngen  den  SchMdel  tjber  ein  en  Gang  in  die  Sonne, 
wasdien  sicb  mit  sonderlicher  zugericbteter  Lauge  volt  lauter  HoHahrt 
und  Ziererei.  Sie  schmieren,  schmiicken  und  streichen  mit  diesem  und 
mit  jenem  W^sserlein  (die  Wanne  zu  8—12  Grosdien  geltend),  mit 
diesem  und  dem  spanisclicn  KJeisterwerk.  Eine  will  klar  und  weil5 
sein,  die  andere  gluhend  und  rot,  und  machens  oft  so  grob,  dali  man 
das  Geschmiere  hinter  den  Ohren  kleben  sieht,  oder  der  Safran  in  den 
Haaren  klebt.  Dabei  ist  kein  Glaube,  keine  Andadit,  kein  Gewissen! 
-  Des  Spiegels  kfinneo  sie  gar  nicht  entbebren,  und  stehen  stets  vor 
ihm.  So  tragen  sie  auch  die  Spiegel  nicht  nur  tSglich  in  den  Beuteln, 
sondern  auch  auf  ihren  NMhekissen.     Ja  Spfegel  haben  sie  sogar  in  den 
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BOchern,  die  sie  mit  in  die  Kirche  nehmen;  wenn  man  nun  meint,  sie 
sind  andiichtig  und  iesen  in  den  Buchern,  so  schauen  sie  sich  und  an- 
dere  in  den  Spiegel.  Eine  Schande  ist  es  niit  den  groiien  ungeheuren 
Oclisenkopfen  und  groOen  ZOpfen  von  gelben  Haaren,  die  sie  um  die 
Kopfe  herumlegen  wie  groQe  Wasch-Plauel,  daO  man  Pferde  darauf 
tummeln  mdchte. 

Auch  will  es  bei  uns  Deutschen  und  Sachsen  aufkommen,  daB  der 
Weibspersonen  grofie  Oppigkeit  sich  erzeigt  in  dem  schandliclien  Ent- 
bfOJien.  O!  Greuel  und  Frevel  das  zu  zeigen,  was  heimlich  bleiben 
soli!  —  Das  geschieht  nun  besonders  von  den  MUdchen,  solchen 
Schnepperlingen,  die  ibre  Mfiuler  gar  nicht  genug  aufthun  k5onen»  daO 
doch  sokhe  Rauschausse  etwas  auf  die  Schnfibei  bekamen!  Damit 
siindigen  sie  contra  bumllitatem  verecundiam  et  modestiam  sexus  suf. 
So  machen  es  aber  heuttges  Tages  die  manoerstichtigen  Weibsstiicke, 
ehe  sie  Tiocb  vor  einem  Freier  oder  Briuttgam  wissen,  ranzen  und 
lanfen,  und  bieten  sich  gleicbsam  selbst  zom  Kauf  an,  durch  solche 
Liebes-Mercanzen  aber,  beschandflecken  sie  sicti  selbst  nicht  wenig.  — 
Ach  Gott!  Sonst  war  eine  Jimgfrau  eine  Alma,  jetzt  macht  sie  sich 
selbst  zur  Almoda, 

Das  kommt  auch  daher,  daU  viele  in  solche  Comoedien  gehen,  wie 
welche  jetzt  agirt  werden.     Das  ist  liebliches  Zeug! 

Es  sprichi  aber  der  Prophet  Jesaias  III.,  16,  17,  also:  Und  der 
Herr  spricht,  darum,  daU  die  T5chter  Zions  stolz  sind  und  gehen  mit 
aufgerichteten  H^Isen,  mit  geschminkten  Angesichten,  treten  einher  und 
schwenzein,  und  haben  kr)Stliche  Schuhe  an  ihren  Ftifien,  so  wird  der 
Herr  ibr  Geschmeide  wegnehmen,  die  Hefte,  die  Spangen,  die  Kettlein, 
die  Hauben,  die  Flittern,  die  Gebrame,  die  Schniirlein,  die  BisamUpfel, 
die  Ohrenspangen,  die  Ringe,  die  Haarbander,  die  Mantel,  die  Schleier, 
die  Spiegel,  die  Beutel,  die  Ko!!er,  die  Borten,  und  wird  eben  ein  loses 
Band  filr  einen  Giirtel,  und  eine  Qlatze  flir  das  krause  Haar,  und  fCir 
einen  weiten  Mantel  ein  enger  Sack,  welches  alles  um  deiner  Hofart 
und  SchOne  willen  etc. 

So  ist  es  aber  mit  dem  Weibervolkel  Da  mussen  sie  haben 
mancherlei  Schleier,  gelb  und  klar,  mit  silbernen  und  gUldenen  Streiflein 
und  hohlen  Nathen,  schOne  kostbare  Miitzen,  Schlappen,  Parete  von 
Sammet,  Cartek,  klein,  groli,  rund,  eckigt,  mrt  breitem  Rande  und  Auf- 
schlHgen,  mit  dickem  Zobel-Gebrame,  (aus  welchen  MiJtzen  manche  aus- 
sahen,  wie  Alriinchen  (Alraunen),  grotie  Wulste,  schOne  Hauben*  die 
in  die  Augen  flindern.   und   gilt  deren  keine  nicht,   wenn   sie   nicht  10 
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Oder  15,  auch  20  Gulden  kostet;  dabei  stehen  wohl  seidene  Z6pfe, 
Bander,  giildene  Schntiren,  dicke  Perlenbander,  schmale  und  Borten, 
mft  silbernen  Nadeln,  giildene  Hefte,  Knaufe,  kostliche  KrSnze,  u,  dergl  m. 
An  den  Hals  gehbren  viele  seltsame,  wunderiiche,  grolie  und  kleine 
Ketten.  Darnach  muU  man  haben  seine  Thiesem-KnOpfe,  gekriimte 
GoldgUlden,  Herzlein,  Kreuzlein,  edie  Gestefne  in  Gold  gefafit,  kOstliche 
Kragen,  Schleier,  heroach  kommen  die  feineo,  bunten  hiirischen  Brust- 
latze  Oder  Vorhange  etc.,  weifie  Handschuhe,  Roller,  die  herrlichen 
ScbHublein  von  Damasken.  Da  schnuret  und  prelit  man  sich,  daO  man 
dartiber  ungesund  wird.  Hierzu  gehOren  noch  die  schmalen,  spitzigen 
Schuhe  etc. 

Ach,  welche  Zeit  haben  solche  Schlumpsacke  nur  zu  verweoden, 
um  die  Nathe  dieses  tollen  Putzwerks  zu  fertigen!  Da  giebt  es 
mancherlei  NSbte,  Spanische,  Welsche,  Englische  Nathe,  mit  mancherlei  Bc- 
nennungen,  z.  B,  die  blinde  Naht,  4l!e  Hohloath,  Kaisernath,  Schnurnath, 
Zopfnatb,  Blochsnath,  Kreuznath,  Faltennath,  Malernath,  und  dergleichen, 
kurz  soviel  Nathe,  als  es  n^rrische  K5pfe  giebt."' 

Die  katholische  Geistlidikeit  stieU  diesmal  in  dasselbc  Horn  wie 
die  Protestanten.  „Seit  zwey  Jahren  darf  ketn  Frauenzimmer  mehr  mit 
iener  Andrienne,  Volante  oder  sogenannten  franzOsjschen  Jacke  weder 
in  St  Stephans-  noch  eine  andere  grolie  Kirche  zu  Wien  kommen,  wo 
sie  nicht  Gefahr  laufen  will,  durch  die  verordneten  Anfseber  mit  Schanden 
herausgewiesen  zu  werden. 

Manche  Damen  lief  en  gleich  vom  Bette  aus,  ungeschnilret  und  Gfters 
nicht  w^enig  bloli,  wetin  sie  nur  eine  Volante  liber  sich  geworfen  batten, 
zur  Kirche  und  Communion,  welches  zu  itzt  erwMhntem  kaiserlichen 
Verbothe  AnfaB  gab.  Die  Geistlichen  liellen  bey  solcher  Gelegentieit 
ihren  Eifer  mit  gar  besondern  Ausdriickungen  von  der  Kanzel  hOren. 
Einer  von  ibnen  stellte  mit  vieler  Heftigkeit  vor:  Das  Frauenzimmer 
komme  in  Sacken  zur  Kirche,  nicht  um  ButJe  zu  tkm,  wie  die  alten 
Glaubigen  pflegten,  sondern  um  ihre  Waaren  und  Fleischbanke  desto 
besser  auszulegen,  und  kOnne  kein  Getstlicher  bey  der  Communion 
seine  Augen  mit  gutem  Gewissen  aufthuo.  Ein  anderer  PredigefJ 
drohete :  wenn  er  noch  eine  mit  entbl5Utem  Halse  zu  Gesichte  bekommen 
wurde,    wolle   er  ihr  von    der  Kanzel   berab   in  den  Busen    speyen,*'^^) 

Im  grellsten  Gegensatz  zu  dem  Luxus  nach  AuBen  stand  das  Innere 
der  Hauser.  Mit  dem  gesunkenen  Volksgeist  w^ar  auch  der  Sinn  fiir 
Behaglichkeit  der  Wohnungen  abhanden  gekommen.  Als  im  Jahre  1644 
in  Osnabriick   die  Unterhandkmgen  zwiscben  Schw^eden   und  Osterreich 
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stattfanden,  muOten  die  Gesandten  mit  den  erbarmlfchsten  Behausiingen 
vorlieb  nehmen.  ,,An  Wohntingen  war  kein  Mangel  denn  die  Mebrzahl 
der  nachber  zugekomnienen  Reichsgesandten  konnte,  wie  es  scheint, 
vollig  ieerstehende  Hyiiser  bezieben.  Aber  diese  Hiltiser,  selbst  wenn 
sie  noch  in  geh5rigem  Stande  erhalten  waren ,  boten  sehr  wenig  Be- 
quemliclikeiten  dar.  Ein  weitiaufiger  Hausfliif,  an  den  Seiten  einigc 
enge  Sttibchen  und  Kilnimercben,  in  denen  eine  Waridbank,  die  einem 
Kasten  als  Deckel  diente,  Stltlile  und  Schrlinke  ersetzte.  Hinten  iiber 
dem  Keller  ein  weitl^ufiges  finsternes  Stein werk,  mit  Holz  getafelt, 
mitunter  aticb  mit  biinten  Farben  vermalt  -  das  waren  die  GemUcber, 
die  die  Gesandten  selbst   in  den   H^iisern   der  ersten    Biirger   fanden.) 

Derartige  Wolmungen,  bar  jeden  Komforts,  waren  wohl  in  der 
Mehrzahl,  was  schon  daraus  hervorgebt,  dali  audi  das  AnlJere  der  HHuser 
mit  dem  Inneren  in  Einklang  stand.  Die  Residenz  Brannschweig  hatte 
1729  noch  fast  lauter  hGlzerne  Hauser,  desgleichen  WolfenbtitteK  Stutt- 
gart und  Karlsruhe,  in  dem  sogar  das  markgrafliche  Scbloli  kein  anderes 
Baumateria!  aufwiesj  Solchen  Hllnsern  standen  allerdings  wieder  viele 
gegenuber ,  deren  Ausschmilckung  eine  Pracht  entfalteten ,  die  in 
keinem  Verhaltnis  zu    dem    materiellen    Wohlstand   der  Besitzer   stand. 

So  hielt  die  Unnatur  der  Tracht  gleichen  Schritt  mit  der  ganzen 
Lebensfrdirung.  Der  Schein  und  die  Gespreiztheit.  die  nichtssagende 
und  klingende  Phrase  waren  alien  in  Fleisch  und  Blut  iibergegangen. 
Die  durch  den  Krieg  zurtickgebliebene  Roheit  sollte  um  jeden  Preis  ver- 
gessen  gemacht  werden.  durcb  gesucbte  Zierlichkeit,  die  aber  nichts  als 
Affektation  war.  Die  Allongeperncke  und  die  beiden  Bartkleckse  outer 
der  Nase  paUten  ebensogut  wie  die  steifen  Halskrausen»  die  unfGrmigen 
Rr*cke  und  die  zusammengeschnnrten  Biisten  zu  den  gedrechselten  Redens- 
arten,  die  man  fiir  wohlanstandig,  sogar  fiir  geistreich  hielt. 

Der  Hamburger  Notar  Albertus  Sommer  gab  im  Jahre  1662  unter 
dem  Titel  „Der  deutschen  Anfiihrer  zu  anmutigen  und  zierlichen  Ge- 
sprHcheu'*  ein  Buch  heraus,  das  ,,higendsamen  Jungfrawen'*  und  „Ge- 
sellen*'  zeigen  solite,  welcher  ,,galanter'*  Ausdriicke  sie  sich  gegenseitig 
zu  bedienen  hMten.  So  spricht  der  „Geseir\  der  eine  ,,tiigendsame 
Jungfraw"  nach  Hause  begleitet:  „lch  habe  grolie  Ursache,  mich  nun- 
melir  fUr  gliickselig  zu  schMzen  und  mich  zu  erfrewen,  dali  heutigen 
Tages  mein  Glucksstern  erst  recht  auffgangen,  zumahle  ich  nicht  alleine 
gewlirdigt  worden,  in  Gesellschaft  so  freundh'cher  und  anmuthiger  Jung- 
frawen  mit  gegenwertig  zu  sein»  sondern  auch  noch  uberdeme  die  Ehre 
gewe,  eine  so  tugendsame  Jungfraw  nach  Hause  zu  begleiten." 
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Die  .Jimgfraw''  antwortet:  ^Monsieur,  kh  halte  dafUr,  daU  sich 
diesen  Abend  die  Jungfrawen  ftir  gliicklich  zu  schatzen  haben,  weil  sie 
die  Ehre  gehabt,  von  so  ti  of  lichen  und  bescheidenen  Gesellen  bedienet 
zu  sein.  Insonderheit  befinde  ich  mich  demselben  verpflichtet,  dalJ  er 
die  grolie  Miihe  aoff  sich  nehmen  wollen,  mir  bis  nach  meiner  Eltern 
Hause  Gesellschaft  zu  leisten/' 

»,TiJgendsame  Jungfraw/'  versetzt  hierauf  der  Gesell,  ,,Ich  bitte 
vielmehr  um  Verzeihung,  daU  ich  die  Kiihnheit  fassen  dorfen>  ihr  beitn 
Heimgange  von  der  Hochzeit  einen  Gefehrten  zu  geben.  ilire  liebreichen 
und  hertzruhreriden  Gespr^che,  wohlanstandige  Gebarden  und  angenehme 
Leutsehiigkeit  haben  mich  dazu  verursachet,  also,  daU  ich  nicht  umhin 
gekonnt,  thr  noch  ferner  auffzuwarten,  dam  it  ich  Rede  und  Antwort  geben 
mOge,  da^  sie  sicher  und  wohl  wieder  zu  Hause  komnien/' 

Nun  beendet  die  ,,tugendsame  Jungfraw*'  dies  ,,hertzrDhrende''  Ge- 
sprach  mil  folgenden  Worten:  , .Monsieur,  Seine  h5fhchen  Bezeigungen 
verpflichten  mich  zu  dankbarer  Wiedervergeltung;  derowegen  ich  solche 
gegen  jedermiinniglich  will  zu  ruhmen  wissen,  bis  ich  Gelegenheit  er- 
sehe,  Ihm  wiederumb  einige  behaglkhe  Ehrendienste  zu  erweisen." 

Bin  Bombast  wie  dieser  fand  sein  Echo  in  der  galanten  Literatur, 
deren  Schwulst.  heuchlerische  Obertreibung  und  gemachte  Gelehrsamkeit 
nur  in  einem  Zeitalter,  dessen  Hauptsignatur  die  Luge  war,  moglich  wan 
Doch  all  dieses  w^re  noch  zu  ertragen,  wenn  sich  nicht  in  die  Phrasen 
eine  versteckte,  daher  doppelt  geftlhrliche  Sinnlichkeit  uber  Gebiihr 
breit  gemacbt  hatte. 

,, Sylvia  ist  angenehm. 

Ihre  Lippen  sind  Korallen, 

Ihre  Brliste  Zuckerbal!en, 

Und  ihr  lionlgsliBes  Lallen 

Gleicht  den  jungcji  Nachtigalien,****) 
dichtet  der  Modepoet  Benjamin  Neukirch  und  andere  Jiinger  Apolls  aus 
der  Klique  stellen  ihn  neben  Horaz  und  bezeichnen  seine  Werke  als  den 
Gipfel  deutscher  Poesie.  In  dteser  nebelschweren  Atmosphiire  trtibster 
Lusternheit  wuliten  die  Dichter  von  den  Frauen  nichts  zu  rOhmen  als 
die  ,,Alabaster-Brust,  angestisst  von  Anmnths-Thau,  das  Geburg  der 
Bruste,  aus  dem  des  Athems-Ncst  durch  die  Coralien-Lippen,  wie  Lieb- 
kosungs-Milch  entfleulit.  Die  Lilgen-Arm  mit  dem  Purpur-Oel  der  Adern^ 
die  Zucker-Lippeo,  die  Wollust-Rosen  der  Wangen,  die  Liebs-Begier  ent- 
flammen,  der  Augen-Sternen-Kertzen,  aus  denen  Thriinen-Saltz  entrinnt*\^^) 
Der  Hofpoet  Johann  von  Besser  in  Berlin  erregte  durch  sein  beruchtigt- 
gemeines  Gedicht  ,,Ruhestatt  der  Liebe  oderdieSchooss  der  Geliebten*'^^) 
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das  Wohlgefallen  der  Kurfiirstin  Sophie  von  Hannover  in  so  hohem 
Grad,  dali  sie  dem  Verfasser  lebhaft  dankte  und  fur  Weiterverbreitung 
des  lasziven  Opus  energisch  sorgte.  Die  Schulkomtidien,  von  Lehrern 
verfafit  und  von  SchOlern  aiifgefUhrt,  strotzten  vor  Zwei-  und  Eindeutig- 
keiten,  den  en  die  Miltter  und  Sch  western  der  Darsteller  andaclitsvoll 
lauschten/'**) 

Das  Schamgefuhl  schien  vollkommen  erstorben  zu  sein,  und  mit  ihm 
war  auch  das  Pflichtgefiihl  dahingegangen.  ,»Wann  es  heutiges  Tages 
den  Frauen  riicht  gehet  nach  ihrem  Kopf,  so  lauffen  sie  hin,  und  fragen, 
ob  sie  sich  von  ihren  Miinnern  kiinnen  scheiden  lassen  ,  .  /'''^),  sagt 
Balthasar  Schiippins  von  den  Hamburgerinnen.  Die  allbeliebten  Zw^ei- 
deutigkeiten  wirkten  gefabrlicher  als  die  derben  Zoten  der  Vergangen- 
heit.  Die  Hochzeiten  gaben  besonders  giinstige  Gelegenheit,  die  Braut, 
wenn  sie  das  ErrOten  nocb  nicht  verlernt  hatte,  ,,trefflich  zu  vexieren'*. 
Da  gab  es  Hochzeitsgedichte »  die  bei  der  Tafel  verlesen  wurden. 
Zwei  Titel,  eine  Auswalil  von  hunderten,  m5gen  auf  den  Inhalt  scblielien 
lassen:  „Der  beschertzte  Bockes*Beuter'  aiis  dem  Jalir  1(545;  ferner: 
„Rotuiiis  Testium ,  oder  summarisches  ZeugniU  der  beiden  Braut- 
mUgde  wider  die  Jungfer  Braut  \n  puncto  diffidirter  Jungfrausdiaft; 
ijber  Tafel  bei  der  Rtidloff-Niedneriscben  Brautsuppe ,  in  Halle  den 
1.  October  1679  pubiiciret",  Ein  Brei  unfiiitigster  Zweidewtigkeiten 
wird  in  Form  eines  Zeugenverhors  zwischen  zwei  Jungfrauen  breit- 
getreten.  Eine  vvahre  Latrine  an  Sclimutz  entbalt  ,,des  benlhfnten 
CDlinischen  Poeten  Nicolai  Peuckers  wolklingende,  lustige  Paucke  Von 
KK)  Sinnreichen  Schertz-Gedichten''.'"^^)  Oskar  Schwebel  nennt  Peucker 
den  Dichter  des  biirgerlicben  Hauses  zu  Berlin  ini  siebzehnten  Jabr- 
hundert,^'')  Wie  dOster  sab  es  fn  soldi  einem  Haus  aus,  wenn  die  Mach- 
werke  eines  Gelegenheitsdichters  schlimnister  Sorte  zu  den  Lieblingen 
dieses  Hauses  zShlen  konnten.  Dieser  Peucker,  ein  in  der  Wolle  ge- 
fSrbter  Hof-Lurch,  schlielit  sein  Hochzeitsgedtdit  auf  ,,HERRN,  Herrn 
Herzog  Wilhelmen  zu  Hessen  etc.  etc.  und  Frilulein  Fr.  Hedwig  Sophie, 
geborene  Markgriifin  zu  Brandenburg  mit  folgender  elften  Strophe: 

Ihr  trefiichen  Troinpeter,  blaset  vor 

Nach  schtiner  Fcld-Manier, 

Ihr  Sanger,  aus  dem  Musicanten  Chor 

Spiett  fort,  was  schweigct  thr? 

Sin*^t  gleichsam  m  die  Wette 

Mit  voll-  luid  tialbcr  Stiinm: 

FtJrst  Wilhulm  geht  zu  Bette» 

Das  Frliuiein  folget  Ihm  I* 
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Das  gab  man  fur  Scherz  aus  iind  nahtu  es  gn^dig  als  solchen  hin.  Mit 
derartigen  Carmina  war  es  aber  noch  nicht  abgetan.  Man  ijberbot  sich  bei 
und  nach  der  Hochzeit  an  Scherzen,  von  denen  einer  immer  hanebiichener 
war  als  der  andere.  Die  meisten  lassen  sich  auch  nicht  einmal  an- 
deiitiingsweise  wiedergeben. 

Da  gab  es  „Zotten  und  unzuchtige  RStzel**  bei  Tisch  oder  flegeK 
hafte  Scherze,^'^)  Diese  Ratsel  gehOrten  einst  zu  den  beliebtesten  Unter- 
haltungsniittein,  Es  gab  unzahlige  gereimter  und  ,,niclit  in  Reimen  gefaUter*' 
Aufgaben,  von  denen  auch  ein  Teil  recht  harmlos  war.  So  das  noch 
heute  bekanote  Kinderratsel  vom  Zuckerhut,  das  in  seiner  ursprungltchen 
Fassung  lautet: 

„Obeti  spitz,  itnten  breit, 

Durch  und  durch  voll  Siissigkeit, 

WeiU  von  Leibe,  blati  von  Kleide, 

Zarter  Mauler  iiebe  Freude. 

Gut  znm  Trank,  gut  ziir  Speis; 

Es  zerschmilzt  wie  Schiiee  und  Eis; 

MHBig  dient  es  bei  alien, 

UnmSBig  wirds  ziir  Gallen. 

(Es  bestcbet  jede  Freud* 

In  der  recbten  Mtiliigkeit). 

Die  mir  dies  weiD  anfzugraben, 

Soils  zur  kalten  Scbaale  baben," 

Die  iiberwiegende  Mebrzahi  der  RUtsel  war  aber  welt  weniger  an- 

standig,    die   versteckte  Zote,    ,,der  Scbeio    des  Unanstllndigen   ist    eio 

efgentiimlicber  Zug  des  deutscben  Ratsels.    Dieser  Schein  verscbwindet 

indes,  sobald  die  AiiflOsung  ergibt,  dalJ  etwas  ganz  Uoverfanglicbes  ge- 

meint  war:  mit  ibr  also  scbirmt  sicb  der  Fragesteller  und  vvirft  den  Vor- 

wurf  unlauterer  Gedanken  auf  den  unbedachtsamen  Angreifer  zuruck/'^^) 

Am  nachsten  Tag  ,,ward  die  Braut  mit  ihrem  neuen  Schlaffgesellen 

unerb(Vrt  aufgezogen  ....    Und  bey  diesem  Actu  gtengen  solch  obscoena 

aequivoca  vor,  dal3  sicb  zOcbtige  Ohren  billig  davor  zu  sch^men  batten/*^**) 

Die   Lieblingslcktiire    einer    solcben    Gesellscbaft    konnte    natUrh'ch 

von  heherem  Gedankenfkig  keine  Spur  aufweisen. 

Zu  den  Gedicbten  der  Schlesier  und  ihrer  Geistesverwandten  in 
Slid  und  Nord  kamen  die  fremdl^ndischen  ScbBfergeschicbten  und  die 
Ritterromane  nacb  Art  >,Des  Manobaren  Helden  Amadis  aus  Frankreich 
schiSne  Historia,  alien  Ebrliebenden  vom  Adel  sonderlich  Jungfrauen  und 
Frauen  nutzlich  und  kurzweilig  zu  lesen",  um  dessen  Verdeutscbung  sicb 
zuerst  Herzog  Cbristoph  von  WDrttemberg  mObte.  In  zablreicben  Ober- 
setzungen  und  Auflagen  von  1569  an   bis   in  das  zweite  Jahrzebnt  des 
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Aus  Amaadii,  dcm  Modebuch  fweier  jAhrhundene.     15S3. 

siebzehnten  Jahrliuticlert  Oberschwemmte  das  endlos  ausgesponnene,  Ode 
Machwerk  mit  seinen  unmoglichen  Abenteuern  und  scblupfrigen  Situation  en 
das  deutsche  Haus.  1581  klagt  Johann  Fickler  ,,wie  gemein  sotcli  Buch 
worden  bei  Weib  und  Mannen,  bocli  und  niedern  Standes  ..  .*''*') 

Daneben  gab  es  noch  ^hniiche  Abenteurerromane  vam  Katiber  jener, 
die  dem  edlen  Ritter  von  der  Maticha  den  Kopf  verdrehten.  Von  seit 
alters  her  eingeburgerten  Biichern  erhielten  sicli  in  der  Giinst  die  Prosa- 
bearbeitung  von  ,,Tristan  und  Isolde'', ,, Peter  mit  dem  silbernen  SchlUsser\ 
bekannter  unter  dem  Titel  ,,d(e  sch5ne  Magel!one*\  noch  jetzt  ein  Jahr* 
marktsbuch  ,,gedruckt  In  diesem  Jahr**. 

Zu  diesen  Werken  kam  noch  eine  neue,  in  der  Alamodezeit  ent- 
standene  Type  von  Erzahlungen,  die  noch  mehr  Schule  machte  und  Auf- 
sehn  unter  der  Dam  en  welt  erregte,  als  zur  Backfischzeit  unserer  Miitter 
die  Marlitt  und  die  Werner  mit  Ihren  In  den  Himmel  gehobenen  und 
vielveHilsterten  Erzeugnissen,  niimlich  der  heroisch-galante  Roman.  Seine 
Blijte  erreicht  diese  ungeheuerllche  Romanspezis  in  Henrich  Anshelm  von 
Zigler  und  Kliphausens  ,,Asiatische  Banise  Oder  blutiges  doch  muthiges 
Pegu,  In  Historischer  und  mit  dem  Mantel  einer  Helden-  tmd  Liebes-Ge- 
schicht  bedeckten  Wahrheit  benihende*\ 

Dieser  Roman  entging,  wie  so  so  viele  Romane  spaterer  Zeit  den 
Nachahmern  und  soger  den  Dramaturgen  nicht.  So  erschien  eine  ,,deuts€he 
Banise''  (I75(J),  eine  ^Engellandische  Banise''  (1754),  eine  ,,Aegyptisclie 
Banise'*  (1759).  Joachim  Beccau  macht  1710  eine  Oper  daraus.  Der 
gothaische  Minister  Fr.  Melchlor  v.  Grimm  erst  1807  gestorben  dramati- 
slert  1743  den  Roman,^"*) 

Auch  In  diesem  elenden  Machwerk  steigert  sich  der  Kutttis  weib- 
hcher  K5rperschttnheit  bis  zur  Exaltation. 
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Leuchtende  Pole  in  der  TrivatitMt  jener  Zeit  sind  ferner  der  Sachse 
Paul  Fleming,  der  mit  seinem  ,Jn  alien  meinen  Taten,  latJ  ich  den  HOchsten 
raten''  fortlebt  in  der  evangelischen  Gemeinde.  Der  edle  Jesuit  Friedrlcli 
Spee,  dessen  Andenken  als  eines  der  ersteri  und  erfolgreichsten  Be- 
kampfer  des  Hexenwahnes  hochgehalten  werden  muli,  offenbart  in  seiner 
,,Triitznachtigar' ^•*)  ,,unter  barocker  HiUle  die  reine  Gottesschau,  das 
Schweben  und  Schwelgen  im  Atem  der  Allnatur,  wie  die  alten  deutschen 
Mystiker**,''**)  Seine  Lieder  zeigen  eine  tielreligr5se  Empfindung  ver- 
btinden  mit  dem  Ausdruck  flammender  Leidenschaft.  Sie  sind  bewegt, 
glutvolK^^)  Ein  Andreas  Gryphius  lebt  als  Pfadlinder  und  Bahnbrecher 
fiir  die  kommende  Dichtergeneration  fort.  Seine  Lustsptele  ,, Peter 
Squenz*\  ,,Die  geliebteDornrose**  und  ,,Horribilicribrifax'*  sind  gelstreiche, 
witzige  Karikaturen  zeitgendssjscher  Typen. 

Einer  der  nennenswertesten  Satiriker  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert, 
der  Norderdittmarsche  Joachim  Racliel,  wetzt  in  seinem  Opus  „Das  poetische 
Frauenzimmer  oder  b^se  Sieben"  (1664)  seinen  Schnabel  an  den  armen 
Frauen.  Wie  Heinrich  Klenz  uberzeugend  nachwies/^^')  baute  Rachel  setne 
Satire  auf  das  lateinische  Spottgedicht  „Gynaeceum  Poeticum**  des  be- 
kannten  Wittenberger  Professors  Friedrich  Taubmann  (1565—1613)  aixf, 
dessen  lustige  Streiche  unvergessen  sind.**') 

Rachel  unterscheidet  sieben  Arten  bOser  Weiber.  Die  erste  ,,voti 
Koth  und  fauler  Erd  erschaffen'\  ist  faul,  blirbeiliig. 

,Jhr  bestes  Tagewerk  ist  die  Of  en  bank  zu  messen, 

Und  eins  von  zweyen  tun,  als  schlafen  oder  fressen/' 
Die  zweite  ist  unordentUch  und  scbmutzfg.    Die  dritte  ist  listig  wie  ein 
Fnchs  „  ....  Sie  weiiJ  mit  tausend  Slinden, 

Dir  Breithut,  was  sie  will,  mit  Listen  aufziibinden" 
Die  vierte  ist  wie  ein  Hund,  bald  zutraulich,  bald  kTinrrig,  neugierig, 
bissig,  gOnnt  dem  Mann  keine  Freude  usw.  Die  fiinfte  ist  wetterwen- 
disch,  dabei  herrschsuchtig*  Wenn  der  Mann  ihr  nachgibt,  ist's  urn  seine 
Herrschaft  getan. 

^  .  .  .  ,  Die  Hosen  und  der  Hut, 

Die  Herrschaft  ist  vertauscht  urn  Geld  imd  Heyrath-Qut.** 
Die  sechste  gleicht  der  Gans  an  Zungenfertigkeit,  Das  siebente  Weib 
Rachels,  das  von  der  Asche  und  der  Eselin  stammt,  sitzt  daheim  miiliig 
im  Winkel  und  tut  nichts  als  essen.  Diesen  ,,bOsen  Sieben''  stellt  Rachel 
eine  Musterfrau  gegenOber,  ein  Bild,  das  er  In  einer  eigenen  Dichtung 
,,Die  gewlmschte  Hausmutter*'  weiter  ausflihrt.  Der  noch  gelilufige  Aus- 
druck ,,B^se  Sieben*'  diirfte  Cyriacus  Spangenberg  zum  Vater  haben, 
der  in  seiner  Schrift  ,,Wieder  die  Bosen  Siben  ins  Teuffels  KarnOffel- 
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spiel  (Frankfurt  a.  Main  1562)  den  Papst  Pius  IV,  und  seclis  andere 
katholische  Widersacher  angreift.  En  der  Vorrede  wird  „der  Teuffel 
(oder  die  b5sen  siben)''  erw^ahnt,  welche  Bezeichnung  er  in  dem  Kar- 
noffelspiel,  ein  Kartenspiel,  fiihrte.  Wie  wir  gleich  iinsern  Ahnen  ein 
hoses  Weib  einen  Teufel  nennen,  so  mag  die  ubertragene  Bezeichnung 
in  die  Volkssprache  Obergangen  sein,  aus  der  sie  dann  die  Schriftsprache 
dauernd  Obernahm.*^) 

All  die  genannten  Namen,  mit  Ausnahme  Simon  Dachs  gehoren  nur 
der  Literaturgeschichte  an.  Aber  unvergiingliches  Besitztiim  des  deutscheti 
Volkes  ist  der  ,,Simplicitis  Simplidssimus'*  des  Hessen  Christoph  von 
Grimmelshansen  geworden,  der  feider  durch  Verwiisserung  der  Bearbeiter 
als  Knabenbuch  neben  dem  unwalir-sentimentalen  Lederstnimpf  als  Jugend- 
schrift  ersten  Ranges  gilt.  Der  Stmplizissimus  ist  der  liervorragendste 
Roman,  die  geistvollste,  naturalistiscbste  Schilderung,  die  vor  Zola  er* 
schienen  ist.  Der  Leser  wird  mit  einem  Schlag  in  das  Getriebe  des 
DreiBigjahrigen  Krieges  versetzt,  dessen  Phasen  in  greifbar  deutlichen^ 
mit  erschreckender  Naturwahrbeit  gezeichneten  Bildern  an  ihm  vorubeT' 
ziehn. 

In  der  bereits  erwahnten  Fortsetzung  des  Simplizissimus  in  der 
,Xandstdrzerin  Courage''  wird  das  Leben  einer  Soldatendtrne,  im  ,,Vogel- 
nest"  Abenteuer  erzahit,  die  lebhaft  an  den  binkenden  Teufel  Lesages 
erinnern.  ohne  jemals  als  Nachabmung  zu  erscheinen.  In  seinen  galanten, 
frei  erfundenen  Geschichten  jedoch  vermag  sicb  Grimmelsbausen  nicht 
uber  seine  zeitgenOssiscben  Schreibkollegen  zu  erheben.  Afs  wenig 
bekannte  Tatsacbe  sei  hier  ganz  nebenbei  erwMbnt,  dali  Grimmelsbausen 
zwei  bis  zur  Stunde  kultivierte  Romangattungen  in  seinen  ErzUhlungen 
kurz  angedeutet  hat:  die  Jules  Verniaden  und  die  Robinsonaden.  Sein 
Simplicius  Simplicissimus  steigt  nach  dem  Mitteipunkt  der  Erde.  Auf 
der  Wallfahrt  nach  Jerusalem  erieidet  er  Schiffbruch  an  einer  einsamen 
Insel  im  Weltmeer,  Sein  Schicksalsgefahrte  stirbt  mid  Simplizissimus 
wird  zum  Robinson. *^^)  Grimmelsbausen  bearbeitet  also  schon  dasselbe 
Motiv,  mit  dem  fOnfzig  Jahre  spSter  (1719)  Daniel  Defoe  sich  die  Welt 
erobern  sollte.  In  einem  frilhern  Roman  ..Der  fliegende  Wandersmann 
nach  dem  Monde''  (1659)  erfindet  sich  der  Held  einen  Lichtfernschreiber 
(Heliographen)  und  laUt  sich  durch  abgerichtete  wilde  Schwilne  zum  Mond 
tragen.     Also    —  Ben  Akiba  hat  wieder  einmal  Recht! 

Qleichbedeutend  wie  Grimmelshausen  ist  Johann  Michael  Moscherosch, 
Seine  ,,Wunderbare  und  wahrhafte  Gesichte  Philander  von  Sittewalds*' 
halten    den  Menschen    des  Dreiliigjlihrigen    Krieges   einen   Spiegel   von 
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Wie  mit  einem  Scheinwerfer  durchleuchtet  Moscherosch  alle  Winkel  des 
gesellschaftlichen  Lebens.  Die  Soldaten,  die  Stutzer,  die  Venusnarren, 
die  Frauen,  die  Geistlichkeit,  die  Justiz,  die  Hofleute,  sie  alle  fuhrt  er 
auf  das  Podium  und  zeigt  sie  in  ungeschminkter  Wahrheit.  Die  Ge- 
schichte  bestatigt  viele  unwahrscheinlich  klingende  Behauptungen  Mosche- 
rosch. In  einer  kleinen,  1641  innerhalb  einer  Woche  verfaBten  Schrift 
„Christliches  Vermachtnis  oder  schuldige  Fiirsorge  eines  treuen  Vaters" 
legt  Moscherosch  seinen  Kindern  allerlei  gute  Lehren  ans  Herz.  Seinen 
T5chtern  sagt  er:  ,Jn  einer  Jungfrau  Hand  gehOren  diese  zwei  StUcke:  ein 
Gebetbuch  und  eine  Spindel.  Eine  Jungfrau  soil  sich  des  Hauswesens  mit 
Ernst  annehmen;  denn  ein  Weib,  das  nicht  haushalten  kann,  ist  des  Mannes 
Verderben  und  Untergang.  Daneben  sollt  ihr,  so  nur  Gott  will,  neben  dem 
Schreiben,  Rechnen  und  Haushalten  in  der  Musik  und  Singkunst  auch 
iiben.  Ein  geistlicher  Gesang  insonderheit  ist  ein  recht  englisches, 
himmlisches  Wesen,  und  ein  Vorgeschmack  der  schOnen,  lieblichen  Musik 
der  heiligen  Engel  Gottes.  Dabei  soli  eine  Jungfrau  weder  fluchen, 
noch  schwGren,  nimmer  reden,  sie  werde  denn  gefragt,  und  doch  so  kurz 
antworten,  als  sie  nur  kann.  Eine  Jungfrau  soil  ferner  fUhren  ein  stilles, 
eingezogenes,  untadeliges  Wesen,  nicht  alle  Winkel  auslaufen  nach 
Zeitungen  und  neuen  Dingen.  Als  verniinftiger  Mensch  muB  sie  auch 
vor  der  Hoffahrt  sich  hiiten,  die  nicht  nur,  weil  sie  viel  kostet,  ein 
narrisches,  sondern  auch  vor  andern  ein  verdammtes  Laster  ist.  Das 
beste  Vermachtnis  far  T5chter  sind  die  Tugenden  der  Zuchtigkeit,  De- 
mut,  Ordnung,  Reinlichkeit ;  denn  Ziichtigkeit  ist  die  Probe  einer  reinen, 
demiitig  sein  die  Probe  einer  verstandigen  Jungfrau;  ordentlich,  reinlich 
und  zierlich  sein  die  Probe  einer  wahrhaften  Hausfrau." 

In  ernst  ziirnenden  Worten  und  mit  beiBender  Satire  geiCelt  der 
Schlesier  Friedrich  von  Logau  die  innerliche  Hohlheit  und  die  ver- 
worrenen  ZustSnde  seines  Zeitalters.  Erst  ein  Lessing  erkannte  den 
Geist  Logaus. 

Im  Kirchenlied  ert5nten  auch  kraftig  die  Stimmen  begabter  Frauen. 

Magdalena  Sibylla  von  Sachsen,  die  Tochter  Johann  Georgs  I., 
Witwe  des  Kronprinzen  von  Danemark,  dann  Gattin  des  Herzogs 
Friedrich  II.  von  Altenburg,  dichtete  das  Lied  „Meine  Zeit  hat  nun  ein 
Ende  hier  in  dieser  Sterblichkeit".  Schon  zu  Anfang  des  siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts,  1609,  erschien  „der  geistliche  Wagen"  der  Thiiringerin 
Regina  Griinrad,  die  von  der  theologischen  Fakultat  Jenas  in  die  litera- 
rische  Welt  eingefiihrt  wurde.  Anna  Elisabeth  von  Schlebusch,  geborene 
Eyk  aus  Schlesien,   Katharina  Kettner,   Katharine  Regina  Greiffenberg, 
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genannt  ,,die  Teutsche  Urania'*,  Helena  Zei1ner»  Anna  Maria  Qeseltin 
und  Anna  Maria  Pflaum  berefcherten  die  protestantische  Erbauungs- 
literatur. 

So  trocken  die  blolie  Nametisangabe  ersclieint,  so  ist  sie  doch 
noch  mehr  als  flussig  gegen  die  Geistes-  und  Seelenergusse  der  reichlich 
rnystisch  angehauchten  Damen,  deren  ungesimde  hyperreligifise  An- 
schauungen  tind  Trjiumereien  von  Sektierern  geflissentlich  genahrt  wurden. 
Bei  Anna  Marie  Scliuchardt,  der  ,,Erfurter  Liese*'  steigerte  sicli  die 
Exaltation  bis  zum  sonanibulen  Zustand,  ,,in  dem  sie  von  der  Gute 
Gottes,  von  der  groOen  Freude  der  Seligen^  von  der  Qual  der  Ver- 
dammten,  von  einem  bevorstehenden  grofjen  Sterben,  vom  Herannahen 
des  jiingsten  Tages,  vom  tausendj^hrigen  Reich  usw.  redete''. 

Soicbe  Erscheinungen  treten  niemals  vereinzelt  auf.  Eine  Ober- 
spannte  findet  immer  Nachahtnung  und  Oberbietiing,  So  taochten  In 
Quedlinburg  am  Harz  gleich  zwei  Wunderm^dchen  auf  einmal  auf, 
Magdalena  Elricli  und  Anna  Eva  Jakob,  die  Biut  schwitzten  und  Blut 
weinten.  Zu  Halberstadt  wurde  dem  frommen  Unsinn  ekstatischer 
Weiber  notgedrungen  ein  Ziel  gesetzt,  da  sie  ibre  visionllren  ZttstMnde 
zu  den  gemeinsten  Verleumdungen  benntzten.  In  Suddeutschland  de- 
biitierte  Frau  Christine  Regina  Bader  als  Proplietin  und  Wiedergeborene, 
bis  sie  entlarvt  wurde. 

,,Und  noch  an  vielen  andern  Often  treffen  wir  auf  Pers5nhchkeiten 
iind  Vorkommnisse,  die  uns  dartun,  bis  zu  welchem  Grad  insbesondere 
das  weibiidie  Geschlecht  an  der  neuen  religi5sen  Bewegung  des 
Pietismus  erkrankt  war.**  ^^\  Dieser  Pietismus  sollte  nach  seinem  Vater, 
Philipp  Jakob  Speoer,  geboren  1635  in  Rappoltsweiler,  gestorben  am 
5.  Februar  1705  in  Berlin,  der  werktatige  Glauben  sein,  das  allgemeinc 
Priestertum  aller  Glaubigen,  Bald  verwischte  diese  gutgemeinte  Absicht 
begeisterter  AnhMngerinnen  Speners  die  feine  Grenze  zwischen  Reli- 
giositat  und  Wahnsinn.  Schon  bei  der  ersten  Verbreiterin  Spenerscher 
Ideen,  der  GtMIu  Benigna  v.  Solms,  mischten  sich  „Affektation,  Scbwulst 
und  sittfich-Linlautere  Regimgen*'  in  den  Pietismus.  Wo  derartige  Ober- 
spanntheiten  zum  Vorschein  kommen.  ist  aucb  die  treue  Begleiterin  des 
Sektiererwesens,  die  Heuchelei  nicfit  fern,  und  dieser  folgt  dann  der 
Betrug  auf  dem  FuB,  Aus  dem  ursprijnglichen  Selbstbetrug  wird 
beabsichtigte,  von  eigennUlzigen  Motiven  getragene  Tauschung. 

Die  Kunde  von  ,,VerzUckung,  Gesichtern  und  unmittelbaren  gott- 
lichen  Offenbarungen",  mit  denen  namentlich  die  Frauenwelt  begnadigt 
wurde,    durchlief    ganz    Deutschland.     ,,Das   meiste  Aufsehn  dieser  Art 
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erregte  das  FrUiiletn  Rosamunde  Juliana  von  der  Assaburg  aus  einem 
adeligen  Geschlecht  im  Magdeburgischeri,  damals  neunzehn  Jatire  alt, 
bei  denen,  die  sie  naher  kannten  und  Ofters  satien,  Keiner  Verstellung 
bezichtigt,  sondern  vielmehr  geruhmt  wegen  ihres  utischuldigen  Wesens 
und  wegen  der  ungemeinen  Hoheit  und  Lieblichkeit,  welcbe  von  ibrem 
blassen  AntUtz  strahlte.  Diese  behauptete  von  ihrem  siebenten  Jahr 
von  Zeit  zu  Zeit,  besonders  w^brend  ihres  Gebetes,  wnnderbare  Gesichte. 
Erscheinungen  des  Heilands  in  mancherlei  Gestalten,  Anfechtungen  des 
Teufels  und  endiich  groUe  und  geherme  Offenbarungen  Gottes  gehabt 
zu  haben,  die  sich  zumal  auf  den  zukunftigen  herrlichen  Zustand  der 
Kirche  und  auf  das  tausendjUhrige  Reich  bezogen/''')  Durch  ahnliche 
Zustande  wurde  die  Hofdame  einer  Herzogin  von  Holstein-Sonderburg^ 
ein  Fr^ulein  Johanna  Eienore  von  und  zu  Merlau  begluckt.  Sie  ver- 
hetratete  sich  spMter  mit  einem  Schiller  Speners,  dem  Hofprediger 
Petersen  zu  Eittin,  der  sich  durch  seine  eigene  Verschrobenheiten,  die 
prMchtig  zu  denen  seiner  Gattin  paliten,  um  Arnt  und  Wiirde  brachte. 
Orakelnd  und  erweckend  zog  das  Ehepaar  bis  an  seinen  spMten  Lebens- 
abend  in  den  Landen  umber. 

Bei  den  Verziickten,  Stigmatisierten  und  ahnlichen  from  men  Be- 
triigerinnen  will  ich  einer  eigenartigen  Erscheinung  gedenken,  die  be- 
sonders im  secbzehnten  Jahrbundert  grassierte,  die  der  Hungerinnen. 
Diese  Frauen  waren  durch  ihren  gottergebenen  Lebenswande!  begnadet, 
so  lange  ohne  Nahrung  zu  leben,  bis  sie  -  entiarvt  wurden.  Die  Rumpel- 
kammer  der  Weltgeschichte  verwahrt  ein  ganzes  Fach  dieser  sonder- 
baren  Schwarmerinnen,  aus  denen  ich  nur  drei  besonders  markante 
vorfUhren  will.  Da  ist  zuerst  die  Anna  Laminitin,  ein  ganz  abgefeimtes 
FrauenzitTimer,  das  zu  Anfang  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  in  Augsburg 
lebte.  Sie  gab  vor,  in  sechzehn  Jahren  nichts  gegessen  zu  haben  als 
jede  Woche  eine  Hostie.  Der  Oeruch  ihrer  Heiligkeit  drang  brs  zum 
kaiserlichen  Hof*  Kaiser  Maximilian  I.  beschenkte  das  Augsburger 
Wunderweib,  an  dessen  iibernaturliche  KrMfte  nur  eine  einzige  Frau 
nicht  recht  glauben  wollte.  Zum  GlUck  war  es  des  Kaisers  Sch wester, 
die  Herzogin  Kunigunde  von  Bayern,  sonst  w^ren  ibr  die  Zweifel  an 
einem  von  der  Kirche  durch  gelehrte  Abhandlungen  anerkannten  Wunder 
iibel  bekommen.  Die  Laminitin  folgle  einer  Einladung  der  Herzogin 
nach  Miinchen  und  dort  gelang  es  den  Schleier  des  Geheimnisses  von 
dem  Wunder  der  edlen  Fasterin  zu  lilften. 

In  dem  Gemach,  das  der  Augsburgerin  angewiesen  wurde,  war  ein 
Loch  gebohrt,  durch  das  die  Fromme  ununterbrochen  beobachtet  wurde* 
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I  Und  so  sah  man  sie  denn  eines  schOnen  Tages  vergnOgt  einen  ganzen 
Hauf en  Gehackenes  aufknabbern ,  das  sie  sich  unter  ihren  Kleidern 
einzuschmyggeln  wuiite.  Nun  gabs  kein  Leugnen.  Die  Laminitin  wurde 
nach  Augsburg  gebracht,  wo  ihr  der  ProzeB  gemacht  und  sie  stadt- 
verwiesen  wurde.  Sie  zog  nach  Kempten,  dann  oach  Kaofbeuren»  wo 
sie  sich  verheiratete,  Dort  trieb  sie  es  so  arg,  dali  sie  schlielilich  zum 
Tod  des  Ertr^nkens  verdammt  wurde. 

Es  ist  sehr  wahrscbeinlich,  dali  Luther  diese  Hungerkijnstlerin  be- 
suchte,  als  ihn  1512  sein  Weg  von  Rom  iiber  Augsburg  fuhrte,  obgleich 
er  von  einer  Ursula  spricht.  Er  erzahlt  selbst  dariiber:  Ich  sprach  zu 
ihr:  „Liebe  Ursel,  du  mfichtest  eben  so  mehr  tot  sein  und  mochtest 
unsern  Herrgott  bitten,  dafi  er  dich  sterben  lieB/'  ,,0  nein*\  antwortete 
sie,  .,hier  weili  ich,  wie  es  zugeht;  dort  weiO  ich  nicht,  wie  es  zugeht." 
Betroffen  erwiderte  ich:  ^Ursel,  schau  nur,  daO  es  recht  zugehe/*  „0*\ 
sprach  sie,  ,,behute  mich  Gott!*\  und  nahm  mich  und  ftihrte  mich  hinauf 
in  ihr  Kammerlein,  da  sie  ihre  Andacht  hatte.  Da  hatte  sie  zwei  Altare 
stehen  und  darauf  zwei  Kruzifixe,  die  waren  mit  Harz  und  Blut  also 
gemacht  in  Wunden,  H^nden  und  FiitSen,  als  tr5pfe  Blut  daraus*  Aber 
es  war  mit  ihr  lauter  Betnig,  Und  sie  kriegte  groUe  Geschenke 
von  Fursten  und  Herren,  dali  sie  in  die  fiinfzehnhundert  Gulden  zu- 
sammenbrachte.  Endlich  lieti  sie  die  Herzogin  aus  Bayern  zu  sich 
fordern,  da  kam  man  dahinter,  daii  es  mit  ihr  Betrug  ware.  Denn  man 
fand,  dali  sie  Pfefferkuchen  unter  dem  Schlirztuche  gehabt.  den  sie 
gegessen.  Da  bat  die  Fiirstin  fur  sie,  sonst  w^re  sie  in  Ungliick  ge- 
kommen,  Darnach  hing  sie  sich  an  einen  jungen  Gesellen  und  zog  mit 
dem  Gelde  zum  Tore  hinaus. 

Eine  ^hnhehe  Laufbahn  war  1546  einer  Jungfrau  zu  Elilingen  be- 
schieden.  Vier  Jahre  lang  hatte  sie  Tiere  in  ihrem  Leib  durch  ihre 
Kdrperfeuchligkeit  ernahrt,  ,,da  sie  doch  nichts  geessen  und  getrunken, 
sondern  allein  mit  eingemachten  Sachen  (?)  und  Geruch  crquicket 
wiirde/'  Auch  fiVr  sie,  des  Johann  Ulmers  Tochter,  schlug  die  Stunde 
der  Entlarvung.  ,,Als  der  Betrug  offeobar  wurde,  ist  die  Mutter  mit 
dem  Holze  ihres  abgebrochenen  Hauses  verbrannt  worden.  Die  Tochter, 
als  die  weniger  Schuldige^  wurde  auf  beiden  Wangen  gebnmntmarkt 
und  „zu  ewiger  Gefdngnuli"  verurteilt.  Sie  starb  aber  bald  an  der 
jPest.  Der  Vater  wuOte  nichts  von  dem  Betruge,  Er  wurde  ,,ledig 
Igezfihlt'*,  das  heiOt  freigesprochen.'^) 

Von  einer  dritten  Hungerin  wissen  wir  nur  so  viel»  dafl  sie  einen 
blinden  Dichter  zu  einem  poetischen  Ergusse  inspirierte. 
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Wolf  Gernold,  der  zwischen  1530  und  1543  schrieb,  behandelte 
das  Leben  und  Wirken  eines  Madchens  im  Bistum  Speier,  „welches  in 
dreien  Jahren  nichts  gessen  noch  trunken  hat".^^) 

Der  neue  GefUhlskultus  des  Spenerschen  Pietismus,  der  das  Leben 
in  der  Betstube  abgespielt  wissen  wollte,  fand  auf  den  stillen  Herren- 
sitzen  in  den  Gegenden  zwischen  Lahn,  Main  und  Rhein,  besonders 
aber  im  Westerwald  sein  Kafiaan.  „Dort  waren  es  Frauen  des  altesten 
deutschen  Reichsadels,  die  sich  als  Haupttragerinnen  und  Pflegerinnen 
des  absurdesten  und  heillosesten  Separatismus  und  Muckertums  hervor- 
taten.   Dort  feierte  die  religiose  Verriicktheit  ihre  greulichsten  Orgien."  ^'*) 

Die  beiden  Grafschaften  Sayn-Wittgenstein ,  die  von  Felsen  und 
Waldern  durchzogenen,  rauhen  Landchen,  waren  Erweckungsschauplatze 
sondersgleichen.  Bereits  vor  Speners  Auftreten  war  die  sch5ne  Grafin 
Elisabeth  Charlotte  aus  dem  graflichen  Geschlecht  als  Hellseherin  beriihmt. 

Spater  wurden  die  Grafschaften  den  aus  Frankreich  vertriebenen 
Reformierten  und  andern  Religionsfliichtlingen  gastlich  ge5ffnet.  Auch 
der  junge  Prediger  Samuel  KOnig  aus  Bern,  der  fiinf  Sch western, 
Frauleins  von  Callenberg,  „durch  seine  gottseligen  Reden**  bekehrt 
hatte  und  mit  sich  fiihrte,  fand  einen  Wirkungskreis  fiir  seine  Sektiererei 
bei  den  frommen  Grafinnen  von  Wittgenstein.  In  diesem  Landchen 
wimmelte  es  von  geistlichen  Abenteurern  und  frommen  Betrugern,  ebenso 
von  Frauen,  die  mit  ihren  Geistes-  und  Herzensberatern  einfach  davon- 
gelaufen  waren.  Es  waren  hochadlige  Damen  darunter,  die  in  den 
„paradiesischen"  Zustanden  der  beiden  Grafschaften  verdarben.  So 
argerlich  aber  -das  Leben  in  dieser  Sektierer-Kolonie  war,  dem  erst  1720 
durch  einen  Spruch  des  Reichskammergerichts  ein  Ende  bereitet  wurde, 
so  ist  es  noch  ein  Kinderspiel  zu  nennen,  gegen  das  schamlose  Treiben, 
der  „Rotte  der  Hofmeisterin",  an  deren  Spitze  „Mutter  Eva'\  die  1670 
in  Eschwege  geborene  Eva  Magdalena  von  Buttler  stand.  Bei  ihr  und 
ihren  Anhangern  paarte  sich  heuchlerische  Priesterei  mit  ungezugelter 
Sinnlichkeit.  Aus  Erfurt  wurde  die  Bande  kurzerhand  davongejagt. 
Wo  sie  hinzog,  ging  ihr  „ein  Geschrei  arger  Unzucht"  voraus,  ehe  sie 
in  Sassmannshausen  Unterkunft  fand.  Ihr  Gehaben  war  aber  selbst  den 
Wittgensteinern  zu  toll,  so  daB  sie  die  Verbrechergesellschaft,  deren 
Konto  mit  den  schwersten  Schandtaten  belastet  war,  einsperren  lieBen. 
Mutter  Eva  und  ihre  zwei  „LieblingsbrUder**  entkamen,  ebenso  spater 
noch  einmal  in  Paderborn,  wo  das  Weib  zur  Staupung  mit  Ruten  und 
ewiger  Verbannung  verurteilt  war. 
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Leidlich  verniinftig  geworden,  starb  die  fromme  Messalina  in  „Ehre 
und  Ansehen'*  zu  Altona."^) 

Mutter  Eva  von  Buttlar  war  die  letzte  markante  Erscheinung  des 
Pietismus  in  seiner  abschreckendsten  Gestalt.  Der  Pietismus  selbst  war 
noch  lange  nicht  erstorben.  Noch  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  platzen 
hie  und  da  giftgefiillte  Blasen  einer  aus  Religion,  Wollust  und  Grau- 
samkeit  zusammenphilosophierten  Glaubensform  auf,  so  1823  in  der 
beriichtigten  Affare  von  Wildisbach,  derem  Mittelpunkt  eine  Bauerin, 
Anna  Peters,  eine  zweite  Mutter  Eva,  bildete. 


XIV.  Abschnitt. 

Das  Leben  am  Hoi 

Das  eigentliche  Hofleben  im  neuzeitlichen  Stil  beginnt  erst  mit  dem 
endenden  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Vorher  trugen  die  Hofhaltungen 
durchaus  einfache  biirgerliche  GeprSge. 

Das  Leben  in  den  kapitalskraftigen  Biirgerhausern  spielte  sich  oft 
glanzvoller  ab,  als  auf  den  Sitzen  des  hOchsten  Adels.  Die  Derbheiten 
des  BUrgertums,  vermengt  mit  den  Roheiten  der  Krautjunker,  machten 
sich  an  den  HOfen  breit.  Was  die  Schweidnitzer  Chronik  von  einem 
Duodezherzog  erzahlt,  laBt  sich  auf  viele  andere  H5fe  verallgemeinem. 
„Am  Sonntage  Judica  1558  ist  Herzog  Friedrich  von  der  Liegnitz  samt 
seinem  FrSulein  und  Frauenzimmer  allhier  gen  Schweidnitz  einkommen» 
nachdem  er  zu  verreisen  wiederum  im  Willen,  ist  er  am  Striegauer 
Tore  umgekehrt,  die  Kupferschmiede-Gasse  herunter  um  den  Ring  bis 
wieder  zum  Striegauer  Tore  gezogen,  zum  andern  Mai  in  die  Herberge 
eingekehrt  und  iiber  Nacht  verblieben.  Causa,  ebrietas!"  (Ursache: 
Trunkenheit.)  0  Dies  ist  derselbe  Edelmann,  der  sich  durch  seine 
Schmarotzer  und  Pumpfahrten  durch  Deutschland  in  Begleitung  des 
trinkfesten  Hanns  von  Schweinichens  dauernden  Nachruf  bei  den 
Kulturhistorikern  erworben  hat.  Das  von  Hans  von  Schweinichen  ge- 
fiihrte  Tagebuch  iSBt  manchen  tiefen  Blick  in  die  bodenlose  Verderbtheit 
hochadeliger  Kreise  jener  Zeit  tun.^)  Man  lebte  intensiv.  Beide  Ge- 
schlechter  waren  meistenteils  zu  gleichen  Teilen  an  den  Ausschweifungen 
beteiligt,  und  wenn  das  Geld  zum  Wohlleben  knapp  wurde,  so  machte 
man  eben  Schulden.  Der  Herzog  von  Liegnitz  borgte  jeden  an,  der  ihm 
nur  in  den  Weg  lief.  Die  Grafin  Margarete  von  Wiirttemberg  verstand 
dies  Geschaft  auch  ganz  vortrefflich.  Bin  Goldschmied  aus  StraBburg 
bittet  sie  am  9.  Marz  1467  um  sein  Geld.  Nikolaus  Reiner,  Kaplan 
zu  StraBburg  mOchte  gern  die  ausgelegten  Fl.  13.—  zuriickhaben.  1479 
leiht   sich   die   hohe   Dame   von  Georgs  Absberg,   dem   Wlirttemberger 
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Landhofmeister  Fh  2.—     Einer  Frau  hat  sie  den  Lohn  flir  Handarbeiten 
nicht  voii  bezahlt  usw. ') 

Diese  Genulifreudtgkeit  trug  die  Schuld  an  einer  groUen  Zahl  un- 
gliicklicher  FiVrslenehen,  worunter  viele  mit  tieftragischem  Ausgang.  In 
der  ,,WeiSen  Frau'\  die  in  den  SchlGssern  von  Berlin,   Ansbacb,    Bay- 
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reuth  und  Dessau  ilir  Wesen  getrieben  haben  soli,  sieht  die  Sage  ge- 
w6hiilicii  die  Gattiti  eiiies  FUrsten,  der  eigener  Frevel  oder  die  Schuld 
des  Marines  die  Grabesrulie  geraubt  haben  sollte.  A!s  ,,Weifle  Dame'' 
der  Hohenzollern  gait  Bertha  von  Rosenberg,  geboren  1420  und  1449 
mit  Jobann  von  Lichtenstein  verm^hlt*),  darin  Anna  Sydow,  die  Geliebte 
Joachims  II/'^X  endlich  Beatrix,  Grafin  von  Orlamiinde.*') 

Allerdings  fehlte  es  nicht  an  furstlichen  Haushaltungen,  die  jenen 
ehrbar-patriarchahschen  Ton  aufwiesen.  auf  den  die  Qedichte  eines 
Hans  Sachs  und  das  Familienleben  Luther s  und  Melanchtons  so  herz- 
erfreulich  gestimmt  sind.  Ich  will  den  Leser  nicht  mit  der  AufzMhhing 
von  gliicklichen  und  unglticklichen  Ehen  ermi'iden.  Von  den  ersten 
werden  wir  in  einem  spiltern  Kapitel  noch  einige  kennen  lernen.  Die 
letztgenannten  enthielten  meist  einen  solch  tiefen  Abgrund  von  Roheit, 
Schlechtigkeit  und  Verworfenheit  der  Manner,  dali  ich  atn  h'ebsten  iiber 
das  Thema  hinweggleiten  mochte.  Nur  einige  milssen  erwilhnt  werden. 
So  ertnnere  ich  an  das  1545  gescblossene  EhebOndnis  des  Herzogs 
Erich  11.  vo!i  Braunschweig-Kalenberg  mit  der  Prinzessin  Sidonie  von 
Sachsen,  Die  Frau  war  brav,  doch  der  Mann  ein  Schurzenjiiger  erster 
Sorte,  der  um  gemeiiier  Dim  en  w^gen  seine  Gattin  vernachllissigte  und 
sogar  Mangel  leiden  lieO,  Die  aufs  aulierste  gereizte  Frau  drohte  einer 
ihrer  Nebenbuhlerin,  ein  Auge  auszustechen  und  die  Nase  abzuschneiden, 
w^ie  es  damals  bei  begriindeter  Eifersucht  gebr^uchlich  gewesen  zu  seln 
scheint.') 

Anna  Maria,  die  Tochter  di^r  KurfQrstin  Elisabeth  von  Brandenburg, 
die  junge  Gattin  des  hochbejabrten  Herzogs  Albr.echt  von  Preufien, 
hatte  unter  dem  Obermut  des  Adefs  schwer  zu  leidenf"*  Adelige  Damen 
machten  kein  Hehl  aus  ihrer  Miliachtung  und  stelJteiJ-skh  hnher  als  die 
Herzogin.  Vielleicht  zeigte  sich  die  Herzogin  desbalb  grade  besonders 
goiidig  gegen  burger  I  iche  Frauen,  die  sie  am  Hof  empfing,  ja  deren  Tracht 
sie  annahm»  Sietru^  z.  B.  das  Miitzclien,  das  die  BOrgerinnen  charateri- 
sierte,  wahrscheinjfch  auch,  weil  es  ihrem  jungen  Gesicht  gut  stand. 

,,Der  Adel  sab  dicse  Hinneigimg  mit  grimmigen  Neid,  aber  zugleich 
mit  einer  Verachtung,  dw  der  armen  Anna  gefahrlich  wurde/* 

Als  einst  Prinz  Magnus  von  D^nemark,  ein  Verwandter  der  ersten 
Gemahlin  Albrechts,  nach  KOnigsberg  kam,  wurde  er,  obwohl  er  den 
Hof  mit  augenscheinlicher  Vernachlassigung  behandelt  hatte,  zur  Tafel  ge- 
laden.  Hier  nahm  er  sich,  roh  und  ut>ermUtig  in  Geist  und  Sitten,  die  Frei- 
heit,  die  Tracht  der  Herzogtn  zu  tadefn.  Als  nach  Tisch  der  Tanz  begann, 
woran  diese,  Jung  wie  sie  war,  lebhaften  Anteil  nahm,  und  die  Gespr^che 
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ihfi  mit  den  Hdflingen,  dein  Prinzen  geniigsani  gezeigt  hatteii,  daU  sie 
ihm  beistimmten,  !ieli  er  vollerids  seinen  bnitaleii  Bemerkungen  frefen 
Laof.  Halb  betrunken  sagte  er  laut  zum  Hofrnarschall:  „Ehemals  gait 
doch  am  Hof  noch  Ordtiung  und  Unterscbied,  Jetzt  seb  icli,  fst  alles 
anders.  Aber  ich  will  den  Anstand  wieder  herstellen.  kti  will  der 
Filrstin  die  BOrgermiUze  schon  vom  Kopf  britigen/'  —  Und  der  Flegel 
eilte  schwanken  Schrittes  auf  die  Herzogin  zu  und  rili  der  Ahnungs- 
losen  das  Mutzchen  vom  Haupte.  Der  Tanz  stockte.  Die  junge  Dame 
warf  deni  Frechen  einen  Blick  zorniger  Veraclitung  zu  und  verlieli  den 
Saal.  Dali  der  Herzog  seiner  Frau  Genugtuung  verscbafft  hatte,  davon 
verlautet  nichts,  Diese  und  spstere  DemOtigungen  veranlatiten  die 
Flirstin,  sich  aus  der  Offentlichkeit  zuruckzuziehn,  Sie  starb  iung.  In 
der  Einsamkeit  schrieb  sie  in  einem  „Furstenspieger'  hundert  Vor- 
schriften  fUr  ihren  Sohn  Albrecht  Friedricb  nieder,  der  im  Jahre  1566, 
dreizehnjiihrtg  im  Irrsinn  starb.  Doch  das  ist  nocb  ganz  harmlos  gegen 
das  Schicksal  der  armen  Anna  von  Koburg, 

Diese  tragische  Geschichte  muli  etwas  ausflihrlicher  behandelt 
werden,  weil  sie  auf  einen  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhnndert  neu  auftauchenden 
Krebsschaden  hinuberspielt,  auf  die  schwindelhaften  Adepten  und  Gold- 
macher,  mit  denen  die  FiirstenhOfe  der  beiden  folgenden  Jahrhunderte 
Uberschwemmt  w^aren. 

Am  IG.  Januar  15S6  wurde  unter  Entfaltung  fabelhafter  PrachI  die 
Hochzeit  des  Herzogs  Johann  Kasimirs  von  Sachsen-Koburg  mit  Anna, 
der  jiingsten  Tochttr  des  Kurftirsten  August  zu  Sachsen  gefeiert.  Die 
kaum  neunzehnjahrige  muntere,  durch  den  gl^nzenden  Hof  ihres  Vaters 
verwohnte  Filrstin  fiililte  sich  in  dem  stillen  Koburg  gedriickt  und  ver- 
einsamt.  Dazu  kam,  daB  der  Eliemann  fiir  Jagd  und  Scheibenschielien 
mehr  eingenommen  war,  als  fiir  die  Freuden  der  Hauslicbkeit*  Er 
kOmmerte  sich  blutwenig  urn  seine  [unge  Frau  und  trieb  sich  unst^t  im 
Land  umhcr*  Sie  schreibt  an  den  Gatten:  ,Jch  bitt.  Ihr  wollt  wiederum 
zu  mir  Ziehen  oder  mich  holen  lassen,  dann  mir  die  Weil  so  gar  lang 
ist,  daB  ich  nit  weiU,  was  vor  langer  Weil  soil  anfangen/*  Der  Herzog 
scherte  sich  den  Kuckuck  darum.  Er  amUsierte  sicb,  das  war  die  Haupt- 
sache«  Er  bedachte  nicht,  wie  gefahrlich  es  ist,  wenn  ein  beiUbliitiges, 
junges  Weib  mit  einem  Herzen  voll  unerfUllter  Wansche  im  Nichtstun 
fhre  Tage  hinbringt.  Der  Mtissiggang  ist  aller  Laster  Anfang,  Ein  vor 
Langew^eile  miissiges  Weib  stiirzt  heilihungrig  auf  die  erste  sich  bietende 
Geiegenheit  los,  die  sie  zur  Diebin  macht.  Langeweile  und  Sinnlichkeit 
brachten  denn  auch  erschutternde  Tragik  in  das  Leben  dt^r  armen  Anna. 
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Am  Hof  zu  Koburg  erschien  piGtzlicli  efn  aalglatter  Welt-  und 
Wundermann  aus  Piacenza,  ein  verlogener  Gauner  und  ,,Vorliiufer  jener 
groBen  italienischen  Sch windier,  die  itn  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  die 
nordische  Dunimheit  ausbeuteten'*.  Hieronymus  Scotus  oder  Scotto 
nannte  sich  naturlich  Graf* 

Dieser  Scotto  hatte  bereits  zehn  Jahre  vorher  am  kiirfurstlichen 
Hof  des  Erzbischofs  Gebhard  Freiherr  TmchseO  von  Waldburg  von  K6ln 
eine  ebenso  verwegepe  wie  niedertrachtige  Rolle  gespielt. 

Der  galante  Abenteurer  fiUirte  eines  Tages  dem  lebenslustigen  Erz- 
bischof  in  einem  Zauberspiegei  das  Bild  der  schtinen  Agnes  von  Mans- 
feld  von  Als  der  geistliche  Herr  bald  darauf  das  Original  leibhaft 
in  Bonn  erblickte,  brannte  sein  Herz  licbtedoh.  Scatto  imd  der  Schwager 
der  GrHfin,  ein  Baron  von  Criechingen  —  nomina  sunt  odiosa  —  bahnten 
ein  Verhaitnis  an»  das  von  1579  —  1582  wahrte  und  viel  Argernis  ver- 
ursachte.  Die  Briider  der  Gr^fin  drUngten  endlich  den  Erzbischof,  die 
Eh  re  der  Geliebten  durch  eine  Heirat  wieder  herzustellen.  Hatte  doch 
auch  sein  VorgMnger,  Graf  Salentin  von  Isenberg,  aus  Liebe  zu  seiner 
Maitresse»  der  GrUfin  Antonie  von  Aremberg,  Thron  und  Wiirde  im 
Sticli  gelassen.  Die  Sache,  dali  ein  hoher  geistlicher  Wllrdentrliger 
seiner  Maitresse  die  Hand  reiclite,  war  demnach  nicht  ohne  Beispiel 
Gebhard  folgte  dem  Zwang,  trat  im  Dezember  1584  tiffentlich  zur  refor- 
mierten  Religion  uber  und  wurde  am  2.  Februar  1583  durch  einen 
calvinistischen  Priester  mit  seiner  Geliebten  getraut,  Der  Bann  des 
Papstes  and  die  Reichsacht  war  die  Folge  dieses  Schrittes.  Spanische 
und  bayrische  Truppen  riickten  in  das  Bistum  ein.  Der  Erzbischof  floh 
nach  den  Niederlanden.  Von  dort  sandte  er  seine  Gemahlin  als  Unter- 
hiindlerin  nach  England,  um  von  der  Konigin  Elisabeth  Hilfe  zu  erbitten. 

Die  KurkClnische  Diplomatin  benlitzte  ihren  engUschen  Aufenthalt 
zi!  einem  Flirt  mit  dem  Favoriten  der  ,Jungfraulicheo  Konigin*\  dem 
Grafen  von  Essex.  Statt  UnterstUtzimg  erhielt  sie  deshalb  den  Aus- 
weisungsbefehl  Die  abenteuerlustige  Dame  cilte  zu  ihrem  Gemahl  nach 
StraUburg  zuriick.  Sie  lebte  an  seiner  Seite  bis  zu  seinem  1601  er- 
folgten  Tod/)   - 

Seine  Kupplerkiinste  batten  Scotto  schon  manchen  Vorteil  ein- 
gebracht  und  sie  scheinen  unter  seinen  vielen  Erwerbszweigen  an  erster 
Stelle  gestanden  zu  haben. 

Im  Jahr  1592  kam  dieser  edle  Geselle  nun  nach  Koburg,  um  den 
Herzog  in  die  „verborgenen  Ktinste  und  Wissenschaften'*  einzufiihren. 
Das  Vertrauen  des  Fiirsten  errang  er.    Aber  leider  aucb  das  der  FOrstin, 
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die  dem  abgefeimten  Gaukler  aufs  Wort  glaubte,  als  er  ihr  vorschwindelte» 
sie  fruchtbar  machen  zu  konrien.  Als  Scotto  sein  Ziel  erreicht  und  die 
Fiirstiii  in  der  perfidesten  Weise  verfiihrt  hatte,  versdivvarid  er  aus 
Koburg  mit  dem  Schmuck  seines  Opfers,  Vorher  hatte  er  jedoch  noch 
zwischen  der  Herxogin  und  dem  Hofjiiiiker  und  Reisemarschall,  Ulrich 
von  Lichtenstein,  ein  Verhaitnis  zusammerigekuppelt.  Der  Herzog  erfuhr 
davon,  Er  lieli,  Ende  1593,  das  ehebrecherische  Paar  gefangen  setzen. 
Im  ersten  Verhor  schon  bekannte  die  Herzogin  unumwunden  ihre  Schuld. 
,,Er  m5ge''  —  bat  sie  den  Herzog  —  ,,eine  arme  verlassene  Waise 
nicht  ihre  jungen  Tage  im  GefSngnis  zubringen  lassen.  Sie  wolle  seine 
artne  Dienerin  und  Magd  sein,**  Weiters  erzfihlte  sie:  ,,Si€?  habe  mit 
Scotto  mancherlei  Unterhaltungen  gepflogen.  Dieser  habe  ihr  unter  anderm 
versprochen,  sie  lehren  zu  wolfen,  fruchtbar  zu  werden.  Also  sei  sie 
zu  ihm  auf  seine  Stube  gegangen,  wo  er  ihre  Hand  ergriffen  und  auf 
ein  Kreuz  gelegt  habe,  das  aus  Pappe  geschnitten,  mit  Charakteren  be- 
zeichnet  und  mit  einem  Dralit  belegt  gewesen,  Dann  habe  er  seltsame 
Worte  gesprochen,  aus  denen  sie  nur  den  Namen  der  heil,  Dreifaltig- 
keit  herausgehort.  Der  Draht  habe  sicb  um  ihre  Finger  geschlossen, 
sie  sei  ihrer  nicht  mehr  machtig  gewesen,  habe  gegen  ihre  Pfhcht  in 
seinen  Armen  gehandelt  und  sich  von  ihm  bereden  lassen,  sich  in  Liebe 
zu  ihm  zu  halten,  Scotto  habe  ihr  auch  gesagt,  sie  werde  vor  ihrem 
Gemahl  sterben,  und  es  werde  ihr  iibel  gehn.  Wolle  sie  jedoch,  dafi 
ihr  Gemahl  vor  ihr  sterbe,  so  solle  es  ihr  wohlgehn.  Darein  habe  sie 
aber  nicht  gevvilligt."  Der  Italiener  wollte  den  Herzog  abtun,  wahr- 
scheinlich  mit  dem  Universalmittel  der  Herm  seinesgleichen»  dem  Gift, 
damit  ihr  Fehltritt  nicht  aufkomme  und  sie  nicht  durch  den  Zorn  des 
beleidigten  Gatten  gettitet  werde.  Das  Bekenntnis  f^hrt  fort:  „Nachher 
habe  sie  sich  zu  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  gesellt,  habe  mit  ihm  ungebiihr- 
liche  Spiele  getrieben,  sich  endlich  ganz  in  seine  Gewalt  gegeben,  und 
seiner  Umarmung  genossen,  wo  es  sich  nur  habe  tun  lassen/'  Das 
Flehen  um  Gnade  war  vergebhch.  Das  drakonische  Gesetz,  die  Fehl- 
tritte  der  Frau  todeswiirdig  zu  finden,  die  des  Mannes  zu  tibersehn  oder 
zu  entschuldigen,  besttmmte  den  Spruch  des  Konsistoriums,  das  am 
12.  Dezember  1593  die  Ebe  auf  hob.  Der  Sch5ffenstuhl  zu  Jena  sprach 
ilber  die  Ehebrecherin  und  ihren  Buhlen  die  Todesstrafe  durch  das 
Schwert  aus.  Gnadigst,  allergnadigst  iinderte  der  Herzog  dieses  Urteil 
fijr  beicfe  Verbrccher  in  Gefangnis  auf  Lebenszeit.  Anna  wurde  erst 
zu  Eisenach,  dann  auf  dem  SchloU  Kahlenberg,  hierauf,  1596,  im  Kioster 
Sonnefeld  und  zuletzt,  1603,  auf  der  Veste  Koburg  gefangen  gehalten, 
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Alle  Versuche,  sie  zu  befreien,  blieben  erfolglos.  Sie  starb  nach  zwanzrg- 
jahdger  Haft  am  27.  Januar  1613.  Lichtenstein  wurde  drei  Tage  vor 
seineni  Tod,  am  5.  Dezember  1633,  in  Freiheit  gesetzt,  Des  Scottos 
konnte  der  Herzog  trotz  alter  Miihen  nicht  habhaft  werden.  Wann  und 
wo  den  Lumpen  sein  Schicksal  ereilte,  ist  meines  Wissens  unbekaont. 
Wie  diese  Herren  die  Untreue  der  Gattin  exemplarisch  bestraften,  waren 
sie  auch  iinerbittlich  gegen  den,  der  ihnen  bei  den  Geliebten  den  Rang 
streitig  maclite.  FDr  letzteres  nur  ein  BeispieK  Peter  Pbilipp  von  Der- 
bach,  1675  bis  1G83  Bischof  von  Wurzburg,  lieli  efnen  jungen  Kornet, 
Eckard  von  Pleckern,  einsperren  und  verhungern,  well  er  sein  Auge  auf 
die  schone  Frau  von  Polheim,   Dernbachs  Herzdame,   geworfen  hatte.^) 

In  eine  der  Koburger  ^hnliche,  „aus  Gaunerei,  Wahn  und  Wollust 
gewobenen  Geschichte*'  war  der  Herzog  Julius  von  Braunscliweig- 
Liinebiirg  etwa  um  dieselbe  Zeit  verwickelt,  Auch  diese  Historie  strotzt 
von  Genieinheit,  die  das  Leben  an  ersten  deutschen  FUrstenhOfen  aus- 
gangs  des  sechzehnten  und  anfangs  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  in 
triibseligster  Beleuchtung  erscheinen  lassen. 

Julius  von  Braunschw^eig  war  ein  prach tiger,  vorbildlicher  Landes- 
und  Familienvater  Geboren  am  29,  Juni  1528  als  dritter  Sohri  Herzog 
Heinriclis  des  JOngern,  war  und  blieb  er,  durcb  einen  Fall  in  friihester 
Kindheit,  Zeitlebens  ein  Krlippei  Der  Vater  hat5te  den  Sohn  und 
konnte  sich  nicht  an  den  Gedanken  gewohnen,  in  ihm  seinen  Throne rben 
zu  sehn.  Die  Absicht  Herzog  Heinrichs,  seinen  unehlichen  Sohn  mit 
Eva  von  Trott,  Eitel  Heinrich  von  Kirchberg,  an  die  Stelle  von  Julius 
zu  setzen,  scheiterte  an  dem  energischen  Widerstand  des  edelmUtigen 
Bastards,  des  Freundes  von  Julius.  So  verfiofj  die  Jugend  des  Prinzen 
in  Kummer,  GefBngnis,  bitterster  Not,  in  der  es  ihm  oft  am  Notigsten 
lehlte,  bis  er  sfch  mit  Hedwig  von  Brandenburg  vermahlte.  Zehn  Kinder 
schenkte  rhm  diese  liebenswerte  Frau  in  glucklichster  Ehe, '^) 

Die  Sucbt,  seine  Reichtiimer  zu  vergr51iern  und  die  nie  gekannte 
Gesundheit  zu  erlangen,  lieli  den  Herzog  zum  Spielball  einer  Schwindler- 
und  Beutelschneiderbande  werden,  als  deren  H^uptlinge  ein  ,,verlaufener 
Pfaff*\  Philipp  Sommering,  der  sich  Therocyklus  nannte,  nnd  Frau  Anna 
Marie  Schumpach,  geborene  Zieglerin  figurierten*  Die  Erzbetrtigerin 
zog  den  Herzog  von  seiner  Gattin  ab,  indem  sie  ihm  die  wahnsinnigsten 
Dinge  aufschwatzte,  Sie  gab  vor:  „Sie  sey  nur  achtzehn  Wochen  im  Mutter- 
leibe  gewesen  und  hernach  in  einer  besonderen  dazu  bereiteten  Haut  mit  der 
Medicina,  davon  man  das  Gold  machen  und  Metalfe  in  Gold  verandern 
k(3nnte,  erzogen.     Sie  und  ihr  Fleisch  und  Blut  dominirte,  dali  sie  aller 
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Unreinigkeit  mid  sonderlich  des  Menstrtii  rein  und  frey  sey.  DaU  sie 
sey  keiner  Fratien,  sondern  allein  den  Enge!n  und  Marien,  Gottes  Mutter, 
zu  vergleichen.  Welclier  Maon  auch  mag  ihrer  Liebe  genie(ien,  der  lebet 
ohne  Krankheit  friscli  und  gesuiid  Iiundert  Jahr  linger  als  andere  Milnner** 
und  dergleichen  Ungereimtheiten  mehrJ^) 

Die  Bande  wurde  frecb  und  frecher,  ibre  Aosprucbe  immer  uner- 
sfittlicher,  so  dali  dem  Herzog  die  Augen  endlicli  aufgehen  niuCten.  Seine 
Rache  war  zeitgemafi  graiiiicb.  Therocyklus  wurde  am  7.  Februar  1575 
mit  gluhenden  Zangen  zu  Tod  gezwickt,  die  Schumpach  bestieg  den 
Sclieiterhaufen  und  unter  ihren  SpieBgesellen  rUumte  der  Henker  mit 
Schwert  und  Rad  grOndlich  auf.^*) 

Man  machte  damafs  uberhaupt  nicht  viel  Federlesen.  Der  Stock 
w^ar  ftir  Frau  und  Kind  ebenso  rasch  gescbwungen,  wie  der  ZweihUnder 
des  Nachrichters  fiir  die  Widersacher*  Karl  Ludwig  von  der  Pfalz,  der 
Vater  der  Herzogin  von  Orleans,  gait  als  einer  der  ritterlichsten  und 
gebildetsten  FUrsten  seiner  Zeit  und  doch  versetzte  er  seiner  Gattin, 
Charlotte  von  Hessen,  an  5ffentitcher  Tafel  vor  dem  Hof  und  ihren 
Rirstlichen  Verwandten  einen  Schlag  ins  Qesicht,  als  sie  ibm  sein  Ver- 
haitnis  mit  Luise  von  Degenfeld  vorwarf,  Und  die  ungliickliche  Frau 
verliefi  das  Gemach.  Aber  nicht  well  sie  gedemiitigt  w^urde*  sondern 
um  durch  rhre  Trilnen  und  ihr  Nasenschnauben  nicht  den  Appetit  der 
hohen  G^ste  zu  verscheuchen.  FeinfQhlrgkeit  kannte  man  an  den  H5fen 
nocb  ntcht^^)  und  mit  Gefiihlsduseleien  gab  man  sich  nicht  ab.  Herzog 
Johann  Wilhelm  von  Jtihch  verfiel  in  Raserei,  g^gen  die  selbst  die 
Radikalkur,  das  Auflegen  unausgeweideter  Htihner  auf  das  Haupt  des 
Kranken  bis  sie  verfaulten,  nichts  nlitzen  wollte.  In  einem  seiner  Anfaile 
befabi  er  (1597)  seine  sch5ne  und  reine  GemahUn  Jacobine  zu  er- 
wiirgen,  w'as  ohne  w^eiteres  vollzogen  wurde/'"*) 

Bin  salonfahiger  Ton  w^urde  b(.^clistens  vor  der  Offentlichkeit  an- 
geschlagen.  Im  Hause  machte  man  sichs  in  Wort  und  Tat  mehr  als 
bequem,  EIn  Herzog  von  Liegnitz  soil  selbst  die  Gebeinmisse  des 
Alkovens  vor  seiner  Dienerschaft  enthiillt  haben,  wenn  wir  Hanns  von 
Schweinicben.  angeblicb  Ohrenzeugen,  glauben  dlirfen.  Kurflirst  Albrecht 
von  Brandenburg  schreibt  an  seine  Nichte,  Markgr^fin  Margarete  von 
Brandenburg  anno  1474  Derbhetten,  wie  man  sie  heute  selbst  der  nie- 
dersten  Dime  nicht  mehr  sagen  darf»*^)  In  den  Brief  en  an  seine  Ge- 
mahlin,  Kurfurstin  Anna,  kehren  solche  auf  sie  und  ihre  Hofdamen  be- 
zilglichen  Stellen  immer  wiederJ^)  Die  KurfUrstin  sucht  redlich  es  ihrem 
Mann   gleich   zu  tun,    ohne   aber   seine  Urwiichsigkeiten   erreicben   zu 
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kOnnen.^O  Elisabeth  Charlotte  von  Orleans  malt  in  ihren  Brief  en  in  be- 
haglicher  Breite  Szenen,  wie  sie  sich  gemeiner  und  ungeschminkter  kaum 
in  einem  soldatischen  Machwerk  vorfinden.  Und  ihre  Briefe  sind  an 
Frauen  der  httchsten  Kreise  gerichtet! 

Dieser  „scherzhafte"  Ton  war  noch  zwei  Jahrhunderte  sp^ter  an 
den  H5fen  anzutreffen. 

Unter  solchen  Umst^nden  ist  es  begreiflich,  daB  z.  B.  die  Braun- 
schweiger  Hofordnung  von  1589  bestimmen  muB,  und  zwar  auch  fUr  die 
adeligen  Hofleute,  daB  man  sich  „unter  dem  Essen"  anst^ndig  benehmen, 
sich  „alles  gottlosen  Wesens,  schandbarer,  unh5flicher  Wort,  Fluchen, 
Schw5ren,  laut  Lachen  und  Rufen,  Handscherz  und  anderer  rohen,  groben, 
unziemlichen  Qeberde  enthalten"  solle.  Andre  Hofordnungen  verbieten, 
vor  dem  Frauenzimmer  seine  Notdurft  zu  verrichten,  uberhaupt  Ge- 
macher,  Gange,  Treppon  zu  besudeln,  mit  Knochen  um  sich  zu  werfen, 
sich  gegenseitig  mit  Bier  zu  begieBen  usw.^®) 

Der  ekelhafteste  Unflat  entlockte  den  Damen  ein  herzhaftes  Gelachter, 
wenn  sie  sich  auch  im  stillen  dabei  graulen  mochten,  denn  vor  Hexen- 
spuk  und  Teufelswerk  hatten  sie  alien  erdenklichen  Respekt.  War  doch 
der  schwarzeste  Aberglauben  nicht  minder  in  den  wappengeschmiickten 
SchlSssern  wie  im  BUrgerheim  zu  Hause.  Die  altglflubigen  Herrschaften 
wie  spater  die  reformatorisch  gesinnten  sehen  am  Himmel  allerlei  Zeichen 
und  Wunder,  die  eigens  fUr  ihre  schrecklich  wichtigen  Pers5nlichkeiten 
berechnet  waren.  Kurfiirstin  Margarethe  von  Sachsen  warnte  1472  ihre 
„hochgebornnen  Fiirsten,  lieben  sone'',  den  Kurftirsten  Ernst  und  den 
Herzog  Albrecht  die  Reise  zum  heiligen  Grab  nicht  zu  unternehmen, 
weil  sich  „diB  jar  in  vil  und  mancherley  ferliche  (gefahrliche)  verwandelung 
€rschreckliche,  groBe,  ungliickselige  zufelle  und  selzame  (seltsame)  ge- 
schicht  sulle  begeben'',  wie  ihr,  der  Mutter,  von  der  Astronomic  und 
der  „Hymelsleuffte"  wohl  kundigen  Leuten  versichert  wurde.^^) 

Die  Katholiken  helfen  sich  gegenseitig  mit  Reliquien  aus.  Kur- 
fiirstin Anna  von  Brandenburg  erbittet  sich  am  21.  Marz  1471  von  ihrer 
Tante,  der  Herzogin  Katharina  von  Sachsen  zu  ihrer  Entbindung  den 
Becher,  Giirtel  und  L5ffel  der  heiligen  Elisabeth  von  Thuringen.^*^)  Und 
da  der  Glauben  bekanntlich  selig  macht,  sollen  diese  Antiquitaten  wirklich 
zu  einer  schnellen  Geburt  verholfen  haben. 

Astrologen,  Nativitatssteller  waren  vielgesuchte  PersOnlichkeiten, 
deren  angebliche  Beobachtungen  von  grOBtem  EinfluB  waren.  „Im  sech- 
zehnten  und  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  waren  die  Eltern  eines  Neu- 
geborenen  bestrebt,  aus  dem  Stand  der  Sterne  bei  dessen  Geburt  Naheres 
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iiber  sein  einstiges  Schicksal  zu  erfahren,    indem   sie   sicb   durch  einen 
Astronomen  das  Horoskop  stellen  lieBen/*^*) 

Das  Horoskop  stel!te  fest  unter  welchen  Platieten  das  Kind  ge- 
boren  uurde.    Von  denen,  die  im  Zeichen  der  Venus  ziir  Welt  gekommen 

hieU  es: 

„  .  -  .  .  Was  Kinder  vntter  mir  geporen  werden 

Die  sint  froiich  hir  auff  erden 

Ein  zeit  arm  die  ander  zeit  reich 

In  mittelkeit  ist  in  nymant  gleich 

Harpffen  tauten  singen  aile  seytenspil 

Horen  sie  gem  vnd  kwnnen  sein  vil 

Orgeln  pfeiffen  vnd  pusaunen 

Tanntzen  helfen  kussen  vnd  rawmen 

Ir  leip  ist  schon  ein  hiibschen  munt 

Augpraven  gefug  ir  antlutz  rant 

Vnkeitscli  vnd  der  mynne  pflegen 

Sein  veniis  kint  allwegen  "'^'^) 

Als  am  23,  Dezember  1544  Herzogin  Anna  von  Sacbsen»  spatere 
Prinzessfn  von  Oranien,  geboren  ward,  fertigte  Erasmus  Flock »  der 
Arzneidoktor  und  Mathematicus  zu  Nurnberg^  ein  Horoskop,  das  nicht 
weniger  als  achtzebn  Bogen  umfalite  und  eine  Menge  Einzelheiten,  u,  a. 
auch  prophezeite,  dali  ihre  Haare  schwarz,  und  hart  anzugreifen,  dick 
und  lang  werden  wiirden,  Bei  dem  groOen  Umfang  dieses  Horoskops 
war  es  nicht  zu  ven\^undern,  da6  einige  Angaben  spMter  eintrafen,  Andre 
sehr  wesentliche  Punkte  erwiesen  stch  aber  als  falsch/*  ^^) 

Wie  jede  haibwegs  gitickhch  verheiratete  Frau  mit  Vorliebe  Ehen 
zusammenkuppelt,  so  hielt  sich  jede  Mutter  fur  ersehn,  andern  Fraun  aller- 
lei  Entbindungsvorschriften  und  Kinderheilmittel  aufzuschwatzen,  ebenso 
da&  man  sich,  wie  es  Kurfiirst  Albrecht  von  Brandenburg  1480  seiner 
Schwiegertochter  tat,  rechtzeitig  mit  Hebammen  aushalf.^*) 

Die  Kurftirstin  Anna  von  Sachsen  war  besonders  groC  m  Kurleren, 
Als  ihre  Schw^gerin  Sidonte  von  Braunschweig  1556  ihrer  schweren 
Stunde  entgegensah,  sandte  sie  ihr  auBer  andern  Medikamenten  ,,ein  Glfls- 
jein,  mit  k^sth'chem  giitem  Oel'*  mit  der  Anweisung:  ,,von  demselben  E.  L. 
dem  Kindlein,  sobald  das  unser  IJeber  Herrgott  zur  Welt  bescheert  und 
noch  ehe  dem  es  gebadet  oder  gestillt  worden,  mit  einem  subtilen 
L5ffelein,  darrn  nur  drei  Tr5pflein  gehen,  zu  dreien  Malen  und  also  auf 
alle  drei  Mai  neun  Tropfen  Ols  ungefahrlich  (ungefahr)  einflttUen,  w^elchei? 
dem  Kindlein  ganz  nlltzlich  und  dienstlich  sein  und  dasselbe  sehr  stiirken 
soil/'     Hoffentlich  hat  es  ihm  wenigstens  nichts  geschadetl^^) 

In  derartigen,  durchaus  nicht  ungefahrlichen  Spielerein  und  im  haus- 
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wirtschaftlichen  Walten  brachten  die  hohen  Frauen  ihre  Tage  hin.     Die 

frlihere  Qeselligkeit  war  in  Abgeschlossenheit  umgeschlagen. 

Bei  den  S5hnen  gait  noch  immer  das  Reisen  als  vornehmstes,   oft 

als  einziges  Bildungsmittel.     Wie  Tristan  auf  die  Reise  geht 

„Damit  er  in  der  Feme 

Die  fremden  Sprachen  lerne",2«)      .  . 

und  um  „vremde  lant  beschawen**,^^  so  gingen  zur  Alamodezeit  die 
jungen  Adeligen  und  die  S5hne  der  Patrizier  nach  Italien,  den  Nieder- 
landen,  besonders  aber  nach  Frankreich.  Freilich  war  es  manchen  nur 
um  das  Mitmachen  der  Mode  zu  tun,  wie  lange  vorher  ein  Hug  von 
Trimberg  einsah: 

Manger  hin  ze  Paris  vert, 

der  wenig  lernt  und  vil  verzert.*^) 

Die  Frauen  blieben  natiirlich  zu  Hause  und  demnach  auch  unberiihrter 
von  den  Unsitten,  die  die  jungen  Herrn  im  Auslande  nur  zu  gern  auf- 
schnappten.  Seit  dem  Anfang  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  fluBert  sich 
der  franz5sische  EinfluB  durch  den  Gebrauch  der  franzOsischen  Sprache, 
die  sich  immer  mehr  als  Hofsprache  einbiirgert.  Trotzdem  muB  man 
es  den  FUrstinnen  nachsagen,  daB  sie  weder  der  franz5sischen  Sitten- 
losigkeit  Vorschub  leisteten  noch  die  Luxuswirtschaft  einfiihrten  oder 
begunstigten. 

So  fehlte  es  keineswegs  an  Herrscherinnen  mit  echt  fraulichen 
Tugenden.  Magdalena  Sybilla  von  Sachsen,  verheiratet  mit  Friedrich  I. 
von  Sachsen-Gotha  schreibt  in  ihren  Kalender  unter  dem  9.  Februar 
1679:  „Gestern  hab  ich  auch  meinem  Johann  Wilhelmgen  Abgewehnet.** 
Sie  stillt  ihre  Kinder  selbst,  ein  liberaus  seltener  Fall.  Diese  Magdalena 
Sybilla  war  auch  eine  der  ersten  deutschen  FUrstinnen,  die  zur  Kur 
nach  Karlsbad  reisten,  Sie  hielt  sich  dort  1665  vom  1.  Mai  bis  7.  Juni 
auf.  Sie  erwahnt  in  ihrem  Tagebuch,  daB  auf  der  Alten  Wiese  ein 
Dachs  von  dem  Metternich  gehezt  worden  sey".  Sie  trank  erst  11 
T5pfchen  „warmen  Sauerbrunnens"  und  endete  mit  27.  Ja  man  ver- 
trug  im  Trinken  schon  etwas. 

So  gut  biirgerlich  einfach  wie  die  Gesinnung  dieser  Fiirstin  waren 
aber  durchaus  nicht  alle  Frauen  der  „besten  Gesellschaft''. 

Sie  sind  aber  besser,  als  ihre  Gebieter,^®)  die  wMhrend  der  Kriegs- 
grMuel  die  meisten  ihrer  guten  Eigenschaften  abgestreift  hatten  und  in 
der  Liederlickeit  einander  zu  Ubertreffen  suchten.  Gewissen  FUrstinnen 
jedoch  war  gleichfalls  das  MachtbewuBtsein  genUgend  zu  Kopf  gestiegen. 

In  diesen  Damen  zeigte  sich  recht  auffallend  der  Unterschied  zwischen 
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dem  burgerlicheri  Wesen  der  Mehrzahl  hochgestellter  Frauen  '^^)  und  der 
Minderheit,  jenen  kalteiu  launenhaften  iind  vergnOgungssiichtigen  io 
franz5sischer  Weise  erzogenen  FUrstinnen,  die  deutsch  zu  fiihlen  als 
unfein  verabscheuten,^^)  Diese  in  Eitelkeit  und  Stolz  sich  blalienden 
Granddames  warenabgdttischeVerehrerinnen  jener  steifleinenen  spaniscbeti 
Etikette,  die  am  (ysterreich*spanischen  Hof  ihren  Ausgangspunkt  nahm 
und  alles  Irische  Leben  an  den  H5fen  in  einen  festgefligten  Panzer  t>den 
Formetkrams  einscblotS,  Wie  die  verscbiedenen  Spracbgesellschaften  gegen 
die  Fremdl^nderei  angehn  wollten,  ohne  diircbzudnngen,  so  griindete  wohl 
auch  so  eine  Flirstin  einen  Sittlicbkeitsverein  hochherrscbaftlicher  Damen, 
Kaiserin  Eleonora,  die  Gemablin  Ferdinands  IIL  von  Osterreich  stiftete 
den  ,,Orden  der  Sklavinnen  der  Tngend'\  Dreiliig  Ordensdamen, 
katholiscbe  und  protestantiscbe,  waren  zugelassen.  Das  Ordenszeichen» 
eine  von  goldenen  Fesseln  umgebene  Sonne*  muiite  bei  hundert  Taler 
Strafe  getragen  werden.^^)  Groiie  Ausbreitung  und  langes  Leben  war 
diesem  Tugendbund  nicht  beschieden.  Er  teilte  das  Schicksal  aller  Ab- 
stinenzvereine  in  genuBfroher  Zeit,  Denn  Frauen,  wie  jene  Liselott,  die 
HerzDgin  Eiisabetb  Charlotte  von  Orleans,  ein  treudeutsclies  Herz  im 
franz5sisischen  Sodom,  gab  es  an  solchen  franzoselnden  Hofhaltungen 
nur  ganz  vereinzelt.  Sie  schreibt  von  Versailles  am  11.  Dezember  1695; 
,Jch  halte  Es  vor  Ein  groli  lob  wen  man  sagt  daB  ich  ein  teutsch 
hertz  habe»  undt  mein  Vatterlandt  liebe,  diB  lob  werde  ich  ob  gott  will 
stichen  biB  ahn  mein  Ende  zu  behalten.  Ich  habe  Nor  gar  Zu  ein  Ein 
teutsch  hertz,  den  ich  Kan  mich  noch  nicht  getr(3sten  iiber  w^afi  In  der 
armen  pfaltz  vorgangen,  darff  nicht  da  ran  denken,  sonsten  bin  ich  den 
gantzen  tag  trawrig  —  .*'  DiePnnzessin  gedenkt  ibrer  Heimat,  die  unter 
den  franzOsischen  Horden  in  Trtimmer  sank,  Sie  filhlt  national,  w^hrend 
deutschen  Herrschern  und  Untertanen  jedes  Geflthl  des  Patriotismus  im 
weitern  Sinn  abgeht.  Der  BOrger  iiebte  w^ohl  seine  Heimatsstadt,  die 
des  Nachbarn  war  ihm  zum  mindesten  gleichgtiltig,  Der  Fiirst  und  sein 
Haus  dachten  nur  an  sich.  Die  meisten  der  deutschen  Ftirsten  beeilten 
sich  das  ,,verftjhrerische  System  fiirstlicher  Allmacht  und  AHeinherrschaft'* 
mit  Nachdruck  zum  Gesetz  zu  erbeben.  ,,Nach  diesem  System  gab  es 
im  Staate  nur  Herren  und  Untertanen,  nur  einen  absolut  gebietenden 
und  unwi'dersiehlichen  Willen  und  eine  rechtlose  Schar  blindhngs  ge- 
horchender  und  duldender  Sklaven,  auf  der  einen  Seite  eine  kleine  Minder- 
heit  Begiinstigter  —  den  Fiirsten  und  seine  Umgebung  —  denen  alle 
naturlichen  Giiterquellen  und  atle  mtlhsam  errungenen  Frlichte  der  Valks. 
arbeit  zum  ausschweifendsten  Genusse  often  lagen,  und  auf  der  andern 
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Seite  die  Masse  des  Volkes,  berufen  und  verpflichtet,  fUr  die  Befriedigung 
der  Geliiste  jener  Minoritat  zu  arbeiten,  zu  zahlen,  Lasten  zu  tragen 
und  Not  zu  leiden/'*"^^)  Die  Biirger  und  Bauern  waren  nur  zum  Besten 
der  Herrn  geschaffen.  Sie  waren  eher  noch  weniger  als  dem  Bauern 
das  Vieh  —  denn  das  kostete  doch  Geld.  Kaltherzig  verpfMndete  und 
verkaufte  so  ein  Herr  in  Geldnot  ganze  Gebietsteile  mit  Kind  und  Kegel 
und  scherte  sich  den  Kuckuck  drum,  ob  das  dem  Pfandobjekt  paBte  oder 
nicht.  Der  Adel  war  die  treue  Kopie  der  Hochgestellten.  Dieser  grenzen- 
lose  Egoismus  lieB  auch  den  Hochadel  nnd  seinen  Anhang  von  Schma- 
rotzern  sich  iiber  das  grenzenlose  Elend  des  Volkes,  wahrend  und  nach 
dem  DreiBigjahrigen  Krieg  hinwegsetzen  und  die  oft  unter  Erpressungen 
schlimmster  Art  zusammengebrachten  Mittel  vertollen.  Wahrend  die 
Lebenskraft  des  Volkes  aus  tausend  Wunden  verblutete,  tandelten  sich 
die  Damen  und  Herrn  zierlichst  durch  das  Leben.  Die  protzenhafte 
Pracht  friiherer  Zeit  war  unverandert  geblieben,  nur  betatigte  sie  sich 
nicht  allein  mehr  zu  geeigneten  Gelegenheiten,  wie  Hochzeiten,  KrOnungen 
und  dergl.,  sondern  sie  war  in  Permanenz  erklart.  Der  derbsinnliche 
Prunk  des  fiinfzehnten  bis  zur  Halfte  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  machte 
vom  Zeitalter  des  groBen  Krieges  bis  zum  achtzehnten  Sakulum  einer 
Prachtentfaltung  voll  Llisternheit  und  Frivolitat  Platz.  Einige  Auschnitte 
aus  der  Kulturgeschichte  der  in  Rede  stehenden  Perioden  mogen  dafiir 
zum  Beispiel  dienen. 

Erschien  eine  Fiirstin  in  Gala,  so  war  ihr  Haupt  geschmiickt  mit 
einem  Perlenkranz  oder  einem  aus  Gold  und  Perlen  gewundenen  Kopf- 
schmuck,  oder  sie  trug  eine  Haube  aus  Gold-  und  Seidenstoff  mit 
Perlensternen  und  goldenen  Schlingen.  Den  Hals  umgab  ein  Halsband 
mit  Smaragden,  Saphiren,  Rubinen  und  Perlen  verziert,  daran  irgend 
ein  Kleinod  mit  mancherlei  Edelsteinen.  Die  Schultern  bedeckte  ein 
Koller,  bald  von  Goldstoff,  bald  von  Sammet,  mit  Silber  oder  goldenen 
Borten  verbramt,  zuweilen  mit  Hermelin  oder  Marder  gefUttert,  oder 
auch  von  weiBem,  golddurchwebtem  Damast,  mit  Marder  unterlegt. 
Auf  der  Brust  hielt  dieses  Koller  ein  goldenes  Haftlein  zusammen,  das 
immer  reich  mit  Smaragden,  Saphiren,  Rubinen  und  Amethysten  besetzt, 
und  mit  irgend  einer  mit  Edelsteinen  umsetzten  Figur  geschmiickt  war. 
Die  goldenen  Halsketten  waren  zum  Teil  mit  sogenannten  MUhlsteinen 
und  Kampfradern,  Feuerhaken  von  Gold,  goldenen  Birnen  oder  anderen 
Friichten  verziert.  Die  Armel  schmlickten  kiinstliche  Perlenstickereien, 
die  allerlei  Figuren  bildeten,  zum  Beispiel  eine  „mit  einem  Vogelfanger, 
vier  Saphiren,    ftinf  Rubinen,  einer   Smaragdlilie,   drei  Rubinrosen  und 
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einem  dreieckigen  Dianiant,  unter  dem  Vogelfiinger  drei  Rubin-  urid 
Dianrantrosen/*  Von  besonderer  Pracbt  wareo  die  kostbaren  SclimaraKen-, 
Tijrkis-,  Diamant-  und  Rybinringe.  Die  GOrtel  waren  gleiclifalls  mit 
Perlenzugen  und  mit  goldenen  Ringen  und  Stiften  versehen, 

Durcli  diese  Oberladung  mit  Edelmetall  und  Edelsteinen  wurde  die 
Kleidung  uberaus  schwer. 

So  wog  das  Oberkleid  der  Herzogin  Barbara  von  Liegnitz-Brieg 
3  Pfund,  der  Perlenrock  10  Pfund,  die  goldene  Halskette  2  Pfund* 
KurfiiTStin  Anna  von  Sachsen  besali  Schleier  mit  6(X)  goldenen  Kn5pfen 
und  ebensovielen  Perlen.  Eine  Schiirze  der  kaum  fiinfzehnjahngen 
Prinzessin  Anna  Eieonore  van  Hesseti-Darmstadt»  ,,von  guldin  Tuch  mit 
Perlen  und  Gold  gestickt'*  kam  auf  500  Gulden,  Eine  5sterreichische 
Erzherzogin  besali  im  Jahre  1549  allein  27  ,,guldin  Hauben''.^*) 

Am  Hof  Ferdinand  Marias  von  Bayern  (1651  —  1679)  regierte  die 
Kurfiirstin  Henriette  Adelheid,  Eine  Tochter  von  Victor  Amadeus  von 
Savoyen  und  der  Herzogin  Christine  von  Frankreich,  wurde  sie,  sech- 
zehnjMhrig,  1652  dem  Kurfiirsten  vermShlt,  „Sie  war  eine  Frau  von 
ebenso    groOer    weibJiclier    Schtmheit    wie    mannlicher   Entschlossenhelt 

I  und  Kiuglicit  und  ilireni  der  Kirclie   in  unbegrenzter  Demut   ergebenen 

I  schwachlichen  und  schijchternen  Gemahl  in  jeder  Weise  uberlegen.     Die 

Kurfiirstin  war  zeitlebens  mehr  FranzOsin  als  Deutsche  und  ihrem  Ein- 
fluli  war  der  welsche  Zuschnitt  des  bayrischen  Hofes  allein  zuzuschreiben. 
In  das  nach  den  schrecklichen  Kriegsjahren  verarmte  Land  zog  eine 
kostspielige  italienische  Oper  ein,  daneben  bestand  noch  ein  deutsches 
und  ein  franzosfsches  Schauspiel  auf  Kosten  des  Kurfiirsten.  Das  SchloB 
in  Munchen  wurde  durch  Kurfiirstin  Adelheid  mit  grGliter  Pracht  aus- 
gestattet,  Bei  gelegentlichen  Hoffestlichkeiten  herrschte  maQlose  Ver- 
schwendung.  So  erschien  sie  1672  bei  den  Miindiener  Hoffestlichkeiten 
anifililich  eines  Besuches  des  Erzbischofs  von  Salzburg  am  ersten  Tag 
ganz  bedeckt  mit  Perlen,  sowohl  mit  ihren  eigenen  als  mit  zwei  Reihen 
aus  dem  Schatz  von  unschMtzbarem  Wert;  es  sind  gewili  die  sch5nsten 
in  Europa,  Am  zweiten  Tag  zeigte  sie  sich  iiber  und  Ober  bedeckt  mit 
Ketten,  Nadeln  und  Rosetten  von  Diamanten;  man  sah  fast  nichts  von 
ihrem  Kleid,  Den  dritten  Tag  trug  sie  Rubinen,  den  vierten  Smaragden 
und  den  fOnften  Amethyste.  ^^)  Sie  stach  beinahe  den  Erzbischof  aus, 
der  ein  auf  100000  Taler  gesch^tztes  Diamantkreuz  auf  der  Brust  trug* 

I  Und  mit  diesem  Schmuck  gingen  die  Tafelgeniisse  parallel.  —  Die 

schttnsten  Frtlchte  Italiens*  die  kostbarsten  Speisen  wurden  auf  masstvem 

K      Gold  serviert.    Dabei  darbte  das  Land»  lag  Ackerbau  und  Industrie  dar- 

L         - 
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nieder,    Nur  die  Gelstlichkeit,  hauptsMchiich  Jesuiten  und  Tlieatiner  lebten 
sorglos  und  in  Freuden  imd  scharrten  Rekhtlimer  zusammen. 

Der  Verlauf  eirier  flirstllchen  Hoclizeit  des  ausgehenden  fiinf^ehnten 

Jahrhunderts   g^estaltete   sich   nacli   zeitgenossischem   Bericlit  wie  folgt: 

„Welcher  Gestalt  Herzog  Georg  der  Reiche  aus  Bayerti  Hoclizeit 

zti  Landshut  gehalten  mit  des  KOnigs  aus  Polen  Tochter 

(Prinzessin  Hedwig). 

Als  man  z^hlte  1418  (ein  Druckfeliler,  soil  1475  heiOen),  nahm 
der  durchlauchtig  hochgeborene  Fiirst,  Herr  Georg  Herzog  in  Bayern 
des  K5nigs  von  Polen  Tocbter  zur  Elie,  Die  fiihrte  man  zu  Landshut 
ein,  und  war  der  Einlritt  also  geartet: 

Item  zum  ersten  ritt  der  rOmische  Kaiser,  mit  samt  alien  Fiirsten, 
Rittern  und  Knechten  auf  eine  Metle  wegs  vor  Landshut,  da  stiegen 
sie  ab,  und  empfingen  die  Hochzeiterin.  Vor  ibr  turnierten  gleich  vfer 
Ritter  mit  scharfen  Waff  en,  Vor  dem  Hochzeiter,  der  der  Braut  ent- 
gegenkam ,  zogen  neun  Hengste ,  und  auf  jedem  saJi  ein  edier  Knabe 
(oder  Knappe).  Das  Geschirr  auf  den  F^ferden  war  mit  Perlen  gestickt, 
und  die  Ztigelketten  aus  Silber.  Es  hatte  auch  das  Geschirr  kostliche 
silberne  vergoldete  Spangen*  Und  der  Br^utigam  hatte  an  seinem  Hut 
eine  Spange  oder  Kleinod,  das  man  auf  fiinfzehntausend  Gulden  anschlug, 
Seine  Kleidung  war  braun,  grau  und  weiO.  Auf  dem  Annel  trug  er 
in  Stickerei  eine  Jungfrau,  die  hatte  einen  Lowen  an  einem  Strick, 
DarUber  stand  der  Reim:  Zu  Ehren  sie  mir  liebet.  Der  BrSutigam 
empfing  die  Hochzeiterin  gar  kostlich.  Und  der  Kaiser,  alle  Fiirsten, 
Grafen,  Herrn,  Ritter  und  Knechte  mit  samt  allem  Frauenzimmer  satSen 
ab  und  gingen  ihr  entgegen;  auch  atle  Handwerker  in  der  Prozession 
mit  dem  heiligen  Sakrament  mit  vielen  Kerzen,  dabei  war  ein  groBes 
Glockengelaute,  Dieser  Einritt  geschah  am  St.  Martins-Abend  (IL  Nov.) 
des  genannten  Jahres.  Der  Markgrafin  voo  Brandenburg  ritten  siebzehn 
Jungfrauen  nach,  die  batten  alle  rot  an,  jede  auf  ihrem  Haupt  einen 
Reiherkapf  und  eine  goldene  Spange  daran.  Die  Pfalzgrilfin  hatte  zehn 
Jungfrauen  auf  weilien  Zeltern  reiten.  Der  Hochzeiter  hatte  ein  Gefolge 
von  vie!sch5nen  Jungfrauen  und  Frauen,  Fiirsten,  Graf  en  und  Herrn, 

Die  Hochzeiterin  oder  Braut  zog  also  in  Landshut  ein»  Sie  hatte 
zwei  vergoldete  Wagen.  Acbt  Milnner  gingen  neben  ihrem  Wagen, 
Vor  dem  Fnhrwerk  ritten  vier  Herrn,  das  waren  Polen,  die  batten  ver- 
goldete Sporen  an.  Nacb  dem  Wagen  zogen  und  ritten  auch  vier,  von 
denen  trug  jeder  zwei  Handbogen  und  viele  Pfeile  im  Kocher.  Dann 
Herr  Harthabent  Lapesser,  der  ktistliche  Polak.    Der  fiihrte  drei  Knaben 
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niit  sich.  Der  erste  Knabe  trug  ein  rotes  Brusttuch  gestickt  mit  Perlen 
und  edlem  Stein.  Der  andere  hatte  ein  goldenes  Gewand  an  iind  der 
dritte  einen  rotsammtnen  Rock,  Auch  sein  Rock,  Hut,  Hosen,  Warns, 
Geschirr  am  RoUi  Steigleder,  Zaum  imd  Sattel  waren  alle  mit  F'erlen 
und  Edelsteinen  bestickt.  Er  hatte  auch  eine  goldene  Scliwertscheide, 
einen  Glirtel,  wohl  eine  Hand  breit,  darauf  waren  Spangen,  so  groli 
wie  die  Becher  und  aile  aus  Gold.  Die  andern  Polen  waren  ebenfalls 
gar  kostlich  gekleidet  in  Perlen  und  Gold, 

Die  sie  in  die  Stadt  kamen  vor  die  Kirche,  da  stiegen  der  Kaiser 
und  der  Markgraf  von  Brandenburg  ab,  hoben  die  Braut  aus  dem  Wagen 
und  fuhrten  sie  in  die  Kirche.  Der  Kaiser  gmg  auf  der  rechten,  der 
Markgraf  auf  der  linken  Seite.  Jeder  war  bis  zu  den  Futieo  in  Gold- 
gewfinder  gehiitit*  In  der  Kirche  empfingen  Fursten  und  Grafen  die 
Braut.  Der  Bischof  von  Salzburg  gab  sie  zusammen  und  stieli  ihnen 
jeden  einen  ,,Vertraw-  oder  Gemahlring''  an  den  Fingern.  Hernach 
ftihrte  man  die  Braut  heim  und  jeglicher  ritt  zu  seiner  Herberge.  Und 
am  Abend  tanzte  der  Rfimische  Kaiser  mit  der  Braut,  und  tanzten  ihm 
vier  FUrsten  vor  und  zwei  Herrn  nach.  Darnach  tanzten  alle  FUrsten 
und  Grafen  mit  ihren  Frauen.  Hierauf  legte  der  Kaiser  und  andere 
FUrsten  das  Hochzeitspaar  schlafen.    Dann  ging  jeder  in  seine  Herberge. 

Am  andern  Tag  ftihrte  man  die  Braut  und  den  Hochzeiter  in  die 
Kirche.  Marggraf  von  Brandenburg  und  Herzog  Sigmund  von  Oster- 
reich  fuhrten  den  Br^utigam.  Vor  der  Braut  gingen  Pfeifer  und  Spiel- 
leute,  Dem  Kaiser  trug  man  sein  Schwert  vor.  Vor  der  Braut  trug 
man  vierundzwanzig  farbige  Kerzen.  Der  Kaiser  und  Herzog  Otto 
fuhrten  die  Braut.  Sie  hatte  einen  Rock  an  gestickt  mit  Perlen  und 
Edelsteinen,  nach  polniscber  Mode  bis  auf  die  FUfie  reichend.  Dazu 
eine  goldene  Krone  auf  dem  Haupt,  ein  weiliseidenes  Tuch  vor  den 
Augen  (?)  und  ein  k5stliches  Halsband  von  lauterem  Gold  und  Edel- 
stein.  Ihr  folgte  die  PfalzgrMfin  im  Goldkleid  mit  der  goldenen  Krone 
auf  dem  Kopf.  Die  Braut  wurde  geleitet  von  zwei  FUrsten,  von  der 
Markgrafin  von  Brandenburg,  der  Reichsberzogin  und  der  jungen  Mark- 
gr^fin  von  Brandenburg,  jegliche  im  Goldkleid,  geflihrt  von  zwei  Fi^irsten, 
Dann  etiiche  Gr^finnen,  alle  in  Gold.  Dann  zweihundertachtzig  wohl* 
gezierte  Jungfrauen.  Von  der  Kirche  gingen  der  Braut  vier  Bisch5fe 
entgegen  und  brachten  sie  ins  Gotteshaus,  zur  Messe.  Die  vier  BischOfe, 
Salzburg,  Freising,  Passau  und  Regensburg,  taten  den  Kirchendienst. 
Dann  gings  zum  Essen.  Alle  Stuben  und  Saal  waren  mit  rotem  Sammet 
behUngt.     In  der  Stube  stand  ein   sch5nes  Tresur  mit   kOstlichem    ver- 
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goldetem  Silbergeschirr  von  K5pfen,  Kannen,  Flaschen,  Schalen,  Bechern 
und  Flatten. 

Nach  eingenommenen  MorgeninbiB  fing  man  an  zu  rennen  und  zu 
stechen.  Der  Herzog  Christoph  von  Miinchen  turnierte  mit  einem  Polen 
um  400  Gulden,  stach  den  Herzog  der  Polen  ab  und  gewann.  Danach 
rannten  noch  etliche  FUrsten,  Qrafen  und  Herren  mit  scharfen  Speeren. 
Der  Brautigam  machte  ein  Gesellenstechen,  fzwolf  Personen  stark,  mit 
und  tat  gute  Arbeit. 

Und  war  der  Zug  tiberschlagen  vom  Kaiser,  Fursten,  Grafen, 
Herren,  Rittern  und  Knechten,  auch  Frauen  und  Junkfrauen  auf  acht- 
tausend  Pferde;  daneben  waren  noch  zweitausend  Menschen  zugelaufen. 
Da  ist  in  Summa  gerechnet  worden,  daB  man  alle  Tag,  dieweil  die 
Hochzeit  gedauert  hat,  zehntausend  Menschen  und  achttausend  Pferde 
gespeist  hat.^®)  Die  Kosten  dieser  Hochzeit  berechnete  ein  Zeitgenosse 
auf  55.766  fl.  und '73  Denare  rheinlandisch. 

Um  dieser  Feier  beiwohnen  zu  kOnnen,  pumpte  die  Qrafin  Elisabeth 
von  WUrttemberg  ihren  Vater  Albrecht  Achilles  von  Brandenburg  in 
einem  noch  erhaltenen  Brief,  dato  1475,  25.  August  an.^0 

Hundert  Jahre  spflter  weiB  der  Chronist  von  solchen  Festen  noch 
immer  nichts  anderes  aufzuzeichnen,  als  die  Mengen  der  Speisen  und 
Qetranke. 

Man  tafelt  eben  und  sticht  sich  hOchstens  gegenseitig  vom  Pferd 
herunter: 

„Wahrhafftige   Nachricht,    was    an   allerhand    Victualien,    bey  des 
Hochwohlgeb.  und  Edlen  Herm  Glinthers  des  Streitbaren,^®)  Graffen  zu 
Schwartzburg,    Anno    1560   zu  Arnstadt  gehaltenen    Beylager^®),    den 
Donnerstag  nach  Martini  Beschehenen  Aufgang,  nemlich: 
700  Malter  Korn,  zu  Brodbacken 
100      „      Weitzen 
4800      „      Hafer,  verfUttert. 
Im  Keller  ist  iiber  den  sonsten  vorhanden  gewesenen  Vorrath,  zum 
Beylager  verordnet  aufgegangen: 

20  Lagel  Malvasier, 
25      „      Reinfall, 
25  Fuder  Rheinischer  Wein, 
30      „       Wiirtzburger  und  Franckfurther, 
6      „       Nacker  (Neckar)-Wein, 
12  FaB  Brayhahn, 
24  Tonnen  Hamburger  Bier, 
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12  FaO  Einbecker  Bier, 


6 

Gose, 

6 

Mindisch    Bier, 

6 

Neustadter    „ 

10 

Arnstadter     „ 

30 

Zellisch          „ 

10 

Englisclies     „ 

12 

Muhme          „ 

100 

Spdse    Bier,    < 

(Mumme,  aus  Braunschweig), 
hne    was    sonsten    an    alten 
KriiuterT  als  Hirsch*Zung,  Saibey,  BeyfiiU  und 
dergh  Bier  aufgegangen,  ist  nicht  gerechnet* 

Auch  ist  im  Pfarrhof  vor  die  Wagen-Knechte  und  ander  gemein 
Gesinde  aufgegangen,   nemlicfi: 

1010  Eymer  Landwein, 
120  Fali  Bier/^^") 

Diesem  Getriinke  -  Ozean  entsprach  die  Speisemenge,  zu  deren 
Bereitung  200  Klafter  Holz  und  200  Fuder  Kolilen  n5tig  waren. 

Das  siebzehnte  Jahrhundert,  obgleich  noch  immer  einem  gewaltigen 
Trunk  ergeben,  sieht  neue,  zierlichere  Festformen  auftauchen,  Aus 
den  schwerfailigen  Turnieren  war  das  ungefahrlichere  Ringelstechen 
geworden,  dem  nicht  deutsches  Rittertum  sein  ^Gewand  lieh,  sondern 
die  unwahre,  aus  franzOsischen  Romanen  aufgeschnappte  Art.  Diesem 
Bastard  der  einstigen  Kampfspiele  leisteten  die  SchMerspiele  Gesellschaft, 
die  Auffuhrungen  eines  von  uberreizter  Phantasie  ersonnenen  Arkadiens, 
das  aus  den  Romanen  des  Franzosen  Honor^  d'Urf^  seine  Entstehung 
ableitete,  von  denen  nur  der  ,,Seladon'\  einer  der  Helden  eines  d'Urfeschen 
Romanes  am  Leben  geblieben  ist  Zierliche,  so  unnatiirlich  wie  mogHch 
geputzte  Schilferinnen  folgten  den  Lockungen  liisterner  und  gespreizt 
tuender  Schafer,  die  auf  [Schalmeien  die  ledernen  Einfalle  der  Hof* 
komponisten  bliesen.  Maskeraden  aller  Art  wechselten  mit  einander  ab. 
Vom  Wiener  Hof  aus  verbreiteten  sich  die  sogenannten  ,,Wirtschaften'*, 
bei  fdenen  [der  hohe  Hausherr  den  Dorfwirt,  die  Hausfrau  die  Wirtin 
darstellte.  „Am  7.  Februar  (1690)  erlustierten  sich  silmmtliche  Maje- 
staten  —  Kaiser  Leopold  von  Osterreich,  die  Kaiserin  und  der  erst  kurz 
vorher  gekrOnte  Josef  I.  am  Hof  Max  Emanuels  von  Bayern  —  und 
anwesende  hohe  Personen  nicht  wenig,  indem  sowoh!  L  kais*  und  kdn* 
Majestaten,  ,als  [auch  der  mehrer  Theil  kais,  und  Chur-Bairischer  Hof- 
Cavaliere  in  gut  alldeutsche  und  spanische  Tracht  sich  verkleideten, 
J,    Ch.   D,   aber  [als   Wirth    und   Churfiirstin    als  Wirthin  Irugen  einen 
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hierzu  wohlgescliickten  Habtt  und  war  der  H,  Wirth  mit  einem  braonen 
Rock  staffiert,  ingleiciien  tnit  einem  Bund  SchlDsseln  an  der  Seite,  nicht 
weniger  audi  rnit  Kellnern  und  Hausknechten  versehen/*^^) 

Bei  all  diesen  Veranstalhmgen  hatte  bereits  der  Regisseur  seine 
Hand    fm    Spiel  wie   derm  aiich  das  Theater   iinmer  festern  FuO  foBte* 

Die  Herrschaften  sahen  gerne  den  wandernden  Komodianten  zu, 
Ober  deren  Stiicke  sie  sich  soger  brieflidi  uiiterhalten,  wie  die  Erz- 
herzogin  Maria  Magdalen  a  1608  mit  ihrem  Bruder  tat."*^)  Ste  lieOen 
sidi  wohl  audi  eigens  Vorstellungen  arangieren,  denen  der  ganze  Hofstaat 
beiwohnte,  Herzog  Heinrich  Julius  von  Braunschweig  schrieb  aJle  seine 
bluttriefenden  Stiicke  fur  die  hOhere  Gesellschaft.  Seine  1594  verfaSte 
Tragodie  „Von  einem  iingerathenen  Sohn*',  die  Quintessenz  von  dem, 
was  an  Mord-  und  Schauerstucken  das  Jahrhundert  hervorgebracht, 
wird  vor  versammeltem  Hof  agiert.  Den  Damen  und  Herren  werderi 
dabei  folgende  Szenen  gezeigt,  Herzog  Nero,  der  Held  des  Stiickes, 
urn  die  Regierung  des  Landes  an  sicb  zu  reilien,  die  seinem  altern 
Bruder  zukommt,  begelit  auf  offener  Szene  an  Mordtaten:  sdilitzt 
seinem  eigenen  unehlichem  Sohne  den  Leib  auf,  um  dessen  Blut  zu 
trinken  und  das  Herz  zu  essen.  Er  bringt  seine  Eltern  um,  dem  Vater 
stoBt  er  einen  Pfrietn  in  den  Kopf,  der  Mutter  schneidet  er  die  Gurgcl 
ab.  Seinen  Neffen  erwiirgt,  seine  Schwagerin  vergiftet  er,  seinem 
Bruder  rennt  er  ,,eine  Wehre  ins  Leib''.  Am  Abend  dieses  blutriinstigen 
Tages  befiehit  der  Gemiitsmensch  rasch  ein  Souper.  Denn  ,,wenn  ich 
die  Watirheit  sagen  solI»  habe  ich  mich  mtide  gearbeitet*\  laiit  aber 
vorher,  um  nicht  aus  der  Ubuog  zu  kommen,  drei  RMten  seines  Papas 
die  Ktipfe  herunterreilien.  Zur  Abwechslung  reiJit  sich  ein  Kanimer- 
junker  noch  sefbst  ,,die  Zunge  aus  dem  Hals'*,  stechen  sich  zwei  Rate 
Neros  zu  Boden,  ein  Arzt  vergiftet  sich  und  den  Helden  holt  der 
Teufel.*^)     Wenn  das  nicht  genug  ist! 

Die  Langevveile  der  Winterabende  veranlalite  wohl  auch  einmal 
eine  Hofgesellschaft  em  Liebhabertheater  zu  arrangieren.  Ein  solcher 
Versuch  ist  vom  Jahre  1589  in  Berlin  nachgewiesen,  Dort  fiihrten  am 
Hof  Johann  Georgs  Dilettanten  Georg  Pondos  ,,Kurtze  Comaedien 
von  der  Geburt  des  Herren  Christi''  auf.  Doppelt  merkwOrdig  was 
diese  Vorstellung  dadurch,  dali  nur  Kinder  als  Darsteller  auftraten/**) 
Das  Christkindleiji  ,,spielt**  der  achtzehn  Monate  alte  Markgraf  Friedrich. 
Seine  Brtidcr  Christian,  achtjahrig,  und  Joachim  Ernst,  siebenjclhrig,  sind 
zwei  der  heiligen  Konige,  Zwei  Markgrtlfinnen  sind  im  Engelchor*  (n 
die  anderen  Rollen  teilen  sich  Kinder  des  Hofadels  und  einiger  ange- 
sehener  Berliner  Biirgerf  ami  lien. 
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Die  erste  stHndige  italjenische  Oper  etablierte  sich  in  Hannover. 
Zuni  ersten  Mai  erg5tzte  man  sich  1627  am  Hoflager  des  Kurflirsten 
Johann  Georg  L  in  Torgati  an  der  Oper  ,,Da(>hne*\  die  Martin  Opitz 
von  Boberfeld  aus  dem  Italienischen  ubersetzte  and  Schutz  komponierte. 
Zu  Anfang  des  achtzehnten  Jalirhunderts  durchzogen  schon  Opern-  und 
Scliaiispieltruppen,  wie  einstnials  die  engiischen  KomOdianten  das  Land. 
Am  kaiserlichen  Hof  io  Wien  sieht  die  englische  Reisende  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  zweierlei  Hofkom<idien,  „Neulich  abends  wurde 
bei  Hof  eine  italienische  Komodie  aufgefuhrt.  Die  Szenen  weren  hiibsch, 
aber  das  Stuck  selbst  ein  so  unleidlich  niedrrges  F*ossenspieK  so  leer 
an  Witz  und  Laiine^  da(3  ich  Uberrascht  war,  wie  der  ganze  Hof  vier 
voile  Stunden  Jang  aufnierksam  dabei  sitzen  koirnte.  Es  durften  auf 
der  Biibne  keine  Frauenzimmer  spielen,  und  die  Manner,  die  wie  die 
Frauen  angezogen  waren,  machten  so  tolpische  Figuren,  dali  sie  das 
L^cherliche  des  Schauspiels  sehr  vermehrten*'  sclireibt  Lady  Montague 
am   ].  Januar  1717  nach  London.*^) 

Wenige  Monate  vorher  sah  sie  im  Garten  der  Favorita  in  Wien***^) 
eine  Oper,  deren  Dekorationen  und  Kostume  dem  Kaiser  dreiiSigtausend 
Pfund  Sterling  —  nach  jetzigem  Geld  viel  uber  1  Million  Mark  —  ge- 
kostet  haben  sollen/*')  Schon  Leopold  I.  von  Osterreich  hatte  Unsummen 
fiir  Opernausstattungen  ausgegeben,  eine  Verschwendung,  in  der  ihn 
seine  beiden  ersten  Gemahlinnen ,  Margareta  Tlieresia  und  Claudia 
Felicitas,  best^rkt  hatten.  Die  letztgenannte  teilte  des  Kaisers  leiden- 
schaftliche  Vorliebe  fijr  prunkvolle  Veranstaltungen."*^)  Audi  bei  der 
Wiener  Oper  waren  damals  noch  keine  S^ngerinnen  zu  finden,  Knaben 
und  Kastraten  sangen  Frauenrollen,  wie  noch  sp^ter  auf  dem  Kirchen- 
chor  die  Sopranpartien,  ,,Ole  Kerels  van  d5rtig,  vecrtig  Jahren  sungen 
eencn  Discant  sau  hoch,  ali  de  beste  Deeren.  Daat  maakt  awerst,  dat 
se  Kapunet  \veren'\  predigt  im  18.  Jahrhundert  der  kOstliche  Jobs* 
Sackmann  von  der  Hofkirche  in  Hannover  bei  i^er  Beerdigung  des  Scbul- 
meisters  Wichmann  in  Limmer.>^0 

Erst  mit  dem  Beginne  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  fangen  Prima- 
donnen  an,  von  sich  reden  zu  machen.  In  Berlin  befand  sich  unter  der 
Judenschaft  eine  Sflngerin,  die  an  deu  Hof  des  Grolien  Kurflirsten  be- 
fohlen  wurde.  Wie  herrlich  muB  das  Weib  gesungen  haben,  wenn  man 
ibretwegen  das  tiefeingewurzelte  Vorurteil  gegen  Juden  Qbersab.^*')  1724 
erliiilt  bereits  die  beriihmte  Bordoni  -  Hasse  eine  Jahresgage  von 
12  51K1  Gulden,  eine  nach  damaligem  Geldeswert  enorme  Summe. 

Den  Begriff  dramatische  S^ngerin  deffiniert  Amaranthes  in  seinem 
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Frauenzimmer-Lexikon  ebenso  deutlichwie  bezeichnend:  Sanger  in  Heist 
ein  Frauenzimmer,  so  auf  dem  Offentlichen  Theatro  in  eine  Opera,  so 
wohl  in  Arien  als  Recitativ  ihre  Stimme  manierlich  und  kiinsilich,  in  die 
darzu  einstimmenden  Instrumenta  h5ren  last  und  ihre  darzu  gehOrigen 
Actiones  darbey  zu  machen  pfleget. 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  diesen  musikalischen  Schauspielen  mit  ihrem  hohlen 
Pathos,  ihren  sinnlosen  Texten  und  ihrer  leeren,  kalten  Pracht  stand  das 
rezitierende  Schauspiel,  auf  dem  der  Hanswurst  unbeschrankt  herrschte. 
Der  derbe  PossenreiBer  des  Volkes,  der  im  Dialekt  die  unflatigsten 
Sottisen  improvisierte,  war  hoffahig  geworden  und  bereits  anfangs  des 
achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  von  Damen  und  Herren  der  besten  Gesellschaft 
herzlich  belacht.  Bis  zu  welchen  Gemeinheiten  man  sich  auf  der  deut- 
schen  Lustspielblihne  verstieg,  sah  Lady  Montague  in  Wien.  Sie  gesteht, 
in  ihrem  Leben  nicht  so  viel  gelacht  zu  haben.  „Aber  ich  konnte  dem 
Dichter  nicht  leicht  die  Freiheit  verzeihn'',  fahrt  sie  in  ihrem  Brief  an 
den  Dichter  Pope  fort,  „die  er  sich  nahm,  sein  StUck  nicht  nur  mit  un- 
anstandigen  Ausdriicken,  sondern  auch  mit  solch  groben  W5rtern  zu 
untermengen,  die,  wie  ich  weiB,  unser  P5bel  nicht  einmal  von  einem 
Marktschreier  dulden  wiirde.  Oberdies  heBen  die  beiden  Sosas,  den 
Logen  voll  mit  Leuten  ersten  Ranges  gegeniiber,  ihre  Hosen  ganz  un- 
befangen  nieder,  und  die  zuschauenden  Herrschaften  schienen  mit  dieser 
Unterhaltung  sehr  wohlzufrieden  und  versicherten  mir,  das  Stuck  sei  ein 
sehr  beriihmtes."^^) 

Spater,  als  in  Wenzel  Prehauser,  Josef  v.  Kurz-Bernadon,  Stranitzky 
der  Glanz  der  HanswurstkomOdie,  kaum  erblliht,  auch  schon  erstarb, 
war  es  noch  schlimmer.  „Man  kannte**,  um  mit  Lessing  zu  reden,  „keine 
Regel,  man  kiimmerte  sich  um  keine  Muster,  die  Staats-  und  Helden- 
aktionen  waren  voller  Unsinn,  Bombast,  Schmutz  und  P5belwitz/'  In 
einer  Bernadonniade  singt  die  Soubrette: 

„Bin  i  nit  a  g'steiftes  Madel, 
Kurze  FUB  und  dicke  Wadel, 
So  sch()n,  so  rund  als  wie  a  Radel, 
Fett  als  wie  a  Schweine  Pradel!" 

Diese  Soubrette  ist  eine  Frau,  eine  damals  wie  bei  der  Oper  so 
auch  im  Schauspiel  noch  ziemlich  neue  Erscheinung  auf  den  Brettern, 
die  in  Deutschland  die  Welt  bedeuteten.  Wie  bei  den  Mysterien  und 
spater  den  Fastnachtsspielen  stellten  bis  zur  Wende  des  sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  Manner  die  Frauenrollen  dar. 

In  Italien  stehen  bereits  seit  etwa  1560  Frauen  auf  der  Blihne.    In 
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erscheiiien  sie  erst  fast  tiundert  Jahre  spater.  Joris  Jophilus, 
der  iMfektor  einer  Wandertruppe,  versprach  1(354  dem  Baseler  Publiktim: 
,,mit  guten  Manieren,  oftmaliger  Veranderung,  kostbaren  Kleidern  mid 
in  italieniscber  Manier  verziertem  Theater,  schfSner  englischer  Musik  und 
mit  rechtem  Frauenzinimer  zu  kontetitieren/* 

Mit  den  englisdien  Komodianten  kamen  aller dings  Gauklerinnen  auf 
die  Biihne,  die  aber  nur  die  Zwischenakte  zwischen  den  TragSdien  mit 
ihren  Kiinsten  ausfliHten.  Aegidius  Albertinus  warnt  seine  Mitmenschen 
vor  diesen  Frauen.  „Weil  auch  der  Heilige  Geist  uns  verbeut,  ein 
liederliclies  und  springeodes  oder  tanzendes  Weib  anzuschaiien  oder  an- 
zuhttren,  daniit  wir  nicht  fallen  in  ihre  Stricke,  wer  darf  denn  sogar 
vermessen  und  ruclilos  sein,  daU  er  sich  wider  das  Gebot  des  Heiligen 
Geistes  setze  in  solche  5ffentlicbe  Gefahr  und  mitteo  in  soldier  bellischen 
Glut?  Denn  well  solche  komSdiantische  Weiber  gemeinlich  sdion  und 
geil  sind  und  ihre  Ehrbarkeit  allbereits  verkauft  ist,  so  pfiegen  sie  mit 
den  Sitten,  Geb^rden  und  Bewegnussen  des  ganzen  Leibes  und  mit  der 
zarten,  fieblichen  und  sijiien  Stimme  und  mit  den  zierlicben  Leibskleidern 
wie  die  Sirenen  die  Mensdien  zu  bezaubern.  .  ,  *  Daher  man  dann  sich 
biliig  vvundern  kann,  warum  dieses  hochsch^dliche  Ungeziefer  allenthalben 
von  den  Obrigkeiten  in  den  Stlidten  wird  aufgenommen,  geh'ebt  und 
zugelassen  und  sogar  von  etlichen  eitein  Fiirsten  und  Herren  an  ihren 
H5fen  imterhalten,  besoldet  und  in  Ebren  gehalten/*^-) 

Magister  Velten,  der  von  den  siebziger  Jahren  des  siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  mit  seiner  Scbauspielerbande  die  Hauptstadte  Deutschlaiids 
bereist,  hat  vier  weibhche  Mitglieder  unter  seinem  Personal,  darunter 
seine  Frau  und  Sch wester.  Zu  der  reform atorischen  T^Jtigkeit  Veltens 
fur  die  deutsche  SchaubOhne  geh5rte  es,  daU  er  die  vorher  nur  in  ver- 
einzelten  Fallen  vorgekommene  Besetzung  vveiblicher  RoUen  durch  Frauen 
zur  Regel  erhob/''"^) 

Damit  falite  die  Frau  im  BLihnenleben  so  festen  FuO,  daC  1697  bei 
einer  Liebhabervorstellung  in  Augsburg  »,ttathoIische  Studenten»  Musi- 
kanten,  Wasserbrenner,  Nachtwiichter,  nebst  ihren  Weibern  und  Tuchtem*" 
auftreten  durften.'^) 

Die  Berufsschauspielerin  war  noch  auf  mehr  als  ein  Jahrhundert  ver- 
fenit  und  von  der  guten  Gesellschaft  ausgeschlossen,  Wenn  selbst  ein 
Weiser  von  Sanssouci,  der  doch  gewiii  von  spieliblirgerlichen  Efir- 
begriffen  weit  entfernt  war,  t^ber  einige  Sangerinnen  an  Fredersdorf 
schrieb:  „es  1st  verdeubeltes  Cropzeug,  rch  wolUe,  daU  sie  alle  der 
Deubel  hoUe*     Diese  Canaillen  bezahit  man  doch  zum  plaisir  und  nicht, 
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urn  Frisirerei  von  ihnen  zu  haben",  so  urteilte  die  groBe  Menge  noch 
viel  sch^rfer.  Daher  kam  es  denn,  daB  die  Schauspieler  eine  teste 
Kaste  bildeten,  die  auBerhalb  der  biirgerlichen  Qeseilschaft  stand.  Wer 
sich  mit  KomOdianten  einlieB,  war  aus  dem  Bfirgertum  verbannt. 

Erne  lehrreiche  Gescfiichte  dieser  Art  berichtet  der  Senior  Pastor 
Schultz  zu  Hatnburg  In  seinem  handsdiriftlichen  Diarium  vom  Jahre  1697, 
Der  unrlihmliche  und  charakterlose  Held  des  Romans  war  ein  junger 
Libertin  aus  guter  BurgerfamiUe,  die  Heldin  eine  ebenso  schone  wie 
talentvolle  Sangerin,  Charlotte  Miiller,  die  ihre  Ausbildung  In  Dresden 
auf  kurfurstliche  Kosten  erhalten  hatte  und  bel  der  Oper  in  Hamburg 
mit  einer  Gage  von  300  Reichstalern  angestelit  wan  Die  Eltern  des 
iungen  Mannes  drohten  ihm  mit  VerstoOung,  wenn  er  mit  der  ,,Kom5- 
dmntln'*  die  Ehe  einginge,  und  nur  zu  schnell  kuhlte  sich  die  Liebesglut 
bei  ihm,  als  er  inne  ward»  welcher  bedenklichen  Zukunft  er  entgegen- 
ging,  Auch  Charlotte  Muller  resignierte  notgedmngen.  Aus  den  Unter- 
redungen  des  ehrwurdigen  Seniors  mit  alien  beteiligten  Personen,  die 
seine  Vermittehmg  wiinschten,  gewann  er  aber  selbst  die  Oberzeugung, 
,,daii  Komodianten  In  einem  Stande  leben,  von  dem  es  sehr  fraglich  sei, 
ob  er  ein  Gott  wohigefailiger*'.  Dieser  Oberzeugung  gab  er  auch  nach 
der  Trennung  des  jungen  Paares  auf  der  Kanzel  Ausdruck,  indem  er  in 
seiner  nachsten  Predigt  gegen  die  Leichtfertigkeit  der  angesehenen 
Biirgerkfassen  elferte  und  dies  Kapitel  mit  den  bedeutungsvollen  Worten 
schloU:  „Obrlgens  habe  ich  noch  nicht  gesehen,  dali  von  Opern  und 
Komfidien  etwas  Gutes  komme'\ 

Eine  KomOdiantin  zahlte  zum  Abhub.  Denn  man  sah  es  als  ganz 
selbstverstandlich  an,  daB  die  Schausplelerinnen,  well  sie  sIch  ja  so 
manchmal  hinwegsetzen  muBten  Ober  weibliche  SItte,  auch  hinwegsprangen 
liber  die  Sittlichkeit.  Und  diese  Folgerung  war  nur  ausnahmsweise  unrrchtig. 
Schon  der  Schmutz,  den  die  Stegreifkomodie  die  Darstellerinnen  zu  sprechen, 
zu  singen  und  anzuhOren  zwang,  muBte  jede  Moral  untergraben.  Die  Zote 
in  Ihrer  vollsten  Unverhulltheit  beherrschte  den  Dialog  und  die  Handhing. 

Ich  habe  absichtlich  eines  der  harmlosesten  Lledchen  gew^hlt.  Das 
damallge  Publlkum  ertrug  ganz  andern  Paprika ,  beinahe  noch  viel 
scharferen  als  das  heutige.*^) 

Und  nicht  auf  der  Btihne  allein. 

Die  Chronlque  scandaleuse  hat  nicht  oft  libelrlechendere  Bluten 
gezeitlgt  als  w^lhrend  der  Epochc  des  h  la  Mode  und  Rokoko.  Wie 
unter  der  Farbenpracht  der  Tropenblume  das  fieberschwangere,  mordende 
Gift     ruht,     so     suihte    die    vornehme    Gesellschaft     durch    Mummen- 
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schanz,  im  Gefunkel  der  kunstretchen  Feuerw'erke  und  fm  Schaugeprlinge 
das  El  end  der  Zeit  zu  verdecken  und  manche  BltlBe  in  der  eigenen 
Familie  dem  fremden  Auge  zu  entziehn.  Viele  von  ihnen,  die  einst  aul 
stolzen  SchlGssern  thronten,  nuiiJten  in  der  Zeit  des  allgemeinen  Jammers 
Stuck  um  Stiick  ihres  Besitztiims  bis  zur  nackten  Armut  dahinschwioden 
sehn.  Und  mit  dem  einstigen  Reiclitum  sank  auch  die  Manneswiirde, 
das  Pflichtgefiihl  und  die  Bildung,  Durch  die  Einengung  des  geistigen 
Horizontes  fielen  die  sittlichen  Werte. 

Nur  an  wenigen  grolien  Hiifen  ging  es  so  tadellos  her  wie  an  dem 
des  Grolien  Kurftirstcn,  als  seine  erste  Gemahlin,  Luise  von  Oranien, 
noch  lebte,  die  Dichterin  des  Liedes  , Jesus  meine  Zuversicht'*;  Sie 
starb  1667  nach  einundzwangjUhriger  Ehe.  Auch  die  zvveite  Frau 
Friedricli  Wilhelms,  Dorothea  von  Holstein-QlOcksburg,  fohrte  ein  einfach 
biirgerliches  Leben.  Hier  war  nichts  von  dem  Ehrgeiz  zu  spuren,  die 
Macht  dadurch  zu  zeigen,  dali  man  das  eigene  Vermtigen,  wie  das  des 
Landes  srnnlos  vergeudete  und  mit  unechtem  Flittertand  sich  selbst  eben- 
soviel  betrog  wie  die  Welt, 

In  solchem  Tahniglanz  erstrahlte  auch  einst  der  Hot  zu  Heidelberg, 
da  »,die  Perle  von  Engfand'%  Elisabeth,  die  Tochter  Jakobs  L  und  die 
Enkelin  der  unglOcklichen  Maria  Stuart,  auf  dem  einzig  schtinen  FOrsten- 
sitz  bauste,  Sie  war  ,,ein  Ausbund  von  Schonheit  und  Liebreiz,  noch 
anmutprangender  als  ihre  unselige  schottische  GroBmutier**,  Auch  sie 
zahlte  cine  kurze  Zeit  ungetrilbten  GlQcks  mit  einem  Leben  vol)  Er- 
niedrigung  und  Reue,  Elisabeth  war  es,  die  den  schwachen  Gatten 
Friedrich  V.  von  der  Pfalz  zur  Annahnie  des  Danaergeschenks  der 
bohmiscben  Krone  zwang.  Mit  den  Worten :  „Habe  er  keinen  Miit,  sich 
eine  Krone  aufs  Haupt  zu  setzen,  so  hatte  er  auch  nimimermehr  um 
eine  Konigstochter  freien  sollen''  soil  sie  ihren  Mann  angefeuert  haben, 
sich  das  glithende  Gold  aufs  Haupt  zu  setzen,  das  ihn  um  Land»  Ehre 
und  Gliick  brachte.  Gleich  ihrem  Gcmahl  eine  Anhangerin  der  Repre- 
sentation, machte  sie  ihren  Hof  zu  Heidelberg  zu  einem  Wunder  von 
Pracht  und  Luxus,  die  schier  die  Kaiserburg  in  Wien  liberboten.****')  Sie 
trug  aber  ungebeugt  den  FaJl  des  Winter-KtJnigtums,  An  der  Seite 
des  landfremden,  mit  der  Reichsacht  belegten,  von  einer  Feindesmeute 
gehetzten  Gatten,  irrte  sie  umher,  erst  nach  Schlesien  und  Brandenburg, 
dann  nach  Holland,  oft  der  bittersten  Not  preisgegeben,  bis  der  arme 
K5nig,  kaum  siebenunddrerUigjahrig  seine  miiden  Augen  am  29.  No- 
vember Hi32  in  Mainz  fiir  imnier  schloli.  Sie  selbst  starb  dreiliig 
Jahre  spater  in  ihrer  englischen  Heimat. 
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Sophie  Charlotte,  die  bertihmtere  Tochter  einer  bcrtihmten  Mutter^ 
lebt  unvergessen  im  Herzen  des  Volkes  fort.  Die  Bourne  des  SchloB- 
parkes  in  Charlottenburg  flustern  ihren  Namen.  Sie  beschatten  den  ein- 
fachen  Ban,  in  dem  die  gmlien  Hohenzollern  zur  letzten  Ruhe  ^ebettet 
sind,  jener  ehrwtirdige  Monarch,  dessen  Toten  das  deiitsche  Reich  neu 
crstehen  lieUen  und  seines  herrhchen  Sohns.  Dort  wo  einst  die  philo- 
sophische  KOnipjin  im  QesprUch  rnit  Leibniz  gewandeU,  die  hohe  Stirn 
im  tiefen  Denken  krans  gezogen,  die  bhinen  Aiigen  sinnend  ins  Weite 
gerichtet,  dort  schlafen  zwei  ihrer  Naclikommen  den  ewigen  Schlaf,  um- 
woben  von  der  Gloriole  der  LInsterblichkeit, 


FrauengeniAch  im  17,  Jahrhundert. 
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Rokoko. 


Aus  den  geistigen  und  materielJen  Verlieeriingen  des  DreiUigjalingen 
Krieges  vermochte  sich  das  deutsche  Reich  im  ganzen  folgenden  Jahr- 
hundert  Tvicht  vollig  zu  erholen.  Die  Soldateska  war  aus  Deutschland 
verschwunden,  doch  lange  noch  ullhrte  es,  ehe  die  Meiischen  nicht  mehr 
umherschllchen,  „taunielad  wie  Traumende,  schwarz  im  Geslcht,  als  w^ren 
sie  vom  Feuer  verbrannt'\  Die  geistlichen  und  sittlichen  Besitztumer 
des  Volkes  waren  durch  die  Kriegsforie  bis  auf  die  Wurzeln  vernichtet, 
die  erst  langsam  wieder  frische  Triebe  anzusetzen  begannen,  „Der 
Nationalgeist  und  der  Gemeinsinn  waren  fast  bis  auf  die  letzte  Spur 
versctiwunden;  an  ihre  Stelle  trat  ein  Egoismus  oftmals  der  niedrigsten 
und  erbarmlichsten  Art/*0  Das  entv(ilkerte  Land  ftjllte  sich  sehr  all- 
mMhlich  wieder  mit  Menschen.  Fast  zwei  Jahrhunderte  vergingen,  ehe  die 
voile  Einwohnerzahl,  wie  sie  vor  dem  Krieg  gewesen,  wieder  erreicht 
wurde  und  ehe  sich  die  Versunkenheit  und  die  Zerbr(5ckelung  alter  Ver- 
haltnisse  durch  den  Kitt  der  unverwustlichen  Lebenskraft  des  deutschen 
Volkes  neti  zusammenfiigte. 

Es  sah  damais  trostlos  aus  in  den  deutschen  Landen,  ,,Die  Ver- 
fassung  des  Reiches  w^ar  nur  mehr  eine  hohie  Form,  jedes  nationale 
Leben  und  BewuUtsein  war  erstorben,  der  Partikularismus  hatte  die  Ein- 
heit  vernichtet,  das  Fremdl^ndische  hatte  obgesiegt,  aller  hOherer  Ge- 
dankeninhalt  schien  dem  Volk  fur  immer  fremd  geworden  zu  sefn, 
Deutschland  besall  auch  keine  Literatur  mehr,"'-)  So  charakterisiert  ein 
scharfer  Beobachter  den  Beginn  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Die  Un- 
natur  des  h  la  Mode  war  in  die  widerspruchs voile  Pedode  des  Rokoko 
sanft  und  unauffMllig  hiniibergeglitten.  Der  Dreitiigjilhrige  Krieg  hatte 
den  Boden  mit  Untertanenblut  gedDngt,  aus  dem  Oppig  das  Unkraut  der 
Herrscherwillkur  emporschieUen  sollte,  Sie  dient  der  Rokokoperiode  als 
schonheitsgleiUende  Maske,  hinter  der  sich  das  grinsende  Anttitz  einer 
bodenlosen  Verkommenheit  barg,  bis  zwei  glMnzende  Gestirne  erschienen, 
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Blut  vom  Blut  der  Despoten  und  doch  so  gaiiz  anders  geartet  als  der 
Schwarm  niederer  Geister,  deren  Niclitigkeit  nur  ciri  glOcklicher  Zufall 
mit  dem  Hermelin  umkleidet,  und  Krone  oder  KrOnchen  auf  die  leeren 
K5pfe  mit  den  lustern  gianzenden  Augen  gesetzt. 

Wahrend  der  diistern  Kriegswirren  batten  die  deutschen  Herrscher, 
vom  Kurfyrsten  bis  zntii  Reichsbaron  und  Biscliof  herab,  urn  ihre  Existenz, 
nicht  setten  um  das  Dach  iiber  ihrem  Haupt  zu  sorgen  gehabt.  Die 
Frauen  der  weltliclien  Herrn  flohen  oft  genng  mit  Burgern  und  Bauern, 
die  Kinder  am  Arm,  den  notwendigsten  Hausrat  von  treugebliebenen 
Dienern  geschleppt,  die  den  Luchsaugen  der  SoJdaten  entgangenen  Kletn- 
odien  am  K5rper  geborgen,  nach  Sdilupfwinkeln  in  den  Waldcrn  oder  im 
Gebirge.  Doch  kaum  waren  die  Friedensglocken  verstummt,  die  Throne 
und  ThrOnchen  aus  dem  Chaos  fester  denn  je  hervorgegangen,  afs  gleich 
wieder  das  groCe  Regieren  anhob,  das  vor  der  eigenen,  gottbegnadeten 
Persfinltchkeit  alles  im  Staub  herniederzwang* 

Der  Egoismus  dieser  FOrstlichkeiten,  die  vielfach  vergessen  sind, 
wie  selbst  die  L^ndernamen,  die  die  von  ihnen  tyrannisierten  Qebiete 
trugen»  gebar  die  Genulisucht;  sie  alle  atmeten  mit  unsSglicheni  Behagen 
die  aus  Frankreich  heriiberwehende  wolhistgeschwangerte  Luft.  Der 
Alte  Fritz  schreibt  in  seinem  ^Antimacchiaveir':  ,,Es  gibt  kaum  einen 
nachgeborenen  Frinzen  einer  apanagierten  Linie,  der  sich  nicht  etwas  Shn- 
hches  dQnkt,  wie  Ludwig  XIV.  Er  baut  sein  Versailles,  er  hat  seine 
Maitressen,  er  unterhalt  seine  Armeen/'  So  war  es  noch  danials,  als 
bereits  zwei  deutsche  GroBmachte,  Habsburg  und  Hohenzollern-Branden- 
burg,  um  die  Hegemonie  in  Deutschland  kampften  und  zahlreiche  Klein- 
uitd  Kleinststaaten  von  grolieren  aufgesogen  waren. 

Wie  viel  schlimmer  vorher. 

Steifnackig  schritten  die  Beherrscher  weniger  Quadratmeilen  iiber 
die  Trummer  einst  blUhenden  Burgertums  und  fiber  die  sparlichen  Empor- 
schOliiinge  des  wiedererwachten  BauernfleiOes.  Wahrend  der  gUnzlich 
verarmte  Landmann  die  Ruinen  seines  Hauses  neu  aufrichtete,  die  W51fe 
aus  den  TrOmmerstatten  des  Dorfes  vertrieb,  zerstampften  schon  die 
Rosse  einer  hohen  Jagdgesellschaft  den  kaum  wieder  urbar  gemachten 
Boden,  Das  Wild  hatte  sich  in  den  w^aidmannslosen  Zeiten  derart  ver- 
mehrt,  dal3  man  z.  B*  in  Brandenburg  und  Schlesien  mehr  Getier  als 
Bauern  antraf. 

Die  Sprache  war  das  alte  Fremdworter-Gemengsel  geblieben  und 
dieser  Mischmasch  klang  von  der  Kanzel  herab  zu  den  andachtigen  Zu- 
h5rern,   er   machte   sich   in   den  gelehrten  und  profanen  Biichem  breit, 
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man  trug  ihu,  untermischt  mlt  lateinischen  Brocken,  m  Horsaal  vor, 
Conrad  Samuel  Scliiirzfleisiii,  einer  der  beruhmtesten  Gelehrten  im  letzten 
Viertel  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhimderts,  Professor  der  Diclitkunst  und 
Beredsamkeit  in  Wittenberg,  der  zweiliundert  und  zwei  eigene  Werke 
drucken  Ifeli,  tmg  seinen  H(3rern  z.  B.  vor:  ,,Puffendorf  war  ein  grolJer 
Staatsmann  und  kluger  Politicus,  der  es  in  Jtirae  Naturae  et  Gentium 
sehr  hochgebracht;  Allein  in  der  Historia,  k5mmts  mir  vor,  als  wenn 
er  die  Facta  nicht  alleTnal  gar  zu  akurat  dijudicire,  audi  geht  er  in 
Historia  antiqua  sehr  kiirz/'  Die  Sprachgesellschaften,  von  der  „Frucht- 
bringenden  Gesellschaft''  an,  vermoctiten  wenig  gegen  das  eingerissene 
Obel  ausztirichten,  da  es  in  den,  in  alien  Stiicken  vorbildlfchen  Htlfen 
seinen  Stiitzpunkt  fand*  Diese  zalillosen  HSfe  waren,  mit  ganz  wenigen 
Ausnalimen,  gleich  groO  in  der  Veraclitung  und  Unterdriickung  des  Deutsch- 
tums,  Ein  August  der  Starke,  KorfOrst  von  Sachsen  und  Scheinkenig  von 
Rolen,  war  entzuckt  uber  das  Konipliment  der  Duparc,  einer  franzGsischen 
Dime,  die  ihn  fiir  einen  Franzosen  zu  halten  vorgab.**) 

Mit  dieser  Hochachtung  vor  franzdsischem  und  welschem  Wesen- 
das  die  Herren  von  ihren  unvermeidlichen  Reisen  aus  dem  Venusberg 
Paris  und  dem  ebenso  verlotterten  Venedig  nach  der  Heimat  bracbten, 
fanden  auch  jene  ,,Debaucheri''  Eingang  in  die  deutschen  Geniarknngen, 
die  in  der  biederen  Lise  Lotte  eine  so  offene  und  zungengewandte  Ver- 
urteilerin  fanden.  Daneben  warder  franzosische  Luxusund  der  schranken- 
lose  Absolutismtis  den  Regenten  zu  Kopf  gestiegeu,  Sie  wandten  alle 
Krafte  auf,  es  Ludwig  XIV.  gleich  zu  tun,  wenn  nicht  zu  iibertrumpfen. 

„Fast  keine  Untreue,  Schandtat  oder  Leichtfertigkeit  wird  zu  nennen 
sein,  die  nicht  an  etlichen  verkehrten  Orten  mit  dem  Staat,  Ratione 
status  Oder  Staatssachen  entschuidigt  werden  wollen*'  kiagt  ein  zeit, 
gen5ssischer  Schriftsteller.^) 

Und  wagten  ernsichtsvolle  und  getreue  Rate  gegen  die  Sittenver* 
derbnis  und  Verschwendung  unbequeme  Worte  zii  Muliern,  so  warden 
sie,  wie  I64I  vom  Hof  Eberhards  III  von  Wurttemberg  einfach  beseitigt, 
Wer  sich  haiten  wollte,  muLJte  helfen  ^das  Volk  zu  schinden,  den  Liisten 
zu  frobnen,  die  Gewissen  einzuschlafern/''*)  In  Kursachsen  begann 
unter  dem  zweiten  Johann  Georg  (1656)  ein  so  wiistes  und  kostspieliges 
Leben  am  Hof,  dali  sich  die  Stfinde  gedrungen  fublten,  dem  Kurfiirsten 
dre  dringlichsten  Vorstellungen  zu  machen:  „Se.  Durchlaucht  wolle  den 
kilmmerlichen  Zustand  seiner  zu  Sump!  und  Boden  getriebenen  Unter- 
tanen  zu  Herzen  nehmen,  aus  treuer  landesvaterlicher  Huld  und  Liebe 
gegen  sie  der  unwiderstehlichen  Not   in  etwas  nachgeben,   die  BedUrf- 
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nisse  der  Regierung  tiber  des  Landes  VermOgen  nicht  erstrecken,  insonder- 
heit  bei  seinem  Hofstaat  einziehn  und  selbigen  nach  dem  Beispiel  seiner 
Vorfahren,  welche  ihn  bei  Weitem  so  kostbar  nicht  gefUhrt,  da  des 
Landes  Zustand  doch  viel  besser  gewesen,  gnadigst  einrichten.*' 

Bei  solchem  Treiben  niitzte  bald  selbst  die  bis  zum  Zerspringen 
angezogene  Steuerschraube  nichts  mehr.  Das  bis  zum  letzten  Bluts- 
tropfen  ausgepreBte  Volk  vermochte  beim  besten  Willen  die  Summen 
nicht  aufzubringen,  die  so  ein  ftirstlicher  Haushalt  verschlang.  Und  die 
HOflinge  erhoben  das  Hauptlaster  der  Fiirsten  zu  einer  Tugend,  sagt 
Thiimmel,  die  sie  durch  Nachahmung  billigten.  „0  wie  t5richt,  den 
Geboten  des  Himmels  zu  gehorchen,  wo  ein  Fiirst  befiehit,  und  auf 
dem  einsamen  Wege  der  Tugend  zu  wandeln,  wo  noch  kein  Hofmann 
eine  fette  Pfriinde  erreicht  hat."®)  Diese  stets  wilh'gen  RMte  der  hohen 
Herren  muBten  auf  ErschlieBung  neuer  Hilfsquellen  bedacht  sein.  Sie 
fanden  sie  in  dem  Verkauf  von  Lanleskindern  als  Kanonenfutter  an  fremde 
Machte.  England  und  Holland  waren  jetzt  die  Hauptabnehmer,  wie 
friiher  VenedigJ) 

Und  dabei  trieften  diese  Herrschaften  nur  so  von  Vaterlandsliebe. 
Von  dem  bayrischen  KurfUrsten  Max  Emanuel,  als  Verbannter  in 
Holland  und  Frankreich  auf  das  Gnadenbrot  der  Generalstaaten  und 
Ludwigs  XIV.  angewiesen,  schreibt  sein  eigener  Bruder,  der  Kurfurst 
Josef  Klemens  von  K5ln  am  14.  Januar  1714:  „Mein  Bruder  hat  allzu 
groBe  aversion  wieder  in  Bayern  zu  wohnen,  daher  um  eine  Scheune 
aus  Niederland  er  eine  Stad  in  Bayern  cedirn  wtirde,  um  nur  auBer 
Landes  bleiben  zu  k5nnen."**)  Seine  Schwester,  die  Prinzessin  Maria 
Anna,  die  den  franzGsischen  Dauphin  heiratete,  wurde  von  einer  Depu- 
tation in  StraBburg  in  deutscher  Sprache  begriiBt.  Die  deutsche 
Ftirstentochter  erklMrte  hochnflsig,  kein  Deutsch  zu  verstehn.^)  Wie 
gering  Friedrich  der  GroBe  seine  Muttersprache  achtete,  ist  bekannt. 
Seine  Schwester,  Wilhelmine,  MarkgrMfin  von  Bayreuth,  glaubte  nur 
franz5sisch  schreiben  zu  dUrfen.  Und  in  dieser  Sprache  sind  ihre 
Memoiren  abgefaBt,  ein  wichtiges  Quellenwerk  fiir  die  damalige  Zeit-  und 
Sittengeschichte. 

Nur  das  Franz5sische  gait  als  vollwertig,  sei  es  das  echte  oder 
das  eingebildete.  H5ren  wir,  was  ein  kluger  Mann  dariiber  sagt:  „Die 
Frantzosen  haben  sich  in  den  Ruhm  gesetzt,  als  wenn  alle  zierliche 
Moden  bey  ihnen  zu  Hause  wMren.  Wolten  sie  nun  lange  bey  einer 
Manier  bleiben,  so  lernten  die  Teutschen  Zeugmacher  und  Bortenwlircker 
alles  nachmachen.    So  miiBten  diese  wohl  zuriicke  stehen,  weil  sie  nicht 
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wissen,  was  die  neue  fat^on  ist,  Und  behalten  demnach  die  Frantzosen 
das  monopolium.  Dadtirch  sind  nun  die  Leiite  so  verbiendt,  dali,  ehe 
sie  einem  armen  Kl5ppel-Madgen  vor  eine  Spitze  einen  Thaler  geben, 
so  gehen  sie  ziim  Frantzosen,  der  seine  Spitzen  eben  wohi  von  diesem 
MMdgen  machen  I^st,  und  geben  zehen  Thaler  davor.  Denn  das  ist  nun 
so  bekannt  als  die  Sonne  am  Mittage,  daJi  die  Frantzosen  ihre  Sachen 
mehrentheils  in  Teutschland  bestellen  und  hernacb  schweren,  daB  ihnen 
die  Augen  bluten  mOchten,  es  wUre  mitten  in  Paris  gemacht  worden. 
Ach  wie  viele  Camisoler  sieht  man  bey  df^n  Teutscben  Schneidern 
liegen,  die  hernach  umb  das  doppelte  Geld  verkaufft  werden,  vveil  sie 
den  Namen  haben,  als  w9ren  sie  in  Franckreich  gemacht/' ^^) 

Eine  1689  erschienene  Druckschrift  .iDeT  deutsch-franzQsische  Mode- 
geist,  wer  es  liest,  der  verstehts'',  atmet  die  ganze  steife  Abneigimg 
der  patriotisch  Altgesinnten  gegen  das  schnell  eingebrochene  Franzosen* 
turn,  Sie  spricht  die  treffendsten  Wahrheiten,  aber  in  der  derbsten 
und  plumpsten  Sprache  aus,  die  ein  trauriges  Zeugnis  fiir  die  damalige 
Geistesbarbarei  ablegt.  „Sonsten'\  heiBt  es,  ,, warden  die  Franzosen 
von  den  Deutschen  nicht  astimiert.  heutzutage  kOnnen  wir  nicht  ohne 
sie  leben,  und  muU  alles  franzdsisch  sein.  Franzosische  Sprache,  fran- 
zosische  Kleider,  franzosische  Speisen,  franzOsischer  Hausrat,  franzfjsisches 
Tanzen,  franzosische  Musik,  franztisische  Krankheiten,  und  icb  befahre, 
es  werde  auch  ein  franzosischer  Tot  darauf  folgen,  weil  ja  die  hierdurch 
veriibten  Siinden  nicbts  anderes  prognosstizieren.  Der  stolze,  liederliche 
und  falsche  Franzosengeist,  der  uns  durch  liebkosende  Worte,  schmei- 
chelnde  Reden  und  viele  Versprechungen,  wie  die  Schlange  unsern 
erslen  Eltern  im  Parodies  getan,  gleichsam  eingeschlafert  hat,  war  langst 
bemuht,  uns  nach  und  nach  um  unsere  liebe  deutsche  Freiheit  zu  bringen, 
weil  er  gesehen  hatte,  daO  wir  zu  seiner  liederlichen  Lebensart  sonderlich 
inklinieren.  So  sind  die  oieisten  deutschen  Hafe  franzOsisch  eingerichtet 
und  muO,  wer  heutzutage  an  denselben  versorgt  sein  will,  franz^sisch 
kGnnen  und  besonders  in  Paris,  welches  gleichsam  eine  Universitat 
aller  Leichtfertigkeiten  ist,  gewesen  sein,  wo  nicht,  so  darf  er  sich 
keine  Rechnung  am  Hof  machen/^'^) 

Nachdem  der  Anonymus  beklagt,  dali  man  schon  vier-  und  flinf- 
jahrige  Kinder  „dem  franzOsischen  Moloch**  aufopfert,  ihnen  franzOsische 
Sprach-  und  Tanzmeister  gibt,  sie  zu  parlieren  zwingt,  kommt  er  auf 
die  Damen  zu  sprechen: 

,,WiH  ein  Junggeselle  heutzutage  bei  einem  Frauenzimmer  Adresse 
haben,  so  muli  er  mit  franz5sischem  f^lOtchen,  Weste,  galanten  Strlimpfen 
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usw.  angestochen  koniriicn,  Wenn  dieses  ist,  mag  er  sonst  eine 
krumme  Habichtsnase,  Kalbsaugen,  Biickel,  Raffzahne,  kriimnie  Beine 
und  dergleichen  haben,  so  fragt  man  nichls  darnach.  Genug,  dali  er 
sich  nach  langem  Lertien,  a  la  mode  frans  stellen  kann,  Man  halt  ihn 
fiir  einen  recht  geschickten  Kerl,  ob  er  gleich  sonst  nicht  fur  einer 
Fledermaus  Erudition  ini  Kopf  und  statt  des  Qehirns  Hackerlirig  hat/' 
Seibst  \n  Frankreicb  wird  nicht  solche  Kleiderpracht  gesehn,  fahrt  er 
fort,  wie  in  Deutscbland.  Die  meiste  Zeit  bringen  die  Hofkavalliere 
dam  it  zu,  den  Fraiierizininiern  aufzuvvarten.  ,,0  wie  saner  la  lit  sichs 
so  mancher  werden,  eine  galante  Nachtniusik -zu  bringen!  Wie  viel 
Paar  Schuhe  gehen  des  Jahrs  lang  nicht  darauf,  da  man  stOndlich,  wohin 
man  etwa  seine  Inklination  hat,  vor  dem  Fenster  herumtrampelt,  ob  man 
die  Ehre  haben  konne,  die  Jungfer  oder  doch  an  deren  statt  die  Magd 
Oder  die  Katze  oder  den  Pudelhund  zu  gruUen!  Wie  \iel  Zeit  wendet 
man  nicht  auf  verliebte  Brief chen,  so  man  aus  den  Romans  zusammen- 
gestoppelt!  Also  sehe  man  auch  eine  Jungfer  oder  eine  Nah-  und 
Kloppelmagd  an,  ob  nicht  alles  franz5sisch  sei?  Ob  sie  sich  nicht  fast 
durchgehends  tiber  ihren  Stand  halten?  Ob  sie  nicht  Tag  und  Nacht 
auf  dergleichen  Galanterien  bedacht  sind?  Die  Kopfe  sehen  aus,  dali 
man  dafiir  erschrickt  und  nicht  weili,  ob  es  Schweinsk<3pfe  sind  oder 
ob  sie  RiiObutten  feil  tragen.  Wieviel  tausendmal  sind  die  Hauben 
bisher  geandert  worden!  Bald  triigt  man  Standarten,  bald  Korneth- 
hauben,  bald  fliegende  Fahnen,  bald  Wiedehoppenester.  Und  ist  das 
allerargste,  daii  nicht  nur  das  Frauenzmimer  deswegen  seibst  nach 
Frankreich  reist,  sondern  auch  Modelle  oder  angekletdete  Puppen  aus 
Frankreich  kommen  lUOt  fiir  viele  Taier,  damit  man  ja  genau  des  Teufels 
Hoffahrt  nachmachen  k5nne,  Wieviel  MiUionen  Geld  ist  nicht  in  kurzem 
ffir  Band  nach  Frankreich  geschickt  worden!  H^rt  man  in  Deutschland, 
daU  es  den  Frauenzimmern  wohl  anstehe,  wenn  es  hohe  Huften  habe, 
gleich  ist  man  bemtiht,  dergleichen  sich  seibst  zu  machen,  Und  da 
miissen  alle  Schnupftiicher,  also  genannten  Salveten  (Servietten)  her- 
halten*  Ist  demnach  so  weit  gekommcn,  dat5,  wo  man  nur  hart,  daB 
etwas  franzosisch  sei,  man  es  auch  gleich  beliebt  nachzumachen,  sollte 
es  auch  gleich  so  abgeschmackt  herauskommen,  daB  nichts  driiber/' 
Welter  eifert  der  Verfasser  gegen  die  Damen,  die  seibst  Schlitten  fahren^ 
sich  viele  Hunde  halten,  die  sie  mit  ins  Bett,  ja  zur  Beichte  und  zum 
Abendmahl  mitnehmen,  gegen  die  franz5sischen  Tanze  und  Ballette,  endlich 
gegen  die  kostbaren,  unntitzen  und  verderblichen  Reisen  der  deutschen 
Jugend  nach  Frankreich.'^) 
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Die  Hauptsache  dieser  plumpen  aber  wohlgemeinten  AuBening  richtet 
sich,  ebenso  uie  gegen  Hof  und  Adel,  gegen  das  Burgertum,  das  nicht 
weniger  von  der  herrschenden  Str6mung  mitgeschleppt  uurde  als  die 
exklusiven  Kreise.  WuBte  man  sich  doch  auch  im  Btirgertum  in  Ver- 
achtung  der  Muttersprache  nicht  genug  zu  tun.  Frau  Gottsched-Kulmus 
erzdhit,  ihr  Hofmeister  habe  ihr  eingescharft,  „es  sei  gemein,  deutsche 
Briefe  zu  schreiben/'!^') 

Mit  welcher  gemeinen  Rucksichtslosigkeit,  der  groBe  Menschen- 
makler  der  Landgraf  von  Hessen-Kassel  den  Seelenhandel  betrieb,  ist 
aus  der  Selbstbiographie  Johann  Gottfried  Seumes,  eines  gewaltsam  an- 
geworbenen  Opfers,  hinlangh'ch  bekannt.")  Fur  etwa  17000  Landes- 
kinder,  von  denen  mehr  als  ein  Drittel  den  Tod  fiir  ein  ganz  fremdes 
•Land  starben,  bezog  der  edie  Landesvater  2.600.000  Pfund  Sterling, 
nach  heutigem  Geldwert  fiber  70  Milh'onen  Mark.  Nicht  viel  weniger 
erhielten  die  Regenten  von  Braunschweig,  Hannover,  Anspach  undWaldeck. 
Andere,  kleinere  Staaten  beteiligten  sich  nach  ihren  Kraften  ebenso  flott 
an  diesen  schmachvollen  Lieferungen  von  Menschenfleisch. 

Wer  dazu  nicht  im  Stand  war,  nicht  weil  es  an  gutem  Willen,  sondern 
an  Menschen  fehlte,  der  hielt  sich  wenigstens  am  Stellenverkauf  schadlos. 
Jedes,  selbst  das  unbedeutendste  Amt  in  der  Regierung  war  durch  Kauf 
zu  erwerben.  Tfichtigkeit  war  nicht  erforderh'ch,  wohl  aber  das  n5tige 
Kleingeld.  Selbst  Professuren  waren  gegen  eine  bestimmte  Taxe  zu 
erhalten,  d.  h.  der  Titel,  denn  zu  wissen  brauchte  der  Herr  Hochschullehrer 
nichts.  Das  Hofgericht  in  Mannheim  zahlte  lange  Zeit  hindurch  so  viel 
Minderjahrige,  daB  man  es  „das  jUngste  Gericht**  nannte.^^) 

Das  Beste  an  der  ganzen  Sache  war,  daB  auch  die  Frauen  an  diesem 
Stellenschacher  verdienten.  Gegen  Zahlung  einer,  manchmal  riesigen 
Summe,  so  in  Bayern  25000  Taler  fur  ein  Landrichteramt,  wurde  die 
Stellung  und  gegen  Erlag  einer  Nachzahlung  die  Erbfolge  auf  den  Posten 
zugesichert.  Der  Sohn  erhielt  des  Vaters  Amt.  War  kein  mSnnlicher 
Nachkomme  vorhanden,  hingegen  T5chter,  dann  trat  die  alteste  von 
diesen  als  Nachfolgerin  des  Vaters  ein.  So  bekleidete  ein  FrSulein  die 
Oberforstmeisterstelle  zu  Burglengefeld,  ein  anderes  war  Grenzhauptmann 
in  Stadtimhof.  Die  Damen  lieBen  ein  solches  Amt  entweder  durch  einen 
Bevollmflchtigten  verwalten,  oder  traten  es  gegen  eine  Abfindungssumme 
an  eine  geeignete,  d.  h.  kapitalskraftige  Personlichkeit  ab. 

Dieser  Beamtenschacher,  jedoch  nur  der,  der  Frauen  berlicksichtigte, 
ist  deshalb  nicht  ganz  verdammenswert,  weil  er  die  Nebenabsicht  enthalten 
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haben  dlirfte,  den  Witwen  und  Waisen  der  Staatsbeamten  ihre  Zukunft  zu 
sichem. 

Die  gleiche  Absicht  verfolgten  private  Witwenkassen,  die  aber  alle 
zugrunde  gingen,  da  sie  nicht  auf  versicherungstechnischer  Grundlage 
aufgebaut  waren.  Ebenso  erging  es  den  „Heiratskassen'*,  „Junggesellen- 
und  Jungfraukassen" ,  die  schon  im  ersten  Drittel  des  achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  auftauchen,  denen  aber  immer  nur  eine  kurze  Lebensdauer 
beschieden  war. 

War  trotz  aller  Machinationen  den  Fiirsten  das  natiirliche  Gold 
ausgegangen,  so  versuchte  man  kiinstliches  herzustellen.  Man  griff  zur 
Alchemie  und  wurde  ein  Spielball  betrtigerischer  Goldmacher,  die  Un- 
summen  in  Rauch  aufgehen  lieUen,  und  gew5hnlich  hinter  Kerkermauern 
Oder  am  flitterbesetzten  Galgen  endeten,  wie  jener  Adept  CaStano  Conte- 
de  Ruggiero,  den  Friedrich  I.  von  PreuBen  am  23.  August  1709  in  Kiistrin 
henken  lieB.  Ein  groBer  Goldmacher  vor  dem  Herrn  war  schon  der 
Kurfiirst  August  I.  von  Sachsen  (1553—86),  dem  seine  Gattin,  Anna 
von  Danemarck  bei  seinen  chemischen  Arbeiten  als  Gehilfin  zur  Seite 
stand.  „Sie  machte  selbst  gluckliche  Versuche,  erfand  1581  das  k5st- 
liche  weiBe  Magenwasser,  und  erbaute  ein  sehr  schOnes  Laboratorium 
auf  dem  SchloB  Annaberg,  das  seines  gleichen  in  Europa  nicht  hatte. 
Es  wurde  im  DreiBigjMhrigen  Krieg  zerstOrt.  Die  vier  chemischen  Ofen 
hatten  die  Gestalten  eines  Pferdes,  L5wen,  Affen  und  Steinadlers  in 
LebensgroBe.  Der  Adier  prangte  mit  goldenen  Fliigeln,  und  enthielt  in 
seinem  Innern  eine  sogenannte  alchemistische  Kapelle.  *®) 

In  dem  h5fischen  Luxus  spielte  die  VOllerei  eine  der  Hauptrollen. 
Man  trank,  trank!  Damen  und  Herrn,  Weltliche  und  Geisth'che  wie  man's 
von  jeher  gewohnt  war.  Als  Baron  von  P5llnitz  1719  nach  Heidelberg 
kam,  lud  ihn  der  Kurfiirst  ein,  das  weingeflillte  RiesenfaB  im  SchloBkeller 
zu  besichtigen.  Die  Tochter  des  Fiirsten,  die  ErbprinzeB  von  Sulzbach 
mit  ihren  Damen  war  mit  von  der  Partie,  auf  der  man  dem  armen 
Abenteurer  durch  Zutrinken  beinahe  ums  Leben  gebracht  hatte.  P511nitz 
sucht  zu  entrinnen,  wird  aber  von  den  Wachen  ergriffen,  die  ihn  vor 
den  Kurfiirsten  schleppen.  Der  ernennt  sofort  ein  Gericht,  in  dem  die 
Erbprinzessin  und  ihre  Damen  das  Urteil  sprechen,  P5llnitz  habe  sich 
zu  Tode  zu  trinken.  Der  Kurfiirst  mildert  das  Urteil  dahin,  daB  der 
Verbrecher  sofort  vier  groBe  Humpen  zu  leeren  habe.  Die  Folge  davon 
ist,  daB  der  Baron  fiir  einige  Stunden  Sprache  und  Besinnung  verliert. 
Als  er  unter  Kopfschmerzen  erwacht,  h5rt  er  mit  Befriedigung,  daB  keiner 
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des  hotien  Gerichtshofes  den  Keller  so  niichtern  verlasseti  hat,  wie  er 
ihn  betrat.*0 

So  geziert  als  Modepyppchen  sich  diese  Damenwelt  gab,  im  Er- 
tragen  voa  Lustbarkeiten  leistete  sie  Obermenschliches.  Es  gab  H5fe, 
wie  die  von  Sactisen,  Bayern,  Hannover,  aber  auch  unbedeutendere,  an 
denen  sich  Fest  an  Fest  reihte.  Essen,  trinketi,  lieben  und  liebeln, 
Theaterspielen,  auf  der  Biihne  und  fm  Leben,  Maskeraden  oder  gewOhn- 
liche  Balle  fullte  das  Leben  einer  Hofdame  aus* 

Zu  den  hochadeligen  Zerstreuimgen  geli5rt  selbstverstandlich  die 
Jagd,  der  viele  hobe  Damen  eifrig  oblagen.  Die  Churfurstfn  Amalie 
von  Bayern  nahm  an  den  Jagden  ihres  Gemahls  in  gruner  Manneskleidung, 
auf  dem  Kopf  eine  kleine  weiBe  PerrOcke,  teiL  Auf  dem  Wiirttem- 
bergischen  Jagdschloti  Waldeburg  war  ein  Zimmer  mit  den  Geweihen 
der  von  der  GrMvenitz  erlegten  Hirsche  geschmtickt.  ,,Als  die  Land- 
hofmeisterin  von  Gr^venitz  oder  Wurben  fm  Jahre  1731  in  Ungnade 
fiel,  bat  man  auch  diese  Geweihe  weggeschaffet*'  gibt  unser  Qewahrs- 
mann  Keyssler  an.  Und  nicht  genug,  dali  man  die  stolzen  Waldbeuohner 
niederknallte ,  man  benutzte  sie  sogar  als  Zugtiere.  Keyssler  sah  in 
Darmstadt  ein  Hirschgespann.^**)  Von  Dresden  benchtet  er^^'):  ,,Man  sab 
im  Anfange  dieses  Jahrhunderts  in  Dresden  sechs  weilie  abgericbtete 
Hirsche  einen  leichten  Wagen  Ziehen/' 

Und  all  die  Anstrengiingen  des  VergnQgens,  rein  k5rperlich  ge- 
nommen,  wurde  durch  die  ijberaus  beengende  Kteidnng  erhoht.  Ein 
Blick  auf  die  Eiternmiitter  unseres  Adels  vvird  das  bekraftigen. 

Barock  wie  die  Schl5sser,  die  Garten  mit  Grotten  und  Labyrinthen 
waren  auch  die  Toiletten  und  ebensolche  Kunstwerke.  Das  Kosttim  bei 
Damen  und  Herren  hatte  viel  von  dem  theatralischen  Pomp,  der  in 
Versailles  und  in  Paris  der  Regentschaft  unzertrennlich  von  jeder  Offent- 
lichen  Handlung  war.  Man  stand  in  diesen  Kleidern  ewig  unter  dem 
Zw-ang  der  Zeremonie,  denn  jede  freie  Bewegung,  jedes  natiirliche  Sich- 
gehenlassen  hemmten  die  Kunstwerke  des  Friseurs,  das  Fischbein  der 
Corsage  und  die  unfdrmigen  Glockenr(3cke. 

Sie  sahen  mindestens  eigenartig  aus  diese  Ahnfrauen,  deren  Ge- 
sichter  aus  den  Gemalden  in  den  Ahnengallerien  feudaler  SchlOsser  so 
hocbnUsig  auf  die  Nachfahren  herabsehn. 

Der  Reifrock,  den  schon  ein  Moscherosch  lilcherlich  machte,  feterte 
seine  Auierstehung  /n  langem  Leben. 

Zu  dem  Rei frock  gebfirten  zwei  Kleider,  von  denen  eines  so  ge- 
schnitten  w^ar,   dati   es   das   untere   sichtbar  werden   lieB.     Nur  an  den 
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,3alletter''  mit.  Die  bereits  erwMhnten  hGfischen  „Wirtschaften"  be- 
standen  fort  und  gingen,  wie  die  Maskenballe  als  biirgerliche  Belustigungen 
in  den  Besitz  des  Mittelstands  iiber.  Es  ging  sogar  noch  weiter:  sie 
wurden  nMmlich  zu  einer  Quelle  indirekter  Besteuerung.  Hohe  Herr- 
schaften  veranstalteten  Maskenredouten  gegen  namhaftes  Eintrittsgeld, 
zu  deren  Besuch  die  Untertanen  einfach  gezwungen  wurden.  Herzog 
Karl  Alexander  von  Wiirttemberg  lieB  1736  seine  titelreichen,  aber  elend 
besoldeten  „Kanzleiverwandten''  bedeuten,  „bei  Strafe  des  Verlustes 
einer  vierteljahrlichen  Besoldung''  mit  ihren  Weibern  und  T5chtern  auf 
den  Redouten  beim  Karneval  zu  erscheinen.^^)  Die  Armen  hatten  also 
ebenso  Frone  zu  tanzen,  wie  ehemals  die  Bauern.  Ein  anderer,  fiir  die 
Unterhaltung  seiner  Untertanen  innigst  besorgter  Herr  erlieU  fiir  die 
zum  Nutzen  seines  Geldbeutels  abgehaltenen  Maskenballe  eine  eigene 
Ordnung,  die  so  recht  den  Geist  ihres  Urhebers  verrMt. 

Ballordnung. 
Nachdem  seiner  Kurfurstlichen  Gnaden  zu  K5ln,  Bischof  Fiirst  zu 
Mlinster  Unser  gnadigster  Fiirst  und  Herr  etc.,  fiir  die  diesjahrige 
Fastnachtszeit  die  Offentlichen  Balle  zur  Erg5tzung  des  Publici  auf  dem 
hiesigen  Hofsaale  in  der  gnadigsten  Zuversicht  wieder  zu  erlauben 
gnadigst  geruhet  haben,  daQ  niemand  diese  h5chste  Gnade  milibrauchen, 
sondern  jedermann  sich  umso  anstandiger  betragen  werde,  als  widrigen 
Falls  der  wachthabende  Offizier  angewiesen  ist,  ohne  Riicksicht  der 
Person  die  hierunter  Fehlende  aus  dem  Ballorte  hinaus  fuhren  zu  lassen; 
Als  werden  folgende  Punkten  zu  jedermanns  genauester  Befolgung  hier- 
mit  bekannt  gemacht. 

§  1. 

Erstreckt  sich  diese  ErlaubniB  der  abzuhaltenden  5ffentlichen  mas- 
quirten  Ballen  allein  auf  dem  hiesigen  Hofsaale,  und  sind  auBer  diesem 
Orte  sonst  nirgends  dergleichen  verstattet. 

§2. 

Werden  die  masquirten  Baile  auf  dem  Hofsaale  den  ersten  Montag 
nach  dem  DreykOnigsfest  ihren  Anfang  nehmen,  und  sofort  alle  Montage 
bis  Montag  nach  Sexagesima  einschlieBlich,  sodann  ferner  auf  den  Sonntag 
Esto  mihi  und  den  darauffolgenden  Dienstag  gehalten  werden. 

§3. 

Werden  zwar  zu  diesen  Ballen  alle  Personen  ohne  Unterschied  des 
Standes  gegen  Erlegung  des  gew5hnlichen  Eintrittsgeldes  zugelassen 
werden;  doch  mit  dem  ausdrlicklichen  Vorbehalt,  daB  einjeder,  es  seye 
dann,  daB  derselbe  in  der  Hof-  oder  Militar-Uniform  erscheine,  masquiret 
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seye;  oder  vvenri  er  in  eigener  Kleidung  kotnnit,  wenigstens  eine  Larve 
vor  das  Gesicht  habe: 

Livr^e-Bedienten  und  Dienstmagde  solleii  aber  gar  nicht  zu  dem 
Saal  hineingelassen  werden;  wornach  den  Wachen  die  gemessenste 
Anweisung  zu  geben  ist. 

§4. 

Die  Wahl  der  Masquen  bleibt  einem  jeden  frey,  gleichwohl  darf 
niemand  in  einer  unanstandigen  oder  eckeJhaften  Masque  oder  Larve, 
noch  auch  rn  geistlicher-  oder  Ordens-Kteidung  erschefnen,  als  welche 
ohne  Rucksicht  der  Person  sofort  ond  oline  weitere  Anfrage  abgewiesen 
werden  sollen, 

§5. 

Bleibt  es  gleichfalLs  einem  jeden  frey,  ob  er  die  ganze  Zeit  hin- 
durch  die  Larve  vors  Gesicht  belialten  und  masquiret  verbleiben  oder 
sich  demasquiren  wolle:  nur  muB  einjeder,  wie  schon  §  3  bemerket, 
beym  Eintritte  in  den  Ballsaal  die  Larve  vors  Gesicht  haben. 

§a 

Wird  hiemit  bey  wUrklicher  Abweisung  durch  die  Wache  verbothen, 
ein  Seiten-  oder  Feuer-  oder  anderes  heimliches  Gewehr  bey  sich 
zu  haben. 

§7. 

Es  ist  der  Direktor  der  Musique  angewiesen,  abwechselnd  Menuet, 
Teutsch  und  Englisch  spielen  zu  lassen,  und  ist  ihm  unter  keinerley  Vor- 
wand  eriaubt,  von  dieser  Abwechselung  abzuweichen ; 

Es  wird  demselben  des  Endes  ein  schriftlicher  Befehl  ertheilet 
werden,   wie  lange   jedesmal  eine  jede  Tanzart  gespielet  werden  soil; 

Die  Musique  zu  den  englischen  TMnzen  muO  aber  so  lange  fort- 
gespielet  werden,  bis  das  Paar,  w*as  zu  Anfange  des  Tanzes  das 
Unterste  in  der  Colonne  gewesen,   die  ganze  Colonne  durchtanzet  hat. 

Wehrend  daU  Teutsch  getanzet  wird,  haben  sich  diejenige,  welche 
nicht  inittanzen,  auf  dfe  Seiten  zu  stellen,  damit  flir  die  Tanzende  Raum 
genug  offen  bleibe,  und  es  ist  nicht  erlaubet  mitlerweile  durch  An- 
stellung  einer  Colonne  zu  englischen  Tanzen  oder  sonst  denselben  zu 
verengen. 

§8. 

Jedes  Pear,  was  englisch  tanzet,  ist  verbunden,  solange  in  der 
Colonne  stehen  zu  blefben,  bis  es  nach  durchgetanzter  Colonne,  von 
dem   untersten    Ende   derselben   wteder  zu    den   Anfang    gerUcket    ist 

und  wie  man 
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§9. 
nicht  anderst  vermuthet,  als  dali  ein  jeder  zu  seiner  eigenen  Ehre  sich 
eines  anstandigen  und  hOflichen  Betragens  gegen  jedemiann  befleiUigen 
werde,  so  sollen  alle,  welche  sich  hierwieder  was  zu  schulden  kommen 
lassen  und  aus  Maulafferey  oder  Angezogenheit  jemanden  beleidigen 
Oder  den  Breteur  spielen  wollen,  ohne  Riicksicht  der  Person  sofort 
durch  die  Wache  von  dem  Ballorte  weggeschaffet  werden. 

SchlieBlich  versiehet  man  sich  zu  jedermann,  daU  obbesagte  Punkten 
von  mannigh'chen  genauest  beobachtet,  mithin  auch  alle  Stande  sich 
dermaBen  halten  werden,  dali  von  keinem  ein  Unterschied,  es  seye  im 
Tanzen  oder  Sitzen.  Zum  Abbruche  und  Nachstande  des  andern  ge- 
machet  werde; 

Und  damit  keiner  sich  mit  der  Unwissenheit  entschuldigen  k5nne, 
soil  gegenwartige  Ballordnung  bey  Austheilung  des  Ankiindigungs- 
zettels  zugleich  mit  ausgetheilet  und  auf  dem  Ballsaale  selbst  angeheftet 
werden. 

Urkund  kurfursth'chen  geheimen  Kanzeley-Insiegels  und  der  Vidi- 
mation.     Munster  den  5^*"  Janner  1775. 

L.S.  vt.  F.  W.  von  BOselager, 

C.  B.  Munstermann.2^) 

In  Kleinigkeiten  waren  und  bheben  noch  Qenerationen  hindurch  die 
landesvaterlichen  Herrschaften  erschrecklich  groB.  In  einer  erneuten 
Ballordnung  vom  15.  Januar  1812  wird  die  Folge  der  TSnze  festgesetzt. 
Es  hatte  folgende  Ordnung  innegehalten  zu  werden:  1.  Menuett,  2. 
Walzer,  3.  Colonnen-Tanz,  4.  Franz5sische  Quadrille,  5.  Walzer,  6. 
Colonnen-Tanz,  7.  FranzOsische  Quadrille,  8.  Walzer,  9.  Colonnen-Tanz, 
10.  FranzOsische  Quadrille,  11.  Walzer,  12.  Colonnen-Tanz,  13.  der 
Kehraus,  14.  letzter  Walzer.  Dali  solche  Bevormundungen  keinen  Nutzen 
hatten,  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Man  schrankte  sein  „VergnUgen''  im  Ball- 
saal  ein,  um  sich  auf  der  StraBe  desto  toller  auszutoben. 

Von  den  Hofen  nahm  auch  die  Verbreitung  einiger  Reiz-  und 
GenuBmittel  ihren  Ausgang.  Den  H5fen  verdanken  wir  die  Verall- 
gemeinerung  des  Tabaks  und  des  trinkbaren  Kleeblatts:  Kaffee,  Tee, 
Kakao  oder  wie  Blancard  1705  sagt:  „Thee,  Coffee,  Chokolate  Und 
Taback". 

Die  Damenwelt  liebte  den  Tabak  nur  in  Form  von  Schnupftabak. 
Das  „Toback-Trinken"  mittels  eines  „Pfeiffgen*'  blieb  den  Mannern  vor- 
behalten,   oder  fand,  wenn  wir  Abrahama  S.  Clara  glauben  diirfen,  nur 
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unItT  ..Weibern'* 
Lrebhaberi  linen, 

„welchen  das  To- 
backrauchen  so 

sch6ne  anstehet,  als 

wie  dem  BUren 
das  Schwebel- 

VonderMittedes 
siebzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts  an  gehdrte 
das  Schnupfen  in 
der  ganzen  zivi' 
Ifsierfen    Welt    zur 

Mode.     Die 
„Schnupff-Toback- 
Dose,  worinnen  das 
Frauenzimmer,     so 

sich  an  das 


Dae  Trio  tind  der  T»b»ktrhikcr. 
Fnktimile  der  Radierung  von  Wcovcl  Hollnr.     1635, 


Schnupffen  gewehnet,  den  Schnupff-Toback  bey  sich  zu  tragen  pfleget*'^'^ 
ward  der  galanten  Welt,  mit  Einschluli  des  Ewlgvveiblichen,  unent- 
bebrlich,'^^)  Jiingere  Damen  bedienten  sich  des  Schnupftabaks  als  Reiz- 
mittel  manchmal  audi  als  Schutz  gegen  Krankheiten.  Man  tauchte  den 
Finger  lelse  in  das  Miniahirdt>scben  und  warf  das  diiftende  Pulver  fiLichtig 
unter  der  Nase  vorbei.^-) 

Leidenschaftliche  Freiindinnen  des  edien  Tabaks  konimen  vielfach 
vor.  Von  Charlotte,  der  ersten  Krmigin  von  Preulien,  erzahlt  man,  dad 
sie  versLicht  babe,  bei  der  feierlichen  Kroniing  in  K5nigsberg  (1701) 
unbemerkt  ein  F^riesciien  in  die  Nase  zu  schieben/'')  Die  Grifin  Cosel, 
die  Geliebte  August  des  Starken,  lieO  sich  1709  mit  der  Tabaksdose  fn 
der  Hand  malen,  wie  eines  ihrer  noch  vorhandenen  PortriJts  zeigt» 
Vielleicht  war  es  eines  jener  ,,Achatd(ischen*\  besk-hend  aus  geschliffenem 
und  in  Gold  gefaliten  Achat,  die  am  s^chsischen  Hot  besonders  beliebt 
waren. 

Was  war  aber  die  Aufnahme,  die  das  iiber  Italien  aus  Spanien 
gekommene  Schnupfen  bei  der  Damenwelt  fand,  gegen  den  Enthusiasmus 
mit  dem  der  KaHee  begriitit  wurde. 

1670  etwa  kamen  die  ersten  Kaffeebohnen  nach  Deutschland,  und 
wie  alles  Bewundernswerte  und  Bewunderte  aus  dem  geliebten  Frank- 
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reich»  wo  sie  die  Tonangebenden  bereits  gewonneii  flatten.  Nur  Lise 
Lotte  wollte  ,,dieiies  Zeug'*  nicht  scfimecken,  das  sie  Uberdies  fUr  un- 
gesun<l  hfelt,  wie  viele  Arzte  mit  ihr.  ,Jch  nebme  mein  leben  weder 
the,  caffe  noch  chocnlatte,  was  ich  aber  wobl  eUen  m5gte,  w^re  eine 
gate  kaiteschal  oder  eine  gate  biersub''  schreibt  sie  an  ihre  Verwandten, 
die  weniger  abstinent  waren  als  die  deutsdigebliebene  Franz5sin,^*) 

Die  Frauen  warden  zli  begeisterten  Verehrerinnen  des  Kaffees,  des 
,,Nektar  des  schonen  Cieschlecbts'*  wie  ihn  ein  Satiriker  des  acbtzehnten 
JahrUunderts  nannte.^^)  Zuni  Frubstrick  verdrSngte  er  die  Sappen.  Die 
Vesper  ohne  Trank  ,,berfi  wie  die  Rache  and  sliCJ  wie  die  Liebe''  mit 
Milcb  oder  Sahne,  war  andenkbar,  Man  schloli  sich  zu  Kaffeekranzchen 
zasammen»  bei  denen  die  Dame  bekrHnzt  wurde,  die  das  nachste  Mai 
bewirten  matite.     Dalier  der  Name  Kranzchen* 

Diese  ,,Caff<^'Crantzgen'*  w^aren  ,,taglicbe  oder  wdchentliche  Zu- 
sammenkunft  and  Versarnmlung  einiger  vertrauter  Fraaenzimmer  —  Caffe* 
Schwestergen  -  welcbe  nach  der  Reihe  henim  gehet,  worbey  sie  sich 
nift  Caffetrinken  and  L'ombre-Spiel  divertiren  and  ergt>tzen*\^*)  Man 
trank  den  Kaffee  anfiinglich  rein  ohne  Zasatz  von  Surrogaten.  Die 
Wurzel  der  Cichoric  wurde  nar  ais  Salat  oder  in  Sauce  genossen.  Aber 
bereits  1778  ist  das  Vorhandensein  von  Cicborienkaffee  and  „Brotkorn- 
kaffee'\  also  Qerstenkaffee,  verbiirgt/^*^) 

So  fand  der  Kaffee  ebenso  begetsterte  Anhanger  wie  fanatische 
Widersacher.  Wilhelm  Anton,  Freiberr  von  der  Asseburg,  der  1762  bis 
1782  im  Stift  Paderborn  regierte,  ging  so  weit,  seinen  Untertanen  den 
Kaffeegenuli  zn  verbieten,  indem  er  ihn  far  ein  privilegiertes  Getrank 
des  Adels,  der  Geistlichkeit  and  des  hoheren  Beanitentums  erklarte.  Die 
Folge  des  ,,Kaffee*Edikts''  war  eine  ernstliche  Revolution  in  Paderbom, 
zu  deren  Unterdriickung  Militlir  aufgeboten  werden  mulite*^^ 

Der  Tee  und  die  Schokolade  blieben  niehr  ,,Lecker-Biligen  und 
Schnabelwerck''.  Sie  konnten  dem  Kaffee  als  Volksgetrlink  nie  ernstlich 
Konkurrenz  macben,  was  schon  ihre  Kostspieligkeit  hintanhielt.  Die 
schnelle  Einfiihrung  in  Europa  verdankten  das  edie  Trifolium  Kaffee, 
Schokolade  und  Tee  nicht  zum  wenigsten  den  Arzten,  die  allerlei  w^under- 
kraftige  Eigenschaften  in  den  drei  Qetranken  zu  finden  glaubten.  Ober 
den  Kaffee  waren  die  Ansichten  geteilt.  Die  einen  sahen  in  ihm  ein 
Gift,  die  andern  ein  Heilmittel  fiir  eine  Unzahl  Leiden*  Die  Schokolade 
enipfiehlt  der  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  gefeierte  Arzt  Bontekoe  gegen 
Hektik,  Wassersucht,  Milz-  und  Leberverstopfung,  Durchlauf,  Podagra^ 
Gicht,  englische  Krankheit,  Kopf-,  Magcn-,  Lendenweh,  gegen  alle  Fieber 
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—  und  es  gab  deren  eine  grolie  Meiige  —,  Slein,  Entkr^ftigung  iisw/***^) 
Lfm  unreine  Stoffe  aiis  der  Bauchspeicheldruse  wegziisclnveninien,  lieB 
derselbe  gelahrte  Medixiner  fUnfzIg  bis  hundert  Glas  Tee  tiinter- 
einander  trinken!     Das  schwemmte! 

Hatte  der  Kaffee  vvohltatigeri  EinfluU  aiif  die  Trinksitteo  geiibt  und 
die  Zahl  der  ,,Sauff-Drosseln,  Zechsch western,  Brantewein-Bullen  (Bou- 
teillenl,  Zipp*Schwestern''  vermfndert,  so  hatte  er  keinerlei  EinfluU  atif 
die  Moralitat  zu  uberi  vermochl.  Man  trarik  Kaffee  statt  der  beratischenden 
Qetrarike,  war  aber  ebenso  so  tiederlicli  und  nodi  liederlicher  als  ziivor, 
Denn  die  hohen  Herrschaften  ynd  ihr  Anhang  sahen  es  als  einzige 
Aufgabe  an,  das  Leben  vvie  etnen  Freudenbecher  in  langen  Zugen  aus- 
zuschlOrfen  und  gegen  dieses  Ziel  trat  alles  andere  in  den  Hintergrund, 
Man  scheute  sich  nicht  nur  vor  der  Offentlichkeit  nichi,  sondern  prahlte  doch 
mit  seinen  Lastern,  die  man  nuiglichst  offen  zur  Sctiau  stellte,  Etieliche 
Treiie  war  in  diesen  Regionen  ein  verafteter  Nonsens  und  wenn  man 
aus  Temparamerit  oder  Neigiing  dieser  „Uiitugend''  anhing,  so  suchte 
man  das  Geheimnis  angstlicb  zu  buten.  Eine  Maitresse  geh5rte  nun 
einmal  zum  imentbehrlichen  Reqnisit  eines  Hofstaates,  das  kein  Furst, 
geistlich  oder  xveltlich,  entbehren  konnte  und  wollte.  Man  prunkte,  vvie 
Konig  Friedrich  I.  von  Preulien  mit  der  Grafin  Wartenberg,  mit  einer 
erkiarten  Maitresse,    audi  vveiui  sie  in  Walirheit  gar  keine  solche  war. 

Das  Institut  fiirstficher  Ounstdamen  hat  eine  weniger  ehrenvoIle» 
als  vveit  zurOckreichende  Vergangenheit.  in  diesen  Blattern  ist  sdion 
mehr  als  einer  Maitresse  Erwahnung  getan  worden,  von  den  Merovingern 
und  Karl  dem  Grolien  an  bis  zum  spaten  Mittelalter,  Manch  eine  ge- 
schichtlich  hervorragende  PersOnlichkeit  war  das  Kind  einer  jener  Favo- 
ntinnen,  die  meist  fur  kurze  Zeit  aus  dem  Dunkel  auftauchten,  um  bald 
darauf,  wenn  die  Sonne  der  Giinst  fiir  sie  untergegangen  war,  wieder  ftir 
immer  zu  verschwinden. 

So  war  die  Mutter  Margarete  von  Parmas  ein  Dienstmildchen. 

Jeanne  van  der  Gheinst,  die  Tochter  eines  niederl£lndischen  Hand- 
werkers,  stand  als  Zofe  im  Dienst  der  Baronin  von  Montigny.  Kaiser 
Karl  V,  batte  die  funge  Schonheit  bei  seinem  Anfentbalt  au!  Sdiloli 
Audenarde  im  Oktober  1521  kennen  gelernt.  Dem  sich  entspinnenden 
Liebeshandel  dankt  Margarete  ihr  Dasein.  Nach  fbrer  Abdankung  als 
Maitresse  verheiratete  sich  Jeanne  mit  einem  kleinen  Beamten  in  Brabant 
und  starb  1524,  vergessen  von  Liebhaber  und  Tochter. 

Solche  Selbstlosigkeit  vvfrd  man  spater  vergeblich  suchen.  Die 
Damen  wilhrend  des  h  la  Mode  tmd  Rokoko  stellten  ihr  Licht  nicht  unter 
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den  Scheffel.  Sie  verstanden  es  alle,  ihre  Reize  so  teuer  wie  mOglich 
zu  verkaufen  und  wo  sie  selbst  in  solchem  Handel  nicht  bewandert 
waren,  sorgten  Miitter,  Briider  und  Gatten  fiir  mOglichst  hohe  Verzinsung 
des  kCrperlichen  Kapitals. 

Mit  dem  Maitressenwesen  kam  wieder  ein  Zeitalter  des  Frauen- 
kultus,  wenn  auch  eines  durchaus  ungesunden.  Die  neue  Frauenverehrung 
wurde  zur  frivolen  Galanterie,  da  ihr  ein  Hauptelement  des  einstigen 
Kultus  fehlte:  die  Achtung  vor  dem  geliebten  Weibe.  Die  Geliebte  gait 
mehr  als  die  Gattin,  doch  stand  sie  in  Wirklichkeit  tief  unter  diesfr. 
Den  Treubruch  einer  Maitresse  strafte  man  mit  einem  FuBtritt,  w^hrend 
man  den  der  Gattin  niemals  verzieh.  Die  Maitresse  liebte  man,  so  lange 
kein  begehrenswerteres  Objekt  vorhanden  war.  Der  Gemahlin  bewahrten 
selbst  die  verkommensten  Subjekte  noch  ein  Bruchteil  jener  Achtung, 
die  trotz  aller  aufgewandten  Miihe  nicht  gMnzlich  auszurotten  war. 

Als  zuerst  einzelne  FUrsten,  halb  schlichtern,  noch  ihren  unordent- 
lichen  Neigungen  in  dieser  Richtung  freien  Lauf  lieBen,  bewarf  das 
empOrte  Volk  die  Favoritinnen  mit  Kot.'^^)  Die  Geistlichkeit  versuchte 
die  Fursten  durch  kirchliche  Machtmittel  auf  den  rechten  Weg  zu  bringen. 
Doch  Kirche  und  Volk  scheiterten  bald  am  festen  Willen  der  Herrscher 
und  an  den  Frauen,  die  sich  durch  die  Strahlen  der  Gunstsonne  nur  zu 
sehr  angezogen  fiihlten. 

Favoritin  des  Fiirsten  sein  war  vor  allem  ein  gutes  Geschaft, 
darum  drSngten  sich  Abenteurerinnen  und  Dirnen  ebenso  nach  der  hohen 
Stellung,  wie  T5chter  des  Adels  und  der  Biirgerschaft.  Und  die  Herren 
nahmen  nur  zu  gern,  was  ihnen  geboten  wurde  oder  bedienten  sich, 
kraft  ihres  weiten  Gewissens  und  ihrer  stets  willigen  Helfershelfer,  sogar 
Gewaltmitteln,  wenn  die  ehrende  Huld  nicht  auf  Gegenliebe  stieB. 
Irdische  Verantwortung  gab  es  ja  fOr  sie  nicht,  nur  Gott  war  ihr  Richter 
-  und  wie  lautet  das  russische  Sprichwort  vom  Himmel  und  dem  Zaren? 
Dem  Blirgertum  wurde,  wenn  man  iiberhaupt  an  einen  Dank  dachte,  der 
Tribut  an  Frauen  und  Tochtern  gnadigst  mit  einem  Titel  gelohnt.  Das 
kostete  dem  hohen  Verfuhrer  nichts,  lockte  zwar  den  HOflingen  ein 
hChnisches  LMcheln  ab,  machte  aber  den  also  Ausgezeichneten  mdchtig 
stolz.  Der  Herr  und  die  Frau  Rat  blahten  sich  vor  ihren  geehrten  Mit- 
bQrgern,  die  sie  weidlich  beneideten.  Ha,  welche  Ehre,  seine  Tochter 
im  fiirstlichen  Harem  zu  wissen  und  dafiir  noch  belohnt  zu  werden!  Nie 
hat  Deutschland  ein  servileres  Blirgertum  gesehen,  als  damals  in  der 
Hochblute  des  Absolutismus ,  wo  der  ReprSsentant  des  L'etat  c'est  moi 
straflos  die  TOchter  entfuhren  oder  rauben,  gebrochen  an  Leib  und  Seele 
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wieder  zuriickschicken  und  die  S5hne  heerdenweis  zusammentreiben  und 
fur  klingende  Miinze  verkaufen  durfte. 

Wenn  sich  aber  unverhofft  doch  einmal  bei  einem  der  hohen  Herrn 
Gewissensbisse  einstellen  sollten,  dann  gab  es  Hofprediger,  Jesuiten 
beider  Konfessionen,  die  salbungsvoll  mit  nach  oben  gekehrten  Pupillen 
Absolution  erteilten.  Und  die  weisheitsvollen  Herren  von  den  Univer- 
sitaten  standen  an  Liebedienerei  den  Pfaffen  in  keiner  Weise  nach. 

Die  Juristenfakultat  zu  Halle,  der  auch  Gelehrte  wie  der  Hexen- 
wahnbekampfer  Christian  Thomasius  angeh5rten,  gab  ein  fSrmliches 
Rechtsgutachten  dahin  ab,  daB  „groBe  Fiirsten  und  Herren  den  gewOhn- 
lichen,  flir  Private  geltenden  Gesetzen  nicht  unterworfen,  sondern 
lediglich  Gott  far  ihre  Handlungen  Verantwortung  schuldig  seien,  daU 
daher  ein  ungeregeltes  Liebesverhaltnis  mit  einem  GroBen  fiir  eine 
Person  nichts  Entehrendes  enthalte,  daU  vielmehr  auf  eine  solche  Etwas 
von  dem  splendeur  ihres  Amanten  ubergehe."  Wenn  solche  Ritter 
vom  Geist  das  Maitressenwesen  sanktionierten,  dann  ist  es  den  Herren 
nicht  weiter  tibel  zu  nehmen,  wenn  sie  ungescheut  die  ihnen  so  will- 
kommene  Mode  mitmachten. 

Kam  es  doch  bald  so  weit,  daU  ein  Regierender  ohne  Favoritin 
Uberhaupt  undenkbar  schien.  Friedrich  Karl  Freiherr  von  Moser,  der 
Freund  Susanna  von  Klettenbergs,  der  „schOnen  Seele"  in  Wilhelm 
Meisters  Lehrjahren,  liefert  dazu  ein  beredtes  Beispiel.^^)  Als  ein  biederer 
Handwerksmeister  das  jugendschGne  neuvermahlte  Fiirstenpaar  an  seiner 
Werkstatt  vorbeifahren  sah,  rief  er  seinen  Gesellen  in  Hurrahstimmung 
zu:  „Nun  fehlt  unserm  lieben  Fiirsten  nichts  mehr  als  —  eine  schGne 
Maitresse!** 

Eine  5ffentliche  Meinung  gab  es  fiir  diese  Herren  nicht.  „Die 
Offentliche  Meinung  wird  verachtet  von  den  erhabensten  und  von  den 
am  tiefsten  gesunkenen  Menschen*'  sagt  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach, 
eine  der  geistreichsten  Frauen,  die  je  gelebt. 

Die  geistlichen  Herren,  denen  Gllick,  mehr  aber  eine  einfluUreiche 
Verwandtschaft  zu  Land  und  Leuten  verholfen,  waren  ganz  gern  von 
der  Partie.  Herzog  Heinrich  von  Sachsen-Lauenburg,  protestantischer 
Bischof  von  Paderborn  und  Bremen,  lebte  mit  Anna  Bestorp,  der 
Tochter  eines  K5lner  Arztes.  Herzog  Heinrich  starb  unvermahlt  1585, 
erst  vierzig  Jahre  alt.'*0  Den  Herrn  band  wenigstens  kein  Keuschheits- 
geliibde,  trotzdem  aiich  dieses  sonst  nicht  weiter  stftrte. 

Graf  Franz  von  Waldeck,  von  1532  1553,  Bischof  von  Miinster, 
der  den  Wiedertaufern  den  Garaus  machte  und  das  schOnc  oldenburgische 
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Zisterzienserkloster  Hude  wegen  des  wtisten  Lebens  der  MOnche  „niit 
losen  Weibern''  zerstOrte,  derselbe  Herr  lebte  mit  Anna  Polmans.  Von 
seinen  drei  natiirlichen  S5hnen  solien  die  biirgerlichen  Famiiien  namens 
Waideck,  die  im  Fiirstentum  Waldeck  leben,  abstammen.**) 

Die  Moralitat  der  Geistlichkeit  war  nie  weither,  aber  nach  dem 
DreiUigjahrigen  Krieg  wurde  es  besonders  schlimm.  Ebenso  wie  fiir  die 
weltiiche  brach  fiir  die  kirchiiche  Aristokratie  „das  Sakulum  der  modernen 
Sittenlizenz,  der  Frivolitat  und  Weltlust"  ein.  Unter  den  schOnen 
Madchen  in  den  Bischofssitzen  besaBen  die  geistlichen  Herren  zahlreiche 
„Nichten  oder  Schwestern**,*^)  so  besonders  in  Fulda  ausgangs  des  acht- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Anstandige  Frauen  aus  dem  Biirgertum,  denen 
das  Gebahren  der  frommen  Herren  und  ihrer  Kavaliere  nicht  paBte, 
setzten  sich  der  Gefahr  aus,  hochnasig  als  „ Biirgermenscher  und  Ka- 
naillen"  tituliert  und  tracktiert  zu  werden.^^)  Der  Halsband-Kardinal 
Prinz  Rohan  hieJt  sich  an  seinem  glanzenden  Hof  in  Zabern,  damals 
Saberne,  einen  wohlassortierten  Harem.  Als  ihm  eine  seiner  mit  Gewalt 
ihren  Eltern  entfUhrte  Odah'sken  entsprang,  heB  er  eine  fOrmliche  Treib- 
jagd  nach  ihr  durch  sein  in  Frankreich  und  Deutschland  gelegenes  Bis- 
tum  anstellen.***) 

Doch  nicht  nur  die  Fiirsten,  Geistliche  und  Weltiiche  leisteten  sich 
den  Luxus  von  Hirschparken  en  miniature.  Auch  manch  adeliger  Grand- 
seigneur  verfiigte  iiber  einen  Privatharem.  So  ein  Graf  Ezobor  zu 
Zeiten  Maria  Theresias,  der  sich  ein  Serail  mit  vierundzwanzig  Be- 
wohnerinnen  hielt.^^) 

In  Sachsen  begann  das  Maitressenunwesen  unter  Johann  Georg  IV. 
(1668—94),  der  in  den  Banden  der  unbedeutenden ,  ausschweifenden 
und  von  ihrer  rMnkeslichtigen  Mutter  geleiteten  Magdalena  Sibylle  von 
Neitschiitz  lag.  Wenige  Wochen  nach  dem  Tod  seiner  Geliebten  erlag 
Johann  Georg  den  am  Krankenlager  der  Neitschiitz  geholten  Blattern. 
Ganz  Sachsen  atmete  bei  dem  Hinscheiden  des  charakterlosen,  schwachen 
und  verblendeten  Fiirsten  auf,  nur  die  Sippe  seiner  Maitresse  und  viel- 
leicht  auch  seine  Gattin  nicht,  Eleonore  Erdmuthe  Luise,  geborene 
Prinzessin  von  Sachsen-Eisenach,  verwitwete  Markgrafin  von  Branden- 
burg. Sonst  jubelte  alles  dem  goldenen  Zeitalter  entgegen,  das  nun 
fiir  Sachsen  anbrechen  sollte.  Es  kam  aber  ganz  anders  als  man  sich  ge- 
dacht  hatte. 

Dem  klaglichen  Georg  folgte  die  Quintessenz  der  souveranen  Ver- 
achtung  aller  Landesinteressen,  verkorpert  in  einem  Despoten,  dessen 
einzigen    Lebensaufgaben    die    Veranstaltung    rauschender   Festlichkeit, 
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die  Vergetidtin^  der  Kr^fte  seiner  g^eknecbteten  Untertanen  und  der  ewige 
Wechsel  von  Maitressen  vvaren. 

Aygiist  der  Starke  war  eiri  schiiner  Mann,  Das  ist  so  ziemlicli 
alles,  was  Gutes  von  ihm  zu  sagen  ist.  A[s  Junii^lin^  nach  4^r  Jincb- 
schule  der  AusscbweifLingen,  nach  Italien  gesaridt,  fand  die  welscbe  Vn- 
zucht  einen  nur  zu  gelehrigen  Schiiler  in  dem  imposanten  Sacbsen.  Itaben 
machte  ihn  zu  dem  Lustb'ng,  als  der  er  in  der  deutschen  Gescbichte 
fortlebt.  Ihm  gilt  das  Weib  nur  als  GenuBmitteK  docb  weriet  es  unter 
diesen  an  erster  Ste!le.  Die  Maitresse  war  nUchst  dem  K5nig  die  Haupt- 
person,  der  ailes  zu  huldigen  gezwiingen  war,  die  besonders  die  recht- 
maiifge  Gemahlin  in  den  Scbatten  drSngte.  Sie  wurde  zur  Halbgottin 
neben  der  durchlaucbtigsten  Gottheit,  aber  sie  sank  zur  Kanaifle  zuritck, 
auf  die  sie  mit  soldi  unsHgiicher  Verachtung  herabgesehn  hatte,  wenn 
die  Gnadesonne  fLir  immer  untergangen  war.  Dadurch,  dali  all  diese 
Wciber  ibrer  Gunst  wie  ihreni  HaB  freien  Spielraijm  gew^hren  dtirften, 
wurden  sie  zu  den  niiicbtigsten  Personlicbkeitcn  im  Staat,  den  en  zu  Liebe 
^August  der  Gerechte''  und  Konsorten  nur  zu  oft  alle  Menschenrecbte  mit 
FLiUen  traten.  Die  meisten  dieser  temporilr  allmMcbtigen  Weiber  braucbten 
wie  Lady  Milford,  nicbt  mebr  als  eine  Nacbt,  um  jeden  Widersacber  zu 
vernichten* 

Die  erste  bemerkenswerte  in  der  endlosen  Kolonne  der  Liebsten 
Augusts  war  Aurora  von  K5nigsmark,  die  EnkeKn  eines  schwediscben 
Heerfuhrers,  Mit  ihren  zwei  Scb  western,  der  Graf  in  von  L5wenhaupt 
und  der  GriJfin  von  Steinbock,  kam  sie  hilfesucbend  wegen  des  Nach- 
lasses  ihres  in  Hannover  ermordeten»  galanten  Bruders  Philipp  Cbristoph 
von  Kdnigsmark  nacb  Dresden,  August  sah  und  liebte  die  scbOne  Frau. 
Die  Maitresseoberrlichkeit  dauerte  fur  die  geistreiche  Aurora  aber  nur 
knapp  drei  Jahre.  Die  Frau,  die  im  Gold  und  bittzendem  Gestein  ge- 
wiiblt,  von  deren  Launen  Wobl  und  Webe  Zablloser  abhing,  die  in  ihren 
weilien  HMnden  ein  Menschenschicksal  zu  knicken  vermocbte  wie  eine 
Eierschale,  sie  mulite  k^mpfen  um  ein  ruhiges  Piatzchcn,  wo  sie  vor 
Not  und  Sorge  geschutzt,  ibr  Leben  verbringen  konnte.  Sie  war  nicht 
die  scblimmste  der  Favontinnen  Augusts,  und  daU  sie  ibn  aufricbtig  ge- 
liebt  zu  baben  scbeint,  laiit  ibr  Bild  in  versobniicberem  Licbt  erscheinen, 
als  das  der  weitaus  meisten  ihrer  Nachfolgerinnen»  die  sicb  trotz  hocb- 
adeh'ger  Namen  als  gew5bnliche  Bubldirnen  geb^rdeten,  auf  deren  ab- 
scbiissiger  Bahn  das  kurfurstliche  Schloli  nur  eine  Station  bedeutete. 
Aurora  war  die  Mutter  des  Grafen  Moritz  von  Sachsen,  der  sein  Feld- 
herrntaient  in  den  Dienst  Prankreichs   gestellt   hatte.     Er   ist  wohl   das 
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bedeutendste  unter  den  dreihundertvierundfiinfzig  natiirlichen   Kindern^O 
Augusts  des  Starken. 

Ich  muli  mich  darauf  beschrMnken  nur  die  bemerkenswerten  Er- 
scheuiungen  von  Eib-Versailles  zu  erwahnen.  So  Anna  Constanze  von 
Cosel,  von  Geburt  eine  von  Brocksdorf  aus  Holstein,  die  als  Gattin  des 
sachsischen  Kabinetsministers  Hoymb  den  Verfuhrungskiinsten  Augusts 
erlag.  Neun  Jahre  hindurch  lag  ganz  Sachsen  zu  den  FiiBen  der  geist- 
vollen  und  schonen,  aber  intriguanten  und  selbstsiichtigen  Frau,  die  sich 
selbst  bei  offiziellen  Gelegenheiten ,  wie  bei  dem  Besuch  des  K5nigs 
von  Danemark,  derart  vor  die  Kftnigin  stellte,  daB  dieser  nichts  tibrig 
blieb,  als  der  angeschwarmten  Maitresse  das  Feld  zu  rSumen  und  sich 
zuriickzuziehn.  Von  der  geistlosen  Grafin  Marie  von  Dfinhoff  verdrSngt, 
brachte  sie  den  Rest  ihres  Lebens  erst  als  Gefangene,  dann  freiwillig 
im  Koselturm  des  Schlosses  Stolpen  zu,  wo  sie,  fromm  geworden,  fiinf- 
undachtzigjahrig  starb. 

In  solcher  Luft  wurden  eben  alle  Anstandsbegriffe  derart  unter- 
miniert,  dall  Ehr-  und  Zartgeflihl  zu  unbekannten  Dingen  werden  niuBten. 
Und  so  scheuten  sich  denn  auch  Herrn  vom  Stand  nicht,  sich  fiir  bares 
Geld  an  abgedankten  und  abgelohnten  Maitressen  zu  verkaufen.  Mancher 
Ferdinand  von  Walther  fuhrte  seine  Lady  Milford  heim.  Ein  Prinz  Lud- 
wig  Wilhelm  von  Wiirttemberg  heiratete  1722  die  von  dem  allzeit  willigen 
Wiener  Hof  zu  einer  Fiirstin  von  Teschen  gemachte  Frau  von  Lubo- 
mirski,  die  August  der  Kosel  willen  verlassen  hatte.  Anna  Karoline 
Grafin  von  Orzelska,  die  Tochter  und  Geliebte  Augusts^®)  —  liber  solche 
Kleinigkeiten  war  man  erhaben  —  und  gleichzeitig  die  Maitresse  ihres 
Halbbruders  des  Grafen  Rutowski,  eine  Zeitlang  mit  dem  Kronprinzen 
Friedrich  von  PreuBen,  dem  spateren  alten  Fritz,  „in  ziemlich  gutem  Ein- 
verstandnis'',^^)  fand  in  dem  Prinzen  Karl  von  Holstein-Beck  einen  Gatten, 
der  sich  leicht  und  gern  iiber  die  Vergangenheit  der  sch5nen  Frau  hin- 
wegsetzte.  „Es  gab'*,  wie  ein  Herr  von  Wolframsdorf  in  seinem  „Por- 
trait  de  la  cour  de  Pologne*'  sagt,  „eine  eigene  Klasse  Leute  am  Dres- 
dener  Hofe,  die,  da  sie  aus  eigenen  Mitteln  nicht  leben  konnten,  ihre 
Frauen  dem  Vergniigen  des  KOnigs  aufopferten,  um  sich  in  seiner  Gunst 
zu  erhalten."^'') 

Der  Dresdener  Ableger  von  Versailles  stand  natiirlich  nicht  ver- 
einzelt  da. 

Carl  Albrecht  von  Bayern  (1726-1745),  der  als  Carl  VII.  einen 
kurzen  Kaisertraum  traumte,  hinterlieB  von  seinen  zahlreichen  Geliebten 
gegen    vierzig   Kinder.     Unter    seinen    Gunstdamcn    finden    wir    hoch- 
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aristokratische  Nameii  vertreten.  Natiirlich  herrschte  auch  hier  die  Ge- 
pflogenheit,  Hofkavaliere  niit  der  Hand  dieser  Damen  zu  beglilcken,  wenn 
das  Aiige  des  fioben  Herrn  aaf  eine  neue  Favoritin  gef alien  war.  Die 
Heirat  Carl  Albrechs  mit  der  Tocliter  Kaiser  Josefs  1.  von  Osterreich 
tinderte  nichts  an  dem  lustigen  Leben  in  MiVnchen,  das  nur  Kirchenbesnch 
ufiterbrach,  FrcJmmigkeit  und  Galanterie  sind  ganz  gut  vereinbar.  Wenn 
der  Knrftirst  in  der  Badenburg  mit  seinen  Odalisken  —  es  gab  sectizehn 
dort  —  ,,unter  sanfter  Musik  im  Bade  herumgeschwommen  war**/'*)  dann 
eilte  er,  uni  in  Sack  und  Asche  vor  Kreuzen  und  Altaren  BuUe  zu  tun. 

Am  Ho!  Ernst  Augusts  von  Hannover  herrschte  die  rankevolle 
Grafin  Platen,  der  „b5se  Engel  Hannovers*'.  Wenn  das  Weib  ausfuhr 
trugen  ihre  Pferde  rote  Sammetdecken  und  der  Kutscher  ziigelte  die 
Tiere  mit  rotseidenen  Strilngen.  Ihre  acht  Diener  lungerten  in  roten 
Sammtlivreen  mit  massiv  silbernen  Knopfen  lierunu  Man  konnte  eben 
die  hohe  Ehre,  die  Kebse  des  Landesftirsten  zu  sein,  nicht  grell  genug 
ausposaunen.  Von  dieser  ErwUgung  geieitet  verlieh  auch  Carl  Eugen 
von  W' Urttemberg  den  Damen  seiner  Laune  das  Recht  —  blaue  Atlaschtihe 
zu  tragen!'^^} 

War  liberhaupt  ein  recht  spalihafter  Herr,  dieser  gekronte  Protz 
mit  seinem  zweitausendkupfigen  Hofstaat,  Er  schlichtete,  wenn  ihm 
seine  Orgien  Zeit  dazu  lieLSen,  die  Prozesse  seiner  Untertanen  in  hochst 
praktischer  und  origineller  Weise.  Er  warf  ungeduldig  streitende  Bauern 
zur  Tiire  hinaus,  lieU  sicb  jedoch  das  Anliegen  hiibscher  Bauennnen 
sehr  eingehend  unter  vier  Aiigen  vortragen,  wie  Casanova  erzahlt. 

Karl  Wilhelm,  Markgraf  von  Baden»  der  GrOnder  Karlsrulies,  besatS 
ein  en  Harem  von  ,,mehr  als  dreySig  unartige  Geschttpfe,  unter  denen 
einige  ihn  des  Tages  in  Heyduckenkleidero  auf  der  Karosse  begleiten, 
und  des  Nachts  die  Aufwartung  machen  muliten.  Bey  der  Ausmusterung 
wurde  fur  ihren  Unterhalt  gesorget,  indem  sie  meistentheils  an  niedrigc 
Bediente  verheirathet  wurden/'^^) 

Dariiber  kann  man  schlieBlich  noch  lachen.  Das  vergeht  einem  aber 
griindlich  bei  dem  vorletzten  Markgrafen  von  Ansbach,  Karl  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  der  von  1723  bis  1757  in  seinem  Lande  hauste,  wie  die 
spanischen  Konquistadoren  in  Amerika.  Seiner  Maitresse  zum  Spali  scholi 
er  einen  Schornsteinfeger  vom  Dach,  um  sich  mit  dieser  Dime  am  Fall 
des  so  feige  Gemordeten  zu  ergtitzen,  frei  nach  einer  Stelie  in  Marquis 
de  Sades  scheulilichem  Machwerk.^'*)  ,»Der  seine  Gnade  anflehenden 
Witwe  des  Oetoteten  gab  der  biedere  FtJrst  fiinf  Gulden!''^^) 

Am  Hof   des   vvurdigen  Naclifolgers   dieses  grfililichslen   Despoten 
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iinter  alien  deutschen  Duodezherrschern  war  deutsch  verp5nt,  denn  Lady 
Craven,  die  allmMchtige  Geliebte,  verstand  diese  „p6belhafte"  Sprache 
nicht.  Diesem  Herrn  hat  Schiller  in  „Kabale  und  Liebe*'^*"')  eine  Schand- 
saule  gesetzt,  die  leider  nur  das  Portrat,  nicht  aber  den  Namen  des 
Engroshandlers  in  Menschenfleisch  tragt.  Markgraf  Alexander  heiratete 
spater  seine  als  Schriftstellerin  bekannte  „Freundin"  und  gab  ihr  zu- 
liebe  sein  angestammtes  Land  freiwillig  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  von  PreuBen 
preis. 

Der  Markgraf  von  Schwedt  hatte  ein  schwaches  Geh5r.  „Dieses 
hindert  ihn  aber  nicht,  noch  in  seinem  fiinfundsiebzigsten  Jahre  die 
sanfte  Stimme  der  Liebe  zu  verstehen.  Eine  gewesene  Aktrice,  die 
junge  Witwe  ist,  bekleidet  die  Stelle  einer  5ffentlichen  Maitresse  bei 
ihm.  Sie  lebt  auf  dem  Schlosse  bei  ihm  und  stellt  vOllig  die  Hausfrau 
vor.  Sie  war  es  auch,  die  uns  auf  morgen  zu  ihm  nach  Mon-Plaisir 
eingeladen  hat"  und  die  tugendsame  Elise  von  der  Recke  und  ihre 
keusche  Reisebegleiterin,  die  kurlandische  Pfarrerstochter  Sophie  Becker 
folgen  freudig  diesem  Ruf.^^)  Ja  noch  mehr.  Sie  fahren  mit  dieser 
Madame  Karl  spazieren,  was  von  Fraulein  Becker  in  folgenden  recht 
bezeichnenden  Worten  erzahlt  wird:  „Mad.  Karl  zeigte  sich  uns  auf  der 
kleinen  Lustfahrt  von  so  guten  Seiten,  daQ  wir  sie  lieb  gewannen.  Wie 
manche  empfindelnde  Narrin  hatte  sich  nicht  einmal  entschlieBen  k5nnen, 
mit  einer  Maitresse  in  einem  Wagen  zu  sitzen,  deren  Stelle  sie  viel- 
leicht  bei  minderer  Verfiihrung,  wenn  sich  die  Gelegenheit  dargeboten, 
angenommen  hatte."  Diese  Dame  nimmt  das  Pfarrerskind  vollstandig 
fiir  sich  ein,  Luise  gerat  in  Verziickung,  daB  diese  Konkubine  eines 
Mannes,  der  ihr  GroBvater  sein  k5nnte,  Emilia  Galotti  aufftihren  laBt. 
„Wie  gefallt  Dir  dieser  Zug  einer  Maitresse?  Wie  viel  menschliche  WUrde 
kann  dieser  Name  trotz  aller  Vorurteile  der  Welt  (!)  immer  noch  ein- 
schlieBen!"^^) 

So  weit  ging  die  Verirrung  aller  Moralbegriffe  bei  alien,  die  mit 
den  HOfen  in  Verbindung  kamen.  An  diesen  selbst  waren  sie  griindlich 
ausgemerzt. 

Was  gait  den  meisten  Flirsten  ihr  Manneswort,  was  Ehre,  die  eigene 
Oder  die  eines  Untertanen,  was  das  zerstorte  Lebensgluck,  wenn  es 
sich  um  Befriedigung  einer  Leidenschaft  handelte.  Sie  opferten  skrupellos 
dem  Moloch  ihrer  Liiste,  und  Vorgange,  wie  sie  Kosinsky  schildert,  er- 
regten  kaum  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit.  Die  Herrn  waren  nicht  ge- 
w5hnt,  einen  Wunsch  an  irgend  einem  beseitigbaren  Hindernis  scheitern 
zu  sehn.    Sie  zerbrachen  riicksichtslos  jeden  Widerstand.    Jede  bessere 
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Rfgung  wurde  gewaftsam  zurtickgedriJngt  und  erstarb  schlielilkli  in  dt^r 
Qewohnheit  der  unbesdiriHikten  Gewalt.  Hier  ein  BeispieL  Herzog 
Eberhard  Ludvvig  von  Wlirltemberg  wurde  von  seitiem  treuen  Jugerid- 
freimd  von  Forstner  vor  den  Sirenengesangen  des  Friiuleins  von  Gravenitz 
gewarnt.  Der  Herzog,  gerOhrt  iiber  diesen  Freimut,  verpfUndcte  deni 
Freiind  sein  Wort,  ihn  nie  einer  Geliebten  zu  opferri.  Die  Leidenschaft 
zur  Qravenitz  wuchs  und  eines  Tages  iiberraschte  der  FCirst  seinen 
Freund  mit  der  Nachricht,  dali  er  dieses  Weib  heiraten  und  sich  von 
seiner  Gemahlin  dcsbalb  sclieiden  lassen  wolle,  Forstner  gelang  es,  den 
Herzog  vor  den  Konsequenzen  dieses  unbedachten  Schrittes  zu  bewahren 
und  eine  VersOhnung  mil  der  Herzogin  ziistande  zu  bringen*  Die 
GrMvenitz  wurde  an  einen  Herrn  von  Wijrben  verheiratet,  ein  en  jener 
hochadeligen  ZubUlter,  die  sicli  nach  der  Ehre  drangten,  den  Schein- 
gatten  der  Geliebten  ihres  Herrn  abzugeben.  Diese  Ehe  war  fiir  die 
Frau  von  Wllrben  denn  aucfi  kein  Beweggrund.  ilir  VerhHltnis  zu 
Eberhard  Ludwig  zu  losen.  Sie  beherrscbte  ihn  nacli  wie  vor^  ibn, 
den  Hot'  und  das  Land.  Sie  sali  dem  Geheimen  Rat  von  Sie  verteilte 
Elirenstelten  an  ihre  Favoriten,  sie  entsetzte  die  Manner  jener  Beaniten- 
frauen,  die  ihr  nicbt  aufw^arteten.  Der  Herzogin  lieii  sie  ungestraft  ihre 
Macht  fuhlen,  den  Erbprinzen  milJhandelte  sie.  Forstner  niuiite  fliehn. 
Der  Herzog  hatte  sein  Versprechen,  trotz  Forstners  Mahnung,  derart 
vergessen,  dali  er  das  Venn(igen  des  einstigen  Freinides  einziehn  und 
sein  Bild  durch  den  Scharfrichter  verbrennen  heU.  Forstner  selbst  wurde 
auf  Grund  eines  voni  Konig  von  Frankreich  erlangten  Haftbefehls  ge- 
fangen  genonimen. 

So   rachten   sfch  Gunstdamen   und   ihre  cbaraktervollen  Liebhaber! 

Die  Graf  in  Cosel  hafite  den  Kanzler  Beichhngen  und  ,,  August  der 
Gerechte''  hXi  ihn  nach  dem  K(jnigstein  abfOhren,  nachdem  er  vorsorglich 
die  Qliter  Beichhngens  konfisziert  hatte, 

Manchmal,  aber  letder  nur  selten,  hatte  ein  Land  das  Gliick,  erne 
einsichtsvolle  Maitresse  an  der  Seite  des  Filrsten  zu  tinden,  wie  Wtirtteni- 
berg  in  der  Grafin  Franziska  von  Hohenheim,  Sie  verstand  mit  sanfter 
Hand  „den  gewaltigen  Herrschersinn**,  wie  Karoline  von  WoJzogen  den 
schroffen  Despotismus  Karl  Eugens  von  Wlirttemberg  nennt,  zu  einem 
aufgeklilrten  lunijberzuleiten»  was  aber  noch  iange  nicht  berechtigte,  sie 
ats  ,,den  Inbegriff  aller  weiblichen  Vollkommenheit**  zu  feiem.  Das 
,,FranzeIe**  war  die  ihrem  Mann  davongelaufene  Konkubine  eines  Wlist- 
tings  und  nicht  „das  Musterbild  der  Tugend'\  afs  das  sie  der  arme 
achtzehnjlihrige  KarlsscbUler  Friedrich  Schiller  feiern  mulite. 
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Wie  die  Manner,  so  auch  manchmal  die  Frauen. 

„Die  Qesellschaft  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  atmete  in  einer  so 
ganz  von  Lasterhaftigkeit  erflillten  Atmosphare,  dali  es  nicht  selten  war, 
auch  vornehme  Frauen  zu  sehen,  die  im  Strudel  der  Ausschweifungen 
mit  der  Scham  auch  die  Scheu  vor  dem  Verbrechen  eingebiilit  hatten."^^) 

Von  der  Markgrafin  von  Bayreuth,  die  als  Witwe  des  Markgrafen 
Georg  Wilhelm  in  Eriangen  residierte,  erzahit  die  Schwester  Friedrichs 
des  GroBen  in  ihren  Memoiren,  sie  andere  „so  oft  Liebhaber  wie  Leib- 
wasche."^") 

Dabei  ist  allerdings  zu  berlicksichtigen ,  dali  die  Tochter  des 
SoldatenkGnigs  wohl  eine  geistvolle  Frau,  aber  wie  jene  Hofdame  ist,  die 
sie  selbst  charakterisiert:  „Ihre  Zunge  schonte  keinen  Menschen  und 
war  scharf  wie  ein  Messer."  Darum  werden  die  meisten  ihrer  Mit- 
teilungen  nur  cum  grano  salis  aufzunehmen  sein.  Sie  log  nicht  etwa, 
aber  sie  erzahlte  vieles  vom  H5rensagen,  ohne  die  Geriichte  auf  Stich- 
haltigkeit  zu  priifen  und  Klatsch  von  Tatsachen  zu  sondern.  So  ist 
auch  die  Geschichte  der  Prinzessin  von  Kulmbach,  die  von  ihrer 
eigenen  Mutter  aus  Eifersucht  der  Gewalt  eines  bezahlten  Verworfenen 
preisgegeben  wurde,  selbst  fiir  die  damaligen  Verhaltnisse  zu  kraB,  um, 
zur  Ehre  der  Menschheit  sei  es  angenommen,  vollinhaltlich  wahr  sein 
zu  kOnnen.^0 

Geschichtlich  verbUrgt  sind  jedoch  die  Verfehlungen  der  Schwester 
Karl  Eugens  von  Wiirttemberg,  der  1734  geborenen  Prinzessin  Auguste, 
1753  mit  dem  Fursten  Anselm  von  Thurn  und  Taxis  vermahlt.  „Leicht- 
sinn  und  Verschwendungssucht  hatten  diese  Dame  moralisch  so  ruiniert, 
daU  sie,  mit  ihrem  Gemahl  und  ihrem  Bruder  zerfallen,  kein  Bedenken 
trug,  auf  jenen  bei  Gelegenheit  einer  Jagd  einen  meuchlerischen  SchuB 
loszubrcnnen,  der  aber  fehlging,  und  gegen  diesen  einen  Vergiftungs- 
plan  auszuspinnen.  Sie  starb  als  Gefangene  1783  im  Schlosse  zu 
GOppingen."^^^ 

Doch  mit  Genugtuung  sei  hervorgehoben,  dali  solche  Vorkommnisse 
als  Ausnahmen  zu  betrachten  sind,  Denn  im  allgemeinen  waren  es 
nicht  die  Furstinnen,  von  denen  Sittenlosigkeit  und  verschwenderische 
Luxuswirtschaft'*^)  ausgingen,  sondern  die  Fursten.  Im  Gegenteil  bewahren 
sie  vielfach  die  ererbtc  Art  bei,  sind,  wo  es  angeht,  altfrankisch-gute 
Hausfrauen,  wahre  Miitter  ihrer  Kinder.  Nur  der  Not  gehorchend, 
nicht  dem  eigenen  Trieb,  driicken  sie  bei  dem  wusten  Treiben  des 
Gatten   die  Augen  zu,   oder  verbannen   sich  freiwillig  vom  Hof,   wenn 
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es   ihnen  in    der  lasterschweren   Glanzsphare  des  Holes  zu  bunt  wird. 
So  die  Mutter  urid  die  Gattin  Augusts  des  Starken. 

Cbristine  Eberhardine,  Tochter  des  Markgrafen  von  Brandenburg- 
Kulmbach,  die  Frau  Atigiists,  wurde  es  endlich  miide,  die  Maitressen 
des  liohen  Herrn  gn^ldigst  m  empfangen  und  diese  von  einer  entarteten 
Kamarilla  umscbwarmt  zo  sehti,  w^hrerid  man  sie  selbst  geflissentlich 
tibersab.  Sie  Uberliefi  das  Feld  den  triumphierenden  Buhtdirnen,  sie 
und  noch  einige  andere  ihrer  Standesgenossinnen,  deren  Gatten  es 
^hnlich  trieben,  Es  waren  ,,unstreitig  Iiochachtbare  Erscheinungen,  aber 
weder  durch  Qeist  und  Bildung,  noch  durch  KSrpervorztige  und  Anmuf 
herv^orleuchtend,  dazu  angetan,  die  Neigung  der  Manner  zu  fesseln,  die 
bei  den  durch  Sciitinheit  und  Liebreiz,  durch  alle  Kunste  der  Koketterie 
verfiihrerischesten  Frauen  nur  selten  einmal  auf  ernsten  Widerstand 
stieBen**. 

Natiirlich  erhielt  das  Siegesbewulitsein  der  Allgewaltigen  aucb  dann 
und  wann  einmal  einen  Stoti*  So  bOrte  August  der  Starke  von  der 
schGnen  Henriette  von  Anhalt-Dessau  „auf  alles,  was  er  ihr  von  Liebe 
predigte*\  nur,  dali  sie  der  K5nig  uicht  zur  KOnigin  macben  kOnnte, 
,,Allein,  ich  bitte  auch  zu  glauben,  daO  ich  mir  allzuviel  auf  meine  Qeburt 
einbilde,  als  daO  ich  Dero  MMtresse  abgeben  mOchte;'''^'*)  Und  Henriette 
beruhigte  die  eiferstlchtige  Graf  in  Esterle,  die  der  gefallige  Kaiser  zur 
Herzogtn  von  Teschen  gemacht  hatte,  mit  den  Worien;  ,,Furchtet  nichts. 
Der  K5nig  mag  reden.     Nicht  alle  Fiirstinnen  gleichen  ihnen/' '*^) 

Die  Fiirstinnen  blieben  ohne  jeglichen  EinfkiO  auf  den  Gang  der 
Ereignisse  auf  Glanz  und  Gepr^nge  der  Zeit,  in  der  sie  iebten.  Anders 
die  Buhierinnen  der  Ebeherren.  So  verwerfhcb  ilire  sittlichen  Eigen- 
schaften  auch  gewesen  sein  mOgen,  dennoch  sind  sie  von  der  Zeitgeschichte 
unzertrennlicb.  „Das  Dasein  der  Fiirstinnen  spann  sich  in  stiller  Duldung 
und  Entsagimg  traurig  ab,  indeO  ringsum  ein  ewiger  Wechsel  von 
Zerstreuungen  und  Lustbarkeiten  die  Welt  mit  LMrm  und  Staunen  er- 
fiillte  und  die  Federn  der  Hofpocten  und  Hofhistoriographen  in  Be* 
wegung  setzte/' ****) 

,,Nun  hab'  ich's  selbst  gesehn,  nun  weili  ich  wie  es  ist 
Mein  K5nig,  wenn  Dein  Volk  des  Hummers  ganz  vergiBt'* 
deklamiert  das  Reptil  Gottsched  August  den  Starken   an.*'')     Ein  gleich 
biederer  Poet  versteigt  sich  sogar  den  ,, Titus  unserer  Zeit*'  anzureden: 

pDu  weiUt,  je  mehr  Du  glUcklich  bist, 

Den  Menschen  gllicklich  vorzustehen: 

Und  suchst,  so  hoch  Dein  Vorzug  ist 

Auch  niedrer  Knechte  Wohlergehen/* 

8«u«rt  Die  deutschc  Fmu  in  d«r  VerganK«Dhelt«  25 
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War  es  da  nicht  selbstverst^ndlich,   dal5   diese  Herren   dem  feilen 
Gesindel  gnadigst  Fulitritte  als  Dank  appHzierten? 

Nur  eine  einzige  von  all  diesen  ernsten  Frauen  galanter  Fursten 
macht  eine  vollkomniene  Ausnahme.  Wie  eine  Tanne  das  UnterhoJz^ 
so  uberragt  die  bedeutendste  deutsche  Fran  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts, 
Maria  Tberesia  von  Osterreich.  all  die  Furstinnen  der  ganzen  Epoche- 
Es  hat  vor,  wahrend  und  nach  ihrer  Zeit  geistreichere,  schonere  und  auf* 
geklartere  Frauen  gegeben,  doch  keine  einzige  von  ihnen  alien  bietet 
ein  solch  harmonisches  Gesamtbild,  wie  es  sich  im  Charakter  Maria 
Theresias  zeigt,  Sie,  die  geborene  Kaiserin,  ist  stets  die  biedere  Haus- 
frau,  die  zwei  Familien  zu  betreuen  hat»  Die  eine  ist  der  Gatte  und 
die  Kinder,  der  andere  der  Riesenstaat,  fiir  dessen  Wohl  sie,  wenn  auch 
nicht  immer  mit  den  richtigen  Mitteln,  so  doch  stets  mit  einer  haus- 
backenen  Klygbeit  nach  bestem  Wissen  und  Gewissen  sorgt.  Ich  kann 
es  mir  wohl  versagen  eine  Biographie  der  grolien  Kaiserin  zu  geben 
Nur  einige  anekdotische  Ziige  aus  ihrem  Leben  sollen  ihre  Pers5nlichkeit 
in  helleres  Licht  riicken,  als  es  in  der  Allgemeingeschichte  geschieht, 
die  sich  mehr  mit  den  Taten  als  mit  der  Person  selbst  beschaftfgt* 
In  Maria  Theresias  Gehaben  streitet  sich  stets  die  stoize  Tochter  der 
Habsburger  mit  der  strengbOrgerlich  erzogenen  Frau,  der  sogar  als  sie 
noch  Erzherzogin  war,  die  vielgeliebten  doch  vom  Vater  streng  ver- 
botenen  Kaffeebohnen  zugescbmuggelt  werden  my  lit  en.  Sie  die  uberaus 
sittenreine  Frau  eriebte  bei  ihrem  leichttebigen  Gotten,  Franz  von  Lothnngen 
manchen  Seitensprung,  den  sie  nfcht  mit  dem  Gleichmut  ertrug,  wie  zahl- 
reiche  FUrstinnen  ihrer  Zeit,  Um  der  Abenteurerlust  des  Herrn  Ge- 
mahls  Schwierigkeiten  zu  bereiten,  soil  von  der  Kaiserin  jene  mit  Recht 
verlMsterte  Keuschheitskom  mission  ins  Leben  gerufen  worden  sein.*)  Es 
war  dies  eine  von  zahllosen  Spitzeln  bediente  Behorde,  die  iiber  die 
Sittsamkeit  der  Wienerinnen  wachen  sollte,  aber  iliren  Zweck  vollkommen 
verfehlte,  wie  so  viele  Institutionen  der  Herrscherin,  die  ihren  Ursprung 
in  der  fanatischen  Bigotterie  Maria  Theresias  batten,®**) 

In  der  Pfaffenuntertilnigkeit  besteht  der  Hauptfehler  Maria  Theresias. 

•)  Die  Existenz  dieser  Keuschheitskommission  wird  neuerdings  von 
kompetenten  ttsterreichisclien  Historikern  wie  Riticr  von  Arncth  und  Karl 
Ediiard  Schlmnier  rundweg  geleugnet-  Ob  hier  nicht  niir  jene  Mohrenwfische 
inszeniert  wird,  wie  sie  ein  Kais.  und  KGnigf  Historiker  v.  Helfert  an  Maria 
Karoline,  der  K5nigin  von  Neapel  (Wien  1884)  mit  so  geringem  Erfqlge  ver* 
suchte,  vermag  ich  nicht  zu  eritscheiden-  Nikolai  ein  Zeitgenosse,  spricht  von 
der  Kcuschheitskommission,  ebensn  andere  gleichzeitige  und  etwas  spatere 
Schriftsteiler,  dercn  GlaubwUrdigkeit  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegt- 
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Er  trtibt  das  Andenken  an  die  groBe  sonst  so  klar  denkende  und  warm- 
herzige  Frau,  die  im  Burgtheater,  a!s  ihr  wShrend  der  Vorstelking  die 
Nachriclit  gebracht  wird,  dali  ihrem  Sohn  Leopold  ein  Sobn  geboren 
wurde,  echt  wienerisch  impulsiv  ins  Publikum  ruft:  „Der  Poldl  hat  an 
Biiam!*'*^^)  Die  sich  herzinnig  ergcitzen  konnte  liber  das  Transparent, 
das  aniaiilich  der  Geburt  ihres  ersten  Sohnes,  Kaiser  Josefs  IK,  die 
Schneider  an  ihrem  Inniingshaus  anbrachten: 

„Uber  die  kOnigliche  Niederkunfft 
Freut  sich  die  ganze  Sclineitlerzunfft'*^^) 

Sie,  die  Millionen  an  wurdige  iind  iinwiirdige  Diener  als  Pensionen 
auswarf,  der  die  Abschaffung  der  Folter  in  Osterreich  zu  danken  ist, 
ihr  Sich-Ducken  unter  dem  Zwang  der  alle  freie  GeistestJitigkeit 
hemmenden  Dunkelmilnner  hat  Osterreich  in  jene  Fessel  geschlagen, 
aus  denen  es  selbst  ein  Josef  II,  der  griiliere  Sohn  einer  be- 
deutenden  Mutter  nicht  zu  befreien  vermocbte.  Erst  das  Jahr  1848 
hat  die  Nebel  zerstreut,  die  sich  nun  wieder  drauend  zusammenziehn, 
,,Gott  erhalte,  Gott  beschiitze,  unser  Osterreich,  unser  Land!'* 

Wie  es  unmittelbar  vor  Maria  Theresia  mit  Frauentiigend  in  Wieri 
bestellt  war,  dariiber  schreibt  Lady  Wortley  Montague  am  20,  September 
1716  an  Lady  Rich:  ,,Kein  Frauenzimmer  darf  ihre  Koketterie  spielen 
lassen,  zwei  Liebhaber  auf  einmal  zu  ermutigen.  Ich  babe  noch  keine 
SprOden  gesehen,  die  Anspruch  auf  die  Treue  ihrer  Ehemilnner  machen, 
die  gewiO  die  gutartigste  Gattimg  von  Menschen  in  der  Welt  sind,  Sie 
sehen  die  Galane  ihrer  Frauen  so  freundlich  an,  als  wMren  sie  ihre  Be- 
voilmachtigten,  die  ihnen  den  muhsamsten  Teil  ihrer  Obliegenheiten  aus 
den  Handen  nehmen,  denn  sie  sind  selbst  wieder  Bevollmilcbtigte  an 
anderer  Stelle.  Mit  einem  Wort,  es  ist  stehende  Gewohnheit  fur  jede 
Dame,  zwei  Gatten  zu  haben:  einen,  der  den  Namen  fiihrt,  und  den 
andern,  der  die  Pfhchten  erfOltt.  Die  Verbindungen  sind  so  alibekannt, 
dalj  es  eine  grobe  Beschimpfung  sein  und  Offentlicb  bekritelt  werden 
wtirde,  wcnn  man  eine  Frau  vom  Stande  zum  Mittagessen  einladen 
wollte,  ohne  zugleich  ihre  Begleiter,  Galan  und  Ehemann  mit  zu  bitten, 
zwischen  denen  sie  im  Staat  ernstbaft  sitzt*  E)iese  Nebenheiraten  dauern 
gevvdhnlich  zwanzig  Jahre,  und  die  Dame  bedient  sich  der  Giiter  ihres 
armen  Cicisbeos  oft  zum  fiulSersten  Schaden  seiner  Familie. 

Diese  Verbindungen  entstehen  ebenso  selten  aus  wirklicher  Leiden- 
schaft,  wie  andere  Heiraten.  Der  Mann  macht  nur  eine  schlechte  Figur, 
der  nicbt  irgend  ein  VerhMltnis  dieser  Art  aufweist,  und  ein  Frauenzimmer 
sieht  sich»   sobald  sie   vcrheiratet  ist,   nach   einem  Liebhaber  nm,   wie 
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nach  einem  Teil   ihrer  Ausstattung,   ohne   die  sie   keine  Lebensart   be-' 
sitzen  wDrde.**'*) 

Diese  gemOtliche  Sitte  konstatiert  ,,der  Mann  ohne  Vorurteil'\  Josef 
von  Sonnenfels,  noch  zu  Ende  des  achtzebnteo  Jabrhunderts  nach  dem 
,Jede  artige  Frau  ibr  boudoir  besitzt,  wo  ein  Gemahl  von  Lebensart  nie 
efndringt,  und  nur  ibr  Liebhaber  du  jour  sie  zu  storen  Erlaubnis  hat/*  *^) 
Im  Lasterverzeicbnis  dieser  Geseilscbaft  feblt  selbstverstandlich  auch 
die  Spielleidenscbaft  nicbt.     Wie  konnte  der  Kitzel  feblen,  der  oft  allein 

im  stande  war,  diesen  von  alien 
Genussen  und  Lastern  abge- 
stumpften  Menscben  einen  Reiz 
zu  verursacben.  Man  spielte  viel 
und  hocb.  Am  Hof  zu  Blanken- 
berg  am  Harz  legte  der  Herzog 
allabendlicb  eine  Bank  in  Basset^j 
an  der  sicb  die  ganze  Hofgesell- 
scbaft  beteifigte.'^)  In  den  ade- 
bgen  Zirkeln  Wtens  gait  bohes 
Spiel  als  eine  Eigenschaft,  die 
selbst  den  Mangel  eines  nfcht 
ganz  probebaltigen  Stammbaumes  J 
verdeckte.*^^)  In  Wien  soil 
mancbe  Dame  wihrend  eines , 
Winters  zwanzigtausend  Gulden  1 
und  mehr  verloren  baben,  Ca- 
sanova sprengte  in  Bonn  eine 
Bank,  die  secbshundert  Dukaten 
enthielt. '  *)  Der  gewDhnliche 
Einsatz  beim  Pharao,  das  Damen 
und  Herren  dort  leidenschaftlich 
^ ,  ,.     ^,,      „  ,  ,  spielten,    war   zebn    bis    zwOlf 

Adeline  SpielftcsclUchafi.  ^ 

iKupfer  van  Dvotel  Chodowiccki  zu  Voliwret  Candide  j      DukateU* 

KeyBler  charakterisiert  das  Wien  von  1730  in  den  Versen: 


„Ein  Kktmpen  Hiiuser  und  PallSste, 
Vol!  Ungeziefer,  voller  Gaste, 
Eifi  Miscbmasch  aller  Nationen, 
Die  im  Ost-  West- Slid-  Norden  wobnen, 
Oestanii  und  Koth  in  alien  Gassen, 
Viel  Wetber,  dm  den  Ehstand  hassen, 
Viel  Manner,  die  mit  andern  teilen, 


Sebr  wenig  Jtingfern,  lauter  FrSulen, 
Betrug  und  List  in  alien  Buden»  , 

Beschnittne  und  getaufte  Juden, 
Viel  Kirchen  allzeit  voller  Stinder, 
Viel  Scbenken  und  darinn  viel  Schinder 
Viel  K15ster  volier  PharisMer, 
Viel  Hiindel  und  viel  Rechtsverdreher, 
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VIel  Richter,  die  das  Recht  verkaufen, 
Viel  Feste  celebrirt  mit  Saufen, 
Viel  grofie  Htiuser  voller  Schulden, 
Viel  Praler  die  den  Stock  gedulden, 
Viel  Windverkfiiifer  ohne  Mittel, 
Viel  schlechte  Tropfen  voller  Tittel, 
Gestrenge  Bauern,  gnMge  Btirger, 
Viel  Z5llner,  viel  iateinsche  Wdrger, 
Viel  Hoffart^  wetiig  Complimenten, 


Vie)  Ignoranz  und  viel  Studenten, 
Viel  Kupler,  viele  Kuplerinnen, 
Viel  die  mit  Huren  Geld  gewinnen, 
Viel  Stutzer  und  geborgte  Kleider, 
Viel  Sliufer,  Spieler,  Beutelschneider, 
Lackeyen,  Pagen,  Pferde,  Wagen, 
Vtel  Reiten,  Fahren,  Gclien,  Tragen, 
Viel  Drliiigen,  StoSen,  Zerren,  Ziehn, 
DieU  ist  das  Quodlibet  von  Wien.^*^^) 


Wie  alle  Moden  an  den  H5fen  wechselten,  so  war  es  einmal  Sitte, 
mit  der  Philosophie  zu  kokettieren.  Manchesmal  taucbte  sogar  die  Sucht 
auf,  recht  leutselig  gegen  die  Untertanen  zu  erscheinen.  Den  herab- 
lassend  volksfreundlichen  Herrschaften  ging  es  wie  vielen  Naturfreimden. 
In  Ermangeiung  einer  anderen  Zerstreuung  verfolgen  sie,  mOliig  im  Walde^- 
schattenliegend» das  geschiftige  Treiben  der Kjifer im  Grase»  Doch  sie  rticken 
Mngstlich  beiseite,  wenn  so  ein  Kifertier  ihnen  zu  nalie  an  den  Leib 
kommt,  Em  Schauer  des  Ekels  erfafJte  sie  aber,  wenn  sie  eines  der  Tiere 
in  die  Hand  nehmen  sotlten.  Es  lebenden  Leibes  aufzuspietJen  als 
interessantes  Objekt  ihrer  Sammtung  eiozuverleiben,  davor  graut  ihnen 
nicht,  das  gilt  sogar  als  Wissensdurst.  Und  wie  diese  vornehmen 
Allerhochsten  geberdete  sich  der  gauze  Trofi  hochbetitelter  Lakaien,  die, 
leider,  nicht  ganz  mit  Unrecht  auf  das  Burgertum  herabsahen,  das  ebenso 
charakterlos   mit   fischbeinernem   Rilckgrat   einherkroch   wie   sie   selber, 

Der  Ton  4^r  guten  Gesellschaft  wetteiferte  dabei,  wie  in  der  Zeit 
des  tfefsten  Verfalls  wahrend  und  nacti  dem  grolien  Kriege,  mit  dem 
des  gemeinen  Volkes  in  Unsittlichkeit  und  Unfiatereien,  In  den  Buchern 
fijr  Frauen  besserer  Kreise  wimmelt  es  von  Schmutz.  Es  gab  weder 
ein  allgemeines  sittliches  BewuUtsein  als  Gemeingut  einer  eigentlichen 
gebildeten  Klasse,  noch  ein  besonderes  der  einzelnen  Geburts-  oder 
Berufsstlinde,  das  stark  und  gel^utert  genug  gewesen  wMre,  um  diese 
vor  der  Befleckung  mit  soichen  Roheiten  zu  bewahren,  die  in  geordneten 
Zeiten  lediglich  das  traurige  Unterscheidungszeichen  des  Piibels  oder  der 
ungebildeten  Masse  des  PGbels  sindJ^) 

Die  GeistUcbkeit  beider  Konfessionen,  nicht  weniger  demoralisiert 
als  das  Volk,  suchte  noch  immer»  besonders  auf  dem  Lande.  der  Unmoral 
durch  Kirchenstrafen  zu  steuern,  die  aber  meist  ihren  Zweck  verfehlten. 
Sie  sind  ein  Zeugnis  des  finstern  zelottschen  Geistes,  von  dem  sich  die 
Kirche  niemals  ganz  zu  befreien  vermochte,  am  wenigsten  aber  wMhrend 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Aus  dem  sachsischen  Orte  Bertheisdorf 
wird  iiber  den  Vollzug  solcher  Bulien  berichtet:  „Die  Strafe  des  Hals- 
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eisens  land  Sonntags  nach  beendigtem  Gottesdiensie  statt.  In  der  Nahe 
des  Kirchhofeinganges  warden  die  zu  Bestrafenden  an  eiiie  S^ule  ge- 
stellt  iind  mit  Halseisen  daran  befestigt.  Aulierdem  wurde  ihnen  eine 
Tafel,  auf  der  ihr  Vergehen  bemerkt  war,  umgehangen,  oder,  wenn  es 
gefallenc  Frauenspersonen  waren,  ein  weiBes  TLich  als  Sinnbild  der  ver- 
lorenen  Unschuld.  1719  den  28,  Jannar,  als  ein  Ehepaar  elf  Wocben 
nach  der  Verheiratung  taufen  lieB,  lietlit  es  im  Kirchenbuche:  ,,Diese 
beiden  sind  die  ersten,  die  ohne  Kirclienbuiie,  d.  L  des  Halseisens  Straf 
imd  Knien  vor  dem  Altare  drei  Sonntage  nacheinander  (wie  von  undenk 
lidien  Jahren  allhier  gebr^uchlich  gewesen),  sind  losgelassen  worden, 
welches  aber  Gott  nicht  ungerochen  gelassen.**  ^^)  Drastischere  Kirchen- 
buBen,  die  einen  Ziisatz  von  grobkiirnigem  Humor  aufweisen,  babe  ich 
an  anderer  Stelle^^^J  ausftiiirlicber  angefulirt. 

In  den  konservativen^  von  keinem  Hof  beeinfluliten  nnd  immer  etwas 
pfablbOrgerlicb  veranlagten  Hansastadten  hatte  die  Verderbtbeit  des 
Rokoko  am  wenigsten  Einfluli  auf  das  Leben  gevvonnen.  Denn  nur 
dorten,  w^o  der  Wiirgengel  deutscher  Art  nur  selten  oder  gar  nicht  ge- 
kommen  war,  konnte  ein  erfreiiliches  Fortblijhen  der  hergebrachten  Sitte 
konstatiert  werden.  Aubery  de  Maurier,  ein  franzGsiscber  Rersender, 
schreibt  1637  in  sein  Reisetagebuch:  ,Jn  Hamburg,  Lilbeck  imd  Bremen 
denken  die  Frauen  an  nichts  als  an  ihre  H^usltchkeit.  Die  Mtitter  be- 
schiftigen  sich  mit  dem  Hauswesen,  die  Tochter  mit  Nahen  und  Spitzen- 
macben.  Die  Sitten  der  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen  sind  tadellos,  Eine 
Kokette  ware  ein  Ungeheuer.  Auch  liest  man  keine  Romane,  die  eine 
Pest  flir  die  Jugend  sind.  Sie  wissen  nichts  von  Karten  und  andern 
Glijcksspielen,  wodurch  in  Frankreich  so  viele  Famiiien  zu  Qrunde  ge- 
richtet  werden,  nichts  von  Kom^idien,  Opern,  Bailen  und  Maskeraden, 
bei  denen  man  bei  uns  hundert  Torheiten  und  oft  die  grGbsten  Aus- 
schweifungen  begeht/'  Diese  Schilderung  ist  h  la  Tacitus  absichtlich 
rosig  gef^rbt.  Weniger  pathetisch  klingt  schon,  was  ein  hamburgischer 
Lokalpatriot  von  seinen  Landsleuten  in  derselben  Epoche  sagt:  „Die 
Vater,  zumal  Kaufmiinner,  konnen  sich  um  die  Erziehung  ihrer  TOchter 
nicht  bekUmmern;  sie  sind  stets  auf  der  Schreibstube  oder  der  Horse. 
Die  Frau  hat  ihre  Wirtschaftslast  imd  steht  dem  Manne  in  der  Haus- 
haltung  bei.  Die  TOchter  sind  kaum  erwachsen,  so  steht  der  Werber 
vor  der  ThUr  und  sucht  grolies  VermOgen/'  Eine  wx^itere  Sitten- 
schilderung  lautet:  „Die  Tochter  hat  fast  keinen  andern  Umgang  als  in 
der  Familie  gehabt  und  viele  nichts  anderes  als  Provmzialausdriicke  der 
niederdeutschen  Sprache  gehort.    Es  fehit  also  sehr  Vielen  an  dem,  was 
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man  unter  den  Franzosen:  monde»  im  Deutschen  Welt  nennt.  .  .  .  Die 
Hamburger  Burgersfrau  ist  ehrbar;  sie  stOret  ihren  Mann  nicht,  be- 
schaftigt  sich  mit  ihrem  Haushalt  und  weiblichen  Arbeiten,  trinket  flerliig 
Thee;  Sonntags  beobachtet  sie  den  Wohlstand  der  Visiten,  wobei 
Quadrille  oder  Trikott-Tit^cli  (Spieltisclie)  zum  Zeitvertreib  herbeigeholt 
wird,  —  —  —  Die  Biirgertt>chter  miissen  ziemlich  erwachsen  sein,  ehe 
sie  Theil  an  Visiten  nehmen;  auch  sodann  miissen  sie  aufs  sittsamste 
jungfrauliche  Uaschiild  sehn  lassen.  Denn  ein  Frauenzimmer  mit  frechen 
Augeri  und  Ausdrucken  bekommt  nlcht  leicht  einen  Mann:''****) 

Es  war  aber  auch  trotz  Aubery  und  Griesheim  in  Hamburg  nicht 
alles  Gold  was  glMnzte,  weder  damals  noch  vorher.  Anno  1647  hatte 
der  ehrwiirdige  Hauptpastor  zu  St.  Catharinen  gegen  die  Pastoren  ge- 
predigt,  die  urn  des  Beichtschilltngs  wegen  ,,ftirnehmen  imd  stolzen 
Herren  und  Damen,  sowie  oberwitzigen  Stutzern  ihre  groben  Siinden 
verschweigen  oder  beschOnigen,  statt  ihnen  die  H5[[e  zu  malen  wie 
sie  ist,  und  die  Perle  des  Nachtmals  solchen  Siiuen  zu  verweigern."®^) 
Diese  Philippika,  die  noch  gar  nianche  andere  Untugenden  der  Herr* 
schaften  an  der  Alster  niedriger  hangte,  brachte  dem  ehrlichen  aber 
unvorsichtigen  Geistlichen  einen  achttagigen  Hausarrest  ein. 

Von  der  besseren  Biirger-Geseilschaft  in  Trier  berichtet  aus  eigenen 
Anschauungen  der  fJheinische  Antiquarius.  ,,Bei  denen  Visiten,  wo 
mehrere  Dames  zusammeokamen,  beeiferten  sie  sich,  schfine  Bilder  aus- 
zuschnitzeln  (auszuschneiden)  oder  Seide  zu  zopfen  (flecbten  oder  zupfen?); 
viele  brachteij  ibre  Arbeitsbeutel  mit  und  nahten  oder  strickten/'  Man 
war  in  der  reichen  KurfOrstenstadt  unter  dem  Regime  des  strengen 
Franz  Georg  von  Schfinborn  recht  biirgerlich  solide.  ,,Von  Toquen, 
grolien  Huten  und  kostbarem  Putz  wuiite  man  zu  diesen  Zeiten  nichts. 
Von  seidenen  Parapluis  —  {eine  allerneueste  Ermngenschaft  in  jener 
Zeit,  die  nun  die  frtlher  gebriiuch lichen  Regenmantel  und  Regentiicher 
ersetzte)  —  wullte  man  auch  nit  viel,  jene  von  gewllchstem  Tuch 
iiberzogen  w^aren  zu  diesen  Zeiten  fiir  Groli  und  Klein  allgemein,  — 
Der  gemeine  BUrgerstand  lebte  zu  diesen  Zeiten  in  Tracht  und  Kost 
sehr  einfach  und  wirtschaftlich.  Der  vornebmen  Burgersweiber  Kleidung 
bestand  in  langen,  seidenen,  einfarbigen  Mutzen,  mit  einem  goldenen 
GQrtel  um  den  Leib,  wekher  mit  einer  Schnalle  zugezogen  war;  deren 
Hauben  bestunden  in  sauberen  claren  (  \  )  Biodbauben  mit  Spitzen 
eingefasset,  in  deren  Feinheit  eine  sich  fiir  der  andern  zu  exzellieren 
suchte.  .  .  *  Manner  und  VVeiber  liebten  ihre  Hausbaitungen,  und  waren 
besonders  fiir  ihre  Garten  portiret,  welche  sie  selbsten  baueten/*  **^) 
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Dem  Hamburger  Lokalpatrioten  Griesheim  verdanken  wir  auch  ein 
Gegensttick  zu  seinen  Landsmflnninnen,  zu  dem  er  sich  die  Wienerinnen 
aufs  Korn  nimmt.  ,,S\e  bektimmem  sich  um  ihr  Hauswesen  so  wenig, 
als  ob  sie  in  ihrem  Hause  fremd  wflren,  kennen  keine  anderen  Biicher 
als  ihre  AndachtsbUcher  und  halten  die  auBeren  Andachtsiibungen  fur 
das  Wesen  der  Religion;  sie  lieben  Aufwand  und  prflchtige  Kleidung, 
bei  welcher  die  abenteuerlichen  ReifrOcke  und  Fontangen  nicht  fehlen. 
Aber  bei  aller  Eitelkeit  verschmahen  sie  das  Schminken  und  die  Sch5n- 
pflasterchen,  und  die  ZUgellosigkeit  der  FranzOsinnen."®^) 

Der  ganze  SchluBsatz  ist  Vers5hnungshonig,  den  vielleicht  beleidigten 
leichtlebigen  TOchtern  von  der  schGnen  blauen  Donau  um  das  holde 
Mtindchen  geschmiert.  Eine  leere,  dabei  unwahre  Schmeichelei.  Abraham 
a  St.  Clara  kannte  seine  Beichtkinder  besser,  wenn  er  gegen  sie, 
ihre  Schminke  und  Bepflasterung  losdonnerte.  Er  hatte  als  Kapuziner 
nicht  n5tig,  um  Frauen-Gunst  zu  buhlen.  Und  was  Griesheim  von  der 
oberflachlichen  Religion  spricht,  ist  gleichfalls  nicht  stichhaltig.  Man 
war  bigott  in  Wien,  das  in  seinen  Ringmauern  elf  M5nchs-  und  sieben 
NonnenklGster  barg.  Als  im  Jahr  1730  die  Frau  des  preuBischen 
Gesandten  von  Brand  auf  einer  Spazierfahrt  einem  Priester  begegnete, 
der  eine  Monstranz  zu  einem  Kranken  trug,  lieB  sie  sofort  den  Wagen 
halten.  Das  Volk,  mit  dieser  Ehrenbezeugung  nicht  zufrieden,  zwang 
die  Dame  mit  ihrer  Tochter  aus  dem  Wagen  zu  steigen  und  auf  der 
StraBe  niederzuknien,  wie  es  das  Mandat  Ferdinands  III.  vom  Jahre  1652 
„bei  Leib-  und  Gut-strafe**  befahl.  Die  Attentater  muBten  allerdings 
hinterher  den  preuBischen  Gesandten  fuBfallig  um  Verzeihung  bitten.®^) 

Der  gute  Nicolai,  der  Berliner  Literaturdespot  und  „selbstgefailige 
Bildungsphilister**  besuchte  1781  die  Kaiserstadt  an  der  sch5nen  blauen 
Donau  und  hat  natiirlich  den  feschen  Wienerinnen  gleich  eine  ganze 
Menge  am  Zeug  zu  flicken.  In  seinem  zwGlf  Bande  starken,  ach  so 
graBlich  langatmigen  Opus  „Beschreibung  einer  Reise  durch  Deutschland 
und  die  Schweiz**®^)  sagt  er: 

„Nicht  nur  die  Wollust  des  Schmausens,  sondern  alle  anderen 
Wolliiste  und  alle  MiBbrauche  der  Wolliiste  sind  in  Wien  auBerst  gemein. 
Kuchelbecker  sagte  schon  vor  50  Jahren  in  seiner  altvaterischen  naiven 
Schreibart:  „Die  Libertinage  ist  in  Wien  ungemein  groB,  und  das 
Frauenvolk  sehr  coqu^te.  Und  Niemand  mlBbilligt  die  Gemeinschaft 
beiderlei  Geschlechts,  bis  die  Friichte  einer  allzugroBen  Vertraulichkeit 
an  den  Tag  kommcn.  Die  Geistlichen  predigen  heftig  genug  dawider, 
allein   vergebens;    und   sowohl    vornehme    als    gemeine  Weibspersonen 
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bleiben  be!  fhrer  natOrlicheTi  Neigung.  Oh  tie  Zweifel  kommt  diese 
schandliche  Ayffuhrung  und  allziifreie  Lebensart  von  der  eingerissenen 
Schwelgerei  her,  aus  welcher  unz^hlige  Laster  folgen/'  Dati  es  hierin 
in  Wien  anders  als  vor  50  Jahren  sei,  wird  Niemand  behaupten,  der 
weili,  wie  eigentlich  die  Lebensart  aller  St^nde  in  Wien  ini  ganzen  be- 
schaffen  ist.  Zwar  wollte  bekanntermaOen  die  hOchstselige  Kaiserin 
Kdnigin  (Maria  Theresia)  alle  Siinden  der  Unkeuschheit  daseibst  ganz 
ausrotten  und  durcti  genaue  Acbtsamkeit  und  scharfe  Bestrafung  ein 
eingezogenes  Leben  eioftihren.  Sie  erhielt  auch  —  dal^  Jedermann  sein 
Spiel  autJerst  geheiin  trieb,  und  zum  Theil  durch  das  auUerliche  Ansehen 
der  Andacht  eine  gute  Meinung  von  sich  zti  erwecken  suchte.  Wer 
aber  die  Welt  und  die  Menscben  kertnt,  wird  sich  nicbt  einbilden,  dali 
die  iiilierhch  vorgestreckte  Larve  der  Werkheiligkeit,  ziimal  bei  ununter- 
brochenem  iiberm^liigen  Wohlleben  und  MiiUiggang,  menschhcbe  Neigungen 
und  Leiden  schaften  tilgen,  oder  ihnen  eine  unschutdigere  Richtung  geben 
kdnne.  Daher  bat  die  so  beriichtigte  Keuschheitskom mission  nicht 
allein  nichts  gebessert,  sondern  wegen  der  vielen  abscheulichen  damit 
verknijpften  Milibr^ucbe  vielmehr  manches  verschlimmert. 

In  Wien  finden  sicb  al!e  die  Ursachen,  vvelche  in  groBen  Stadten 
den  ledigen  Stand  und  die  iineheliche  Woiiust  beffirdern,  so  sehr  und 
vielleicht  mehr,  als  in  irgend  einer  andern  grolien  Stadt  zusammen. 
Das  aUgemefne  WohlTeben,  der  iiberspannte  Luxus,  macbt  es  in  vielen 
FMllen  schwer,  eine  Frau  standesgem^B  zu  ernabren,  Es  ist  in  Wien 
viel  Reichthum  und  viel  Neigung,  reich  zu  scheinen.  OberfluO  erzeugt 
Ubermuth  und  baldige  Sattigung,  welche  Lust  zum  best^ndigen  Wechsel 
in  den  Vergniigungen  hervorbringt,  diese  erzeugt  die  Neigung  zur 
immerwabrenden  Zerstreuung,  welche  an  sehr  vielen  Einwohnern  Wiens 
so  sehr  sichtlich  ist.  Daher  dann  wieder  Leichlsinn.  welcher  alien 
ernsthaften  Bemiihungen  wlderstrebt  und  vielleicht  mehr  als  manche 
andere  Vergehungen,  w^elche  man  sogar  Laster  nennt,  die  Neigung  zum 
hUusbchen  Leben  und  zu  den  z^rtlichen  Sorgen  des  Ehestandes  hindert. 
Dazu  kommt,  dal^  neben  dem  groUen  Reichthum  Vieler  doch  audi  nicht 
wenig  Armuth  Anderer  isf 

Der  liebe  Nicolai  verabsSumt  vor  seiner  eigenen  TUre  zu  kehren, 
Wenn  Friedrich  der  QrolJe  sagt:  „Die  Berliner  taugen  nichts'\  so  dachte 
er  an  die  GesamtbevfUkerung,  also  vielleicht  auch  an  die  Damen,  und 
unter  selnem  Nachfolger,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IL,  im  ,,ZeitaUer  der  Grafin 
Lichtenau  und  der  Madame  Schuwitz*'**^)  waren  sie  tatsachlich  keinen 
SchutJ  Pulver  wert,     Der  Osterreichische  Buchh^ndler  und  Schauspieler 
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Johanti  Friedel  deckt  den  Morast  Berliner  Unmoral  in  erschreckender 
Weise  aiif.^^)  Es  wimmelt  in  der  damaligen  Stadt  der  Intelligenz  von 
Phrynen,  verkappten  und  gewerbsmilfcSigen,  von  ,,Tabagien*\  in  denen 
die  gesetzlicti  sanktionierte  und  geregelte  Unzucht  die  tollsken  Orgien 
feierte.  Wieder  war  es  der  Hof,  dessen  Beispiel  den  Ansteckungsstoff 
in  alle  Kreise  verbreitete.    An  diesem  nahrnen  eine  Reitie  von  Maitressen 

fiihrende  Stellungen  ein,  von  denen  die 
Gr^fin  Lichtenau  wohl  den  grOBten  Staub 
aufwirbelte. 

Willielmine  En  eke  war  die  Tocbter 
eines  Trompeters  in  einem  bei  Berlin 
garnisonierenden  Regiment.  Sie  be- 
herrschte  den  Kronprinzen  und  spater 
den  K5nig  so  vollstandig,  dali  ibr  Wille 
die  einflulireichsten  und  wichtigsten 
Staats^mter  vergab.  Von  Friedrich  deni 
Grolien  an  den  Kammerdiener  Friedrich 
Wilhelms,  namens  Riet2:,  verheiratet, 
klettetc  sich  Minchen  nur  enger  an 
iliren  Liebsten,  der  den  Sciieingatten 
Rietz  von  seiner  Favoritin  fernzuhalten 
wuOte,  Die  pfeuliische  Pompadour 
wurde,  als  sie  verbliiht  war,  die  Kupp- 
lerin  des  Ktinigs,  die  sogar  mit  einer 
der  Geliebten  Friedrich  Wilhelms  IL, 
der  THnzerin  Schulsky>  zusammenwohnte. 
Dtese  Lichtenau  charakterisiert  das  Hof- 
leben  Berlins,  wahrend  der  Name  der 
Madame  Schnwitz  aufs  innigste  mft  dem 
Sittenleben  der  Residenz  verknupft  wan 
Diese  Madame  besaU  ein  vornehmes  Freudenhaus,  das  in  dem  damaligen 
Berlin  als  sehr  wichtige  Institution  angesehn  wurde,****)  von  dem  man  nicht 
weniger  sprach,  als  vom  Theater,  das  eine  immer  gewichtigere  Stellung 
im  5ffentlichen  Leben  trnd  nicht  in  Berlin  allein  einzunehmen  begonnen 
hatte. 

Auf  den  Schauspieleri?  und  besonders  den  KomOdiantinnen  lastete 
das  Vorurteil  einer  in  denengstenMoralanschatiungen  lebenden  burgerlichen 
Gesellschaft,  die  hier  ungepriift  verdammte,  an  anderer  Stelle  wieder 
eine  bis  ins  Aschgraue  gehende  Toleranz  bewies,    „Der  Aulputz  deren 


B«rUaer  Haartrschtcn  in  der  iweiten  Halfte 

del   tS.  J«hfhutiderti. 

Radicntng  von  Daniet  ChodowieckJ. 
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Comoedientinnen,  die  sUsse  und  glatte  Wort,  die  freche  Ge- 
bilrderi»  mil  welchen  man  die  Hertzen  der  Mannsbilder  bezwingen  kan, 
diese  gaben  der  Jungfrau  Lisette  die  sdUinstc  Gelegenlieit  zu  ver- 
scbiedenen  schmiitzigen  Gedancken**  sagt  Abrahama  St.  Clara.^")  Doch 
niemand  lieli  sich  diirch  solche  Sauerttipferein  das  Theatervergniigen 
vergMlleri,  das  neben  den  platten  und  obszonen  Hanswiirstiaden  auch 
manch  wertvollere  Gabe  zu  bieten  begann.  In  dem  Kampf  urn  die 
Existenzberechtigung  der  Schaiibiiline  als  Volksbeiustigungs-  und  Volks- 
bildungsinstitut  haben  aiicli  Frauen  wacker  mitgestritten ,  vor  allem  die 
in  dtir  Geschichte  des  deutsclien  Theaters  unsterbliche  Karoline  Neuber, 
geborene  WeiJienborn.  Am  9.  M^rz  1697  zu  Reichenbacli  im  Vogtland 
geboren,  trat  sie  mit  ihrem  Mann  Johann  Neuber  1718  bei  einer  Schau- 
spieiertruppe  ein,  Neun  Jahre  spater  stand  sie  aa  der  Spitze  der 
,,k5niglich  polnischen  und  kurfOrst lichen  sMchsischen  Hofkomftdianten'* 
in  Leipzig,  Unter  Gottscheds  EinfluD  spielte  sie  Obersetzungen  franz5- 
sischer  Trauerspiele  und  die  Stiicke  Gottscheds  und  seiner  Freunde* 
1737  exekutierte  sie  die  Farce  der  Verbannung  des  Hanswursts  vom 
Theater,  eine  ^Harlequinade**  die  schon  Lessing  auf  ihren  wahren  Wert 
zuruckgefiihrt  und  kritisiert  hat.^^")  Die  Neuberin  beendete  ihr  wechsel- 
voiles  Dasein  zu  Laubegast  bei  Dresden  am  3(X  November  in  gr(>l3ter 
Diirftigkeit. 

Die  Neuberin  war  eine  der  grdOten  Darstellerinnen  der  deutschen 
Biihne,  wenn  auch  ihr  Vortrag  oft  unter  zu  pathetischer  Deklamation 
gelitten  baben  soil  Dem  Fluch  der  Lacberlichkeit  ftel  sie  anheim,  als 
sie,  dem  neuen  Geist  trotzend,  fortfuhr,  Griechen  und  Romer  in  Allonge- 
p^licke  und  Reifrricken  auftreten  zu  lassen,  Auch  als  Theaterschrift- 
stellerin  versuchte  sich  die  vielseitige  Frau  mit  vielem  Gliick* 

Ftir  ihre  Benifsgenossinnen  derselben  und  der  spateren  Zeit  war 
ihre  Spielweise  vorbildlich.  Es  „schien  das  Muster  der  Neuberin  unver- 
ganglich  zu  sein.  In  vornehmen  und  tragischen  Rollen  berrschte  der 
prezids  gezterte  Ton,  sah  man  die  geschwungenen  Armbewegungen, 
flatterte  immerdar  das  SchnupftucK  in  der  Hand  als  die  Flagge  aus- 
bundiger  Noblesse*\  sagt  Eduard  Devrient  in  seiner  , .Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Schauspielkunst''.  Und  es  fehlte  nicht  an  solchen  Kopistinnen 
und  guten  Aktricen,  denen  die  Mitwelt  Kranze  sonder  Zahl  gewunden 
hatte.  In  Hamburg  erst  bei  der  Ackermannschen  Geselischaft,  dann  im 
Nationaltheater  glanzte  Madame  Hensel,  spater  verehlichte  Seyler,  Karo- 
line Schulz,  die  Loewen,  Mecour  und  vor  allem  die  drei  Ackermanns, 
Mutter  und  zwei  T5chter,    Sophie  Charlotte  Ackermann,  geborene  Bier- 
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refchel,  in  erster  Ehe  mit  dem  luderiichen  Organisten  SchrSder  ver- 
hetratet,  war  gezwungen  sicli  durch  threr  Hande  Arbeit  ihr  Brot  zu 
verdienen,  ehe  sie  auf  den  Rat  Eckhofs,  des  ersten  groBen  deutschen 
Schauspielers,  zur  BOhne  ging.  In  ihrer  ersten  Ehe  gab  sie  dem  be- 
deutendsten  Theatermatm  seiner  Zeit,  der  das  Repertoire  der  deutschen 
Biihnen  mit  den  Shakespearischen  Meisterwerken  bereicherte,  Friedrfch 
L.  Schrftder,  das  Leben.  Niir  in  ihrer  Jugend  war  Sophie  Ackermann 
auf  der  Biihne  aktiv  tatig,  SpMter  beschr^nkte  sie  sich  daranf  als  Dra- 
maturgin  und  Ausbilderin  junger  Krafte  zu  wirken,  Ihre  zwei  TOchter, 
die  sentimentale  Lrebhaberin  Dorothea,  die  sich  sechsundzwanzigjahng 
von  der  Biihne  zuriickzog  und  die  ungluckliche  Charlotte,  waren  ihre 
Schiilerinnen,  Charlotte  Ackermann,  liebenswurdig,  schGn,  hochgebildet, 
mit  einem  ausgezeichneten  mimischen  Talent  begabt,  starb  an  ihrer  Liebe 
zu  dem  danischen  Major  von  Sylburg,  kaum  achtzehn  Jahre  alt**')  Der 
Tod  der  reizenden  Ktinstlerin  machte  Aufsehn  weit  iiber  Hamburgs 
Grenzen  hinaus, 

Noch  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  Namen  deutscher  Frauen  gehQren  der 
Theatergeschichte  an.  Doch  die  Spuren  ihres  Wirkens  sind  verweht, 
nichts  ist  von  ihnen  geblieben  als  die  Namen.     Schall  und  Rauch! 

_____^____^___  Die  Musik  fand  seit  je  in  der 

Frauenwelt  die  aufrichtigsten  Ver- 
ehrerinnen.  In  der  Fruhzeit  geh5rte 
die  Kunst  des  Gesanges  und  die  Be- 
herrschung  eines  oder  mehrerer  In- 
stnimente  zur  vollendeten  Erziehung, 
Spater  wurde  die  hehre  Musika  zum 
reinsten  Genuli  in  frohen  Stunden, 
zur  herzst^rkenden  Erquickung  im 
Leid.  Der  Deutsche  singt,  wenn 
sein  Gemot  am  freudigsten  erregt 
ist,  und  er  tragt  seine  geliebten 
Toten  mit  Musik  zu  Grabe* 

Gesang  und  Klang  durchtOnte 
das  deutsche  Haus  in  ruhigen  Zeiten. 
Die  alten  Seiteninstrumente  waren 
langst  in  die  Plunderkammer  ge- 
wandert  oder  batten  ein  modernes 
Dm  KUvichord,  Gewand  umgetan.     Die  Laute  und 

R.dieru»,.u.de«j>hre^,635vonW«.dHaiw     ^.^    Quitarreu    erhielten    sich    am 
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Iflngsten  in  der  Gunst,  Aus  der  Vioia  di  Gamba,  wiirde  das  gr5Uere 
Violincello,  aus  dem  Klavichord  iind  dem  Klavicimbal,  das  Pianino  und 
der  FliigeL  Beide  sind  der  groOen  Orgel  nachgeahmte  handliche  Tast- 
instrumente. 

Ungefahr  zu  Anfang  des  sechzehnfen  Jahrhunderts  begin n en  die 
einscbneideoden  Verbesserungen,  die  dem  Klavier  seinen  entscheidenden 
Rang  als  Musikinstrument  verschaffen,  Etwa  1503  baute  der  Venetianer 
Spinetus  eine  Verbessening  des  Klaviercimbals,  das  Spinett»  den  direkten 
Stammvater  unseres  Hausfreunds  und  Hausfeinds.  Die  Hammertechnik 
stellte  1711  zuerst  Bartolomeo  Cliristifori,  ein  Paduanerher,  doch  deutscbe 
Meister  nahmen  die  Erlindung  sebr  schnell  auf  und  verbreiteten  sie, 
und  Deutschland  gebuhrt  deshalb  der  Ruhm,  die  Einburgerung  des 
Klaviers  in  die  Wege  geleitet  zu  haben. 

In  der  Rokokozeit  ist  das  Klavier  und  das  Spinett  ein  MObel  ge- 
worden.  ,,worauf  das  Frauenzimmer  insgemein  nach  der  teutschen  oder 
welscben  Tabulatur  spieleo  lernet/'^^)  Zum  Klavier  oder  Spinett  sangen 
die  Frauen  aus  ihrem  Arfenbuch,  sie  „setzten*'  sich  auch  selbst  einmal 
eine  Melodie  zu  dem  Lied  eines  Lieblingsdicbters  oacli  Art  der  italienischen 
Vorbilder,  solange  nocli  nicht  Gluck,  Mozart,  Haydn  statt  des  ver- 
schnorkelten,  auf  Kunsteleien  der  Sanger  hinzielenden  welschen  Stil, 
ihre  burgerlich  deutschen,  gemiitstiefen  Werke  geschaffen  batten,  Eine 
Fran  sitzt  wohl  auch  am  Klavier,  wenn  eines  jener  herrlichen  Kammer- 
musikstiicke  Job,  Seb,  Bachs  von  einem  kleinen  Liebhaberorchester  aus* 
gefahrt  wird.**^) 

So  war  es  im  Jahrhundert  der  Gegensfltze,  Knechtische  Uebe- 
dienerei  vor  allem  Auslandiscben  und  Erwachen  des  deutschen  National- 
gefllhls.  Anbetung  des  Fremden  und  Zutagetreten  des  Originalen,  des  echt 
Deutschen  in  Kunst  und  Literatur.  Hier  Herrscher,  die  zu  internationalen 
Hetflren  hinabsteigen ,  um  sie  zu  ihren  Maitressen  zu  machen,  dort 
Fursten,  die  BiirgermUdcben  zu  sich  emporheben  und  sicb  selbst  ehren, 
indem  sie  ihrer  Auserwahlteti  die  ihnen  gebiihrende  Stellung  vor  Gott 
und  der  Welt  einraumen,  ohne  Riicksicht  auf  die  schweren  Verwickelungen 
die  diese  ,,Mesalliancen''  nach  sich  zogen. 

Die  Ebenbtirtigkeit  bet  Furstenehen  war  eigentlich  eine  Erfindung 
des  achtzebnten  Jahrbunderts*  Bis  dahin  gestattete  man  wohl  auch 
einem  von  den  hOcbsten  Herrschaften  seine  Wahl  unter  seinem  Stand 
zu  treffen  und  in  rechtsgOltiger  Ehe  mit  einer  ,,Niedngergeborenen*'  zu 
leben,  wie  Erzherzog  Ferdinand  mit  der  schfinen  Welserin.  Noch  am 
Anfang   des   achtzehnten   Jahrhunderts   verantwortete  sicb  ein  jiingerer 
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Prinx  wegeii  seiner  unebenbiirtigen  Hcirat:  ,,er  habe  lieber  eine  reine 
Ehe,  als  ein  iinziichtiges  Leben  oder  ein  Qott  verhaPtes  Konktibinat 
erwahlet''.'*^)  Erst  in  der  WahlkapiUilatfoo  Karls  VII.  vom  Jahre  1741 
wird  der  Qrundsatz  der  Ebenbiirtigkeit  wieder  mit  Nachdruck  betont, 
denn  das  gesteigerte  Holieitsgefuhl  der  Souverane  gestattete  wohl 
die  Liebe  aber  nicht  die  Heirat  mit  eioer  Niedrigerstehenden* 

So  stOrzte  den  Herzog  Anton  Ulricb  von  Sachsen-Memingen  seine 
Ehe  mit  Philippine  Cesar,  der  Tochter  eines  hessiscben  Hauptmanns, 
die  als  Kammerfrau  seiner  Schwester  diente,  in  eine  Reihe  von  Kampfen, 
die  sein  Leben  vergifteten  tind  alle  seine  Talente  in  Familienhandel 
zersplittern  lieO.^')  Gliicklicher  als  diese  Ehe  war  die  des  Herzogs 
Rudolf  August  von  Braunschweig-Lunebyrg  mit  Elisabetti  Rosine  Menthe, 
der  Tochter  eines  Mindener  Barbiers.  Er  gewaon  das  schone  und 
sittsame  Madchen  lieb,  und  lieB  sich  nach  dem  Tode  seiner  ersten 
Qemahlin  im  Juli  1681  auf  dem  Landhaus  Hedwigsburg  mit  ihr  trauen. 
Der  nach  zwanzrgjahriger  gliicklicher  Ehe  kinderlos  Gestorbenen  wurde 
die  Grabschrtft  gesetzt:  ,,Vixtt  in  praeclarum  modestiae  et  ptetatis 
exemplum/*  "^) 

Weniger  bekannt  gewordcn  ist  das  romantische  VerhUltnis  des 
Markgrafeu  Eduard  Forttmates  von  Baden  und  Maria  von  Eicken. 
Maria  von  Eicken  war  die  Tochter  von  Jodokus  von  Eicken,  Herrn  von 
Riviere  und  Ganshorn  in  Brijssel.  Er  verfuhrte  sie  und  lieli  sich  mit 
ihr  am  13.  MUrz  1591  trauen,  ohne  jedoch  das  Ja  vor  dem  Priester 
auszusprechen.  Erst  nachdem  sie  ihm  in  Urano  be!  Venedig  eine 
Tochter  geboren  hatte,  lieli  er  sich  berbei,  aus  der  Scheinehe  eine 
geltende  zii  machen.  Nichtsdesto weniger  wurden  nach  dem  Tod  von 
Fortunates,  im  April  1636,  seine  und  Marias  Kinder  vom  Markgrafen 
Ernst  Friedrich  von  der  Erbfolge  ausgeschlossen  und  ihr  Erbland  von 
ihm  annektiert.^^) 

Die  bekannteste  Mesalliance  ist  die  des  Alten  Dessauers  mit  der 
Apothekerstoctiter  Anna  Louise  F6hse.  Die  Annalise  war  eine  gar 
treffliche  Frau,  die  es  ausgezeicbnet  verstand,  die  rauhen  Landsknecht- 
manieren  ihres  Mannes  zu  ziigeln  und  den  flotten  Offizier  zu  einem 
musterhaften  Hausvater  zu  machen. 

Die  zur  ReichsWrstin  erhobene  Annalise  war,  ganz  im  Gegensatz 
zu  ihrem  Gemahl,  geistigen  Genussen  zugetan  und  auch  darin  eine 
riihmliche  Ausnahme. 

Wie  die  oberen  Kreise  war  das  Biirgertum  nur  rein  materiellen 
Qeniissen  zugfingfich.   Die  Ungescbliffenheit  in  den  Schlossern  vergrQberte 
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sich  \m  Bttrgerhaiis,  das  sich  ebenso  elf  rig  wie  oberflachlich  bestrebte,  den 
Herrscbaften  das  RMuspern  und  Spucken  abzugucken.  Die  Frivolitat  in 
den  Hocbsitzen  wurde  zur  Gemeinheit  im  Stadtbause  und  das  junge 
BOrgermadcben  zur  Karikatur  des  Fr^uleins. 

Wie  es  um  die  MMdchenerziehung  im  bessern  BOrgerbaos  bestellt 
war,  dariiber  spricht  eine  Fran  in  Gottscheds  Wochenschrift  ,,Die  Ver- 
niinftigen  Tadlerinnen**^'^):  ,,Man  stebt  in  dem  Gedanken,  es  sei  zu 
unserem  Unterricbte  ge- 
nug,  wenn  man  nns  die 
Buchstaben  zusammen- 
setzen.zuweileo  schlecbt 
genug,  nacbmalen  lebrt. 
Darauf  halt  man  uns 
eitie  Franzftsin,  um  eine 
fremde  Spractie  in  das 
Gedachtnis  zu  fassen, 
da  wir  doch  die  Mutter- 
sprache  nicht  recbt  ver- 

stehen,     Unser  Ver- 
stand  wird  durch  keine 
Wissenschaften     getibt, 
und    man    bringet    uns. 
aulier  einigen,  oft  Ubel 

genug  aneinander- 
hilngenden  Grundlebren 
der  Religion,  nichts  bei; 
ja  auch  diese  werden 
meistenteils  mebr  dem 
Gedachtnisse,  als  dem 
Verstande  eingepragt. 
Wenn  man  die  Schule 
verlalit,  so  veriaiit  man, 
wofern  ich  etwa  ein  Gebetbuch  ausnehme,  zugleich  alle  BOcher. 
Oder,  wenn  man  ja  etwas  liest»  so  ist  es  ein  lUppischer  oder  n^r- 
riscber  Roman,  wodurch  die  vorhin  eitlen  Personen  unseres  Gescblecbis 
nocb  mehr  in  ihrer  Eitelkeit  best^rkt  werden.  Die  Schriften,  die  zur 
Verbesserung  des  Verstandes  und  Willens  etwas  beitragen  kcinnten, 
dOnkeu  uns  zu  schwer,  zu  unverst^ndlich,  zu  trocken,  zu  ernsthaft. 
Und,   da  man  unsere  Seele  niemals  zum  Nacbdenken  gewtJbnt  hat,    so 
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wtrd  es  uns  saner,  solche  Buclier,  die  mit  Oberlegung  gelesen  sein 
wollen,  zu  verstehen,  so  daC  wir  sie  wieder  von  uns  werfen,  wenn 
wir  sie  kaum  in  die  H^nde  genommen  haben;'* 

Dabei  regierte  der  Stock  im  Biirgerhaiise  in  unerhorter  Weise* 
Man  zOchtigte  erwachsene  Madchen  ohne  Rucksicht  auf  das  Schamgeftibl. 
Bis  zu  welch'  satanischer  Grausamkeit  sich  blirgerliche  Mutter  zu 
versteigen  vermochten,  dafiir  ein  Beispiel  In  Gottscheds  ebenange- 
fiihrter  moralischen  Wochensdirift''^}  wird  eine  Frau  aus  besserem 
Burger  stand  dariiber  zur  Rede  gestellt,  dali  sie  mit  ihrer  gutgearteten 
Tochter  so  unbarmberzlg  verfahre.  „lch  sehe,  dati  du  ihr  einige  Faden 
um  die  Hande  wickelst,  ein  Lidit  ergreifst  und  dieselben  anziindest, 
aucb  wol  mit  Ruthen  dreinschliJgst,  wenn  sie  dieselben  nicbt  stillhalten 
kann«  Ich  sehe,  wie  blutriinstig  dieselben  tfiglicb  sind.  Warum  thust 
du  al!es  dies?   Darum,   sprichst  du,    well  das  Aas  nicht  Spitzen  genug 

kldppelnwiir',  Manglaubte 
die  Autoritat  einzubulien, 
wenn  man  nicht  den  Stock 
bei  Knahen  und  die  Rute 
bei  M^dchen  unaufliOrlich 
gebrauchte. 

Unter  alien  den  geisti- 
gen  Gegensatzen,  die  sich 
weder  vordem  noch  nach- 
her  jemals  so  schroff  gegen- 
uber  standen  wie  im  acht- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert,  domi- 
nieren  keine  so  sehr  als 
die  Kontraste:  zclotische 
FrOmniigkett,  extreme  imd 
extremste  Freigeisterei  und 
endlich  eine  aller  Beschrei- 
bung  spottende  LeichtglSu- 
bigkeit.  Die  letztgenannte 
Sch  wache,  unter  Gebildeten 
noch  mehr  verbreitet  als  bei 
deni    skeptischerem   Volk, 

5ffnete  betrugerischen 
AbenteuernTar  undTor  fflr 

Eitic   bcile   ftiis  deiu  L^ciinitfiLheii   Mod-elbiich  von   ijvt. 

Die  EotwUrfe  itammen  w*hr»cheiiiikh  voa  H.  s.  BeHatn.       ihreMacbinationen,  uamcnt- 
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lich  bei  der  Damenwelt^  Einem  Cagliostm  flogen  afle  Herzen  zu,  Der 
gewissenlose  Charlatan  umstnckte  durch  die  Maclit  seiner  Personlichkeit, 
seiner  in  den  grellsten  Farben  vorgetragerien  Anfschneidereien  und 
seiner  Geistersehereien  die  Frauen  wie  die  Manner.  Er  trieb  mit  allem 
Handel,  soger  mit  den  Reizen  seiner  wundersch5nen  Frau  Lorenza. 
Auch  die  geistreiche  Elisa  von  der  Recke  fiel  in  die  Schlingen  des 
schlauen  GaunersJ'^"^) 

Die  besten  Geschafte  machte  Cagliostro  mit  dem  Verkauf  eines 
Elixiers,  das  langes  Leben  und  datiernde  Jygend  bewirken  sollte.  Cag- 
liostro war  darin  der  Konkurrent  Casanovas,  dem  in  Deutschland  einige 
seiner  schmtitzigsten  Abenteuer  begegneten,  dann  des  noch  nicht  gelOsten 
Riitaels,  das  sicb  Graf  St»  Germain  nannte,  Der  letztgenannte  starb 
1784  bei  dem  Landgrafen  Karl  von  Hessen,  in  den  Arm  en  der  Damen, 
die  ihn  das  letzte  Jahr  ausscblielilich  gepflegt  batten. 

Die  Oberflacblichkeit  der  ganzen  Gesellscbaft  war  der  Bienenkorb, 
in  dem  solche  Drohnen  alle  Lebensbedingungen  reichlieh  vorfanden. 
Dem  einheimischen  Verdieost  kehrten  die  H6fe  und  die  giite  Gesell- 
scbaft verBchtlicb  den  Rucken  zu,  aber  fijr  die  fremden  Parastten  fand 
sich  stets  Interesse  tm  weitesten  MaOe, 

Fast  gleich  war  es  auch  mit  der  Literatur. 

Der  Modelektiire  der  Alamodezeit  war  die  Gunst  tm  begin nenden 
aditzebnten  Jahrhundert  erhalten  gebiieben.  Die  ,,galanten  Skribenten'' 
von  verwickelten  Staats-,  Helden-  und  Liebesgeschichten  oder  Schelmen- 
erz^hlungen  erfreuten  sich  des  groliten  Leserkreises.  „Was  sonst  im 
Schlosse  gelesen  wird,  sind  langweilige  Romane,  in  denen  edle  Liebende 
des  tatarischen,  rOmischen  oder  eines  nie  dagewesenen  Volkes,  sich 
in  Periicke  und  Schonheitspfiasterchen  iiber  die  Annebmlichkeit  ihrer 
Neigung  unterbalten'\  sagt  Gustav  Freytag.  Eine  eriogene  und  ver- 
logene  Welt,  in  der  gesprochen  wird,  wie  nie  ein  Menscb  sprach,  in 
der  immogliche  Gestalten  vor  schlechtgemalten  Theaterdekorationen  wie 
die  Marionetten  agierten,  bildeten  den  Inhalt  der  Romane,  Das  Gute 
der  Vorzeit»  wie  der  Simpfizissimus,  Philander  von  Sittewald  und  ahnltche 
Bijcher,  war  vergessen,  nicht  so  die  seichte  galante  Literatur  des  sieb- 
zebnten  Jahrhunderts,  vor  allem  die  i)de  asiatische  Banise  Anselm  Zieglers 
von  Kliphausen.  In  dem  Verzeichnis  einer  „Lesebibliothek  fiir  junge 
Frauenzimmer''  des  Kusters  von  Rummelsburg  ^^^)  figurrerte  neben  Zieglers 
Asiatiscber  Banise  ein  ganzer  Stoli  von  liederlich  galanter  Literatur, 
dann  ein  Trachtenbuch ,  Coliausens,  „Der  wieder  lebende  Hermippus- 
Von  der  seltenen  Art  sefn  Leben  durch  das  Anhauchen  Junger-Mligdchen 
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bis  aui  115  Jahr  zu  verllngerri'*,^^'")  Btidier  tiber  SchcUiheitspflege  und 
sogar  ein  Wirtscliaftsbuch.  ,,Dies  wSren  so  die  auserlesensten  BUcher 
flir  junge  Frauenzimmer,  Wenn  sie  zu  selbigen  noch  ein  gutes  Trauni, 
buch  —  Ein  Traumbuch  ist  einem  artigen  Frauenzrmmer  so  n5tig,  vvie 
das  liebe  Brodt  —  ein  wohlemgerichtetes,  griindliches  und  deutliches 
Planetenbuch,  „das  Wiirffel-  oder  Gliick-Radlein'*,  ein  paar  tuclitige 
Robinsons,  und  einen  Eulenspiegel  mil  sauberen  Holzschnitten  hinzii- 
ftigen:  so  haben  sie  eine  Lesebibliothek  —  so  schon  als  man  sie 
finden  kann/' 

Das  Grundwerk  afl  dieser  Robinsonadern  erschien  1719  in  England 
in  Daniel  de  Foes  Robinson  Crusoe,  der  sich  liber  Nacht  die  Welt  er- 
oberte.  Alle  Nationen,  Stiinde  und  FakuUaten  muliten  ihren  Robinson 
im  Weltmeer  haben.  Da  gab  es  einen  Leipziger,  teutschen,  schwabischen, 
westphalischen,  pfaizischen,  schlesischen,  einen  medizinisclien,  Buch- 
hSndler-Robinson,  naturlich  auch  weibliclie  Robinsone  und  Robinsen,  von 
denen  allerdrngs  viele  nur  den  gangbaren  Titel  als  Aush^ngescbild  filr 
wenig  reinliche  Buchhandlerspekulationen  trugen,  Hugo  Hayns  ,,Biblio- 
theca  germanorum  erotica''  fiihrt  vierzehn  schliipfrige  Robinsonaden  an.'*'") 

Die  einzig  gute  deutsche  Nachahmung  der  Robinsonade  ist  ,,Die 
Insel  Felsenberg  oder  wunderltche  Fata  einiger  Seefahrer  usw/'  *'*'*)  von 
Gisander,  den  Stern  als  Johann  Gottfried  Schnabel,  einen  der  ersten 
deutschen  Zeitungsschreiber,  nachwles.^'^"')  Goethe  nennt  in  ^Wahrheit 
und  Dichtung''  dieses  Buch  neben  dem  Robinson  seine  Lieblingslektiire 
in  der  Jugend*  Und  doch  gibt  es  kaum  elne  ungeeignetere  Jugend- 
schrift  als  gerade  diese.  Tiefer  Aberglaube,  der  mit  Gerstern,  TrSumen, 
Feuerkugeln,  Kobolden  und  ahnlichen  Ausgeburten  mittelalterlicher  Phan- 
tasie  arbertet,  pietistische  Frttmmelei  und  schliipfrige  Liebesabenteuer 
bilden  den  hihalt  des  recbt  weitschweifigen  Bnches,  Und  doch  ist  es  einer 
der  besten  Roman  der  vorklassischen  Epoche,  der  einzige,  der  es  wert 
ist,  in  einem  Atem  mit  dem  Simplizissimus  und  Philander  von  Sitte- 
wald  genannt  zu  werden.  Er  verdient  es  vollauf,  der  Gegenwart  wieder 
zugMnglich  gemacht  zu  werden. 

Die  ZeitscJiriften  nach  englischem  Muster,  von  denen  die  Leipziger 
,,vernunftigen  Tadlerinnen''  von  1725  flir  die  Frauenwelt  berecbnet 
waren,  vermochten  nicht  festen  FuO  zu  fassen,  auch  von  den  Poesien 
jener  Zeit  haben  sich  wohl  nur  wenige  dauernd  in  der  Gunst  der  da- 
maligen  Frauenwelt  erhalten  kOnnen, 

Erst  die  Empfindsamkeit,  als  deren  Vorlaufer  Kiopstock,  als  deren 
Erfinder  Goethe  mit  seinem  ,,Werthers  Leiden*'  anzusprechen  sind,   er- 
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oberte  sfcti  Frauen  uller  Kreise  fur  die  LektOre.  Die  Romanschriftsteller 
der  Folgezeil  fanden  geebnete  Bahn  vor,  wenn  sie  riihrseltg  oder  pikant 
vvaren.  Sie  mullten  StrOme  von  Tranen  ausl5sen  oder  krMftiges  Er- 
roten  auf  die  Wangen  malen,  sei  es  auch  in  rohester,  unkunstlerischster 
Weise,  dann  war  ihr  Glt'ick  gemacht.  ,,Es  ist  woli!  kern  Land  wie 
Teutschland,  wo  sich  so  elende  Kopfe  zum  Benif  aufwerfen,  das  Publikom 
zu  unterlialten/*  sagt  Johann  Heinrich  Merck,  der  etwas  von  der  Saclie 
versteht."*'^) 

Das  Schema,  nach  dem  das  Lesefutter  fur  die  Nation  der  ,,Dichter 
und  Denker''  im  letzten  Viertel  des  achtzehnten  Jahrbunderts  ztisammen- 
gestoppelt  wiirde,  lautete  nach  dem  Vorbild  der  englischen  Familien- 
romane:  ,,Da  vergaft  sich  Fine:  macht  den  Eltern  so  viel  Mause,  dali 
sie  sie  ins  Kloster  sperren;  da  bricht  sie  knaks  ein  Pahr  Zargen  ent- 
zwei;  setzt  iiber  die  Mauer  wie  ein  Heupferdchen;  wallfahrtet  in  der 
Welt  iimher;  wird  ein  bischen  enterbt;  nimmt  sich  den  Kerl,  oder  einen 
andern;  hat  taiisend  Jammer  und  Noth,  w^obei  die  geneigte  Leserinn  die 
bittersten  Thranen  weint;  kommt  hernach  wieder;  wirft  sich  zu  Fiiiien: 
und  mir  nichts  dir  nichts  —  alles  ist  wieder  gut.*'  *^'')  Diese  Vorschrift 
verachtet  auch  Johann  Timotheus  Hermes  nicht,  wenn  er  sie  gleich  be- 
spiMtelt.  In  seinem  vtelgelesenen  und  ubersetzten  Romanmonstrum 
„Sophiens  Reise  von  Memel  nach  Sachsen''  will  er»  auf  4180  Seiten, 
den  btirgerlichen  Empfindsamkeitsroman  des  Engianders  Richardson  in 
Deutschland  einfiihren.  Das  pedantische  Machwerk  hat  keinerlei  poetischen 
Wert  und  gerade  darum  scheint  seine  Verbreitung  in  dem  praktisch- 
niichternen  BOrgerhaus  gesichert,  in  dem  das  Leben  gleichf^rmig  nach 
der  Uhr  ablief.  An  der  liberwiegenden  Mehrzahl  dieser  Pfahl-  und 
SpteUbiirger  gingen  die  geistigen  Umwalzungen,  die  Taten  unserer  Geistes- 
heroen,  des  Kamenzer  Predigersohnes,  des  Marbacher  Stadtkindes  und  des 
groBen  Olym piers  mit  ihreni  Gefolge  von  Fixsternen,  Kometen  und  Wandel- 
sternen  spurlos  voriiber.  Als  Itlngst  all  die  groBen,  unsterblicheu  Werke 
in  die  Welt  gesetzt  waren,  griff  man  heilJhungrig  nach  dem  verwiisserten 
Karl  Moor  dem  ,»Rinaldo  Rinaldini  •  Machwerk  von  Goethes  Schwager, 
Christian  August  Vulpius,  das  zahHosen  RHuberromanen  zum  Vorbild  diente, 
wie  nach  dem  der  fabriksmaUig  hergestellten  haarstraubenden  Schauer- 
und  Ritterschund  der  Sudler:  SpietS,  Cramer,  Dellarosa,  deren  Roheit  und 
Gemeiuheit  die  Schlupfrigkeit  eines  Schulzc  (Laun)  und  Althing  (Fischer) 
die  Wage  hMlt,  „Wippo  von  Ki3nigstein  oder:  Die  Totenhoble  am 
Fichtelberg**  von  Dellarosa  (Josef  Aloys  Gleim),  der  ,, Erasmus  Schleicher'* 
von  Cramer,  der  von  platten  Zoten  strotzt,   ,,Das  PetermMnnchen*'  von 
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Cliristian  Hemrich  SpieB,  in  dem  der  Held,  Ritter  Rudolf  von  Wester- 
berg,  sechs  unschufdfge  weibliche  Wesen  verfiihrt,  rnit  seiner  Tochter 
tinwissentlicli  in  bkitschanderischer  Ehe  lebt,  siebzig  Menschen  ermordet, 
dafiir  aber  aucii  von  Beelzebub  geholt  und  unter  schaorigem  Wehgebeul 
in  der  Lnft  zerrissen  wird,^*^^)  dann  die  hnndertsechzig  Romane  des 
literarisclien  Taglohners  JnHus  von  VoU  fanden  im  Vorderhaus  den- 
selben  Anklang  wie  auf  den  Hintertreppen.  Die  Horen  gingen  nach 
kurzem  Bestehen  ein,  wahrend  dies  Zeng  florierte.  Vor  „Rinalda 
Riiialdini"  trat  der  ^.Wilhelm  Meister*'  in  den  Hintergnind. 

Von  1773  an  ergoij  slch  eine  Sintflut  von  GtXX)  Rornanmachwerken 

iiber  die  Lender  deutscher  Zunge,  und  alle  fanden  Leser  iiber  Leser***^), 

wenn  aucb  der  Geschmack  wechselte  und  von  den  bintriinstigen  Ritter- 

geschiditen  auf  trllnenlosefide  Lamentationen  ubergegangen  war. 

^Mit  kDhnen,  treuen,  frommen  Ritlern 

Verdarb  sich  der  Geschmack  von  unsern  guten  Milttern; 

Mit  feinerm  Witz,  empfinduiigsvollen  Scherzen 

Verdi  rbt  man  unsr ur  Tochter  Herzen/ 

sagt  der  feine  Satiriker  Abraham  Gotthelf  Kastner. 

Setbst  das  weibliche  Element  unter  den  Schriftstellerinnen  jenerTagc 
versuchte  wohl,  aber  verniochte  nicht  den  Geschmack  zu  bessern,  die 
bodenlosen  AbgrOnde  zu  uberbrucken.  Und  sie  haben  Gutes  geleistet 
ilamals  und  frtiher,  Karoline  von  Wolzogen,  die  Karschin,  Liiise  Bach- 
manii,  von  der  ,, Columbus*'  unvergessen  ist,  bis  zuriick  zu  den  Hymnen- 
Sangerinnerj  in  Kitistern,  deren  Mauern  untergegangen  sind  wie  die 
Namen  der  frommen  Dichterinnen,  die  in  den  KreuzgewQlben  zu  Gottes 
Lob  und  Preis  ihre  Stimmen  erhoben. 
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Aus  deutschen  BuLibiichern.    Halle  I8(>S.    S.  I3f. 

t02)  Lippert,  a.  a.  O.    L  Bd,    S,  m. 

103)  Edda,  Rigsnial,  a.  a.  O.    S.  l(>4f, 

104)  Karl  Strack,  Aus  dem  deutschen  Frauenleben*  Leipzig  1873.  l.Bd.  S.  14. 

105)  Slehe  mein  Bach,  .Der  deutsche  Dnrst^    Leipzig  1903.    S.  27. 

106)  Hans  B()sch.  Kinderleben  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.  Leipzig 
19CX).    S.  62. 

107)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.    Helreidh  Brynhildar,   S,  .im, 

108)  Grimm,  RechtsaltertUmen    S.  451. 

109)  Dr  Ed.  Otto.  Deutsches  Frauenleben  im  Wandel  der  Jahrhunderte. 
Leipzig  \im.    S.  6. 

im  Grimm,  a.  a.  O.    S.  lH9f.    45\l\ 

111)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.    S.  \28, 

112)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.  S.  199.  113)  a.  a.  O.  S.  19(i  114)  a.  a.  O.  S.  199. 
115)  a.  a.  O.    S.  187.     116)  S.  199.     117)    S.  196. 

118)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.    S.  18<5. 

119}  Weiterc's  iiber  die  ,,b5se''  Schwiegermutter  In  O,  Schraders  Studsen 
„Die  Schwtegermiitter  mid  die  Hagestoize'',    Braunschweig  iy04»    S.  13  f. 

120)  Piper,  Alteste  Literatur,  a.  a,  O.    S.  217f. 

121)  Mein  ,.Deutscher  Durst*V    Leipzig  lEKXl    S.  10 f, 

122)  Nibelungeu,  erneut  von  H.  A.  Junghans,     Leipzig  (Reclam).  S.  139. 

123)  „Obles  Weib'\  herausgegeben  von  Haupt.    Leipzig  187L 

124)  Hans  B^lsch,  a  a.  O.  S.  10, 

125)  Rich.  Andrc'e  Braiinschweiger,Volkskunde.  2.Aufl.  Braunschweig  1901. 
Seite  326, 

126)  Grimm  a.  a.  O,  S,  403, 

127)  Ploss-Bartcls  a.  a.  O.   I  S.  864. 

128)  B5sch  a,  a.  O,    S.  11. 

129)  Ubersetzt  voii  H.  v.  Leak-    (Reklam.)    S.  119. 

130)  Weinhold  a,  a.  O.    1.    S.  95f. 

131)  Felix  Dabn,  Urgcschichte  tier  germanischen  und  romanischen  Vtilker. 
Berlin  IHSI.     1.    S.  XX 

132)  Hans  BOsch,  a.  a.  O.    S,  13, 

133)  Kd'rl  Wcinhold,  Altnordisches  Lebcn,    Berlin  1856.    S.  261  f. 

134)  Sell waben Spiegel,  Landrecht  298. 

135)  Franz  Tetzner,  Nameiihuch.    2.  Aufl.    Leipzig  (Reclam).    S,  93f. 
1,36)  Ktirl  Weinhold,  a.  a.  ().    S.  20. 

137)  Hans  B^scli,  a,  a,  O.    S,  *25. 

138)  Weinhold  I    S.  104. 


p 

1 

^^^f^^^^^^^^          Anmurkungen.                     ^^^^^             ^09           ^^H 

130)  Bertalds  Predigten  1,  32;  II,  5T.  15,                                                                    ^^| 

140)  a.  a.  O.    S.  142,    Vers  113,  Vers  5f.                                                                 ^H 

141)  Briider  Gnmni,  Kinder-  tmd  Hausmiirclien.    Leipzig  (Reel am  .    3.84          ^^H 

S.  26.    I  Bd.    S,  (33  u.  a.  anderen  Orten  mehr.                                                                ^^M 

142)  Max  Bauer,  Der  deutsche  Durst.    Leipzig  o,  J.    S.  111.                                 ^^H 

11.  Abschnitt                                                               ^^M 

Die  Vdlkenvaiiderung  und  die  Geburt  des  neuen  Glaubens*        ^H 

1 )  Lippert  a.  a.  O.    L    S.  38.                                                                                     ^H 

2)  Dr,  Rud.  KIcinpaul,  Das_Fremdwort  im  Deutschen,  Leipzig  1896*  S.  86f.           ^^| 

3)  Kleitipaul  a.  a.  O.    S.  8(1                                                                                     ^^M 

4)  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Meyer;  Das  deutsche  Volkstiim.    Leipzig  U)C>3.    I.  Bd,           ^^H 

S.  273.                                                                                                                                  ^H 

5)  Osar,  Gail  Krieg.   2.  Bucb  30.   S.  67.                                                               ^^1 

6)  Karl  Strack,  Aus  dem  deutscben  Frauenleben*    Leipzig  1873.    I.    S.  23.           ^^H 

7)  Dio  Cassius.    Rl  Bucii.    3.  Kapitel    S.  1530  f.                                                   ^^M 

8)  Tacitus  nennt  sie  in  den  Historien  Epponia,  Plutarch  Empona.                       ^^H 

9)  Dio  Cassius.    Kapitel  la    S.  1.543.                                                                       ^^M 

10)  Jiriczek,  a.  a.  O.    S.  6L                                                                                      ^^M 

,11)  Bcovulf,  a.  a.  O.    S.  67.                                                                                         ^^M 

12)  Freytag,  a.  a.  O.    L    S.  197.                                                                               ^^M 

13)  Bauer,  ,Geschlechtsleben^    S.  1201                                                                    ^^M 

14)  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.    Band  44,                                        ^^H 

15)  Casar,  Der  gallische  Krieg.    1.    53.    S.  48.                                                         ^H 

1(>)  Kari  Sirack,  Prauenleben.     1,  Bd,    S.  32^ f.                                                       ^^| 

17)  Dahn,  Urgeschichte.    ill  Bd.    S.  87.                                                                 ^H 

18)  Dahn,  a.  a.  0.    t.    S,  37.                                                                                   ^H 

19)  Piper.  Alteste  Literatur.  a.  a.  O.     S.  309.                                                            ^^M 

20)  Grimm,  Recbtsaltertiimer.     S.  462  f.                                                                        ^^M 

21)  Gregor  von  Tours  I\\,  28»    Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.           ^^| 

Bd.  8  iitid  a    Leipzig  1885.                                                                                                  ^^M 

22)  Dahn,  a  a.  O.    III.  S.  133  L,  156Lusw.                                                                ^H 

23)  Ph.  H.  Kiilb  in  Ersch    und  Griibers  Allgem.  EncyklopMie.   48.  Band.           ^^1 

Leipzig  1848.                                                                                                                           ^^1 

' 

24)  Rud.  KIcinpaul,  Das  Mittelaiter.    Leipzig  o.  J.    1.  Bd.    S.  (M  f .    Dahn»           ^^M 

a.a.O.    Ills.  382  f.                                                                                                       ^H 

25)  Dahn,  a.  a.  O.    IIL  S.  132.                                                                                       ^H 

2(>)  Job.  Scherr,  Deutsche  Kultur-  und  Siltengeschichte.    Zehnte  Auf lage.           ^^H 

Leipzig  1897.    S.  132.                                                                                                          ^^M 

27)  Paulas  Diaconns  I    27.    Geschichtschreiber  d.  deutsch.  Vorz.    Bd.  15.           ^^| 

1 

Leipzig  1888.                                                                                                                          ^^M 

* 

28)  Bauer,  Der  deutsche  Durst.    S.  11.                                                                    ^^H 

29)  Prey  tag,  Bilder  1.     198.                                                                                           ^^M 

i 

30)  Fast  dieselben  Motive  und  Momente  wiederholen  sich  bei  der  Braut-           ^^H 
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werburig  des   frankischen  Chlodowich   iim  Chrothilde  von   Burgund  (Golther, 
Gesch.  d>  detitschen  Literatur  L   S.  100), 

31)  Freytag,  a.  a.  O.   .1.    S.  200. 

32)  J,  W.  Petersen,  Qeschichte  der  deutsclien  Nationalneigung  zum  Trunk. 
Netidruck  Stuttgart  m5a    S.  17. 

33)  Jakob  Falke,   Die   ritterliche   Gesellscliaft   im  Zeitalter  des  Frauen- 
kultus.     Berlin  o.  J,    S,  5. 

34)  Heltandi  Nacli  dem  AltsSchsischen  von  Paul  Herman.  Leipzig  (Reclam). 
S.  llf, 

35)  Corvin,  Pfaffenspiegel    5,  Aufl.    Rudolstadt.    S.  84. 

36)  August  Bebel,  Die  Frau  und  der  Sozialismus,    20.  Aufl.   Stuttg.  1893. 
S,  41. 

37)  Diimmler,  in  der  „AllgenL  Deutschen  Biographic.**    27.  Band.    Leipzig 
1888.    a  114  f. 

38)  O.  Schade,  Die  Sage  von  der  hetligen  Ursula  mid  den   elftausend 
Jungfrauen.    2.  AufL    Hannover  1854. 


III.  AbscliDitt. 

Der  Anbruch  einer  neuen  Zeit 

1)  Dr.  Reiuhold  Qiintlier.  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.    Leipzig  1896. 

2)  Gerling,  a.  a.  O.  S.  6. 

3)  Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben,  a.  a.  O.    S.  15. 

4)  Einhard,  Das  Leben  Karls  des  GroBen,    Obers.  von  Dr.  Al.  AlthofL 
Halle  o.  J.   XIX.   S.  W. 

5)  Gudrun,  a.  a  O.    S.  95.    V  566. 

6)  Einhardt,  a,  a.  O.    S.  44. 

7)  Weinhoid,  a.  a.  O.    I.    S.  123. 

8)  SaclisenspiegeJ,   herausgegebeti   von   Curt  Mfiller    Leipzig  (Reclam). 
I.    24.  Kap.    S.  ai 

9)  ParzivaL    V.  438.     IL  Bd.    S.  42. 

Ill)  Flore  und  Blanschefliir  von  Konrad  Fleck  (NationaUiteratur.    4.  Bd, 
H.  Abt,).    Vers  6223.    S.  421. 

11)  Weinhoid.  a.  a.  O,    I,     136. 

12)  Weinhoid,  a.  a,  O.    L    S.  136  f. 

13)  Gesch.  d.  d.  Frauenwelt.    L     105. 

14)  Prof.  Rud.  Sohiti,  Die  Stellung  der  Frau  im  deutschen  Recht.    Deutsche 
Rundschau.    Bd.  XIV.     1878.    S.  94. 

15)  Piper,  Alteste  deutsche  Llteratur.    S.  462. 

16)  Gesta  Romanorum,   libertragen  von  Dr.  J.  G.  Th.  GrJiBe.    3.  unver^nd. 
Ausgabe,    Leipzig  1905,     1.  Haifte.     115.  Kapitel.    S.  219f. 

17)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  L    S.  111. 

18)  Deutsch  von  Daumer.    Deutsches  Museum  fiir  1854,    S.  213, 

19)  Dr,  Herm.  Brosien,  Karl  d.  Gr.    Leipzig-Prag  1885.   S.  145  f.    Freytag. 
Bilder  I.    S.  343. 


Anmerkungen, 
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20)  Bruno  KOhler,  AUgem.  Trachtenkuiule.   Leipzig,  II.  Bd    S.  17U 

21)  Dr  Ed.  Otio,  Deutsche^  Fraiienleben  im  Wandel  der  Jahrhunderte 
Leipzig  19(ia    S.  48. 

22)  Heyne,  KOrperpflcge  und  Kleidung.    S.  314  f. 

23)  Grimm,  Rechtsaltert timer.    S.  mil 

24)  Hagens  Gesamtabenteuer.    I,  Bd.    S.  6L3. 

25)  a.  a.  O.    S.  42. 

m  Freytag.    Bilder  II.     334, 

27)  Bauer,  Gescldechtsleben,    S.  14 

28)  Die  Chrotiik  Predegars  und  der  Frankenk^nige  usw,  (Geschichtschreiber 
der  deutschen  Vorzeit),  Band  XI.  3.  Aiifl.  Leipzig  1888.  S.  33.  Bei  Paiilus 
diaconus  4.  49  heiCt  der  Ktimpfer,  ein  Diener  Gtindipergas  Carelhis. 

2^))  Grimm,  Reditsaltertiimer.     S,  909  f. 

30)  Chronik  Twin^er  von  Kftnigshofens.     pag.  105. 

31)  Chronik  Twinger  von  KtVnigshofens,    pag,  105. 

32)  G.  L.  Kriegk,  Deutsches  Bargertum  im  Mittelalten*  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
1868,    S.  S48. 

33)  Henne  am  Rhyn.  Kultiirgesch.  des  deutschen  Volkes.  BerlJn  1897. 
L  Bd.    S.  184. 

34)  h  Buch,  39.  Artikel,  a.  a.  O.    S.  42. 

35)  Edda,  a.  a,  O.    S.  3t»l. 

3(i)  Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben,    S.  23. 

37)  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.  Band  13,  Leben  der  heil. 
Leoba.    2.  AuO.    Leipzig  1888.    Kap.  15. 

38)  Sclummer,  Alt-  und  Neu-Wien.    I.    S.  175, 

39)  Bauer,  GeschleclitsJeben.  S.  23  f .  Scherr,  Frauenwelt,  S-  132.  I.  Bd. 
Strack.  Fraiienleben,    II.  Bd.    S,  189  f. 

4i>)  Tristan  und  Isokle  von  Gottfr.  v.  Strafiburg.  Dbersetzt  von  Karl 
Pannter    Leipzig  (Reclam),    2.  Bd.    S.  135f.    Kap.  XXIV, 

41)  Obers.  von  Karl  Pannier  Leipzig  Reclame  S.  85.  Siehe  auch  400 
Schw^nke  des  16.  Jahrhunderts,  (Deulsche  National-Literatur,  Bd.  24).  S,  149. 
Grimm,  Rcchtsaltcrtiimer.  S.  91t),  Hans  Sachs»  Ausgew.  dramalisclie  Werke. 
Leipzig  (Reclam).    S.  123f.    Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  26 f, 

42)  a.  a.  O.    S.  313. 

43)  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.  Band  42.  Chronik  Merimans 
von  Reiclienau.    Leipzig  IH!^)3,    S,  51, 

44)  Die  Chronik  des  Thietmar  v.  Merseburg.  Obers.  von  M.  Laurent. 
2.  Aufl.    Leipzig  l-SttJ.    S.  11, 

45)  Das  Leben  der  Ktinigin  Mathilde,  Geschichtschreiber  der  d,  Vorzeit, 
Deatsch  von  Jaffe.    Band  31.    Leipzig  1891. 

46)  Wilh.  von  Giesebrecht,  Geschichio  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit  I.  Braun- 
schweig 1855.    S.  537. 

47)  Giesebrecht  I.,  a.  a,  O.  S,  300  wo  auch  von  verschiedenen  Kindern 
Editas  berichtet  wird  nach  Thietmar,  a.  a.  O.    S,  55  f. 

48)  Julius  Hartmann,  Frauenspiegel  aus  dem  deutschen  Altertum  und 
Mittelalter    Stttttgart  1863.    S.  iH. 

49)  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorateit.    Band  31,    Leipzig  1891. 
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50)  Die  Chronik  des  Thietmar   von  Merseburg.     Leipzig  1892,     VHI.  2. 
S.  334. 

51)  a,  a.  O,    IV,    Bucfi  4L    S.  U\. 


IV,  Abschnitt- 

Hinter  Klostermauern. 

t)  Geschfchtschreiber  der;  deutschen  Vorzcit.  8.  Jahrh.  2.  Bd,  2.  AufL 
Leipzig  1888.    S.  Xllf, 

2)  Leben  der  li.  Leoba  von  Rudolf  v,  Fulda,  Geschichtschreiber  d,  d. 
Vorzeit.    2,  Gesamtausg.    Bd.  XIH.     Leipzig  1888.    S.  65. 

3)  Bauer,  Geschlcchtsleben.    S,  82  f. 

4)  Bauer,  Gescfileditslebeu,    S,  28  f, 

5)  Dahn,  Urgeschichte.    3,  Band,    4()l  i 

6)  Weinhold.   L    138. 

7)  Freytag.    I,    S.  370, 
H)  Ottomar  Piltz,    Die  Dramen  der  Roswitha  von  Gaadersheim.    Leipzig 

(Reclam).    S.  26. 

9)  Herinc  am  Rliyn,  Kulturgesch.  L    271  f. 

10)  Bauer,  Gelelirte  Fraueii  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.  Deutsche 
Hausfrauenzeitung  No.  23.     1901, 

11)  Corvin,  a.  a.  O.    S.  mi  f. 

12)  Dr.  Georg  Stcinhauscn.    Gcschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur.    S.  191. 

13)  Frcytag.    !,    37 K    Thietmar.    IV,   36,  a.  a,  O.    S.  126. 

14)  Thietmar,  a,  a,  O.    IV.  Bach,    42,    S.  13L 

!5)  Meier  Helmbreclit  von  Wernher  dem  Gartner.  Obers,  von  Dr.  Ludw. 
Fulda.    Halle  a.  S.    Vers  1  Of)- 1 17.    S,  37  f. 

16)  Die  Namen  der  beiden  Liebenden  fehlen  in  der  Handschnft,  der  Mann 
wird  a  Is  H,  bezeichnet,  Freytag  konstruiert  daraus  willklirlich  einen  Hartmuot. 
Die  Frau  bezeichnet  er  mit  Imitrud,  doch  kann  sie  ebetisogut  Imnia  geheilSen 
haben,  da  sie  selbst  ihren  Namen  mit  HanigtrUgerin  tibersetzt. 

17)  Fides,  der  Glaube,  aber  auch  die  Treue  zwischen  Liebenden.  Der 
eifersQchtige  Geliebte  hatte  gcfordert,  wie  aus  dem  folgenden  deutlich  wird, 
daI3  sie  dem  hllfischen  Verkehr  mit  andern  Mannern  entsagen  sollte.  (Freytag), 

18)  Die  Schreiberin  scheut  sich  das  garize  Sprichwort:  ^Was  der  Bock 
nicht  weiU,  dessen  zeihet  er  die  Gais**  auszusprechen.  Es  entspricht  dies 
nnserem  „Wie  der  Scheim  ist,  so  denkt  er**. 

m  Freytag,  Bikler,  a.  a.  O.    L    S.  528  f. 

20)  Gesclilechtsleben.    S,  74  f. 

21)  a.  a.  O.    IV.  Buch.    41.    S,  13(). 

22)  Lamprecht  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kulturgeschichte.  l.  Band,  4,  Folge* 
Berlin  18ii4,    S.  20. 

23)  Georg  Stcinhausen,  Kulturstudien.     Berlin  1893.    S.  2tK 

24)  KcyLiler,  Neue  Reisen,    Hannover  1751.    LXXX  Brief.    S.  l2t)tJ  f, 

25)  Dr.  Wiih.  Ritdeck,  Geschichte  der  Offentlichen  Sittlichkeit  in  Deiitsch- 
land.    2.  Atifi.    Berlin  1905.    S.  270. 


Anmerkungen. 
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26)  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.    S.  137, 

27)  86.  AuFIage.    Stuttgart  1886,    S.  448.    Anmerkung  Sa 

28)  Steinliausen,  a.  a.  O.    S.  186. 

29)  Wie  die  Einsiedlerin  Sisu  bei  Thfetmar  VIII.    a    S,  339, 

30)  Georg  Steinhaiiseji,   ^Der   mtttelalttirlichc  Meosch'*  in  Kulturstudien. 
Berfhi  1893,    S.  27, 

31)  a,  a.  O.    S,  27. 

32)  Dieffenbadier,  a.  a.  O.    S.  \45  L 

33)  Qolther,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur,    I.    S.  1D>. 


V.  Abschnitt 

Konigin  Frawe. 

1)  Jakob  Falke,  Die  ritterliche  Gesellschaft  im  Zeitalter  des  Prauenkultus. 
Berlin  o.  J.    S.  3  f. 

2)  Sohm,  a.  a.  O.    S.  94. 

3)  Das  Waltarilied,  Dbersetzt  und  heransgegeben  von  Dr.  He  in  rich  Drees. 
Leipzig  (Reclam).    2.  Gesang.    Vers  145  f,    S.  19.    Scheffel,  a.  a.    S.  397. 

4)  Junghans,  Gudrun,  a.  a,  O,    S,  109,    Strophe  661. 

5)  Prof.  Rudolf  Sohm,  Die  Stellung  der  Frau  im  deutschen  Recht,   Deutsche 
Riiiidschan.    XIV,    Berlin  1878.    S.  94. 

6)  Fa  Ike,  a,  a.  O.    S.  39. 

7)  Geschlechtsleben.    S,  38  f. 

8)  Deutscher  Minnesang,    Oberlragen    von   Bruno  Oberniann.     Leipzig 
(Reclam).    S.  135, 

9)  Parzival.     I.    2.  Buch.    9!  f,    S.  121. 

10)  Bauer,  Geschlechtsieben.    S.  160. 

It)  Rud,  Thimm,  Deutsches  Geistesleben.    2.  Aufl.    Berlin   18^.    S,  95. 

12)  a,  a,  O.    S.  79.    Strophe  481. 

13)  Hartniann  v.  d,  Aue,  Iwein.    Berhii  1827,    Strophe  6186  f, 

14)  Weinhold.    S.  140. 

15)  Tristan  uf»d  Isolde  von  Pannier.    S.  275.    Z,  7987  t 

16)  Paul  Piper.  Die  Spielmannsdichtung.  I.  Teil  (Deutsche  Nationalliteratur, 
2,  Band),    Stuttgart  o,  J.    S.  59. 

17)  Falke.  a.  a.  O.    S.  57  f. 

18)  Parzival    X.    517  f.    11  Bd.    S,  114 

19)  Giidrun.  a,  a,  O.    (3,  Abenteuer.)    Strophe  314.    S.  23. 

20)  Gndrun,  Str.  1'232  f.    S,  193. 

21)  Weinhold,  a,  a.  O.    I,    162. 

22)  Erec.    mm. 

23)  a.  a.  O.    I    S.  367.    10993—95, 

24)  a.  a.  O.    I,    S.  366.    10M4  f. 

25)  Weinhold.    I    S.  165, 

26)  Dr,  Moritz  Geyer,  Altdeutsche  Tischzucliten.    Altcnburg  1.882* 

27)  Narrenschiff,  erneut  von  H.  A,  JuugUans.    Leipzig  (Reclam),  S,  21  f. 
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28)  Friedrich  Dedekinds  Grobianus.    Neudruck.   Halle  a.  S.  1882.   S.  21  f. 

29)  Deutscher  Minnesang,  a.  a.  O^    S.  139. 

30)  Der  Minnesang  von  Dr.  Friedr.  Pfaff,  (Nationalliteratur.    7.  Band). 

31)  St^inhausen,  Geschichte.    S.  202. 
J.  Abteilung.    Stuttgart  o.  J.    S.  166. 

32)  Minnesinger,  (Obermann).    S.  48. 

33)  Falke,  a.  a.  O.  S.  77.  LaBbergs  Liedersaal  o.  O.  1820.  Lied  XXIV. 
1.  Band.    S.  117. 

34)  Ge^chlechtsleben.    S.  55. 

35)  Pfaff,  Minnesang.    1.    S.  151. 

36)  Frauendienst  oder  Geschichte  und  Liebe  des  Ritters  und  SMngers 
Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  von  ihm  selbst  beschrieben.  Bearbeitet  von  Ludw. 
Tieck.    Leipzig  o.  J. 

37)  a.  a.  O.    S.  87.    S.  115. 

38)  Falke,  a.  a.  O.    S.  81. 

39)  Pfaff,  Der  Minnesang,  a.  a.  O.    S.  17  f. 

40)  Paff,  Minnesanger.    I.    S.  185  f. 

41)  Obermann,  a.  a.  O.    S.  219. 

42)  Obermann.    S.  220. 

43)  Pfaff,  a.  a.  O.    S.  222  f. 

44)  Parzival,  a.  a.  O.    S.  373.    V.  346.    3—15.    S.  396.    370.    V.  15. 

45)  Parzival.    S.  401.    V.  375.     13. 

46)  Parzival.    S.  131.    V.  101.    9. 

47)  Parzival.    S.  141.    101.    23  f. 

48)  Parzival.    S.  145.    V.  115.    27/28. 

49)  Golther,  Gesch.  d.  d.  Literatur.    S.  178.    S.  238. 

50)  Deutsches  Leben  im  Volkslied  um  1530.  Herausgegeben  von  Rochus 
Freiherrn  von  Liliencron.  Berlin-Stuttgart.  (D.  N.  L.  13.  Bd.).  S.  95.  Ludwig 
Uhland,  Alte  hoch-  und  niederdeutsche  Volkslieder.  3.  Aufl.  Stuttgart.  1.  Bd. 
S.  110  f. 

51)  G.  L.  Kriegk,  Deutsches  BUrgertum  im  Mittelalter.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
1868.    S.  198. 

52)  Obermann,  a.  a.  O.    S.  211. 

53)  Pfaff,  Minnesang,  a.  a.  O.    3-  3. 

54)  Pfaff,  a.  a.  O.    S.  251. 

55)  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.    I.    S.  269  f. 

56)  Bescheidenheit.  Ubersetzt  von  Karl  Pannier.  Leipzig  (Reclam).   S.  85. 

57)  Herausgegeben  von  MaBmann  in  Haupts  Zeitschrift  3.    S.  7  f. 

58)  a.  a.  O.    II.  Bd.    407.     1  f.    S.  12. 

59)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  42  f. 

60)  Mein  GewShrsmann  irrt.  In  der  angegebenen  Zeit  war  das  Rittertum 
bereits  tot.  Nur  noch  ein  Surrogat,  aus  dem  Ritterwesen  entstanden,  fristete 
ein  Scheinleben.  Trotzdem  hat  Meiners  mit  seinen  Behauptungen  nicht  Un- 
recht,  nur  waren  die  Lumpe  Abk5mmlinge  der  Ritter  und  nicht  die  Ritter  selbst. 

61)  C.  Meiners,  Geschichte  des  weiblichen  Geschlechts.  Hannover.  4  Bde 
1788-1800.    Zitiert  bei  PloB,  a.  a.  O.    II.    S.  558  f. 
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VI.  Ahsclinitt. 

Burg  und  Dorf, 

1)  Alwin  Schultz,  Htiffsches  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  Minnesfinger.  2.  Aufl. 
Leipzig  1889.     L  Bd.    S.  103  f. 

2)  Golther,  Tristan  u.  Isolde.    IL    S.  205.    V,  (577, 

3)  Gudnm,     V.  1283.    a.  a.  O.    S.  20(). 

4)  Nur  iti  der  Brautnacht  schelnt  davon  eine  Ausnahme  gemacht  worden 
zu  sein.  Siehe  Heinr.  v,  Freiberg  Tristan  CiJ)8  (Nationalliteratur  4.  Ul  S.  205, 
735,  (S.  206)  und  Nibelungen  63a    S.  100. 

5)  Moritz  Heyne,  KOrperpflege  und  Kleidung  bei  den  Deittschen,  Leipzig 
1903.    a  mt 

6)  Hcyne,  KOrperpflege.     S.  !r)^>. 

7)  Zeitschrift  ftir  deutsche  Kulttirgeschichte.     1857.    S.  8y  f. 

8)  Parzival.    552.    91    11  Band.    S.  151, 

9)  Giidrun.     13'25.    S.  20*5. 

tO)  Moriz  Heyne,  Das  deutsche  Wohnungswesen  von  den  ^Itesten  geschidit- 
lichen  Zelten  bis  zum  16.  Jahrhttiidert.    Leipzig  1899,    S.  165, 

11)  ParzivaL    IV.     im.    8  f .    Nibelungen,  a.  v.  O. 

12)  Geschleclitsleben.    S,  42, 

13)  ParzivaL     166.    26  f.     I.    S.  19a 
H)  Parzival.     167.    V.    3  f .    S.  196. 

15)  Lohengrin,  der  Ritter  mit  dem  Schwan.  Erneut  von  H.  A  Junghans 
Leipzig  (Reclam).    II.    94.    S.  39. 

IB)  Parzival    35.    5  f.    I    S.  6a 

17)  Valtyr  Gudmiindsson,  Island  am  Beginn  dcs  *20.  Jahrliutiderts.  dcutsch 
von  Rich.  Calleske.    Kattowitz  HJ04.    S,  197. 

18)  Pfaff.  Miiinesang.    S.  177  f. 

19)  Frauendtenst,  a.  a.  O.    S.  77. 

20)  Parzival.    234.    7  f.     I.    262. 

21)  Der  Reif  aus  Metall  oder  das  Band,  das  das  freifhegende  Haar  in 
Ordnung  zu  halten  bestimmt  war. 

22)  Tristan  (Patitiier).     10895  f.    S.  3<>4  f . 

23)  Heyne,  a.  a.  O.    S.  3'>2. 

24)  Wo  kein  Ofen  vorhatiden  oder  wo  er  die  groBcn  GemBcher  nicht 
durclxzuheizen  vermochte,  da  mulite  der  Gluttopf,  (Glutpfanne,  Gluthafcn, 
Warmetopf)  Dienste  tun.  Er  wird  mit  Holzkohlen  gespeist.  Die  durch  seine 
giftigen  Dlimpfe  hervorgerufenen  UnglQcksfaile  werden  gelegentlich  erwtlhnt. 

25)  Tristan.    XXV,     158t:)9  f.    S,   139, 

26)  Ruodlieb,  Deutsche  Nationalliteratur*    1.    307.    Z,  21. 

27)  Ruodlieb,  a.  a.  O.    S.  31 '2.    Z.  4. 

28)  Herausgegeben  von  Franz  Pfeiffer.    Stuttgart  1861.    S.  221.   31. 
•29)  Henne  am  Rhyn.    I    S.  '285. 

30)  Weinhold.    I.    S.  100. 

31)  Moriz  Heync,  Das  deutsche  Nahrungswesen  von  den  aitestetr  Zeiten 
bis  zum  !6.  Jahrh.    Leipzig  19tKi.    $.  228. 

32)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt    I    194. 
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33)  Konrad  von  WUrzburg,  Engelhart  und  Engeltrud.    Vers  3097  f. 

34)  Hagens,  Gesamtabenteuer.  2.    117. 

35)  Frauendienst.    S.  137  f. 

36)  6575  f. 

37)  Grimm.    S.  408 

38)  Bartels,  Der  Bauer.    S.  44  f . 

39)  Adolf  Bartels,  Der  Bauer  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.    Leipzig 
1900.    S.  52  f. 

40)  Bartels,  a.  a.  O.    S.  53. 

41)  Herausgegeben  von  Ludw.  Bechstein.  Stuttgart  1851.  Bibl.  des  Liter. 
Vereines. 

42)  Lohengrin  (Junghans).    III.    239.    S.  83. 

43)  P.  W.  E.  Roth,  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.    N.  P.   2.  Bd. 
895.    S.  186. 

44)  Karl  Schmidt,  Jus  primae  noctis.    Preiberg  i.'Br.  1881.    S.  155. 

45)  P.  Chr.J.  Pischer,  Ober  die  Probenachte  der  deutschen  BauernmMdchen. 
Neudrirck  der  Ausgabe  von  1780.    Leipzig  1902.    S.  3. 

46)  Geschlechtsleben  57. 

47)  Grimm,  R.  A.    S.  711. 

48)  Schmidt,  a.  a.  O.    S.  132. 

49)  Schmidt.     116. 

50)  Schmidt.    S.  119. 

51)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  19. 

52)  S.  444  f. 

53)  Grimm,  R.  A.    S.  443. 

54)  Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fUr  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schul- 
geschichte.     15.  Jahrgang.    Berlin  1905.    S.  21. 

55)  Paust.    I.    Osterspaziergang. 

56)  Abr.  a.  Sta  Clara,  Judas  der  Ertz-Schelm,  Salzburg  1692.  11.    S.  282. 

57)  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Kulturgeschichte.    III.  Bd.    Weimar  1896.    S.  223, 

58)  Gestriegelte  Rocken-Philosophia.  Chemnitz  1707.    1.  Hundert   Kap.  36. 
v59)  Christian  Gerbers,  Unerkannte  SUnden  der  Welt.   8.  Aufl.    Dresden 

und  Leipzig  1719.    S.  92. 

60)  Stern,  Medizin,  Aberglauben  und  Geschlechtsleben  in  der  TUrkei. 
Berlin  1903.    2.  Band.    S.  12  f. 

61)  P.  W.  E.  Roth,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Volksgebrfiuche  und  des  Volks- 
aberglaubens  im  Rheingau,  wahrend  des  17.  Jahrhunderts.  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Kulturgeschichte.    N.  f.  2.  Band.    Weimar  1895.    S.  187  f. 

62)  Joh.  Christ.  Mannnlingen,  Denkwtirdige  Kursiositaten  derer  so  wohl 
Inn-  als  Auslflndischer  abergiaubischen  Albertaten.  Prankfurt  und  Leipzig  1713. 
S.  201  f. 

63)  (Vulpius)  Kuriositfiten  der  physisch-literarisch-artistisch-historischen 
Vor-  und  Mitwelt.    Weimar  1818.    7.  Band.    1.  StUck.    S.  91  f. 

64)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  274  f. 

65)  Briefe  von  Dunkelmannern.  Obers.  von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Binder.  Gera 
1898.    S.  m  f. 

66)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  279.  
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67)  Vulpius,  KuriositMten.    111.  Bd.    S.  320  f. 

68)  Ein  beliebter  Tanz.    Siehe  Weinhold.    II.     161. 

69)  Obermann,  Deutscher  Minnesang.    S.  168  f. 

70)  G.  G.  Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung.    Leipzig  1858. 
2.  Band.    S.  151. 

71)  J.  G.  G.  BUsching,  Ritterzeit  und  Ritterwesen.  Breslau  1823.  II.  Bd.  S.  2. 

72)  Scherr,  Kulturgeschichte.    S.  631. 

73)  Ein  Vorrecht  der  Grfifin  von  SaarbrUcken  im  Dorfe  VOlklingen.  Weis- 
tUmer.    II.    S.  10. 


VII.  Abschnitt. 

Innerhalb  der  Stadtmauern. 

1)  Thietmar,  a.  a.  O.    VII.    Buch  15.    S.  285. 

2)  Ernst  Mummenhof,  Der  Handwerker  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit. 
Leipzig  1901.    S.  16  f. 

3)  Adolf  StreckfuB,  500  Jahre  Berliner  Geschichte.    Berlin  1900.    S.  4  f. 

4)  Jakob  Falke,  StraBe  und  StraBenleben  im  Mittelalter.  Westermanns 
Monatshefte.    10.  Band.     1861.    S.  282. 

5)  Wien  im  Lichte  verschiedener  Jahrhunderte.    Leipzig  o.  J.    S.  12. 

6)  Aeneas  Sylvius.    S.  12. 

7)  Aegidius  Albertinus,  Lucifers  K^nigreich  und  Seelengejaidt.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Rochus  Frhm.  v.  Liliencron.  Stuttgart  o.  J.  (Nationalliteratur. 
Band  26.)    S.  91. 

8)  Falke  a.  a.  O.    S.  397. 

9)  Die  NarrenbeschwOrung.  Erneut  von  Karl  Pannier.  Leipzig  (Relam). 
No.  67.    S.  197.    S.  auch  Geschlechtsleben  S.  189. 

10)  Strafiburger,  Ordnungen  und  Mandate  von  1518—1678  von  Max  Perl- 
bach.    (Festschrift  d.  thUr.  sfichs.  Geschichtsvereins).    Halle  1902.  S.  45f.  S.  58. 

11)  Kriegk,  Deutsches  BUrgertum  im  Mittelalter.    S.  337  f. 

12)  W.  MOhsen,  Beitrfige  zur  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften  in  der  Mark 
Brandenburg.    Berlin-Leipzig  1783  II.  161  f. 

13)  Bauer,  Deutscher  Durst.    S.  192. 

14)  Nach  Boners  (f  1340),  ^Edelstein".  Bamberg  1641.  Geschrieben 
zwischen  1324—49.    No.  33. 

15)  Martin  Montanns,  Wegktirtzer.    (D.  Nationallit.  24.  Bd.).    S.  254. 

16)  Rollenhagen,  Froschmeuseler.    Kap.  8. 

17)  Kirchhofs,  „Wendunmut^ 

18)  Kirchhofs,  Wendunmut.    1565.    I.    S.  1. 

19)  Schon  im  13.  Jahrh.  bekannt.  LaBberg,  Liedersaal.  II.  385.  Haupts 
Zeitschrift,  s.  G.  A.    2.    560. 

20)  Falke,  a.  a.  O.    S.  398. 

21)  Kloster.    VI.    S.  690. 

22)  Vulpius,  Kuriositfiten.    10.  Bd.    S.  268  f. 

23)  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben.    Seite  407  f. 

24)  Neueste  Reisen.    S.  80  f. 

Hauer,  Die  deutsche  Frau  in  der  V^rgaogeabeit.  27 
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25)  Theodor  Hampe,  Die  fahrenden  Leute  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit 
Leipzig  1902.    S.  126. 

26)  Scheible,  Kloster.    VI.    397. 

27)  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Creizenach,  Die  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Kom^dianten. 
Berlin  und  Stuttgart  o.  J.    (D.  Nationallit.    Bd.  23).    IV.  f. 

28)  Gereimte   Fastnachtspredigt    aus    dem    XV.  Jahrhundert.     Scheible. 
Kloster.    I.    S.  158  f. 

29)  Narrenschiff.   Erneut  von  H.  A.  Junghans.   Leipzig  (Reclam).     LXIL 
S.  109. 

30)  Kloster.    I.    292. 

31)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  339. 

32)  Knapp.    S.  217. 

33)  Spiegel  der  Arzney  von  Laurentz  Friesen,  gemacht  und  verbessert 
durch  denselben,  und  M.  Thomas  Brunfels.    Strafiburg  1532.    S.  139. 

34)  Kloster.    VI.     195. 

35)  Kap.  37.     12  f.    S.  129. 

36)  „Der  deutsche  Durst^    S.  216  f. 

37)  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.   Neue  Folge.   3.  Bd.  S.  209. 
Berlin  1892. 

38)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.    I.    S.  214  f. 

39)  Freytag,  Bilder.    2.  Bd.    II.    S.  241. 

40)  Dr.  Herm.  Knapp,  Das  alte  NUrnberger  Kriminalrecht.    Berlin  1896. 
S.  209  f. 

41)  Bathasar  Schuppius,  Hiob.    S.  53. 

42)  Knapp,  a.  a.  O.    S.  215. 

43)  Rich.  Zoosmann,  Hans  Sachs  und  die  Reformation.     Dresden    1904. 
S.  XVIII  und  XXII. 

44)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.     10  Bd.    Weimar  1823.    S.  146.    S.  273  f. 

45)  P.  L.Berkenmeyer,  VermehrterCurienser  Antiquarius.  Hamburg  1712. 
I.  Bd.    S.  222. 

46)  Herausgegeben  durch  J.  Freiherrn  v.  Bohlen-Bohlendorff.   1  kl.  Publ. 
des  Lit.  Vereins  in  Stuttgart.    Tubingen  1882.    S.  18  f. 

47)  Christian  Meyer,  Ausgewahlte  Selbstbiographien  aus  d.  15.  bis  18.  Jahrh. 
Leipzig  1897.    S.  157. 

48)  Franziscus  Petrarcha,  Von  derArtzney  bayder  Gltick,  des  guten  vnd 
widerwertigen.    Augspiu^g  1532. 

49)  BOsch,  Kinderleben.    S.  29. 

50)  Narrenbeschw5rung.    4.    106  f.    S.  30. 

51)  Gerber,  Die  unerkanten  SUnden  der  Welt.    Kap.  XLIII.    S.  521. 

52)  Anton  Tuchers,  Haushaltungsbuch  (1507—1517).  Stuttgart  1877.  S.  174. 

53)  Das  Buch  Weinsberg,  K^lner  DenkwUrdigkeiten  aus  dem  16.  Jahrh. 
Bearbeitet  von  K.  H^hlbaum.    Leipzig  1887.    2.  Bd.    S.  87. 

54)  Vehse,  KurfUrsten.    S.  121. 

55)  Ernst  Mummenhoff,  Der  Handwerker  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit. 
Leipzig  1901.    S.  48f. 

56)  Henne  am  Rhyn,  II.    S.  99. 

57)  a.  a.  O.    S.  50  f. 
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58)  Wien  im  Lichte  versch.  Jahrh.    S.  16  f. 

59)  Karl  Lamprecht,  Deutsches  Geistesleben  im  spdtern  Mittelalter.    (Zeit- 
schrift  f.  d.  Kulturgeschichte.    1.  Bd.    4.  Folge).    S.  13. 

eO)  Scheible,  Kloster.    8.  Bd.    Stuttgart  1847.    S.  906  f. 

61)  Prof.  Dr.  Georg  v.  Below,   Das  ditere  deutsche   Stfidtewesen   und 
BUrgertum.    Bielefeld  und  Leipzig  1898.    S.  33. 

62)  ChristianMeyer,  AusgewfihIteSelbstbiographien  aus  dem  15.— 18.  Jahr- 
hundert.    Leipzig  1897.    S.  73. 

63)  Dr.  Gustav  von  Buchwald,  Deutsches  Gesellschaftsleben  im  endenden 
Mittelalter.    Kiel  1885.    I.    S.  40  f. 

64)  Janssen.    VIII.    S.  489. 

65)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.  II.  371.  Keisersberg,  Predigten  tiber  das  Narren- 
schiff.    Kloster.    I.    S.  553  f. 

66)  Francisci  Petrarchae,  Trostspiegel.    1584. 

^  Cyriakus  Spangenberg,  Ehespiegel  oder  LXX.  Brautpredigten.   StraB- 
burg  1578.    S.  285  f. 

68)  Welt-Spiegel  oder  Narrenschiff,  ,,Von  Tantz  Narren,  Spring  Narren, 
Oder  Hupff  Narren  (LXI).    Kloster.    I.    S.  554  f. 

69)  Frankfurt  am  Main  in  verlegung  Sigm.  Feyrabends  1567. 

70)  Kriegk,  BOrgertum.    S.  416. 

71)  W.  H.  Riehl,  Die  Familie.    Elfte  Auflage.    Stuttgart  1897.    S.  25. 

72)  Heyne,  K5rperpflege  usw.    S.  35. 

73)  Josef  Kirchner,  Die  Darstellung  des  ersten  Menschenpaares  in  der 
bildenden  Kunst.    Stuttgart  1903.    S.  102  f. 

74)  Kloster.    II.  Bd.    S.  85. 

75)  Hermann  Peters,  Der  Arzt  und  die  Heilkunst  in  der  deutschen  Ver- 
gangenheit.    Leipzig  1900.    S.  61. 

76)  Die  Limberger  Chronik.   Herausgegeben  von  C.  D.  Vogel.  Marburg 
1828.    S.  71. 

77)  Kloster.    I.    S.  251. 

78)  Zschokke,  Bayrische  Geschichte.    3.  Bd.    S.  346. 

79)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  331. 

80)  Ildefons  a.  Arx,  Geschichten  des  Kantons  St.  Gallen.   St.  Gallen  1810 
bis  1813.     I.    S.  187. 

81)  Sachs'  Werke  von  Karl  Pannier.    I.    S.  227. 

82)  Mummenhoff,  a.  a.  O.    S.  102. 
83)5Geiler  v.  Keiserberg,  a.  a.  O.    S.  248. 

84)  Germania.    S.  285.    64  f. 

85)  Grimm,  R.  A.    S.  724. 

86)  Dr.  Alwin  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben  im  XIV.  und  XV.  Jahrhundert. 
Wien  1892.    S.  321. 

87)  Deutsches  Lebcn  im  Volkslied.   Herausgegeben  von  Rochus  Freiherrn 
V.  Liliencron.    S.  97. 

88)  Alte  hoch-  und  niederdeutsche  Volkslieder.   Herausgeg.  von  Ludwig 
Uhland.    3.  Aufl.    Stuttgart  o.  J.    I.  Bd.    S.  194. 

89)  a.  a.  O.    S.  221. 
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90)  Zeitschrift  ftir  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte,  Neue  (4.)  Folge.    1.  Band 
Weimar  1894.    S.  320  f. 

91)  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte,  a.  a.    S.  321. 

92)  Dr.  Otto  Beneke,  Von  unehrlichen  Leuten.    Berlin  1889.    S.  257. 

93)  Dr.  H.  Knapp,  Das  alte  NUrnberger  Kriminalrecht.    Berlin  1896.  S.  129. 

94)  Knapp.    S.  185. 

95)  Dr.  O.  Beneke,  Von  unehrlichen  Leuten.    Berlin  1889.    S.  258. 

96)  Beneke,  a.  a.  O.    S.  258  f. 

97)  Kloster.    I.    851. 

98)  Christian  Meyer  in:  Meyer,  Deutsches  Volkstum.    I.    S.  166/7. 

99)  Emil  Reicke,  Der  Gelehrte  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.    Leipzig 
1900.    S.  88. 

100)  Riehl,  Familie.    S.  76  f.  nach  der  Limburger  Chronik. 

101)  Dr.  Ed.  Vehse,  Geschichte  des  Hofes  von  Bayern.    1.  Bd.    Leipzig 
o.  J.    S.  48. 

102)  Aus   den  Denkwiirdigkeiten   der  Helene  Kottannerin.    1439.     1440» 
Leipzig  1846.    S.  18. 

103)  Obersetzung  bei  Freytag.    Bilder.    2^-  357  f. 


VIII.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Idealfrau  und  das  Widerspiel. 

1)  a.  a.  O.    127  128.    S.  I.  157. 

2)  Tristan.    10988  f.    S.  367.    Parzival.    I.  261  u.  f. 

3)  Parzival.    151,  24.    S.  181  usw. 

4)  Wigalois.    190,  27  f. 

5)  Heyne,  a.  a.  O.    S.  83. 

6)  Kloster.    I.    S.  249. 

7)  Parzival  151,  23.    232,  809,  2. 

8)  Parzival.    I.    257,  19  f.    S.  285. 

9)  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.    S.  203. 

10)  Tristan.    I.    V.  923-  S.  56. 

11)  Lohengrin.    HI.    79.  S.  35. 

12)  Lohengrin.    312.    S.  107. 

13)  Edda.    S.  164. 

14)  Parzival.    258,  25  f.  I.    S.  286  f. 
15) '257,  12  f.    S.  285. 

16)  Lohengrin.    312.    S.  107. 

17)  „Ir  cene  sam  ein  helfenbein",  Gesamtabenteuer.  I.  455  f.  Stuttg.  1850. 

18)  Flore,  Deutsche  Nationalliteratur.  4.  Bd.  3.  Abt.  S.  439.    Vers  6883  f. 

19)  Weinhold.    I.    S.  206. 

20)  Parzival.    410.    II.    S.  15.    806.    11.   394. 

21)  Alw.  Schultz,  HOfisches  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  Minnesinger.    S.  211  f. 

22)  Albr.  von  Eyb,  bei  Scheible,  Schaltjahr.    II.    S.  139. 
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23)  Hans  Sachs  ausgewahlte  poetische  Werke.  Erneut  von  Karl  Pannier. 
Leipzig  (Relani).    No,  m.    S.  223  f. 

24)  Et^cheribergs  Denkmaler.    Bremen  1799.    S.  397, 

25)  Liederbuch   der  Clara  Hatzlerin.    Heratisgegeben  von  Karl  Haltliaus, 
Quedlinburg  1840.    S.  68. 

26)  Seladons  Weltliche  Lieder    Nechst  einem  Anhang  Schimpff  vnd  Eriist- 
haffter  Gedichte.    Franckfurt  a.Mayn  1651.    No.  9.    S.  42, 

27)  Schultz,  Deutsdies  Leben.    S,  318, 

28)  Hartmann   von  Aue,  Gregorius.    Cbersetzt  von   K,  Pannier.    Leipzig 
(Reclam).    S.  97,    Vers  2910  f, 

29)  Lob  der  Torheit.  Leipzig  (Recfam)  S.  55. 

30)  Venus-GSrtleii),  Ein  Liederbiich  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts,    Herausgeg. 
von  Max  Preikerrn  von  Waldberg.    Halle  a,S,  1890,    S.  22. 

31)  KrSuterTiiann,  Zatiber-Arzt.    1730.   Neudriick.   Stuttgart.    S.  UO,  ]\\. 
Paullini,  Heilsame  Dreckapotiieke.    1714,    Neudruck  1847,    I.  Bd,    S.  85. 

32)  Anton  Tadiers  Haushaltungsbuch,  (t507— 1517),   Stuttgart  1877.   S.  92, 
95,  97,  133. 

33)  Anzeiger  fur  Kunde  deiitscher  Vorzeit.     1877,    Sp,  186. 

34)  Sclieible,  Das  Kloster.    VL  Band.    Stuttgart  1847.    S,  445. 

35)  Schultz.  Deutsches  Leben,    S,  365, 

36)  Eheznchtbiichlein,    II.    S,  18.^*. 

37)  Scheible,  Kloster,    VI    S,  700. 

38)  Biedermann^  Deutschland  im  18.  Jahrh, 
30)  Job.  Fischart,  Eliezuchtbtichlein. 

S.  184.   25, 

40)  Siebenhiindert  vnd  funfftzig  Deutsclier  Spruchw^irter.    Ernewert  und 
gebessert  durch  Jolian.  ,\gricola,    Wittenberg  1592.    No.  370. 

41)  Dr.  Rudolf  Schultze,  Die  Modeiiarrlieiten.    Berlin  1868.    S.  76  f 

42)  Vulpius,  Kuriositfiten.    Weimar.    11,    336. 

43)  Kloster,  I  a.  a,    S,  252. 

44)  Leien-BibeL   In  hundert  Fragen  viide  Antwort  vnderscheden.    Dorch 
Nicolaum  Grysen  Rostochiensein,    Rostock  MDCIlll. 

45)  A,  V,  Richard,  Liclit  und  Schatten.    Leipzig  l8(iL    S,  23, 

46)  Sclierer  in  d,  Allgem.  Deiitschen  Biographie.  5,  Bd,  S,  14.   Leipzig  1877. 

47)  Felix  Bobertag,  Narrenbuch,  (Kiirschners  Deutsche  Nationallit.  11,  Bd,). 
Stuttgart  o,  J.    S.  2-20,  1943  f. 

48)  Herausgeg.  von  Karl  Pannier    Leipzig  (Reclam).    No.  28.    S.  66  f. 

49)  Meyer,  Tischznchtcn.    S.  32. 

50)  Dr.  Ad.  Hauffen,  JoliannFischarts  Werke,  l.Teil,  (Deutsche  Nationallit. 
18.  Bd.).    S.  XI  f. 

51)  Rocbus  Freiherr  v.  Liliencron,  Deutsches  Leben  im  Voikslied  ym  1530. 
(Deutsche  Nationallit.     13,  Bd,).    S.  1,5,5  f, 

52)  John  Grand-Charteret  Le  d^collet^  et  le  retrouss^.    Paris  miO. 

53)  Leipzig  (Redam),    Zusammenstellung  der  deiitschen  Floliliteratur  bei 
Dr.  Ad.  Hauffen,  Job,  Fischards  Werke,  1.  Bd.    (Nationallit,  18.  Bd.), 

54)  FU\h  Haz,  (Nationallit.  18,  Bd,).    Vers  400<;),    S,  119. 


2.  Bd, 
Werke  3.  Teil. 


1.  Teil,    S.  5L 

(D.  Nat.-Lit.    18,1"). 
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55)  Dr.  Alwin  Schultz,  Alltagsleben  einer  deutschen  Frau  zu  Anfang  des 
18.  Jahrh.    Leipzig  1890.    S.  143. 

56)  Ernst  Mummenhoff,  Hans  Sachs.    NUrnberg  1894.    S.  65. 

57)  Steinhausen,  Kulturg.    S.  510  f. 

58)  Die  Grewel  der  VerwUstung.    Ingolstadt  1610.    S.  231  f. 

59)  Fuchs,  Die  Karikatur  der  europfiischen  V5lker.   Berlin  o.  J.  I.    S.  42. 

60)  Janssen.    VI.    S.  157. 

61)  Fuchs,  a.  a.  O.    S.  52. 

62)  In  einer  galanten  Nouvelle  Denenjenigen ,  So  den  Ehestand  lediger 
Weise  fUhren  zu  weitern  Nachsinnen,  [ausgefertigt  von  J.  W.  v.  L.  2.  Teile. 
Leipzig,  Caspar  Fleischer  1693.    12®. 

63)  Luther  als  Erzieher  von  »%.    Berlin  1902.    S.  117. 

64)  Herders  Briefe.    III.  Band.    S.  75. 

65)  Siebenhundert  und  funfftzig  Deutscher  Spriichw5rter,  ernewert  vnd 
gebessert.    Wittenberg  1592.    No.  414. 

66)  Scheible,  Das  Kloster.    I.    S.  572. 

67)  Janssen.    VI.    S.  167. 

68)  Siebenhundert  und  fUnfzig  Deutscher  Sprichw5rter.    Wittenberg  1593. 

69)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Briefes.    S.  184. 

70)  a.  a.  O.    No.  413. 

71)  Riehl,  Familie.    S.  69. 

72)  Voigt  in  Raumers  historischem  Taschenbuch.    1.  Jahrg.  1830.    S.  180  f. 

73)  Narrenbuch.    Herausgeg.  von  Felix  Bobertag.  Stuttgart  o.  J.    S.  53. 

74)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe.    II.    No.  348.    S.  232. 

75)  a.  a.  O,  Ala  mode  Kehraus.    II.    S.  25. 

76)  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben.    S.  515. 

77)  Janssen,  Geschichte  d.  d.  Volkes.    VI.    S.  19. 

78)  Janssen.    VI    S.  409  f.    Freytag,  Bilder.    III.    S.  147. 

79)  Karl  Pannier,  Der  Pfarrer  vom  Kalenberg.    Leipzig  (Reclam). 

80)  Pannier,  a.  a.  O.    S.  7. 

81)  Narrenbuch,  a.  a.  O.    S.  148  f. 

82)  a.  a.  O.    S.  180  f. 

83)  a.  a.  O.    S.  267  f. 

84)  Pannier,  Hans  Clauert,  der  mSrkische  Eulenspiegel.   Leipzig  (Reclam). 


IX.  Abschnitt. 

Ein  tristes  Kapitel. 

1)  L.  V.  Maurer,  Geschichte  d.  Stfidteverfassung  in  Deutschland.   Erlangen 
1869—71.    II.  471.    III.  110. 

2)  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Allgemeine  Encyklopfidie.    48.  Teil.    Leipzig  1848. 
S.  366  f. 

3)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.    IX.  Band.    S.  398. 

4)  Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  153. 

5)  Schimmer,  Alt-  und  Neu-Wien.    I.    S.  237. 
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6)  Kriegk,  a.  a.  O.    S.  269. 

7)  Theodor  Hampe,  Die  fahrenden  Leute  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit. 
Leipzig  1902.    S.  64. 

8)  T.  L.  U.  Jfiger,  Juristisches  Magazin  ftir  die  deutschen  Reichsstfidte. 
Ulm  1790.    II.  Bd.    S.  205  f. 

9)  Ochs,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  und  Landschaft  Basel.    Basel  1796—1822. 
11.  Bd.    S.  451  f. 

10)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  157. 

11)  Mummenhoff,  Handwerker,  a.  a.  O.    S.  101. 

12)  Knapp,  a.  a.  O.    S.  220. 

13)  A.  V.  Lerzner,  Chronika  der  freien  Reichs-,  Wahl-  und  Handelsstadt 
Franfurt  a.  M.    2.  Teil.    S.  671. 

14)  Knapp,  AltnUrnberger  Strafrecht.    S.  222. 

15)  Knapp,  Kriminalrecht.    S.  205.  221. 

16)  Kriegk,  Neue  Folge.    S.  265. 

17)  Rein5hl,  Die  gute,  alte  Zeit.    Stuttgart.    Kloster,  Band  VI.    S.  505. 

18)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  168  f.    3)  Heyne,  a.  a.  O.    S.  324. 

19)  Theodor  Storm,  Zerstreute  Kapitel.  Westermanns  Monatshefte.   Band 
XXXI.    1872.    S.  471. 

20)  Storm,  a.  a.  O.    S.  474. 

21)  Sigrdrifumai,  a.  a.  O.    S.  311. 

22)  Hampe,  Fahrende  Leute.    S.  16. 

23)  Kriegk,  Deutsches  BOrgertum,  n.  F.    S.  260. 

24)  St.  Palayes,  Ritterwesen.    Obersetzt  von  KlOber.    II.    S.  181. 

25)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  179  f. 

26)  Joh.  Pomarius,  Sfichsische  Chronik.     1588.    S.  14. 

27)  Kriegk,  a.  a.  O.    S.  297. 

28)  Kriegk,  a.  a.  O.    S.  265. 

29)  Grimm,  R.  A.    S.  633. 

30)  Mailer,  Sachsenspiegel.    S.  123. 

31)  K.  E.  Schimmen  Alt-  und  Neu-Wien.    I.  Band.    Wien  1904.    S.  351. 

32)  Hampe.    S.  18. 

33)  Kloster  VI.    S.  515  f. 

34)  Prof.  L.  Gtinther,  Das  Rotwelsch  des  deutschen  Gauners.    Leipzig 
1905.    S.  7  f. 

35)  Ludwig  Geiger,  Berlin  1688—1870.  I.  Bd.  1.  Haifte.  Berlin  1892.  S.  289. 

36)  Johannes  Falke,  Die  Badstuben  im  Mittelalter.    Westermanns  Monats- 
hefte, XI.  Band  1862.    S.  33. 

37)  Schertz  mit  der  Warheyt.    Frankfurt  1501.    S.  4. 

38)  Hans  Michael  Moscheroch,    Philanders   von   Sittewald  ivunderliche 
und  wahrhafte  Gesichte,  erneut  von  Karl  Mtiller,  Leipzig  (Reclam)  1.  Bd.  S.  75. 

39)  Wortspiel  fUr  Kamelott,  ein  Zeug  aus  Kameelhaaren. 

40)  EhezuchtbUchlein,  Werke,  3.  Teil.   Herausgegeb.  von  Dr.  A.  Hauffen, 
Stuttgart.    (D.  Nat.-Lit.,  a  Bd.  III.)    S.  133. 

41)  Vulpius,  Die  Vorzeit.    Erfurt  1819,  3.  Band.    S.  103. 

42)  Steinhausen,  Gesch.  d.  Kultur.    S.  405. 

43)  H.  Kaufringer,  Qedichte.    Herausgeg.  von  K.  Euling,  Stuttgart  1888. 
S.  51. 
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44)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  247.  ^ 

45)  a.  a.  O.    S.  248f. 

46)  Vulpius,  Vorzeit,  3.  Band.    S.  106. 

47)  Dr.  C  H.  Stratz,  Die  KOrperformen  in  Kunst  und  Leben  der  Japaner, 
Stuttgart  1904.  2.  Aufl.    S.  94. 

48)  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  herausgeg.  von  Herm.  Osterley,  Breslau  1878.  S.  16. 

49)  Christian  Weise,   Die  drei   firgsten  Erznarrenjn  der  ganzen  Welt. 
Neudruck  der  Ausgabe  von  1673,  Halle  a.  S.  1878.    S.  17. 

50)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  257. 

51)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  261. 

52)  Wien  im  Lichte  versch.  Jahrh.    a.  a.  S.  13. 

53)  Ad.  StreckfuB,  500  Jahre  Berliner  Geschichte,  Berlin  1900.    S.  17f. 

54)  Kriegk,  Deutsches  BUrgertum  im  Mittelalter,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1868.  102f. 

55)  Die  Narrenbeschwttrung,  herausg.  von  Karl  Pannier,  Leipzig  (Reclam). 
Kap.  77  „Eng  geschntirt".    S.  219f. 

56)  Rich.  Andree,  Braunschweiger  Volkskunde.    2.  Aufl.    Braunschweig 
1901.    S.  228  f. 

57)  Grimm,  R.  A.    S.  460. 

58)  Wasserschleben  a.  a.  O.    S.  266. 

59)  Knapp,  NUrnberger  Kriminalrecht,  S.  185. 

60)  D.  Emil  Friedberg,  Aus  deutschen  BuBbachern.    Halle  1868.    S.  21. 

61)  Biedermann,  Deutschland  im  18.  Jahrh.    I.    S.  343f. 


X.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Reformation. 

1)  Corvin  a.  a.  S.  185.  S.  263  f. 

2)  64.  Fure,  14,  Ubertragen  von  Max  Henning,  Leipzig  (Reclam).  S.  55K 

3)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte.    S.  454. 

4)  Luther  als  Erzieher.    S.  116. 

5)  Ed.  Vehse.  Unter  der  Herrschaft  des  Krummstabes.    S.  151. 

6)  Emil   Reicke,   Lehrer  und   Unterrichtswesen   in    der  Vergangenheit. 
Leipzig  1901.    S.  57. 

7)  De  Wethe  und  Seidemann,  Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Briefe.  II.  825—56,  6 
Bde.    III.  323.  319. 

8)  Hauptquelle  fUr  Katharina  von  Bora,  das  gleichnamige  Geschichtliche 
Lebensbild  von  D.  Albrecht  Thoma,  Berlin  1900. 

9)  D.  Martin  Luthers  Leben  in  17  Predigten  von  M.  Johann  Mathesius^ 
herausgeg.  von  Lie.  Dr.  G.  Buchwald,  Leipzig  (Reklam)  S.  75. 

10)  Thoma.    S.  28. 

11)  Strack,  a.  a.  O.    S.  a5f. 

12)  Thoma,  a.  a.  O.    S.  114f. 

13)  Strack  II.    S.  42  f. 

14)  Scherr  II.    S.  18. 
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15)  Dr.  Karl  Borineki,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur.    (Deutsche 
Nationalliteratur.)    Stuttgart.    163.  Band,  2.  Abt.    S.  35. 

16)  Weinhold  I.    S.  137. 

17)  Golther,  a.  a.  O.    S.  417. 

18)  Weinhold  I.    S.  138. 

19)  Anzeiger  fUr  die  Kunde  deutscher  Vorzeit  1859,  Sp.  371. 

20)  Dr.  W.  BuchmOIIer,  Zwischen  Sumpf  und  Land.    Berhn  o.  J.    S.  145. 

21)  Buchwald  a.  a.  O.    S.  151. 

22)  Christliche  Warnung  des  Trewen  Eckarts  usw.  Frankfurt  a.  O.  1588. 
S.  328—331. 

23)  Riehl,  Familie.    S.  15  f. 

24)  Hochdeutsch  von  Karl  Pannier.    Leipzig  (Reclam). 

25)  Hugo   Grosse,   Ein  Mfidchenschullehrplan  aus  dem   16.  Jahrhundert. 
Langensalza  1904. 

26)  Emil  Reicke,   Lehrer  und  Unterrichtswesen  [in   der  deutschen  Ver- 
gangenheit.    Leipzig  1901.    S.  66. 

27)  Gustav  Strakosch-GraBmann,  Geschichte  des  5sterreichischen  Unter- 
richtswesens.    Wien  1905.    Seite  43. 

28)  Karl  Biedermann,  Deutschland  im  18.  Jahrhundert.  Leipzig  1881,  II/II. 
S.  440 

29)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  11.   S.  18  f. 

30)  Emil  Reicke,  Der  Gelehrte  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.    Leipzig. 
1900.    S.  88. 

31)  D.  F.  StrauB,  Ulrich  v.  Hutten.    Leipzig.    1857.    I.    397. 

32)  Kloster  IV.    716f. 

33)  Karl  Miiller,  Lebensbeschreibung  des  Ritters  G5tz  von  Berlichingen. 
Leipzig  (Reclam).    S.  1. 

34)  Herm.  Oesterley,  Hans  v.  Schweinichens  Denkwtirdigkeiten.    Breslau. 
1878.    S.  38f.  und  a.  a.  O. 

35)  Freytag,  Bilder  II.    S.  175f. 

36)  Deutsches  Volkstum  im  Mittelalter,  Stuttgart  1836.    I.  Bdchn.    S.89. 

37)  A.  a.  O.    Vin.    S.  241  f. 

38)  a.  a.  O.    S.  11  u.  Ha. 

39)  a.  a.    S.  15a. 

40)  Hirten-Gesprfiche.    S.  485.  / 


XI.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Hexe. 

1)  Weinhold  I.  60. 

2)  W.  Mannhart,  Zauberglaube  und  Geheimwissen.    3.  Aufl.   Leipzig  1897. 
S.  200. 

3)  Sachsenspiegel  oder  das  Sdchsische  Landrecht,   herausgeg.  von  Curt 
Muller.    Leipzig  (Reclam).    11.  Buch,  13.  Artikel,  S.  70. 

4)  Friedrich  Christoph  Schlosser,  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters.  Berlin  1898. 
24.  Aufl.    3.  Bd.,  S.  159  fg. 
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5)  Schlosser  S.  160. 

6)  Graf  v.  Hoensbroech,  Das  Papsttum  in  seiner  sozial-kulturellen  Wirk- 
samkeit.    Volksausgabe.    Leipzig  1904.    S.  39  fg. 

7)  Hoen^roech,  a.  a.  O.  S.  40. 

8)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  I,  S.  236  fg. 

9)  Scherr,  Kulturgeschichte  S.  170. 

10)  Hoensbroech.    S.  42. 

11)  Ludw.  Meyer,  Die  Beziehungen  der  Geisteskranken  zu  den  Besessenen 
und  Hexen.    Wetermanns  Monatshefte.     10.  Bd.    1861.    S.  260  f. 

12)  Moscherosch,  Philander  von  Sittewalds  wundersame  Gesichte.  I.  Kap. 
Schergenteufel,  erneut  von  Karl  Mtiller,  Leipzig  (Reclam).   S.  f. 

13)  Der  Hexen  hammer,  tibertragen  und  eingeleitet  von  I.  W.  R.  Schmidt, 
Berlin  1906,  1.  Band  S.  4. 

14)  W.  Schrader,  Die  Sage  von  den  Hexen  des  Brockens,  Quedlinb.  1839. 

15)  Georg  Steinhausen,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur.  Leipzig  1904. 
Seite  138. 

16)  Volksausgabe.    Leipzig  1904.    S.  118  f. 

17)  Hoensbroech.    S.  120  f.  und  Schmidt  a.  a.  O.  S.  96. 

18)  J.  Geffcken,  Der  Bilderkatechismus  des  15.  Jahrhunderts  und  die 
icatechetischen  Hauptstticke  in  dieser  Zeit  bis  Luther,   Leipzig  1855.   S.  112  f. 

19)  Prof.  Dr.  Melchior  Thamm,  „Femgerichte  und  Hexenprozesse.  Leipzig 
und  Wien  o.  J.    S.  95f. 

20)  Obersetzung  des  Hexenhammers  bei  Joh.  Mor.  Schwager,  Versuch  einer 
Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse.    I.  Bd.    Berlin.    1784.    S.  174. 

21)  Schwager.    S.  176. 

22)  Hexenhammer,  III.  Band  S.  42  fg. 

23)  Dr.  Otto  Henne  am  Rhyn,  der  Teufels-  und  Hexenglaube.  Leipzig. 
1892.  S.  95  und  W.  G.  Soldan,  Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse,  bearb.  von 
Dr.  H.  Heppe.    Stuttgart.    1880.    S.  347f.    I.  Bd. 

24)  Scherr,  Kultur-  und  Sittengeschichte.    S.  387. 

25)  Carl  Mtiller,  Hexenaberglauben  und  Hexenprozesse  in  Deutschland. 
Leipzig  (Reclam.)    S.  90. 

26)  Schwager  a.  a.  O.  S.  197  fg. 

27)  Dr.  Ed.  Vehse,  Die  Deutschen  Kirchenftirsten  in  Trier,  Salzburg, 
MiJnster,  Leipzig.    S.  9. 

28)  Knapp,  NUrnb.  Kriminalrecht.    S.  55. 

29)  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben.    S.  43f. 

30)  A.  Graf,  Geschichte  des  Teufelsglaubens.  Obersetzt  vonDr.  R.Teuscher, 
2.  Aufl.    Jena  1893.    S.  275. 

31)  „Allgauer  Geschichtsfreund ",  5.  Jahrg.     Kempten  1892.    S.  268. 

32)  Horst,  C.  C,  Zauberbibliothek.    Mainz  1821—26,  II.    S.  374. 

33)  Hans  Bttsch,  Kinderleben.    S.  91  f. 

34)  Schwager,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  266. 

35)  Schwager,  S.  269. 

36)  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Kulturgesch.,  4.  Jahrg.,  Nttrnberg  1859,  S.  687. 

37)  Scheible,  Kloster,  6.  Bd.,  S.  211  f. 

38)  Henne  am  Rhyn,  Teufels-  und  Hexenglaube,  S.  111. 
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39)  Strack,  II.  Bd.,  S.  265f. 

40)  Rud.  Quanter,  Die  Folter.    Dresden.    1900.    S.  59. 

41)  Franz  Heinemann,  Der  Richter  und  die  Rechtspflege  in  der  deutschen 
Vergangenheit.    Leipzig.    1900.    S.  68. 

42)  S.  640f. 

43)  Archiv  des  historischen  Vereins  von  Unterfranken.    X.  Bd.    l.Heft. 
S.  99  f. 

44)  Die  deutschen  Kirchenftirsten  in  Trier,  Salzburg,  Mtinster  usw.  Leipzig 
o.  J.    S.  226.    No.  20. 


XII.  Abschnitt. 

Kiiche,  Keller  und  Hausgerflt. 

1)  Janssen,  Geschichte  des  deutschen    Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang   des 
Mittelalters.    VII.  Bd.    Freiburg  i.  B.  1893.    S.  364  f. 

2)  William  Marschall,  Neuerttffnetes,  wundersames  Arzneikfistlein,  Leipzig 
1894.    S.  114. 

3)  Tacitus  5.  S.  16.    Caesar  de  bello  gall.    6.  Buch  35.    S.  170. 

4)  Lippert,  Deutsche  Sittengeschichte  II.  68  f. 

5)  Philipp  von  Stetten,  d.  j.  bei  Scheible,  Kloster,  VI.  688. 

6)  Heyne,  HausaltertUmer  I.    S.  121  f. 

7)  Naturgeschichte  16,  I. 

8)  Schirmer  a.  a.  O.    S.  408.    I.  Bd. 

9)  Schultz,  S.  1 16. 

10)  Schuiz,  S.  103  f. 

11)  Anzeiger  ftir  die  Kunde  deutscher  Vorzeit,  Ntirnberg  1875,  Sp.  33. 

12)  Steinhausen,  Kulturgesch.,  S.  352. 

13)  Mones  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  d.  Altertum,  XVI,  S.  328. 

14)  Kloster  I.   368. 

15)  Kloster  VI.   S.  690. 

16)  Weinhold  I.   S.  110. 

17)  Fischart,  Geschichtsklitterung,  Kap.  25;  Kloster,  8.  Band  (Stuttg.  1847) 
S.  304. 

18)  Hans  Folz  bei  Schultz,  D.  Leben.   S.  125. 

19)  Tucher,  a.  a.  O.  S.  155. 

20)  „Ein  Buch  von  guter  Speise",  Bibliothek  des  literarischen  Vereins  in 
Stuttgart.    Stuttgart  1884. 

21)  Kriegk,  BOrgertum.    S.  382f. 

22)  Grimm,  RechtsaltertCimer.    S.  900. 

23)  Lippert,  Sittengeschichte.    II.    S.  70. 

24)  Kriegk,  BUrgertum.    S.  .382 f. 

25)  Kriegk.    S.  572. 

26)  Kloster  VI.    S.  154. 

27)  Kloster,  S.  161. 

28)  Dr.  Felix  Weber,  Gastronomische  Bilder.    Leipzig  1882.    S.  9<)  f. 
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29)  Janssen  VIII.    S.  170f. 

30)  J.  Hirn,  Erzherzog  Ferdinand  II.  von  Tirol.  2.  Bde.  Innsbruck  1885—1882. 
II.  Bd.   S.496f. 

31)  Janssen,  VIII.  Bd.    S.  170. 

32)  Weber.    S.  97  f. 

33)  Deutsches  Volkstum  im  Mittelalter.   Stuttg.  1836,  1.  Bdchn.   S.  107f. 

34)  Zeitschrift  ftir  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.  Neue  Folge,  2.  Bd.  Weimar 
1895.    S.  187. 

35)  Karl  Braun- Wiesbaden,  Die  deutsche  Kiiche.  Westermann.  Bd.  29. 
Braunschweig  1871.    S.  lOOf. 

36)  Bauer,  Der  Deutsche  Durst.    S.  214f. 

37)  Deutscher  Durst.    S.  215. 

38)  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.    1859.    S.  266f. 

39)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.     10.  Band.    Weimar  1823.    S.  187. 

40)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.    I.    214  f. 

41)  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben,  S.  497  f. 

42)  Erschienen  1782.    Neudruck,  Stuttgart  1856. 

43)  a.  a.  O.    S.  77. 

44)  Deutscher  Durst,  S.  150. 

45)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe  No.  49.   S.  40. 

46)  Deutscher  Durst,  S.  150. 

47)  A.  Kirchner,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Frankfurt  (1807—10).  1.  Bd.  S.  428 
und  595. 

48)  Das  Gastgeschenk,  das  bis  |in  das  frUhe  Mittelalter  zurUckreicht 
und  sich  bis  zur  Gegenwart  erhalten  hat.  Meist  war  es  der  bentitzte  Becher, 
den  der  Gast  mit  sich  nehmen  durfte. 

49)  Ober  diese  Spiele  siehe  mein  „Geschlechtsl.  in  d.  d.  Vergaogenheit**. 
5.  Auflage.    S.  296  f. 

50)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.    3.  Bd.    Weimar  1813.    S.  280  f. 

51)  Kloster,  VI.    161  f. 


XIII.  Abschnitt. 

Der  grofie  Krieg  und  Alamode. 

1)  Biedermann,  Aus  Deutschlands  triibster  Zeit.    S.  38. 

2)  Kloster  VI.    S.  230. 

3)  Walter  Hassenstein,   Hassenstein   einst   und  jetzt.     Papiermtihle   bei 
Roda  1904.    S.  85  f. 

4)  Dem  Geburtsstuhl ,   der  seit  dem  16.  Jahrhundert  in  Deutschland  ge- 
brauchlich  war.    PloB-Bartels,  Das  Weib  II.    S.  174  f. 

5)  Vehre,  Baiern  I.    S.  300. 

6)  Dr.  Rich.  Wrede,  Die  Kttrperstrafen  bei  alien  Vttlkern.    Dresden  1898. 
S.  398. 

7)  NarrenbeschwOrung,  70,  39.    S.  223. 

8)  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben.    S.  592.    Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  201. 

9)  Simplicissimus.    2.  Band,  4.  Buch,  9.  Kapitel.    S.  122. 
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10)  Ausgabe  Stuttgart,  Cotta.    1.  Band.    S.  187f. 

11)  Moscherosch.    2.  Band.    S.  328. 

12)  Sieben  b5se  Geister,  1658.    B.  2. 

13)  Friedrich  von  Logaus  Sinngedichte,  neu  ausgewfihlt  von  Dr.  L.  H. 
Fischer,  Leipzig  (Reclam).    S.  30. 

14)  H.  Scheube,  Die  Frauen  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Berlin  1876. 
I.  Band.    S.  318. 

15)  V.  Hormayer,  Historisches  Taschenbuch  aufs  Jahr  1836.    S.  300. 

16)  Steinhausen,  Gesch.    S.  388. 

17)  Biedermann  11.    S.  58f. 

18)  Zeitschrift  fOr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.    4.  Foige.    I.  Band.    S.  416f. 

19)  Logau  a.  a,  O.    S.  44. 

20)  Karl  Biedermann,  Deutschlands  trUbste  Zeit.    Berlin  1863.    S.  27. 

21)  „Sieben  b5se  Geister.    Hamburg  1658.    Vorrede  S.  2. 

22)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.    5.  Band.    Weimar  1816.    S.  558f. 

23)  Venus-Gfirtlein.  Ein  Liederbuch  des  XVII.  Jahrh.,  herausgeg.  von  Max 
Freiherrn  von  Waldberg.    Halle  a.  S.  1890.    S.  96. 

24)  Julius  Lessing,  Der  Modeteufel.    Berlin  1884.    S.  4  f. 

25)  Aus  Seyfart,  „Jungfernanatomie"  bei  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  II.  Bd.  S.  115f. 

26)  II.  Band.    S.  71. 

27)  Dr.  Rudolf  Schultze,  Die  Modenarrheiten.    Berlin  1868.    S.  111. 

28)  Moscherosch  II.    S.  70  f. 

29)  Ovid,  Kunst  zu  lieben,  3.  Buch  202.    (Stuttgart  1854.)    S.  1525. 

30)  I.  Bd.    S.  78. 

31)  Vienne  Demasqu6e,  Andertes  (!)  Send-Schreiben.    Anno  1705.    4.  Bl. 

32)  Philander  v.  Sittewald  I.    S.  71. 

33)  Sinngedichte  S.  116. 

34)  Abraham  a.  S.  Clara,  Judas  der  Ertzschelm.   Salzburg  1692.   IV.  53. 

35)  Rachel,  Poetisches  Frauenzimmer,  Vers  349. 

36)  J.  Voigt,  Die  Hamburgischen  Hochzeits-  und  Kleiderordnungen  1583 
1585.    Hamburg  1889.    S.  llf.  15. 

37;  Gerber,  Die  unerkannten  SUnden  der  Welt.   Kap.  LXXIII.   S.  974  f. 

38)  Luzifers  KOnigreich  etc.  a.  a.  O.    S.  94  f . 

39)  Lucifers  Kttnigreich.    S.  95. 

40)  K.  F.  Paullinis  heilsame  Dreck-Apotheke,  Neudruck  nach  der  4  Aufl. 
vom  Jahr  1714.    Stuttgart  1847.    1.  Bd.    S.  351. 

41)  Logau  a.  a.  O.    S.  118. 

42)  Janssen  VIII.    S.  237  f. 

43)  Abrah.  a.  St.  Clara,  Etwas  ftir  alle.  S.  879.  Ormerin,  von  der  per- 
sischen  Insel  Ormus  benahmet. 

44)  DaB  Die  blossen  Briiste  seyn  Ein  groB  Gertiste  Viel  bOser  Ltiste. 
6815.    Blatt  D3. 

45)Slinden-RUgeundGewissens-Forschung.  Frankfurt  a. Main  1687.  S.793f. 

46)  Johann  Georg  Key  Biers  Neueste  Reisen,  Neue  und  vermehrte  Auflage. 
Hannover  1751.    LXXXI.  Brief.    S.  1218. 

Vehse,  Unter  der  Herrschaft  des  Krummstabes.  Leipzig  o.  J.  S.  lOOf. 
Biedermann,  I.    S.  3()3f. 
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47)  Die  Gegner  der  zweiten  Schlesischen  Schule,   herausgeg.  vonLudw. 
Fulda.    II.  Bd.  (Dtsche.  Nat.-Lit.    39.  Bd.)    Stuttg.  o.  J.    S.  488. 

48)  Deutsche   National-Lit.    Bd.  36.   Zweite   Schlesische   Schule.   I.  Bd., 
herausgeg.  von  Felix  Bobertag.    Stuttgart  o.  J.    S.  422  f. 

49)  Hoffmannswaldaus  und  and.  Deutschen  Gedichten.   6  Bde.  Leipzig  1605. 
I.    S.  167  f. 

50)  Rudeck,  Geschichte  der  5ffentlichen  Sittlichkeit  in  Deutschland.  2.  Aufl. 
BeHin  1905.    S.  126  f. 

51)  Der  geplagte  Hiob,  von  Antenorn  (Schuppins).  Ntirnberg  1659.  S.  51  f. 

52)  Herausgegeben  von  Otto  Christian  Pfeffer.    Berlin  1702. 

53)  Renaissance  und  Rokoko.    Minden  i.  W.  1884.    S.  300  f. 

54)  Christian  Weise,   Die  drei  a-gsten  Erznarren  4n   der  ganzen  Welt. 
Neudr.  der  Ausg.  von  1673.    Halle  a.  S.  1878.    S.  159. 

55)  Karl  Simrock,  Deutsches  Rfitselbuch.   Frankfurt  a.  M.  1850.   S.  110. 

56)  Erznarren.    S.  158. 

57)  Steinhausen,  Kulturstudien.    S.  55. 

58)  Dr.  Anton  Schlosser,  Osterr.  Kultur-  und  Literaturbilder.    Wien  1879. 
S.  69  und  S.  88f. 

59)  National.  Lit.  37.  Bd.    Berlin-Stuttgart,  o.  J.    S.  295. 

60)  Talander,  Getreuer  Hof-Meister,  adelicher  und  btirgerl.  Jugend  etc. 
Leipzig  1703.    S.  293. 

61)  Neu  herausgegeben.    Dresden  1904. 

62)  Borinski,  Gesch.  d.  d.  Literatur.    S.  131. 

63)  Leipzig  o.  J.  (Reclam). 

64)  Borinski  a.  a.  O.    S.  120. 

65)  Gustav  Karpeles,  Allgem.  Gesch.  d.  Literatur.  Berl.  1891.  II.  Bd.  S.416. 

66)  Die   Quellen   von  Joachim  Rachels   erster  Satire  etc.     Inaug.-Diss. 
Freiburg  i.  B.  1899.    S  26f. 

67)  Friedr.  W.  Ebeling,  Friedr.  Taubmann.    3.  Aufl.    Leipzig  1884. 

68)  BUchmannn,  GeflOgelte  Worte.    Berlin  1900.    20.  Auflage.    S.  139. 

69)  6.  Buch,  8.  Kapitel  fg.,  a.  a.  O.    S.  277f. 

70)  Scheube,  1.  Bd.    S.  125. 

71)  Wilhelm  HoBbach,  Philipp  Jacob  Spener  und  seine  Zeit.   2.  Auflage. 
Berlin  1861.    2.  Bd.    S.  16  f. 

72)  Schwelius  wtirttemb.  Chronik  bei  Scheible,  Schaltjahr.   III.  Bd.  S.  575. 
73]  Goedecke,  GrundriB,  S.  238,  1158. 

74)  H.  Scheube,  a.  a.  O.  I     S.  127. 

75)  Joh.  Scherr,  Gr56enwahn.    Leipzig  1876.    S.  15—47. 


XIV.  Abschnitt. 

Das  Leben  am  Hof. 

1)  Vulpius,  Curiositaten.    Weimar  1820.    8.  Band.    S.  393, 

2)  DenkwUrdigkeiten  von  Hans  v.  Schweinichen.  Herausgegeb.  von  Herm. 
Oesterley,  Breslau  1878.  Auszlige  daraus  in  meinen  Biichern  Geschlechts- 
leben  und  Deutscher  Durst. 
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3)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe.    S.  303. 

4)  Vulpius,  Curiositfiten.    9.  Bd.    Weimar  1821.    S.  541f. 

5)  Vehse,  Gesch.  des  PreuB.  Hofes.    S.  28. 

6)  Ludwig  Geiger,  Berlin  1688—1840.     1.  Bd.    S.  201.    (Berlin  1892.) 

7)  Anzeiger  fOr  Kunde  deutscher  Vorzeit.  1862,  Sp.  364;  1864,  Sp.  442. 
Knapp.    S.  201. 

8)  Dr.  Ed.  Vehse,  Die  geistlichen  KurfUrsten  zu  Mainz  und  K51n.  (1514 
bis  1802.)    Leipzig  o.  J.    S.  285  f. 

9)  A.  Beck,  Allgem.  deutsche  Biographic.  I.  Bd.  Leipzig  1875.  S.  471. 
Vulpius,  Curiositfiten.    I.  Bd.    S.  101  f. 

10)  P.  Zimmermann  in  der  Allgem.  deutschen  Biographic.  14.  Bd.  Leipzig 
1888.    S.  667  f. 

11)  Zcitschrift  fOr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichtc,  1857.  S.  557  und  MOllers 
Zeitschrift  fOr  deutsche  Kulturgesch.  Neue  Folge  I.  S.  197—238  wo  der  ganze 
Handel  ausfUhrlich  behandelt  ist. 

12)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  11.    58f. 

13)  Raumer,  Histor.  Taschenbuch.  Leipzig  1861.  4.  Folge.  2.  Jahrgang. 
S.  102f. 

14)  Th.  V.  Haupt,  Jacobe,  Herzogin  zujtilich,  geb.  Markgrfifin  zu  Baden. 
Koblenz  1820.    S.  77. 

15)  Steinhausen,  Deutsche  Privatbriefe  des  Mittelalters,  I.  Bd.  Berlin  1899. 
S.  126. 

16)  Ebenda  S.  128f.,  136f,  143. 

17)  Brief  189.    S.  133.    Brief  189.    S.  139. 

18)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte.    S.  509. 

19)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe  No   140.    S.  100. 

20)  A.  a.  O.    No.  170.    S.  120. 

21)  B5sch,  Kinderleben.    S.  19. 

22)  Mittelalterliches  Hausbuch  vom  Ende  des  15.  Jahrh.  Herausgeg.  vom 
Germanischen  Museum.    Leipzig  1866. 

23)  B5sch,  a.  a.  O.    S.  19. 

24)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe.    No.  322.    S.  218. 

25)  Bttsch,  Kinderieben.    S.  19. 

26)  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Vers  2061  f,  a.  a.  O.    S.  91. 

27)  Eckart,  Tristan,  Vers  194  f. 

28)  Renner,  Vers  13390. 

29)  Steinhausen,  Kulturstudien.    Berlin  1893.    S.  77. 

30)  Biedermann,  Deutschland  im  18.  Jahrh.    11.    S.  97. 

31)  Steinhausen,  Kulturstudien.    S.  78. 

32)  Vulpius,  Kuriositfiten.    III.  Bd,    S.  547  f. 

33)  Biedermann,  18.  Jahrh.    I.    S.  74. 

34)  Janssen.    8.  Bd.  S.  178 f. 

35)  Ed.  Vehse,  Geschichte  des  Hofes  vom  Hause  Bayern.    Leipzig  o  J, 

1.  Bd.    S.  192f. 

36)  Bernh.  Herzogs  Elsasser  Chronik.  StraBburg  1592  bei  Bernhard  Jobin, 

2.  Buch.    S.  85  f. 
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37)  Denkmfiler  der  deutschen  Kulturgeschichte.  1.  Abt.  Brief e.  1.  Band 
V.  Georg  Steinhausen,  Berlin  1899.    S.  150. 

38)  Gemeint  ist  GUnter  XLI  (f  1583). 

39)  Mit  Katharina  GrSfin  von  Nassau,  gest.  1624. 

40)  Vulpius,  Curiositfiten,  X.  Band.    Weimar  1825.    S.  187  f. 

41)  Vehse,  Baiern,  I.  217. 

42)  J.  MeiBner,  Die  englischen  Comoedianten  zur  Zeit  Shakespeares  in 
Oesterreich.    Wien  1884.    Bei  Janssen  VI.    S.  411. 

43)  Janssen  a.  a.  O.  VI.    S.  408  f. 

44)  Comoedien  etc.,  herausgegeben  von  Gottlieb  Friedlfinder.  Berlin  1839. 

45)  Dr.  Fr.  Lewis,  Briefe  der  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montaque,  Leipzig  1851. 
S.  36. 

46)  Im  heutigen  Augarten. 

47)  Briefe,  a.  a.  O.    S.  13. 

48)  Schimmer,  Alt-  und  Neu-Wien,  2.  Bd.    1904.    S.  167  f. 

49)  C.  Regenhardt,  Die  deutschen  Mundarten.   Berlin  1898.   I.  Bd.   S.  89. 

50)  Ludwig  Geiger,  Berlin  1688-1840,  l.Bd.,  l.Hfilfte.   S.84.   Berlin  1892. 

51)  Briefe,  a.  a.  O.    S.  14. 

52)  HauBpolicey,  FUnffter,  Sechster  und  Siebenter  Theyl.  MOnchen  1602. 
S.  149,  151b— 152. 

53)  Rudolf  Genee,  Lehr-  und  Wanderjahre  des  deutschen  Schauspiels. 
Berlin  1882.    S.  323. 

54)  Scheible,  Kloster  VI.    S.  356. 

55)  Ferdin.  Raab,  J.  J.  F.  v.  Kurz  genannt  Bernadon.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
1899.    S.  25. 

56)  Scheube,  II.    S.  142  f. 

57)  Scheube  a.  a.  O.  II.    S.  142. 

58)  Nach  Scheube,  II.    S.  943  f. 

59)  Der  Hertzogin  von  Hanover  Geheime  Geschichte,  worinnen  das  wieder- 
wSrtige  Schicksahl  dieser  unglticksel.  Printzessin,  deren  auf  den  Schlosse 
Ahlen  biss  an  ihr  Ende  erlittene  Geffingnis,  wie  auch  mit  dem  ihrentwegen 
ermordeten  Grafen  K5nigsmarck  gehabtes  heimliche  Verstfindnis  ausftihrlich 
enthalten.    Aus  den  Frantz5sischen  in  das  Teutsche  versetzet.    O.  O.  1734 


XV.  Abschnitt. 

Rokoko. 


1)  Biedermann,  Deutschlands  trtibste  Zeit.    S.  33. 

2)  H.  M.  Richter,  Aus  der  Messias-  und  Werther-Zeit   Wien  1882.    S.  1  f. 

3)  Baron  v.  Pttllnitz,  Das  galante  Sachsen.    Amsterdam  1748.    S.  197. 

4)  Hans  Veit  v.  Seckendorf,  Der  deutsche  Ftirstenstaat.    Frankfurt  1656. 

5)  Biedermann,  Deutschlands  tr.  Z.    S.  35. 

6)  ThUmmel,  Wilhelmine.    (Werke  Leipzig  1811.)    1.  Bd.    S.  228f. 

7)  Friedrich  Kapp,  Der  Soldatenhandel  deutscher  Ftirsten  nach  Amerika 
2.  Aufl.    Berlin  1874. 
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8)  Vehse,  Bayern  a.  a.  O.    S.  252. 

9)  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Frauen.    3.  Bd.    S.  335. 

10)  Chr.  Weise,  Die  drey  Haupt-Verderber  in  Teutschland.    Leipzig  1671. 
S.  84. 

11)  Eduard  Vehse,  Illustrierte  Geschichte  des  preufiischen  Holes.     l.Bd. 
Stuttgart  o.  J.    S.  134f. 

12)  Vehse,  PreuBen.    a   a.  O.    S.  134f. 

13)  Briefe  a.  a.  O.     1.  Bd.    S.  7. 

14)  „Mein  Leben",  Halle,  Hendel.    S.  47  f. 

15)  Biedermann,  TrUbste  Zeit.    S.  76. 

16)  Vulpius,  Curiositfiten.    3.  Band.    Weimar  1813.    S.  25. 

17)  Burghard  v.  Cramm,  Ein  Besuch  auf  dem  Heidelb.  FaB.   Westermanns 
Monatsh.    20.  Band.    1866.    S.  661. 

18)  Neue  Reisen,  2.  Band.    S.  1470. 

19)  a.  a.  O.    S.  84. 

20)  Scherr,  Frauen  welt  11.    S.  181. 

21)  3.  Aufl.    Leipzig  1778,  6  Bde. 

22)  Thiimmel,  Reisen  (Werke,  11.  Bd.),  a.  a.  O.    S.  275. 

23)  Dr.  Rud.  Schultz,  Die  Modenarrheiten.    Berlin  1868.    S.  124. 

24)  ThUmmel,   Wilhelmine  (Werke  I.  Bd.).    Leipzig  1811.     S.  156  u.  223. 

25)  Briefe  Ober  die  Galanterien  von  Berlin,  o.  o.  1782.    S.  253. 

26)  Albert  Czerwinski,  Zur  Kulturgeschichte  der  Tanzkunst.    Westerm. 
Monatsh.    18.  Bd.     1865.    S.  104  f. 

27)  Biedermann,  Deutschlands  trUbste  Zeit.    S.  75. 

28)  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kulturgeschichte.  Neue  (4)  Folge  1.  Bd.  Weimar  1894. 

29)  Etwas  far  alle  III.    S.  752.    WUrzburg  1735. 

30)  Schultz,  Alltagsleben.    S.  99. 

31)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte.    S.  629. 

32)  Hermann    Pilz,  Uber   den  Tabak   und   das  Rauchen.    Leipzig  o.  J. 
S.  220  f. 

33)  Pilz  S.  219. 

34)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte.    S.  628. 

35)  Raritaten,  Ein  hinterlassenes  Werk  des  Kttsters  von  Rummelsberg, 
0.  O.  1778.     1.  Bd.    S.  113. 

35)  Schultz,  Alltagsleben.    S.  1(33. 

36)  J.  T.  Hermes,  Sophiens  Reise  von  Memel  nach  Sachsen  VI.   Leipzig 
177&    S.  245. 

37)  Vehse,  Krummstab.    S.  32—37. 

38)  D.  Joh.  G.  Krlinitz.  Oeconomische  EncycIopSdie.   8.  Band.   Berlin  1775. 
S.  8a 

39)  Biedermann,  11.  Bd.    S.  UK). 

40)  Der  Herr  und  der  Diener.    2.  Aufl.    Frankfurt  a.  M.  17(33. 

41)  Vehse,  Unter  der  Herrschaft  dus  Krummstabes.   Leipzig  o.  j    S   lot". 

42)  Curtze,  Geschichte  und  Rcschreibung  von  Waldeck.    Arolsen    1h5(). 
S.  e09  und  243. 

43)  Vehse,  Geistl.  Kurf.     S.  ,\Sf. 

44)  Vehse,  Geistl.  Kurf.    S.  3i)f. 
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45)  a.  a.  O.    S.  41. 

46)  Pfaffenunwesen,  Mttnchsskandale  und  Nonnenspuk.  Leipzig  o.  J.  S.41. 

47)  Markgr.  von  Bayreuth,  Memoiren,  I.    68. 

48)  Markgr.  Memoiren,  I.    S.  68. 
.  49)  a.  a   O.    S.  69. 

50)  Vehse,  Qesch.  d.  d.  H6fe.    Bd.  32.    S.  197. 

51)  Vehse,  Baiern,  I.    S.  292f. 

52)  Steinhausen,  Kulturgesch.    S.  586. 

53)  KeyBler,  Neue  Reisen.    S.  106.    Anmerkung  *. 

54)  Dahren,  Marquis  de  Sade  und  seine  Zeit.  Berlin  und  Leipzig  1900. 
S.  353. 

55»  Fr.  Kapp,  Der  Soldatenhandel  deutscher  FUrsten  nach  Amerika.  2.  Aufl. 
Berlin  1874.    S.      . 

56)  2.  Akt,  2.  Szene. 

57)  Vor  hundert  Jahren.  Elise  v.  d.  Reckes  Reisen  durch  Deutschland 
1784-»-8a  Nach  dem  Tagebuch  ihrer  Begleiterin  Sophie  Becker.  Stuttgart 
o.  J.    S.  18  f. 

58)  a.  a.  O.    S.  19  f. 

59)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt.    S.  216. 

60)  2.  Bd.    S.  53f.    Leipzig  1899. 

61)  Memoiren.    II.  Bd.    S.  115f. 

62)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt.    II.  Bd.    S.  216. 

63)  Biedermann,  Deutschland  im  18.  Jahrh.    II./l.    S.  96f. 

64)  P^llnitz  a.  a.  O.    S.  158. 

65)  P^llnitz.    S.  159. 

66)  Scheube,  II.    S.  140f. 

er)  Gedichte.    Leipzig  1736.    S.  560. 

68)  Anweisungen  zu  teutschen  Briefen,  Leipzig  1709. 

69)  Vehse,  Gesch.  des  Osterr.  Hofs  und  Adels  usw.,  7.  Teil.  Hamburg 
1852.    S.  300. 

70)  K.  E.  Schimmer,  Alt  und  Neu  Wien.    Wien  1904     2.  Band.    S.  221. 

71)  Brief e,  a  a.  O.    S.  19  f. 

72)  Biedermann,  Deutschland,  II./l.    S.  128. 

73)  Montague  Briefe.    S.  34. 

74)  KeyBler,  Neue  Reisen.    LXXXI.  Brief.    S.  1214. 

75)  Memoiren,  5.  Bd. 

76)  Johann  Georg  KeyBlers  Neueste  Reisen  durch  Deutschland,  BOhmen, 
Ungarn,  die  Schweiz,  Italien  und  Lothringen  etc.    Hannover  1751.    S.  1214  f. 

77)  Biedermann  III.    S.  500. 

78)  Biedermann  II/I.    S.  498  f. 

79)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  119f. 

80)  Griesheim,  Die  Stadt  Hamburg.    Hamburg  1760.    S.  298- 

81)  O.  Beneke,  Hamburgische  Geschichten.   Berlin  1886.    1.  Bd.    S.  167f. 

82)  Vehse,  KirchenfUrsten.    S.  46f. 

83)  Griesheim,  a.  a.  V.    S.  298. 

84)  Dr.  Ed.  Vehse,  Geschichte  des  ttsterreichischen  Hofes  usw.  Hamburg 
1852.    7.  Teil.    S.  26f. 
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85)  Berlin  1783—1796. 

86)  Frenadorff,  Berlinerin.    S.  27. 

87)  Briefe  iiber  die  Qalanterien  von  Berlin,  auf  einer  Reise  gesammlet 
von  einem  Osterreichischen  Offizier.    1782  o.  O.    S.  51  f. 

88)  Frensdorff  a.  a.  O.    S.  28. 

89)  Qehab  dich  wohl.    S.  97. 

90)  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie,  17.  Literaturbrief,  18.  StUck. 

91)  Otto  Miiller,  Charlotte  Ackermann,  Ein  Hamburger    Theaterroman. 

2.  Bde.    Stuttgart  1873. 

92)  Schultz,  Alltagsleben.    S.  135. 

93)  Henne  a.  Rhyn,  Kulturgesch.,  II.    S.  361. 

94)  Biedermann  II.    S.  99. 

95)  Freytag  Bilder,  IV.    S.  71  f . 

96)  Vulpius,  Curiositaten  X.    S.  351. 

97)  Vulpius,  Curiositaten  II.    S.  176  f. 

98)  Leipzig  1725.    I.  Bd.    S.  45. 

99)  1.  Band.    Leipzig  1725.    S.  272. 

100)  Nachricht  von  des  bertichtigten  Cagliostro  Aufenthalte  in  Mitau,  i.  J. 
1779,  u.  von  dessen  dortigen  magischen  Operationen.  (Herausg.  v.  Friedrich 
Nicolai).    Berlin  und  Stettin,  bey  Friedrich  Nicolai,  1787. 

101)  „Raritaten^  6.  Teil  1780.    S.  102—145. 

102)  1753,  Neudruck  Stuttgart  1847. 

103)  Leipzig  1885.    S.  257  f. 

104)  4  B^nde.  Nordhausen  1731—43,  neu  herausgeg.  von  Ludw.  Tieck. 
6  Bdchn.    Breslau  1824. 

105)  Ad.  Stern,  Der  Dichter  der  Insel  Felsenberg.    Berlin  1893. 

106)  Wieland's  Teutscher  Merkur,  1776,  Septemberheft  S.  261. 

107)  Hermes,  Sophiens  Reise   von  Memel   nach  Sachsen.     Leipzig  1778. 

3.  Band.    S.  172. 

108)  J.  W.  Appell,  Die  Ritter-,  Rfluber-  und  Schauerromantik.  Leipzig  1859. 
S.  37  f. 

109)  Neue  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  XXI.  Band  1796, 1.  StUck.  S.  190. 
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"Bnnn  tr^r  Bifa^^rfrcunire 


D  or  {ianb  (Sefc^aftsleituttd 

e-  .«  J^m^  Qofbnd^IjdnMer  5r.  znajefUU  bcs  Kaifccf 

i^nf  von  poQogm  ^^^       ^^,j„  g^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 


^ 

Drr  ^Drrein  ber  B0(i?rrfreiinbe*  btiwtdt  bie  Derelnlgung  oQer  ,5rtnnbe  finer  ^nHn, 
aebiegenen,  IttrrarifdTrn  Untrrhaltung  unb  llrQt  fid>  jur  Kufgabr,  feinen  Znitglirbern  einc 
Heibe  l^eruorragrnber  CDrrFc  brr  ieitgrnoff  ifd?rn  beutfdjen  Citeratnr  —  nid^  Ucbtn 
fe^jungen  —  jum  blUigflen  preifc  3uganglid7  ju  madyen. 

yeiiritt 

mitglieb  lann  jebermann  iperben;  and)  Vamtn  foipir  2lusldnber.  Slus^efd^Ioffen 
flnb  nur  Cettjbibliotberrn  unb  ju  9efd?dftHd?eni  ,t^ir>fcf  brtriebrne  Cefejirfcl. 

Per  Cintritt  Pann  jeberjrit  qtidttt}tn,  oerpflid^tet  aber  fAr  minbr^cnf  ein 
rrreinsjubr,  ba$  jeioclls  am  ;.  (Dttober  bcginnt.  Pie  fdjon  erfd?lenenen  Bdnbe  iDtrben 
alsbnnn  nad^grlirf ert. 

Drr  21u5tritt  mu^  2  XTlonate  Dor  llblanf  bes  Dereinsjahres,  alfo  bis  \.  Slngufl^  an^ 
ntclbet  trerbcn. 

3rbe  Bud7bdnblun9  nimmt  Slnmelbungen  entgegen  unb  Dermittelt  audf  bie  ^nfenbnng 
ber  Deroffentlldjungen. 

^f4eittittt05»eife 

Cs  erfd^einen  im  Caufe  brs  3at}rrs  in  regelmdgigen  ^ivifd?enrdnmen  Don  ettt>a  6  IDodien 
adft  in  fid?  abgefd^Ioffene  ITerPe,  jufammen  minbeflens  y&i)  Drucfbogen  jn  je  16  Seiten 
flarP.  fie  befieben  3um  grogeren  (Eeil  in  unterboltenber,  beUetriflifc^er,  —  jum  anbem 
in  dOgemeinDerfidnblid^'triffenfdiaf  tltdier  Citeratur. 

Die  Beilimmung  ber  Zleit^enfolge  nnb  etmaige  2lenberungen  bet}dlt  fid}  bie  <Befd^t»« 
leitung  por. 

JSeitrag 

rerpiertelidtjrlid?e»eitragbeiauftfid?auf  saif.  75£l.  (=  '^K.  60lj.  ober  5  ^.) 
fflr  bie  gebeftete  2Iusg<ibe  —  poraussubejoblen  —  unb  anf  4  Zllf.  50  {Jf.  (=  5  K.  60  !j. 
ober  6  ,5r.)  fflr  bie  geBunbene  2lusgdbe.   Per  Seitritt  perpfltd?tet  jebod?  f&x  has  ganje  3<it}r. 

IPeitere  3<^blungcn  finb  nid^t  5u  (eifien. 

Pie  Der6ffentli*ungen  werben  cinsein  aud?  an  nidjtntitglieber  abgegeben;  jebod?  nur 
3U  ertjohtrn  .Cinjclpreifen".  Per  fofortige  Umtaufd?  eines  etcpa  nidjt  3ufagenben  9anbes 
gegen  einen  fruher  erfd?ienenen  it)  grfiattet.  ITirb  ein  belletnjiifdter  ^anb  gegen  einen 
populdr '  n»iffenfd?af tltd^en  in  gro^em  format  nmaetaufd?^  fo  b<»t  ""?  nndyjablung  pon 
^  niP.  60  pf,  3U  erfolgen  (J?dnbc  in  groBcni  format  flnb  tlr.  \\2,  U5,  120,  122,  12<^.) 

3e6er  6er  bister  erf^ienenen  Jal^rgSnge  6er  Derdffentn^niigeii  6e$ 
Deretns  6er  Bfl^erfrennbe  t|t  no4  311m  Preife  oon  mt.  15.—  qt^tftti  — 
nif.  \%.—  gebnnten  311  l^aben. 


Druck  von  Theodor  Hofmann  in  (Jera. 
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